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CALL TO ACTION. 


Touch us gently, gray November! 
May these pulsing hearts remember 
Nothing from thy visitation 

Save a rich and rare collation,— 
Feast of privilege and pleasure, 
Founts of truth too deep to measure. 


Life is never stale to workers, 

But is freshened every moment 

By the conscious acquisition 

Of reward for toil invested. 

Only drones for peace are sighing ; 
Rest to them ’s a sound unmeaning ; 
Like the gossamer in autumn, 
Clinging to the weeds and corn-stalks, 
They are floating ’mid the harvests, 
Hanging to the skirts of labor. 


Youth, be wise! your fate keeps calling ; 
Work and faith will save your falling. 


ADALINE Hour Beery, Huntingdon, Pa. 





WOMAN’S CHANCES IN ART. 


In the Washington Sar Foster Coates 
reports interviews with five distinguished 


| 
_ hundred dollars a year. 
_atalent for portraiture he is more hope- | 





who make an income of from six to twelve © 


ful for her prospect, as there is always a 


greater demand for portraits than for 
ideal work. While allowing that it is 
liberalizing and broadening to go to study 
in Italy or France, he believes it is not 


so essential as it was fifteen years ago. 


‘“Mr. De Haas, the marine painter, 
thinks there is just as much in art for wo- 


men as for men, and that the place they | 


reach depends upon themselves. A wo- 
man, if she be in dead earnest and intends 


/ to succeed, must give up everything else 


_ but her art, as aman does. 


He thinks, 
too, that in going to Europe there is 
danger of losing her originality, and be- 


coming simply. a copyist of the master 
_ she prefers. 


anything they must work 


authorities on the question of the future — 


of women as artists. 


The specialists con- — 


sulted are Messrs. Chase, Smillie, De | 
Haas, Kenyon Cox and Siddons Mow- — 


bray, who all agree that women should 
make as good painters as men when they 
settle down to work. 
upon which they are unanimous is that 
there is no longer any necessity for wo- 
men to go abroad to study; our own 
schools are just as good as those of Eu- 
rope. 

‘¢Mr. Chase fears the supersensitive- 
ness of women is a great drawback, and 
thinks the fear lest they will not reach 
their goal is apt to discourage them un- 
duly. He thinks that painting is too 
often taken up more as an accomplish- 
ment than asa profession, and quotes a 
QUANTITY of names to show that it is pos- 
sible for a woman who means to work 
hard to succeed. 

‘‘Mr. Smillie considers that ‘ painting 
1s not a good business for any one from 
a pecuniary standpoint,’ nor is it well for 
a woman to enter a field already filled 
with men ; but advises practical design- 
ing. He thinks that there is an opening 
for designers in wall paper, book covers, 


carpets and fabrics. In teaching, also, 


he is surprised at the number of women | 


Another point - 


‘Kenyon Cox also warns women 
against trifling with art; to accomplish 
thoroughly. 
Black and white illustration he reccom- 
mends as profitable, but points out also 
that it is very precarious work, a glut at 
one time and none at another. Pastel- 
portraits he thinks might repay a girl 


~who had both taste and talent for por- 


traiture, and although the prices paid for 
them are not high, yet the work is much 
more quickly accomplished than in oil. 

‘““H. Siddons Mowbrey fears that too 
many woman are going into pictorial art, 
and deems it a mistake to offer too much 
encouragement unless a girl has marked 
talent. To succeed as an illustrator, he 
wisely remarks, demands more than the 
ability to draw and paint well, and that 
very often pupils fail in this branch for 
lack of imagination—the ideal faculty 
needful to succeed as a book illustrator. 
Practical designing he also favors. 

‘Tt will be seen that on the whole 
those consulted fall back on the old ad- 
vice—‘ Hasten slowly, and put your work 
if needs be twenty times upon the anvil.’ 
This is the sum of it all; but even beyond 
this patient industry the rare gift of gen- 


ius must be there to win fame and honor. | 


There is always room at the top for those 
who have the staying power and vitality 
to climb there.” 


The above is from 47/¢ Amateur for 


October, and we add, . 


If any girl has | 








That woman may find a relief from the 
thralldom of dependence. by seeking a 
self independence which will command 
the respect, and admiration of men. 
She is, herself, capable, but she must em- 
brace the opportunities offered or afford- 
ed. The entrance upon the field of Art 
is fitting for woman’s pure taste, exalted 
love of all that is beautiful and lovely, 
when properly cultured. " The domain of 


| Art is better suited for her than for man. 
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She can copy as closely, her imagination 
is more lofty, and with all, purer; her 
perceptives are as acute, and in every way 
she is as well fitted to succeed in Art as 
man. Let woman step forward and con- 
test every available field with man, where 
she can go without stepping downwards 
and every such step will exalt her in her 
own estimation, and before the admiring 
world. It isa truth that cannot be de- 
nied, that the encroachments of women 
upon the professions have called forth a 
species of jealous antagonism from men 
in the same professions. Instance, Med- 
icine, Law, Stenography. Not long ago 
a celebrated Judge of New York city de- 
sired to make an important decision, 
and render an opinion in acase; and, be- 
ing arapid talker, he feared that the sten- 
ographers of the office, of whom there 
were three young men, might fail to fol- 
low him, so he also asked a young lady 
writer to be present. A few minutes 
after the Judge commenced, one of the 
young men stopped, then another, and 
finally the third; the young lady wrote 
on, and asthe Judge had finished, folded 
her manuscript, turned a dignified glance 
toward the young gentlemen and walked 
away, having taken every word of the 
opinion. ‘There are many women like 
her. Only those who are in a position 
to know could tell how many young wo- 
men, to enter medical colleges, had to 
fight their way amid the scoff and sneers, 
and sometimes the insults, of the men in 
thesame Institution. After entering they 
showed themselves so efficient that they 
lost nothing by the comparison with their 
competitors. ‘There are now many edu- 
cated and successful women physicians 
who are an honor to their sex. Art pre- 
sents a field upon which women may 
enter without an unfavorable contest, and 
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in which fee chances of success are in her | 
but, as Mr. Cox says ‘‘ they must | 


favor ; 
work thoroughly.’’ In all such work 
courage is not the only requisite. It re- 
quires thorough training and ample pre- 
paration. 
essary to success in Art, as in all other 
callings, and as sure as woman avails 
herself of the opportunities at her com- 
mand she will become independent, and 


of remaining on it. 
Preliminary education is nec- | 


elevate it to its true position. 


without losing her exalted grace and : 
beauty, better her own condition in life, | 


and raise, for the world, 
goodness, venuey: purity, holiness. 
Ay BB: 








GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES. 


Golden opportunities do not last al- 
ways. There isa time in the course of 
human events that they come and go. 
If we would improve them, they must be 
seized when they are within our reach. 


the standard of | 


oF a} oe maul S| 
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The great mistake that is eine made 
on the part of many of our farm boys is 
that of getting an education to prepare 
them to get away from the farm, instead 
There is no more 


honorable calling than that of the farmer 


and those who have been brought up in the 
calling should remain at it and help to 
Education 





utilized at home will do this, and in the ! 
end you will find that it will pay, even if | 


done ata considerable sacrifice. 
No matter what may be your choice in 


_life’s calling you need an education. 


_ And to get this, we invite you to come 
_ to the Normal. 


If you cannot come to 





and if not that long, come fora term. 


Young friends, your best opportunities are 


before you just now. After attaining the 
Kingdom of God there is nothing more 
important to you than an education. 
This you may obtain if you so will. It 
is an attainment within your possibilities. 
Don’t say you cannot. There is nota 
boy or girl in the United States that is 
too poor to become educated. This truth 
has been verified time and again. All 
you need is determination and _ push. 
With these, duly exercised the way will 
open. Of course it will require some 
work and sacrifice on your part. But 
this you ought to expect. 
don’t he around loose. 
must search, we must dig. 


Good things | 
To get them, we | 
But when | 


we get them they become the joy of our | 
life and the passport to all that is desir-_ 


able and precious. 


There are thousands © 


tugging through the world at the bottom © 


of all professions, 
education. 


every desirable thing can be built. It 


for want of a good . 
It forms the basis upon which | 


gives skill to the eyes, to the feet, to the | 
hands and to every human power, and — 
_ land the farmer is busily engaged in gath- _ 


thus givés an advantage over the unskilled. 
Other things being equal the man or wo- 
man educated always has the advan- 
tage. The educated man, if he is a 
man otherwise, always leads in his pro- 
fession, no matter what it be, because he 


possesses possibilities that others don’t 
have. 


Don’t think because you expect to be 
a farmer, a mechanic 
there is no need for an education ‘This 
is the great need of our country to-day. 
We want more of just such men in all the 
callings of life. These are truly high 
callings of life and all that is needed to 
place them on their proper plane, is more 
educated men as leaders. 


Education is like money, a little of it is 
better than none at all. iis FS o ees 5 2 





THE HARVEST MOON. 


Everybody is familiar with the rising . 


and setting ofthe moon. We have looked 


rising, and for the times of its phases ; as, 











March, 1890, heared on the 6th at I 
o’clock 47 min., P. M. | 
Examine your almanacs to see whether 
the calculations there correspond with the 
above explanation. Those persons who 
watched the rising of the moon at the 
times named, realized the truth of the 
statement. J. E. S 








CHURCHES AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


Are youin need of @ leader in singing ? 
If so here is A VALUABLE OPPORTUNITY. 
During the winter term there will bea 
daily singing class in which special atten- 


_ tion will be given to the study of sacred 


music. The object of the work in this 
class will be to prepare persons as leaders — 
of the singing in church services, Sunday- 


; schools, &c 


Any church or Sunday-school may send, 
with a view to this end, one person, for 
the whole or part of the term; the entire 


/ expense to be three dollars per week. 
in the almanac for the time of the moon’s | Ot 
| with this without extra charge. 


new moon, first quarter, full moon, and | 


last quarter. The moon rises later each 
evening. We generally say about one 
hour later, yet if we notice carefully we 
find that the time varies, sometimes more 
and sometimes less than an hour, rang- 
ing in our latitude (latitude of New York) 


from twenty-three minutes to one hour 


and seventeen minutes. 

The least number of minutes in the 
difference of the moon’s rising on two 
successive evenings is most noticeable 


Other studies may be taken in connection 


Applicants for this benefit must bring 
with them certificates, officially signed, 
from the churches or Sunday-schools 
sending them, asa guaranty that they are 
sent. Such students will be expected 
to devote several hours per day to the 
diligent study and practice of such work 
as may be assigned them in class. They 


- will also be admitted, free, to the daily 


We offer the 
knowing that many 


Elementary Singing Class. 
above inducement, 


' churches are much embarrassed for the 


in the full moon which occurs nearest the ~ 


time of the autumnal equinox. 
time the moon’s path makes the least pos- 
sible angle with the horizon, and hence 
it rises on several successive evenings at 
nearly the same time. It rises about sun- 
set, and seems to prolong the day. 


At this . 


This | 


is more noticeable in higher latitudes — 


than it is with us. At this time in Eng- 


ering the fruits of the earth, and for this 
reason the full moon at this time is called 


_ the Harvest Moon. 
At Edinburgh the daily retardation 1s _ 


_ the opposite occurs. 
: more than an hour later for several suc- 
: cessive evenings. 


about fifteen minutes. In our latitude 
about halfan hour. The Harvest Moon 


want of leaders in singing, and feeling 
that some, at least, will gladly avail 
themselves of this opportunity to supply 
the want. Witiiam BEEry. 





OUR WINTER TERM. 


Our school year is divided into three 
sessions, and no other arrangement could 
suit the convenience so well as this... The 
Winter Term begins with the new year 
and ends with the breaking up of winter, 
giving three months in a separate and dis-- 
tinct term with work laid out to suit it, 


_and that may be completed within this 


of 1890 occurred on the 28th of Septem- | 


' ber, and for two or three successive even- 
or a blacksmith | 


ings the moon rose less than half an hour 
later. Full moon occurred on the 28th 
at 8 o'clock A. M. On Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday evening the truth of the 
above statements were verified. In March 
The full mdon rises 


The full moon of 


time. It is the shortest term of the year 
and the least expensive. It isa time when 
many people have most leisure, and can 


be away from home with least loss to 


themselves. During the coming term 
along with the regular work we expect to 
have some special work that will be both 
interesting and profitable to those who 
will be here. Can you not come and 


join the ranks and possess the advantage 
accruing from this session’s work ? 
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Do you want to give special attention 
to the cultivation of your voice? The 
teachers in the musical department are 
ready to accommodate you. _ 


To be able to sing and read music at 
is certainly a very desirable ac-- 
All students are admit-. 


sight, 
complishment. 
ted free to the daily sete aa | singing 
class. | 


Ata Cominunionsenmice in the Augh- | 
wick, Pa., congregation we met a num-_ 
ber of Normalites, all of whom seemed | 


anxious to return, and nearly all expect 


to do so next Spring. They speak of the 


College as their home, just what it is in- 
tended to be. | 


prise, Pa., is here to take the course and 
along with it is taking the Bible Course. 
This is what all our young men ought to 
do. Noone is prepared for the duties of 
life without a good a of the 
Bible. 


The Normal College now offers excel- 


lent advantages to persons wishing to 
study New Testament Greek. Harper’s 
and Weidner’s Inductive Method has 
been introduced, and with Prof. Ellsler 


as instructor an earnest student may, in | 


a short time, learn to read the Greek 
Testament. 


It depends much on where, money is 
put as to what it willdo. Money in the 
boys’ pockets ruins many of them. Mon- 
ey in fast horses can scarcely do other 
than injury. Leaving it for the boys to 
inherit may or may not prove a blessing. 
Putting a part of it into their brains has 
about as little risk as any thing, and has 
better chance for satisfactory outcome. 


The Juniata Ecuo has come to stay. 
It starts in its career with modest preten- 
tions, but it will grow, and filla wider 
field. Would the reader be surprised if 
the eight page paper, as it now comes, 
were to become a sixteen page paper, then 
a twenty-four page, and thus grow; also 
instead of being issued four times a year 
it should be announced asa monthly, then 
a weekly, and have its regular news de- 
partment. 














Bro. Beery’s proposition in another |, 


column is certainly a very liberal one. 
Every congregation should have at least 
- one brother or sister who is competent to 
lead in the church music. And as the 
singing is an independent part of worship 
it should be well done. We hope the 


ministers, who realize so fully the help | 
good singing is to their work, will urge | 


their people to consider Bro. Beery’s 
proposition. 





_ Class preceding them. 
Bro. W. W. Hanawalt of New Enter. | termination will accomplish great things. 
| —Perseverantia omnia vinelt. 


' purchased. 


_ The Seniors, in the Normal English 


course, are Misses Gertrude Neely, of 
Shade Gap; ‘Margaret Coder, Hunting-. 


don, this Co.; Lizzie R. Gibble, ‘Lancas-. 


| ter Co.; diecie H. Delp, Montgomery 


Co.; Emma Holsopple, Cambria Co.; 


| Beckie A. Miller, Mifflin Co. Messrs. 


E. B. Himes, Mill Creek ; Bruce Landis, | 
Aughwick Mills, this Co.; Frank H. Hols- | 


opple, Indiana Co.; ‘Chalice ‘W. Baker, 


Franklin Co.; I. Martin McCall, Blair 
Co.; Daniel C. Reber, Berks Co. These | 
young people are working away with 
commendable industry, and _ expect to 


raise their class standard as high, by | 


next Commencement time, as that of any | 
Industry and de-_ 


‘*The best is the cheapest,” ’ is a truth © 
that a great many people are slow to learn 
in this age of shoddyism, yet it is a truth, 
nevertheless, that has been well establish- 
ed by all who have given the matter a 
practical test. The Normal College don’ ue 
advertise to give a ‘“‘cheap education.’ 
A thing is good in proportion to the real 
value it represents. A good thing costs 
what it is worth, and: to expect to get it 
for less than its true value is to expect to 
defraud the one from whom it is gotten. 
Shoddy is called cheap because of the 
small price asked for it, but according to 
its real value it is-the dearest of all goods 
So it is with the shoddy 
schools. They offer to give educational 
facilities at a lower price than it is possi- 
ble to afford good educational advanta- 
ges. And when a school offers to give'a 
thing at a lower price than it can possi- 
bly be produced, 
cease to exist or give shoddy. 


We have a small but interesting class 
in the exegies of the Gospel of Mark. 
We have spent five weeks study (three 
periods per week) on the first three chap- 
ters including the events of the life of 
Christ, chronologically, from his birth 


that school must either 


JES 





to the temptation and then the events of | 


his Judean ministry as given in the first 
four chapters of John; then commencing 
at the 14th verse of the rst chapter of 
Mark we have been carefully studying 
the events of his Galilean ministry up to 
the 4th chapter. Thus far Jesus has been 
selecting and preparing men to labor in 
his Kingdom. But now in the 4th chap- 
ter, by three parables, he gives an expo- 
sition of the nature of his Kingdom and 
the principles by which it is to be pro- 
moted. These will constitute our study 
for some days. We find it a very diffi- 
cult matter in studying the Bible to lay 
aside our preconceived opinions and ac- 














cept the truth 2 as it comes tous. There — 
are a great many persons who. study the | 
Bible not to get at the truth but to get. 


Such study is a loss of time; yes, worse ; 
it is setting up our judgment against God’s 
—a sin of no small proportions. | 


nothing but the truth. 


A number of our sisters < are regular at- 
tendants at the Bible classes and are doing — 
good work. T hey will thus fit themselves 
for Sunday-school work, Bible class teach- . 
ing, and general Christian work. We 
are not.in accord with the opinion of Dr. | 
| John A. Broadus of the Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., — that | 
women should not teach Bible classes. 
| We are of the opinion that if the Dr. suc- 
ceeds in having the women excluded from 
all public service in his church he will 
find that a great power is gone. It is 
evident that woman both taught and pro- 
phesied in Apostolic times, and further, 
observation and experience teaches that | 
she is eminently fitted for many depart- 
ments of church work. Let our sisters 
prepare for work. They are needed. 
The most efficient work is being done by 
them in many of our Sunday-schools. 
Then, too, what would cur prayer meet- 
ings be without their words of cheer and 
prayer. We have attended these meet- | 
ings when the most weighty and in- 
structive words came from the women. 
Should the brethren exclude such an in- 
fluence for good from our services. We 
are glad that in the Brethren Church 
| there is not much inclination in this di- 
rection and we encourage our sisters to 
prepare themselves for work and use the 
gift that God has given them. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





To encourage reading, and supply good period- 
icals to our patrons and friends, we offer the ex- 
cellent publications named below with the » JUNIATA 
ECHO, at prices named. 

We will furnish either of the following five dol- 
lar publications, and two copies of the EcHo for 


| $5.00:—Popular Science Monthly; North Amer- 


ican Review; Arena; Forum; Eclectic Magazine. 
Either of the following and Ecuo for one year 
at the ‘prices given :— 


Atlantic Monthly, - $4.00 for $4.00 


Century, mo., - 4.00 for 4.00 
Harpers Magazine, mo., 4.00 for 4.00 
Scribners Magazine, mo., - - 3.00 for 3.00 
St. Nicholas mo., - 3.00 for 3.00 
Cosmopolitan, mo., — - - ° - 2.40 for 2.50 
Youths’ Companion, (new subs.) 1.75 for 1.75 
Chautauquan, mo.,_- - - 2.00 for 2.15 
Christian Herald, W’kly, - - 1.50 for 1.50 
: American Agriculturist, mo., - 1.50 for 1.50 
Household, mo., —- - 1.00 for 1.15 


We will furnish any sett published, and, 
in many instances at a considerable saving to the 
subscriber. Write for terms, giving a list of what 


you want, enclosing stamp. 


something to establish their own. opinions. ae 


The. oa 
true Bible student wants the truth and - 


JUNIATA ECHO. 
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this stream, the town of Huntingdon is 
located. The ‘‘ Blue Juniata’’ has be- 
come familiar, almost wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, as the cadence to 
the song of Alfarata. The stream is fab- 
led in song and enshtined in history. Of 
scenery the valley affords the most lovely 
and picturesque to be found in this land. 


| It embraces all the territory drained by 
‘ the Juniata river and its tributaries. 


It 
is traversed, along the stream, by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, the best in this, or 
any other country, equipped in a manner 


_ incredible to those who have never en- 
_ joyed the luxuries in travel it affords. 
| The location of the College at Hunting- 


Waynesboro, Pa. _ 
~ Huntingdon, Pa. cilities of the College, and the culture of 


the beautiful in nature afforded in the 
Benevola, Md. | 


don places it in one of the most beautiful 
spots in this great and beautiful valley, 
and the scenery from its tower, at this 
season of the year, is grand, beyond de- 
scription. With the culture of mind and 
soul afforded by the teachers and the fa- 


contemplation of grand and beautiful 


Huntingdon, Pa. , 


scenery, every one taking advantage of 
the opportunities here afforded must be 


- made wiser, better, purer. 


- Huntingdon, Pa. | 


every worker among our people and in — 
our fraternity, to every one interested in 
education among us, to step forward and © 


go to work in earnest. We constitute 
every graduate of the Normal College, 
every student, and every friend of ed- 
ucation an active agent to secure sub- 
scribers, furnish items of news, personal 
information and whatever may be of in- 
terest to the self-sacrificing workers in 
the field in which we are engaged. Send 
your own subscription. Get up a club 
of subscribers. Also send names of per- 
sons who might become subscribers. We 
now announce to publish four times a 





It is but a few months until commence- 
ment time comes again, and, as it is de- 
sireable for all our people to know what 
we are doing and how we are doing it, we 


— - ~ now extend an invitation to all who care 
The JUNIATA EcHO now appeals to - 


to prepare to come then ; but we are now 
especially anxious that representatives 
from all sections of the country come here 
during the progress of the school, and see 
the work and the workers, form the ac- 


_ quaintance of those in charge of the school. 


as trustees, teachers, lecturers, &c., learn 
the character of the students their pur- 
poses and designs, their hopes and aspi- 
rations, their privations and disappoint 
ments; how they—-many of them—are 


_ making sacrifices, and enduring depriva- 


year, but we do not propose to rest at | 


that. Give us a large list of subscribers, 
and we promise a bi-monthly, enlarge 
that and you will receive a monthly, and 
at all events every subscriber will receive 
a large value for the small sum asked. 
Address, JuniaTA Ecuo, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
With this number we unfurl our ban- 
ner with a new name inscribed on it,— 
Juntata Ecuo. The name is poetic and 
beautiful. The river and valley bearing 
the name /aniafa represent, of water one 
of the most lovely streams in this country. 
And directly in this valley, and beside 


tions that they may prepare themselves 
the better for the great and responsible 
duties of life, as they even now realize 
that these will be theirs to meet. 
Meeting the responsibilities of life sug- 
gests the thought in connection with an 
education for the more elaborate prepar- 


_ ation of our daughters for the duties that 


devolve upon them, and an independent 
calling by which they can go forth and 
face the world with something nearer an 
equal chance with men. ‘The want of 
such preparation has led many thousands 
of women to wretchedness and misery, 
and into hateful associations in life, who 
with it, would have been ornaments to 
society, a blessing to the world, and efh- 
cient workers for our Great Master in 
all that pertains to morality and religion. 


Give the girls an education. Where one 











girl of fair average intellect has been — 
‘‘spoiled’’ by education ninety-nine 
have led wasted lives for the want of it. 
The sacrifice that many good, noble 
women, and true, are now making to se- 
cure an education (we have them among 
us, and in the school,) should call forth 
and enlist to the extent of a sacrifice, the 
sympathy of those who have an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods at their dis- 
posal. What a noble monument would 
be raised by those who have the means, | 
if they would unite and establish an en- 


dowment fund sufficient to make tuition 


free to all who would need such help, in 
securing an independent means of self 
support. It would. not be like a monu- 
ment of dead material to endure for ages, 
and then crumble, but one that would 
grow, and bear fruit to all eternity,—that 
noble fruit the intellect is capable of 
bearing! What exalted purposes of ac- 
complishing! What grand ends of reach- 
ing! But it all comes by application, 
labor, and opportunities. It is the aid to 
opportunities that we plead for, for the 
young women of our generation. After — 
they have gone out without the necessary 
education. it becomes a life-long regret. — 
We know, at least one noble woman, pure 
in life, exalted in purpose, saintly in truth 
who laments constantly the wants of ed- 
ucation, and whose opportunities for ac- 


-complishing good in thé world, and the 
church, are greatly curtailed thereby. 


You, too, my brother, may know one, 
and their number is not few. Would 
that it may be smaller in the next genera- 
tion, due to our united efforts in afford- 
ing facilities for a grand education for our 
young women. The work is worthy of 
the sacrifice. 





The work of the Literary Societies is 
improving with each year. The advan- 
tages of these meetings to the students of 
the Normal cannot be overestimated. 
They afford a culture which is a valuable 
aid in after life. It is noticeable that the 
students who attend to the duties imposed 
upon them by the Societies, perform their 
part to the best of their ability, make 
better progress in other directions, are 
better able, through the cultnre thus ob- 
tained, to express their views in an intel- 
ligible manner—clearer and more con- 
cise. What a wonderful aid this culture 
would have been to many who were oblig- 
ed to obtain their limited. amount of ed- 
ucation in the most practical way, and 
without these helps and means of culture. 
Those who have gone out from among 
us, and are now engaged in life’s work, 
know what aids are obtained by the op- 
portunities afforded in these exercises, 
and they invariably attest to their worth. 
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BIBLE SESSIONS. 











, : NT: 
_of children, eagerly grasping after the 

precious truths of the Bible. No matter 
, what our feelings may be about these 


1 


' things, it was a pleasing sight, and we 





a work so important and commendable. 


“Ministers and church workers who will 
come especially to attend the ‘ Bible 


As the Bible is the great book of study, 


it always seemed to us that everybody Session ” 


should make it part of their life-work to 
carefully and intelligently study its pages. 
This especially applies to those who are 


to others. 
that tells so vitally on those taught as the 


truths thus received depends the enjoy- 
ment of the life that now is, and also the 
life to come. 


That this teaching may be done safely 
and profitably, the Bible must be care- 
fully and wisely studied. And to do this, 
suitable opportunities must be afforded. 
To give these opportunities, m connec- 
tion with a good literary education, was 
one of the leading objects of the found- 
ers of this school. 
opening, its friends and those directly 
interested have been teaching and labor- 
ing in that direction. 

A regular Bible Department has been 
established, in which several Bible cours- 
es are being directed. But to make the 
work accessible to such of our ministers 
and Christian workers as cannot enter and 
complete a regular course, we have de- 
cided to hold aspecial Brd/e Term during 
each school year. 

Last year, on very short notice, we had 


a term of two weeks. And, though the 


attendance was small, we believe some | 


good work was done. A number ex- 


pressed regret that they could not attend, | 


but would arrange to do so by another 
year. 


We have now decided to have a ses- 


sion for this school year of four weeks, | 


commencing Monday, January 5th, 1891. 


‘This session is intended especially for our , 
ministers, Sunday-school workers, Bible | 
-.main to the end of the term. 


teachers and all such as wish to pursue a 


regular course in Bible study and its kin- | 
- Bible Dictionary, other helps can. be had 
at the school. 
come, let us know that we may be able to 
~ make the necessary preparations. 

This | 
is the kind: of information we want to | 
have and take with us when the Lord calls | 
Brother Quinter, © 
at the time of his death, was as careful : 
ane agent cued oe ein ' Come and we will do all we can to make © 
_his younger days, so that when the Master | 
came he was like a ripe sheaf, ready to be — 


dred branches. All are cordially invit- 
ed, brethren and sisters, old and young. 
Don’t get the idea that because you are 
three score or even three score and ten, 
you are too old to study the Bibie. 


us to our better home. 


gathered into the granery of the Lord. 
During the six weeks Bible session at 
Chautauqua this summer, in the classes 
were seen young men and women, and 
old men and women, some quite old. 
Yet they all studied together as a band 


similar purposes. 
teaching of the Bible, because, on the — 


comfortably 
And ever since its | 





_ caught an inspiration for Bible study that 
_ we never felt before. 
_was that the good Father would open a 
now teaching, or expect to teach its truths | 


There is no other teaching meet together in a similar way and for 


And our prayer 
way for us, as brethren and sisters, to 


This ‘‘BrBLE SEs- 


sion’’ will give all who feel to do so, | ing and being in these classes 


an opportunity of being together for this, 
the best of all purposes. 


To throw around the work every pos- | : . ee 
| class in the school considering its nnm- 


sible safeguard we solicit our aged and 


experienced brethren that can do so, to | 


. | workers because—well, it i : 
Come and see if something | ; See woue 


| Of the endings there seems to be noend. ~ 


2 ., | Some are regular and some are irre 
Since the completion of our new build- | 8 eurceuals 


be with us. 
good cannot come out of Nazareth. 


ing we have ample room to pleasantly and 
entertain all 
come. 


of $3.00 per week will be made. This 
will cover all expenses,—teaching, board- 
ing, warm rooms, heated by steam, good 
beds and all the comforts that can be had 
in well regulated homes. 
very low offer because we are interested 
in our church work and hope, by the 


blessing of the Lord, to do some good. | 


And we hope that you all, who can _pos- mounted on cloth and spring rollers. 


sibly do so, will arrange your work and 
your meetings in such a way that will 
make it suitable to be present at the 
time named. 


advance of what we had before, and we 


| hope to make it instructive and profitable 
for all who may come. 


to come at the opening of the session if 
it is possible to do so, and arrange to re- 
main till the close—especially, try and re- 
The books 
you will need most will bea Bible and 


As soon as you decide to 


Address, H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 


Huntingdon, Pa. 





We are informed of a number who are 
arranging to attend the ‘‘ Bible Session.’’ 


it profitable for you. 


In the Bible Department we have one 


class in the Life of Christ, one in the Ex- 


egies on Luke, and one in Old Testa- 
ment History. They are all good stu- 


dents and are making commendable pro- 
| gress. We wish many more could be in 





who may | by any known rule. 


| get them is to look at and say them over 


To barel : is | until they come spontaneously. But the 
o barely cover the expenses, a Charge — (Jass means business and there will be no 


We make this | 


Our facilities for giving . 
instruction in Bible work are greatly in ~ 


If you cannot » 
; come at the beginning of the term, come 
as soon as you can, but we encourage all . 


will be permitted, if they wish 
to do so, to remain to the end of the 
regular school term at the same rate. 
We make this offer because the regular 
classes in the ‘‘ Bible Department’’ will 
be continued right along so that no extra 
expense will be made by others remain- 


Prof. Elsler’s New Testament Greek 
class has more age in it than any other 


ber of students. And they are all: hard 


while others don’t seem to be governed 
The only way to 


letting up. Eternal vigilance must give 
the desired end. 


The Bible room has been furnished, as 
a donation, with three large and ex- 
cellent maps. first: ‘‘A map of Bible 
Lands,”’ giving the different missionary 
journeys of the Apostle Paul, 414x6 feet, 


Second: A very large ‘‘Map of Pales- 
tine,’’? 6x12 feet, mounted on cloth and 
spring rollers. Z/zrd: A very handsome 
‘Topographical Map of  Palestine,’’ 
showing at a glance the mountains, hills, 
valleys, plains, seas, towns and cities of 
the country made memorable as the 
abode, and the place of the life-work of 
the Redeemer of the world. The room is 
furnished with other maps and fixtures. 


No School can be a home for Christian 
students unless in that school religion 1s 
the ruling element. No one can spend 
a term at the Normal without being im- 


_ pressed with the sweetness and peaceful- 


ness of the spirit that prevailes through- 
out all of the work. The Bible reading, 


_ the singing and the prayer at the Chapel 


services fall upon the school as a divine 
benediction for the day. The weekly 
prayer meetings seem as a Bethel blessing 
by the way, and the Sunday services as a 
doxology to the whole, Bible classes, 
two preaching services and a young folks’ 
prayer meeting. Surely, no one can live 
in such an element without being in some 
way favorably affected. Young people are 
largely what their surrounding influences 
make them. Hence, the importance of 
sending them to a school where the in- 
fluence is decidedly Christian, and favor- 
able to the principles of the church of our 
choice. 
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‘« Trifles reveal character.’’ 


It is wicked to horde up money, but it 
isa great deal more wicked to spend it 
wantonly. 


Don’t fail to read the special offer to 
churches and Sunday-schools in another 
column. 


New students are coming in right along 
and our number is gradually increasing. 
Always room for more workers, as none 
others are needed or wanted. Drones are 


not appreciated by teachers or students. 


The new walk, and especially the gate- 
way, adds greatly to the appearance of 
the college grounds, and will also be an 
appreciated convenience to those who 
have a distance to walk, as the way will 
be shortened. 


The Juniors are studying Book-keeping, 
English Literature, U.S. History, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 
term they will have American Literature, 
instead of English, and also take up Phys- 
iology and Mental Arithmetic. 


The sounds of the hammer and the 
saw have ceased in the new addition to 
the Normal. The painter has plied his 
brush for the last time. and the work is 
done from bottom to top, everything in 


first class order, and a happier set of stu- | 


dents can be found nowhere else. 


The Normal halls, rooms, parlors, &c, 
look as clean and as neat as a new pin 
since the advent of sister Sorrick who 
seems to delight in keeping everything in 
trim order. Her happy spirit and ex- 
ample seems to be taking hold of our 
ladies and gentlemen as there is an un- 
usual amount of scraping and wiping of 
shoes before entering, since the inaugu- 


ration of the new administration. As it 
should be. 


The Seniors study Mental Philosophy, 
Natural Philosophy, Latin, Rhetoric, 
Grammar, and Geometry. At present 
they are working on construction prob- 
lems in Geometry. They have been in- 
troduced to the ‘‘ pi’’ proposition, but 
they seem to relish ‘‘ mince pie’’ more, 
at least, they have not asked for any as- 
sistance in disposing of ‘mince pie.” 
Next term they will study Astronomy and 


Science of Teaching instead of Geometry 
and Rhetoric. 


Regret is generally useless and ineffec- 
tual, but how well if the occasion for re- 
gret were avoided. Hundreds of people 
with the responsibilities of life upon them 
so heavily that further preparation for life 
is almost impossible, are regretting that 
they did not use the opportunities (or 
make some if they did not have any) for 











students and the school. 





Next - 








further educational training. The army | 


of young men and women who are halt- 


do, in ten years will be regretting that 
they did not go to school. 


WantTED.—Fifty more good students 


are wanted for the coming Winter Term. 
We might name a larger number, but we 
don’t want more than we can comfort- 


dents should expect. 
we can pleasantly and comfortably ac- 
commodate, to the advantage of both the 


golden term of the year, and. those who 
will decide to be among this. number 
will be the recipients of all the advantages 


that the school can. afford. 


‘Who was Cain’s wife?’’ 


must expect to face. Of course no one 
can tell—but why should everybody 
want to know where that special woman 
came from when there were so many other 
men who had women that we don’t care to 
know anything about, and could not if 
we did? One thing we know, that there 


are not many women of to-day who would | 


careto marry sucha man. Abraham did 


not want his son to marry any of the | 


daughters, and he showed a great deal of 
wisdom in his choice. 


this circumstance. Sin is hereditary and 


_ we have enough of it without going where | »gg. hada position in Louisiana, but could 


_ not go on account of sickness. 


it is known to abound. 








PERSONALS. 





S. G. Rudy of the class of 1882 is 
Supt. of Huntingdon county, and has 
lately moved to Huntingdon. 


us a visit not long since. 


ond term. Come again. 


Charles C. Ellis of the class of 1890 
is teaching near Tyrone, Pa. 


up for this in intellectual ability. 


John J. Hoover of the class of 1889 


is teaching in Woodsdale, Ohio. This is 
Mr. Hoover’s second term in Ohio. C. 
F. McKee of the same class is teaching 
in Maryland. 
taught in Blair county. 


Miss Jennie S. Harley is teaching at 
home, near Harleysville, Montg Co., 
Pa. Miss Harley was a student at the 
Normal last spring term. 
along with teaching. 
studying Book-keeping. 





It will be the . 


Is one of | Her china firing has been quite success- 


the questions that every Bible. teacher | 





Good men of to- | jana. 


day might learn a profitable lesson from | 


Mr. Ellis . 
is not very large in stature, but he makes © 


Last year Mr. McKee 


She is studying | 
At present she is — 





J. C. Zeigler, a student of last spring 


| | term, is now teaching in Limerick town- __ 
ing. and debating in their minds what to | ship, Montg. Co., Pa. He worked on . | 
_ the farm, for his brother, during vacation. 


| We saw him pick potatoes. 


He knows 
how to pick potatoes, as he helped to 
pick about five hundred bushels. 


Miss Cassie Beery, a former student 


| here, is teaching music at Mount Morris, 


ably accommodate, and give to them all Ill. Shespent her vacation at Valparaiso, 
the educational facilities that good stu- | Ind., where she took a course in music 
‘ ic, 


This many more | 


to fit her the better for her chosen call- 


_ing. She has not lost her attachment for 


the Normal, and its associations. 


Miss Cora A. Brumbaugh (’83) feuches 
the painting at the College. She does | 


. efficient work ; and has added to her other - 


accomplishments that of china painting 
and decorating, in which she excels. 


ful. 


J. B. Brumbaugh and wife, and Prof. 
Beery and wife are opposites on the south- 
eastern hall of first floor of the new build- 


| ing. They seem to enjoy their homes, 


and their presence adds.greatly to the 
homelike feelings of the place, especially 
when visitors are around. 


W. M. Howe, class of °86, R. .L 
Himes, class of °88, and D. B. Showal- 
ter, class of 88, are teaching in Louis- 
Messrs. Howe and Himes called 
at the Normal on their way to Louisiana. 
John K. Brumbaugh, also of. the class of 


Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, late Supt. of 


- the Common School, and who spent two 


sessions in the State of Louisiana, intro- 
ducing among the teachers the northern 


_ Normal Methods is now a member of the 


_ Normal faculty and has charge of the De- 


J. A. Myers of the class of 1887 paid | partments of English, Natural Sciences, 


He is Supt. of and Pedagogics. He is master of the 


Mifflin county, and is serving his sec- | 


situation and his work highly appreciat- 
ed. By special request, he will attend a 
number of Educational Institutes during 
the coming winter. 


Miss Minnie Wine, Jacob Wine, and 
Charles Beery, of Covington, Ohio, were 
some of the welcome visitors at the Nor- 
mal during last Commencement, and not 
noticed in our last issue. We are always 
glad to have our friends and those inter- 
ested in education, and our work here 
especially, visit us at all times. 

[When Charles Beery visited the Normal dur. 
ing last Commencement time, he was on his way 
to Philadelphia to engage in canvassing: soon after 


his arrival there he was attacked with typhoid 


fever, and is still a -helpless invalid, though slowly 
recovering. His mother has been with him, car- 


ing for him. ] 
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HUNTINGDON. 





The town of Huntingdon is located in the. 


Juniata Valley, 98 miles west of Harrisburg, 
and 153 miles east of Pittsburgh. Itis an 
old town, with historical associations reach- 
ing back to the earliest settlements of the 
State. It has been the home of many of the 
celebrated personages who hold responsible 
positions in the Government, and who had 
been noted as scholars and educators. It is 
a literary town, and might well boast of the 
intelligence, refinement, and culture of its 
people. 
Huntingdon enjoys the most healthful cli- 
mate to be found in this latitude. We have 
no malaria, no prevailing disease of any 
kind. © Diseases cannot become epidemic 
with the kind of soil and earth beneath, the 
kind of air above, and among the hills as 
they almost surround the town. In select- 
ing a location for the College all the hygienic 
points were taken into account. The build- 
ings are located on an elevated portion of 
ground, with a black slate underlying it. 


The drainage is perfect from all the parts of 


the premises where drainage is necessary. 
All the outlets are connected with the sew- 
age system of the town, and all sewers are 
properly trapped. 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 





The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed, conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 
recently constructed, is separated from the 
original building by a trancept through 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the /adies’ budding, and is pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a 4ome as well as 
a school, All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provided with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made. Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers. 


WATER SUPPLY. 





The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the town. The 
water compares favorably with the best wa- 
‘ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 
is pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. Typhoid fever is not 
known inthe town where the Stone Creek 
water is used. The use of well! water is of- 
ten unsafe and the source of serious sickness. 
There is a system of hot water circulating 
boilers in the building supplying every floor 
and the bath rooms, with an abundance of 


hot water for washing and bathing purposes. | 














HEATING. 





All the rooms are heated by steam. There : 


are two plants for steam heating in the 


buildings, so connected that an accident to_ 


either, would not cut off: the heating from 
the rooms. The healthfulness of steam 


heating as compared to hot air is known to | 


all who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives ita great advantage over them. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every possi- 
ble advantage. . 


FACULTY. 


Ev_p. H..B. BRUMBAUGH, ~~ 
President of the College. 
Oid and New Testament History. 
J. H. BROMBAUGH, Principal, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 


GEORGE ELLSLER, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

English Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, 
and Natural Sciences. 

. Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
Assistant in English Branches. 


WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony and Voice Culture, 


Miss IDA M. PECHT, 
Instrumental Music and Voice Culture. 


Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting. . 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 





THE SCHOOL. 





AMPLE FACULTY. UNEQUALED FACILITIES. _ 
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DEPARTMENTS. 





In all the departments, every possible fa- 


| cility is afforded for the most thorough 


training. The courses of. study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 


leges of the land, with others still to be 


added. The present departments are, 
PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 


| CiassicaL, BiBLE, Music, anp PAINLING. - 


Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, History, 
Mathematics, Book-keeping, Elocution, Sur- 
veying, Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil-- 
osophy, Hygiene, Natural Sciences, Ancient 
Languages, Evidences of Christianity, Old 
and New Testament History, Music—Vocal 
and Instrumental, Painting. 

Special attention is given to preparing 
young people for.teaching, who desire to 
make it their business in life. 


ACCESS. 





Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is loca- 
ted on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, and at the Northern terinus of the 
Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain rail- 
road, making connections at Cumberland, 
Md., with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
thus affording easy access from all directions. 


TRAINS. 





Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows :—On P. R. R. eastward, A. M. Fast 


_ Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 


7:37; Philadelphia Express 10:12. 


6:30; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day 
Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail. Express, 
West- 


‘ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P. M., 


_. Way Passenger, 12:17; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 


6:30; Altoona Accommodation, 7:40: H.& 


_ BOT. R.R., arrive, 12:15 and 6:30, P. M. 


_ day. 
' those who have occasion for them. 


The school itself is its best reeommenda- | 


tion It has been in progress since 1876, 


and shows a regular steady growth. 


Its - 


work in the different department is exempli- . 


fied in the lives and work of those who were — tinues 12 weeks. The Spring Session of 1891, 


OW ' begins Monday, March 23d and continues 14 
ing important and lucrative positions, and . 


its patrons, many of whom are now occupy- 


all show that their lives have been bettered ' 


by its teachings. 


It offers superior advan- | 


tages in all respects to all who desire to ob- | 
tain an education, and at the same time | ens 
_ for the facilities afforded. Catalogues sent 


have the advantages of being surrounded 


by the highest moral and purest Christian 
influences. Parents and guardians having 


young people under their charge would do — 


well for them, to note these advantages. 


Leave 8:25 A. M. and 6:30 P. M. . 
There is free mail delivery four times a 
Telegraph facilities are afforded for 
\ Express 
goods are delivered free to the College. 


SESSIONS. 





There are three regular sessions in the 
year,—Fall, Winter, Spring. The Winter 
Session opens Monday. Dec. 29th, immedi- 
ately after the Christmas vacation, and con- 


weeks, closing the school ‘year of ’90—’91. 
TERMS. 





The expenses are as low as can be made 


free on application. Full information con- 
cerning the school can be obtained by ad- 
dressing either the President or the Prin- 
cipal, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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HHIAVE STIRRED THEM ALL (D. _ 


TEE CAREERS EERE EEE 


It is no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon | 
me, for which I am very grateful, and I will endeavor in the | 
future as in the past to please all and thus merit their con- 


tinued confidence. | | 7 \ \) | V f REE] 
e 9 


STARTLING! 


OPERA HOUSE, 


WONDERFUL!! UNEQUALED!!! | Neer - PA. 


Is the very handsome and stylish stock of 








in ress Gods, Ladies Plu (tak, =» DRY GOODS, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 
AND NEW MARKETS. 


Misses’ sai Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands 
and New Markets. Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 


NOT IONS. 
Ladies’ and Children's Wraps, Coats, 


Mutts, Boas, &c. Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. And everything appertaining to 


Notions! Notions!! Notions!!! the Dry Good Business. 


A stock surpassing all former efforts. 


Your special attention is called to the 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, above line of goods. I keep a well selected 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. stock and sell at cash prices only. You 


In short, a stock of goods in every department worthy of yout 


will find in buying here that you are close 


inspection. up to the line of reliable good at. right 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, prices. 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Ete 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 
Time is money, and the place to’save money is at 


THOMAS 8S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


BLAIR'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WRITING TABLETS. E. H. BUTLER & CO.’S list of Ap-_ 


proved School Books, comprises a com- 
plete line of common school text books, promi- — 


nent among which are 
Over 200 Varieti f i . 
v eties of the Finest Butler's Series of Geopraphies, ( just publish- 


Paper, Blotter Covers. ed); Butler's New Readers and Spellers, 
Arithmetics, Grammars, and Histories. 


Octavo, 4147, : ; * 96 Ste: Also a full list of 
Climax, (or Note, 54 x8) “ - 25cts. College Text Books, Reading Charts 
Paragon, (or Packet, 53/x9) - 35 cts. ° ; 
fees and Outline Maps. 
Good Luck, (or Letter, 8x10'4) -  -§0 cts. : i 
Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. The new series of Geographies bear the high- 


est commendation. Every teacher should exam- | 
ine them. They are being adopted in many of © 


the cities, and princi ylvani 
Samples of Paper and full information sent post : Pane ens oes cusy ae 


paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. Cuiformity have recommended them for exclu- 


sive use in Bedford, Somerset, Clearfield and 


J. C. BLAIR, in many of the neighboring counties. Sample 
copies will be forwarded on receipt of introduc- | 
Manufacturing Stationer, tory prices. 
For specimen pages, descriptive circular, or 
Huntingdon, Pa. price list, Address, 


. Oo E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
NoTE.—AIl the above supplied Printed with - 

neat Headings as desired, at $2.50, 53.00, $4 00, BOLE CIS) 

and 85.50, per Dozen, respectively. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and other states. The committees on Cozzty . 


Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM REED. 


J. L. RUPERT, 


Printer of 
Letter “Heals, Business Cards, 
Bill Heads, Visiting Cards, 
Envelopes, Programmes, 
Receipts, Circulars, 
Notes, Catalogues, 
Checks, Labels, 
Drafts, Tags, 


Wedding Invitations, Xc. 
All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 


tion. Call and see me. Write for samples and 
_ prices. (This paper is a sample of my work. ) 


718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





HUNTINGDON BOOK BINDERY. 
J. Wu. Kine, Prop’r, 


tSuccessor to Brethren’s Pub. Co.} 


Old Books repound and made as good as new 
Blank Books furnished on shert notice. All work 
done in a neat and substantial manner. Prices 
furnished and information given. Address, 


J. WM. KING, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 














THE OLD YEAR AND NEW. 
—-A VISION.— 
|Published by permission of the Author. | 
I was sleeping and was dreaming, 
Yet I knew well ’twas not seeming. 
For a vision saw I near. 
There an old man, slow receding ; 
Bent and silvered, age impeding ; 
Yet his eye and voice were clear. 


With a burden he was laden— 

There was neither lad nor maiden 
Near him, as he walked alone. 

But he seemed, ’neath burden, weary, 

Though his face was very cheery— 
Hair and beard were heavy grown. 


What the burden was, I wondered; 
On its contents long I pondered, 
Till at length I knew it well. 
Pressed then tothe old man, nearer; 
Saw, revealed, the contents clearer : 


What discovered, I shall not tell. . 


Closely packed, the old man carried— 

On he went and never tarried— 
Carried he of books.a store. 

Sealed each book was, sealed securely, 

And I asked, at first demurely, 

‘“« Are they sealed forevermore? ™ 


“ Aye, forever aed forever, 
Sealed for time; this side the river 
None can open,” answered he. 
Then I asked what each containeth ; 
Ah,” said he, “there yet remaineth 
One great day to answer thee.” 


‘* There is here of thine own making ; 
“Made with more or less painstaking ; 
One small book, in line on line. 
Written clearly on its pages, 
Not for time, but for the ages, 


Acts and words and thoughts of thine.” 


** Let me have it,” cried I, pleading 
To the old man, still receding ; 
But he answered, ‘“‘ne’er again.” 
‘Let me see what, I have written,” 
For T now was conscience-smitten ; 
Plead I well, but plead in vain. 


‘‘ When the book to thee was given, 
Then it was thou shouldst have striven 
All its pages well to fill. 
Then, the time for no concealing ; 
Now, the time for no revealing — 
All is there of good or ill.”’ 


‘““T am going, past recalling ; 
Little need for tears now falling-”’ 
And he vanished from my view. 
* Gone,” I said, from time forever, 
With another year’s endeavor.” 
And f turned to face the new. 


Up there came, in radiant glory, 


Laughing elf to tell the story 
Of another vear begun. 
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Laid a book, he, in my fingers. 
“ ‘Tarry!”’ cried I; but he lingers 
‘Not an hour for any one. 


‘* See,” said he, ‘ the book I leave you 
Is all clean; let none deceive you, 
-E’en in time of sorest need. 
Write each day a page all glowing 
With good deeds; with love o'erflowing,. 
So that angel eyes might read. 


«Vell of here, a cup of water 
To some needy son or daughter ; 
Tell of tears you wiped away. 
Yell of telling the old story— 
lIow he came from Heaven's glory 
Seeking all who go asiray. 


“ Tell of lifting up those falling ; 
Tell of answers to some calling 
For your help, when in despair. 
Tell it not like idle story; 
Tell it to be sung in glory, 
When ’tis opened over there. 


“Tf thy tears should mar the pages, 
Let them fall; ’twill tell the ages 
That you sorrowed not to give 
More of love to help a brother; 
More of strength to lift another 
Up to light, that he might live.” 


So I took the book, still sighing 
For the old year, dying, dying ! 
Gone, with all its precious store. 
Kissed the leaves, a fervent token 
‘That my vow should not be Lroken— 
Turned to face the world once more. 
P. H. Bristow. 
Waspincron, D. C., Jan. I, 91. 





STRENGTH BORN OF STRUGGLE. 


[ Essay read before the Evlectie Literary Society, Dec. 12, 1890.) 

There are three kinds of strength, 
physical, mental, and moral. These three, 
distinct and separate, are yet bound to- 
gether, each having its bearing on the 
other. Physical strength is gained by 
exercise, vigorous and constant. 
out it the body weakens, and becomes 
comparatively useless. As with an iron 
implement, the injurious effects of rust, 
following disuse, are worse than the wear 


and tear of constant activity. 


_As it is with the body, so with the | 


mind. Unless continuous, vigilant effort 
is made, the mind not only fails to gain 
new power and strength, but it even loses 
that which it had attained. External 
circumstances should have no poweys to 
check our efforts toward intellectual 
growth, but should rather be an added 








‘bring out the best in themselves, 


"same rule holds good... 





stimulas. for. greater work. Instead ‘of ; 


- repining over adverse circumstances, we. 


should be thankful for them, knowing | 
that “strength. is born. of | ‘struggle.’’ 


History ts-full of the names of those who 
| have struggled. through ‘poverty .and ob- 
| scurity up to renown. 
men as Benj. 
| Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln, James. 


The lives of such. 
Franklin, ‘Henry Clay, 


A. Garfield, and a host of others. like 
them should be an inspiration to us. teach- 


ing us that ze obstacles are too great to. | 
_be overcome by perseverance and persis- 
tent struggle. 


Contrast such men with 
those who idle away the years, waiting, 
Micawber-like, for ‘‘something to turn 
up,’’ for some wave which shall bear them 
on its crest, and carry them on to fame 
and fortune. ‘There is no such thing as 
‘“‘chance.’’ It is not a chance circum- 
stance which enables. men to seize oppor- 
tunities atthe golden moment. It can 
only be the result of careful training. 
The opportunities come at some time to 
each of us, but they are worthless to all 
but those who have by constant activity 
and toil, prepared themselves to embrace 
each opportunity and make it subservient 
to their purposes. Their struggles to 
have 
given them the strength requisite for the 
critical moment. 


And in the building of character the 
We struggle with 
the evil tendencies inherent in our 
natures, and with the aid given us from. 
above, we are enabled to overcome them. 
He who has not been tempted, cannot 
boast of strength, because of that we can 
judge only by the power to resist evil. 


/ Holland says,— 


With- | 


“Tn the throng 
Of evils that assail us, there are none 
That yield their strength to Virtue’s struggling arm 
With such munificent reward of power 
As great temptations. 
Endurance; saintly fortitude by pain ; 
By sickness patience; faith and trust by fear; 
But the great stimulus that spurs to life, 
And crowds to generous developmient 
Each chastened power and passion of the soul, 


We may win by toil 


Ts the temptation of the soul to sin, 
Resisted, and re-conquered, evermore. ’ 

Each temptation met, bravely struggled 
with, and overcome, leaves us stronger 


to meet the next, and makes each victory 
X 





10 


greater rer he det 
and conquering the temptattons which 


By fas resisting "9 


beset us, not only are our own lives made 


purer and better and happier, but our in- 
fluence upon those about us will be 


strengthened, and we may be enabled to _ 


help others to work in the ‘‘ narrow way’ 
‘‘that leads at last to the light.”’ 

«No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in ils strife, 
- And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
The spirits of just men made perfect on high, 
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date, it should read with interest.” 


In case the rate of interest charged i 1S not- 


the same as the. legal rate of the State, 
the ‘‘ rate of interest ”’ 
ed in the note. 


Let us notice the eadieas of this note — 
| Misses Lizzie B. Howe, Ida. M. -Pecht, 


to make it negotiable. 


The army of martyrs who stand by the Throne 
And gaze into the Face that makes glorious their — 


own, 
Know this, surely, at last. 
sorrow, 


Honest work forthe day, honest hope for the mor- , 


row, 

Are these worth nothieg more than the hand they 
make weary, 

‘The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 
dreary ? 

IIush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the 
Spirit 

Echo: he that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 

Cora A. BRUMBAUCH. 
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NEGOTIABLE NOTES.—No. 1 





Negotiable Notes enter largely into 
business transactions. The statements 
of the National Banks show that they have 
thousands of dollars out on notes which 
they have discounted. 

A note is one of the most common 
forms of negotiable paper. Notes are 
used by persons who have a limited know- 
ledge of negotiable paper. By negotia- 
ble paper is meant business paper that may 
be transfered from one person to another, 
and this second person has the right to 
collect the full face value of the paper. 
Notes, checks, drafts, etc., , 
of negotiable paper. 


» tions. 
Honest love, honest’ ).y providing you have the meney. 
must have it. ) 

5. It is signed by the Maker, oa 
| Jones. 


6. Since the note is a Penueseanisl 


~~ notes fall due. 


_ law says we must count that number of | a Russion meeting ; during the Fall term 


1. It is made payapie to the. eile of | 
| John Smith. 


2. It is made payable in money. 
3. It is made payable on a day that 
can | be definitely calculated. 


4. It is made payable without condi- 
(You cannot say you promise to _ 


| You 


note the words “ without defalcetion ”’ 


are inserted. 


It is important that we know when 


a certain number of days after date, 


' days after the day on which the note is 


written, and three days of grace. 
the last day of grace the note matures | 
and must be paid. 


certain conditions in order to make these | 
- days, and in leap year twenty-nine. 


papers negotiable. 


The following is a negotiable note in | 


the State of Pennsylvania. 


$234; Huntingdon, Pa., Jan. 17, 1891. 


Ninety days after date, 


The law prescribes | 


When a note is writ- 
ten acertain number of months after date, 
calendar months are meant, and we must 
count that number of calendar months 
and three days of grace. 
months are meant the months found 
in our almanacs, January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, Aug- 
ust, September, October, November, 
and December. 
are not all of the same length 
in length from twenty-eight days to 
Four month have thirty 
days each; seven cents have each thir y- 


one days; one month has twenty-eight 


In counting calendar months we count 


_ from the day on which the note ts written 
to the corresponding day of the next 
- month, and if the next month does not 


I promise to | 


pay tothe order of John Smith, Two | 


—- 
fe 


a Dollars, 
value received. 
John Jones. 





Hundred Thirty-four 
without defalcation, 


and 


In this note John Smith is the Payee, 
the person who is to receive the money. 
John Jones is the Maker, the person who 
promises to pay to John Smith. 

This note says nothing about interest, 
and it cannot draw interest until it is due. 
At the maturity of the note, 
paid, it begins to draw interest, and will 
draw interest, at the legal rate of the 
State, until it is paid. 


When a note is to draw interest from | 


if it is not | 


have as many days as the day of the month 
on which the note is written, the month 


is up on the last day of the next month. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| popular among the students. 
| these, informal parlor receptions have been 


January 25th plus one month is February 
25th, but January 3oth plus one month is 
February 28th ina common year, and 
February 29th in a leap year. | 


|. E. S. 





SOCIABLES.—A new and commendable 
departure has been taken at the Normal, 
in reference to the sociables -formerly so 


Instead of 


introduced to which all the students were 
invited, together with the Trustees and 


must. be mention- — 


When a note is written | 


On ing was held. These special programs 





the | 


j 


Etsler, and Joseph E. ‘Saylor. | 


| proved so acceptable that 


nn ne nn 





aie: wives. 


A. committee of recep- : 
first reception the committee consisted of — 
and Cora A. Brumbaugh, Messrs. Geo. 


For last 
reception the same. committee. received, 


with the addition of Mr. A. C. Wiand. 
The time allotted was from 8 to 10, and ~ 


was spent pleasantly and_ profitably, in - 


conversation, some literary entertainment, 
| addresses, etc. 


. These receptions are a 
decided improvement on the sociables, 


_and it was.to establish an entertainment of 


a more dignified character that they were. 
introduced. They familiarize the young 
people with the customs of refined society, 
and educate their manners into a refine- 
ment that will prove a pleasure to them. 


Sociery Work. During a Spring term | 
of 1890, a special program was miade for 


of present school year a MEXICAN meet-. 


three ad- 
ditional special programs are being ar- 


_ ranged for the present session—a LowELL 


By calendar — 


_ meeting for Feb. 


20; a LONGFELLOW 
meeting for Feb. 27, which are the poets’ 
birthdays; a Musica program for March 
13. In these meetings everything that 


is said has a reference to the subject of 


The calendar months — 
, they vary | 


the program, and they are very UateresiIne | 


and instructive. 


New Desks —Desks of the ‘‘ Orion’ 
pattern are being placed in the writing 
or Commercial room. They make a 
beautiful furnishing fora class room, neat, 
substantial and handsome. ‘The agent 
J. K. Snavely of Harrisburg, Pa., will 
answer any inquiries concerning these 
superior school desks. Those who are. in 
need of school furniture would do them- 
selves a favor by communicating with him. 


Sprinc TERM.—The prospects: for the 
Spring term are so flattering that the Trus- 
tees are furnishing every available room 
in the building for the accommodation of 
students. Those who are contemplating 
attending during that term would do well 
to apply soon that there may be no disap- 
pointment to any. 


The Art Studio on the fourth hall of 
the new building, presided over by Miss 
Cora A. Burmbaugh, the brush director, 
is a place of beauty, and shows that there 
is a marked advancement in this special 
Department, which should be better pat- 


_ ronized than it now is. 


Two. of these receptions. ao 

have been held; one durin g the last week . 
| of Fall term; and another Saturday even- 
ing January 31. 
‘tion was selected from the faculty. -For 
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PE ERSO? NALS. 


J. A. Myers, Superintendent of Mifflin 
Co., Pa., paid us.a visit not long since. 
Prof. W. J. Swigart was at Frederick 
City, Md., 
for a week. 


i 


ited the Normal recently. He is teaching, 
and expects to return for Spring term. 


Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh attends local 


Instituteson Saturdays giving instruction, 
and working up the interest of the School. 


Miss Edith Newcomer, of Waynesboro, | 


was a student at the Normal during Bible 


Sessions. She was a former valued stu- 
dent. 
J. J. Oller and J. Newcomer visited 


the Normal during Bible Sessions. Their 
short visit was pleasant to them and their 
friends here. 


Mr. Geo Neff of Alexandria, whose 
charming little wife was Miss Grace Dopp, 
will shortly remove to Steelton, Pa., to 
engage in business. 


I. C. Zeigler, of Royer’s Ford, was 
teaching near his home, but was obliged 
to stop his school on account of sickness. 
We hope he inay soon recover. 


lately, where he held meetings: 


Bert Landis, a student of last year, vis- | 








Waynesboro, Pa. 





the Normal Chapel during the Bible Ses- 
sion. 


meetings. 


neeti He has some stigagements 
yet to fill. : 


He has also been lecturing and. 


instructing at Institutes and educational , twenty-seven pupils, and teaches, besides. 


_ Prof, M. G. Brumbaugh gave us. foun! 
very interesting and instructive talks in 


II 


fon F. . McKee, of the ere of 1889, io | 


teaching near his home, Mapleville, Md. 


_ He boards. at. home, 
few expenses to meet. 


and. therefore. has 
Mr. ‘McKee has — 


_ the common: branches, Algebra, Geo- 


Her brother, Lodge, was a former student _ 
of the Normal and is a route agent in the | 


begun a series of meetings under. J. B’s 


ministrations. He is doing excellent, and 


| we hope, acceptable work for the Master, 





Miss Jennie S. Harley’ has just com- — 


pleted Book-keeping. This was done in 
connection with her teaching, and shows 
what may be done by persistent effort. 


W.S. Price of ’84, has gone from his | 


home at Royer’s Ford to the ‘‘ City of 
Brotherly Love,’’ where he has a position 
as book-keeper with I. G. Harley & Co. 
wholesale grocers. 


Miss Annie D. Michener of Beloit, 
Ohio, came for Bible Sessions, and con- 
tinues in the school] with general studies, 
but devotes her time especially to music, 
instrumental and vocal. 


Miss Lena Wiand, of Ohio, expects to - 


attend the Normal during Spring term, 
and may complete the Normal English 
Course. She spent a year here, and is 
now teaching near her home. 


A very young gentleman whose name 
the writer does not know has come to the 
Normal, and is under the care of Prof. 
and Mrs. Beery. 
lessons ; but will doubtless turn his atten- 
tion to poetry, later on. 


Miss May Oller, 85, attended the Bible 
Sessions, just closed, and intended re- 
maining to take special work to the end 
of the present term, but was called home 
unexpectedly. 
gard for the Normal. 


She has a very warm re- | 





_ Pa., paid a short visit to the Normal re- | 


-term, and will likely return. 


and his ministrations are acceptable to 
| the churches wherever he goes. 


Mr. J. C. Mathers, of Kansas, came to 


prepare for the Business or Commercial 
Course. This Course promises to be 
largely patronized, and it will be thorough, 
practical, and worthy of patronage. The 
proper way to succeed in business is to 
prepare to transact business in a business- 
like manner. 


ton, D. C. He has removed his family 
to the Capitol city and purchased a home. 


Miss Laura Black, a former Normalite, 


also has a position in Washington, and is 
charmed with the beauties of that most 
beautiful city. 


Miss Minerva Roop of Frederick, Md., 
came to attend the Bible Sessions, and is 


so well pleased with the Normal that she 


has entered the classes for the present 
In addition 
to her other studies she has commenced 
painting lessons in which beautiful art she 
promises to succeed nicely. 


Mrs. Dr. Hershey of Derry Church 


3 


cently and attended a Society meeting. 


' She is visiting her sister, Mrs. L. 5. Shim- 


meld. 


He has begun vocal | 


| U.S. Postal Service on the B. & O. be- 


_ tween Grafton and Baltimore. is teaching at Woodsdale, Ohio.» 


| | | — metry, Book-keeping, and Natural Phil-| se 
Miss Annie Ross of West Virginia en- ~ osophy. | 
| tered the classes recently, and will remain | 
_ at work the remainder of this school year. 


| He also uses his spare moments. 
instudy. Mr. McKee speaks very kindly 
of his associations while at the: Normal, 
and sends his best wishes for the. success 
of the school and the church. — 


— John J. Hoover, of. the ase 1889, ; 
He | 


J. B. Brumbaugh and “family as at i speaks 1 in glowing terms of his school. 


The. church there has . 


Mr. Hoover is well representing his Nor- 


' mal training in his teaching and in Insti- 


tute. work in the State. Mr. Hoover 


' read. an. interesting. paper before the . - 


T eacher’ s Association of Butler Co., Ohio, 


on “Modern Research and its Revela-. 
| tions.’ 


The papers of. Hamilton City | 


Cas him. Mr. Hoover is also 





She was a student of the Normal 


when she was Miss Lillie Bare, and will ° 


be pleasantly remembered by many of 
these, associated with her while here. 


H. P. Fahrney. of the class of 88, is 
managing the business of the American 
Manufacturing Co., of Frederick City, 
Md. The American Standard Inks man- 
ufactured by this company have the en- 


dorsement of the leading dealers and | 


users in the country. H. P. is in sympa- 
thy with the business. and will make it a 


SUCCESS, 








was an efficient teacher, 


continuing his studies, in Latin, Higher 
Arithmetic, and Higher Algebra. | 

Mr. J. S. Harley, of Harleyville, after - 
an absence of several years has returned, | 
and is at the Normal preparing to enter 
Juniorexaminations. Miss Lizzie Knep- 
per of Mt. Alto, and Fannie Shellenber- 


cS (ere de 14 ian accepted a. Bet of Altoona, expect to enter the Spring 


position in the Census Office in Washing- _ term and also rise to the position of Jun- 


iors. Enough students are now prospec- 
tive for the Junior examinations to make 
the next Senior class the largest in the — 
history of the school, We will endeavor 
to accommodate all who wish to enter, 
however, and we offer every possible ad- 


vantage to secure a thorough training. 


It is with regret and deep sorrow that 
we announce the death of another Alum-— 
nus. Nathaniel S. Replogle, ’85, passed 
from active work to the rest from labor, 
a few minutes after twelve o’clock on 
January 28,1891. His death was caused 
by Typhoid Fever. When he was attack- 
ed with the disease so much dreaded and 
so fatal in its results, he was principal of 
the Myersdale schools, Somerset Co., Pa., 
and was doing an excellent work. He 
and devoted 


Christian worker. He leaves a wife and 








one child. His age was 27 yrs. 7 mo. 
' and 12 da. 
THE Youts’s Companion, Boston, 


Mass., for 1891 witl give an instructive 
and helpful Series of Papers, each of which 
describes the character of some leading 
Trade for Boys or Occupation for Girls. 
They give information as to the appren- 
ticeship required to learn each, the wages 
to be expected, the qualities needed in 
order to enter, and the prospects of suc- 


Cess. 
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The Editor of the Juniata EcHo re- 
spectfully asks those to whom this, No. 2, 
is sent that they 
paper for one year. Do it Now. 
delay the matter it will be forgotten. 
can furnish some copies of No. 1, and 
will do so gladly when request is made. 
The Ecuo will afford each one a means 
of communication with the College here 
and the educational work at Huntingdon. 
Please let us have your 
To those who wish tt, and will send five 
subscribers at 25cts, we will send a hand- 
some cabinet size photograph of the Fac- 
ulty of the Normal—eleven members. 


Unusual advantages are afforded to 


students who come to Huntingdon to 
school. 
had in all branches and all departments 
of learning that are necessary to equip 
young people for the responsible duties 
in life, or desirable for their pleasure or 
happiness. The curriculum of the Col- 
lege leads up from the preparation in the 
elements, threugh the gradation stages 
toa course of learning equal to that of 
the good colleges of the country. There 
are special courses to meet the wants of 
students who desire training in special 
directions to fit them for certain special 


Huntingdon, Pa. . 
and life. 
lives of those who enjoy its advantages 
better than those who do not, 
them above the control of the passionate 
- Maitland, Pa. and Justful into the control of the spirit-_ 
ual and intellectual, does it accomplish | 
_ its purpose. 

Huntingdon, Pa. — 
- Huntingdon, Pa. . 
| sponsibility assumed, 
- the highest sense, but not sectarian. 


Bible is the guide and standard of relig- — efficient work for the church, which it 


will subscribe for the © 


College in the chapel each week. 
- religious meetings begin on Sunday morn- 


subscription. . 


(Thorough training can here be — 


SUNIATA | ECHO. 











comings There is one think we claim 
here for our work, that is not found any- 
where, or at all other schools of similar 








eciiie. ete., isclore an audience. It 


_ is encouraging to learn how very few lap- 
_ ses there are in the program, and to note 


grade, and with equal scholastic advan- » 


tages. 
ing tendency of the popular sports, some- 
times in themselves of questionable pro- 
priety ; but we aim to weave into the web 
of knowledge, as it comes from the men- 
tal loom, the golden threads of that high- 


er knowledge which makes the finished 


fabric acceptable to the Great Teacher. 
In every Course and in every Depart- 


teachings of the Divine Word are exem- 
plified ; and no departure from the highest 


ions views may be entertained by those 
entering the classes, or if no religious 
views, they cannot fail all to be benefited 


and made better, nobler, purer in thought 
Only as education makes the 


“and lifts 


The Normal College has ever aimed, 


to be Christian in 


ious teaching. It contains the creed as 


_ promulgated by the founder of the Christ- 
jan system and in Him let all things be 


/ yea and Amen. 
If you | 


We. 








We keep away from the distract- 


the interest in, and attendence to, the 
exercises. The officers change every four 


' weeks, so giving more persons the oppor- 


tunity of presiding over the meetings. 
Besides all these there are private hall 


! prayer meetings for the earnest and de- 
voted. With all these services and meet- 


ment, by every proper means the pure . 


ings and the opportunities afforded no 
one need fail in spiritual growth and men- 
tal improvement. If the church were — 
properly awake to its best and highest in- 


' terests the Normal College at Hunting- 


_ don, Pa., should have a thousand students 
moral type is allowed. Whatever relig- | 





- paration. 


and now aims, with a full sense of the re- | College, laboring earnestly and with com- 


in regular attendance, and an endowment 
fund sufficient to meet all the needs of 
the school. - . 


There are many yonng people who see | 
the advantages of education, and the nec. 
essities of more elevated training, who do 
not have the means at commatid to carry 
out their purposes. Young ministers, 
who have been called by the church, who, 
with their present limited education do 
not feel prepared for ‘the work and its 
responsibilities, are seeking further pre- 
Three such are now at the 


- mendable energy to be the better prepared 


The © 


for the.Master’s service, and to do more 


exacts from them without adequate com- 
pensation. Such should be provided with 
free scholarships, and have all their legit- . 


_ imate expenses met, under liberal endow- 


| ments. 


There are nine regular meetings at the | 


ing at g A. M. with Sunday-school, after 
which the various Bible classes meet for 
the study of the Bible. At ro:30 A. M. 


after which there is a singing service for 
those who desire to attend. At6P. M. 
the Young People’s Prayer Meeting is 


the means of accomplishing great good. 
After this comes the regular Sunday-even- 
ing service. At this service all students 
are expected to be present. Every Wed- 


and at the close of this meet- 
ing, the first Wednesday evening in each 
month, the regular church meeting is held. 

The Literary meetings are held on Fri- 
The Eclec- 
tic Literary Society holds its meetings on 
Friday evening, and the Juntor Literary 
Society Saturday night. Both 
these Societies are doing good work, and 
afford excellent opportunities to become 
proficient in speakin 


convenes ; 


day and Saturday evenings. 


meets 


g, debating, reading. 


The: 


There is wealth enough in the 
church to do all this, if those possessing 
it could but have their hearts moved by 


the fire of love to God and their fellow- 


is the regular public service, immediately | 


bearing on them as a heavy burden, 


men. Why not consecrate more of the 
wealth of the church to the Lord’s ser- 
vice? It is che dest investment. 

The Trustees of the Normal College, 
who have labored with these questions 


can 


- readily use in the work a large amount. 
held, which is well attended and has been | 


and not to enrich themselves. Each one 
has already donated to the cause large 


amounts of money, much precious and 


valuable time ; and the only return they 


expect is the good they see it doing for 
nesday evening the regular prayer meeting | 


others. Come to their help. Open wide 
your hands, and as the dollars go the bles- 


sings will crowd upon you and overwhelm 


you with joy and gladness. In giving to 
worthy objects we are not as willing as we 
ought to be, to do so in full, confident 
faith. No blessing comes of giving only 
that which we can readily spare, or do not 
need. Those who gave of their abun- 
dance received no commendation, but she 
who gave ‘‘all her ving’ was carried by 
the Son to the Father's favor, as worthy 














of more honor than ‘‘they all.’’ If we 
were to measure up to our privileges in 


\ 
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Our School Library has been growing 


' steadily, but we are making room for the 


this respect, what wonderful things could | 


be accomplished! Meditate upon it. 


for the use of the faithful workers now — 
In addition © 


Come see the work,and the need. They - 


are calling, calling for the help. 
His work. ‘The Master calls.”’ 


tional affairs of the world at this time ; and 
it is well: for there never was a time in 


the history of the world when the respon- | 


sibilities were greater; and, when men 
and women, true and good, with the high 


It is . 


books our friends—you, intend to donate — 


here, and those on the way. 


to the School Library there is a Reading © 


- Room supplied with papers and magazines 


. for the use of all students. 


z make room for more good periodicals. 
There is great activity in the educa- | 


sense of their responsibility to God and | 


their felluw men and women, with liberal 
education and careful training, were need- 
ed more than now. Men and women to 
go out, not to drift with the current which 
carries along all the debris and useless 
matter into the ocean of forgetfulness, 


but men and women, strong and noble, | 


who will stem the tide, labor against the 
current, mold and direct public sentiment, 
teach the ignorant, raise the fallen, and 
make their influencé to be felt in every 
direction in which they turn their atten- 
tion. 


There is much teaching that is errone- 
ous, even in this enlightened nineteenth 
century. As activity increases in one 
direction it increases in all others, and if 
the opportunity is not grasped tu implant 


the truth where it should be implanted 


error will be rank in its growth. Let 
every worker push to the front. Our own 
best interests depend upon our faithful- 
nesss as workers; but very much more— 
the good of others about us, for whose 
good we are, in a large measure respon- 
sible, depends upon what we do, and how 
we do it. None maysay, ‘It isno busi- 
ness of mine, I am not my brother’s keep- 
er.”’ Wedo not live for ourselves; but 
the influence we exert to-day will go on, 
and on, adown the ages, touching other 
lives, making its impress until it shall be 
owned by the great Architect as good, or 
we shall be called to account and to 
judgment for our error. ‘‘It is asolemn 
thing to die,’’ but it is a fearful thing to 
live ; and the responsibilities of living are 
becoming greater, as the years drop into 
the past. There is more work to be done 
in this year of grace, 1891, than in the 
past year, or any of the years that have 

gone. Skilled workmen are needed. 
* Will you be one? Then prepare for 
work! Prepare well! You are needed. 
Your place has been waiting for you, and 
while you have been idle the work of ruin 
has been progressing. ‘The harvest truly 
is great, but the faithful workers are 
few. 





' promised. 


Then there are two reference libraries, 
one for the ladies, and another for the 
gentlemen In these are found the En- 
cyclopedias—New American, Britanica, 


valuable books of reference. 


We will also | 
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NEW DEPARTMENTS. 





_ The course of the Normal College, . 
from the beginning, has been upward and | 
onward in all things that pertain to edu- 
cational advantage and facilities. Start- | 
ing,.as it did, in two small rooms it has ne- 
cessitated one removal after another until 


_-founded on its present location, where, 


+ at the time, a building was erected which 


_ was thought to be sufficiently large and 


- commodious for all purposes. 


But it was 


' not long until it became evident that more 
etc., Unabridged Dictionaries and many , 


| patronage. 


Se on eee ae eer peer eer : erection of the large and well arranged ad-. 


ber of lithographic views of Huntingdon, | 


the seat of the Normal College. 
one who will send 6 subscribers to JUN- 
1ATA Ecuo for one year we will forward 
one of these views plain or colored. They 
are large and handsome. They were in- 


To any | 


tended to be sold at $5.00 but we had . 


offered them at $1.00, and now make a > 


et YW z 
i further reduction and will close them out | The literary standard has also been ad 


at socts each. Address, JuniaTA EcuHo, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


room was needed to meet the growing 
This want was met by the 


dition which now graces the Campus and 
adds so much to the convenience and 
comfort of all. What will be next along 
this line the wants of the Institution will 
determine. 

But the advance has not been confined 
toa growing patronage and the adding 
of building and attendant conveniences. 


vancing, and has more than kept pace 


, with the other enlargements. 


All graduates of the Normal English | 
Course of the Normal College should for- | 


ward the fee at once and receive the 
Master’s Diploma. 


A very handsome one | 


has been executed on parchment, and all | 
graduates of two years, continuing in the , 


pursuit of knowledge, and still maintain- 
a ‘*good moral character’’, are entitled 
to the Master’s Degree. Address the 
SECRETARY of the Board of Trustees. 


A handsome photograph of the Faculty 
of the Normal College was taken at the 
close of last school year. It is cabinet 


size and gives a good likeness of each of 


the eleven members of the Faculty. A 
copy will be sent to any person who de- 
sires one for 32cts. Address, JUNIATA 
Ecuo, Huntingdon, Pa. 


The ‘‘ Annual Meeting’’ of the BRETH- 
REN (German Baptist) CuuRcH will be 
held at Hagerstown, Maryland, June 2, 
3, and 4. Superior accommodations are 
This location is on the line 
of the Cumberland Valley Railroad, which 
has one of the finest roadbeds in the coun- 
try. 

The American Medical Association 
will hold its forty-second annual session 


in Washington, D. C., May 5, 6, 7, and 


8, commencing Tuesday at 11 A. M. 
Dr. Wm. B. Atkinson of Philadelphia is 


_ permanent Secretary. 


in life shall be? 


Have you decided what your pursuit 
Too many wait Jill life 


- is about over before they find out what 


they are going to be about. 











At first there was practically but one 
Course, the ‘‘ Normal English.’’ This 
was followed by the ‘‘Scientific.”’ And 
now we are prepared for the ‘* Classical,’’ 
and promise to give it as full, thorough 
and complete as can be given by many 
of the leading colleges of the country that 
can boast of more age and wealth. 
Other departments have been added. 

DEPARTMENT OF Music. We have now 
arranged to give a thorough Course in 
VocaL and INSTRUMENTAL Music; includ- 
ing Voice Culture, Harmony, Composi- 
tion, &c. This Department is in charge 
of ‘teachers who have attended the best 
Musical Schools in the land and are mak- 
ing music their life work. 

DEPARTMFNT OF ParnTiING. In_ this 
beautiful Art, that adds so much accom- 
plishment to those who desire a full and 
practical education, we offer excellent 
opportunities, such as, we are sure, will 
render satisfaction to all who have a taste 
for the beautiful as well as the useful. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT. Believing, as we 
do, in the education of the heart as well as 
the head, this very essential Department 
has been adedd within the last year, and we 
are glad tosay that it has been appreciated. 
and a large number of students are taking 
advantage of the facilities thus afforded of 
getting a knowledge of -the best of all 
books, the Bible. 
terest that is being taken in it indicates 
that it will soon become one of the lead- 
ing features of the College, and well it 
should, as no young man or woman should 
go out as a graduate of any Institution of 


And the growing in- 
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knowledge of the Bible. 
CoMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
but not least. 
open a regular Commercial or Business 
College in connection with our other work. 
And for the head of it we have engaged 
the services of a man who has had four- 
teen years of practical and successful ex- 
perience in this kind of work, and as a 
penman he has no superior. 


Latest 


learning without having a commendable 


d JUNIATA ECHO. 


‘The publishers of. The Youth's Compan 


' tom have sent usa handsome souvenir with 


We have now arranged to 


He isa 


graduate of two of the best Business Col- | 


leges in the United States. He will not 
only head the Department, but will have 
a financial interest in the work, so that 
no effort will be left unmade to make it 
a success from the very start. The De- 
partment will be opened at the beginning 
of the next school year, fully equipped to 


give a Course as thorough and complete 
as can be had in any of our large cities 


and ata much less cost, as the rooming 
and boarding will be much cheaper. 
Those contemplating a Course of this 
kind will do well to wait until next Sep- 
tember as we expect to offer some induce- 
ments that can be had nowhere else. 

H. B. B. 








The study of Harmony is indispensable 
to those who wish to become real musi- 
cians. Lessons are given in this branch 
of musica! study at the Normal. 


THE 


Latest Improved 


SCHOOL DESK 


Manufactured. 


| 
; | 
‘THE Strongest, Sim- 
plest, Most Perfect, and | 
only Noiseless Seat 
Hinge ever introduc- 
ed, and warranted to 


remain so. 





the announcements of. authors and articles. deals to our patrons and friends, we offer the ex- 


cellent publications named below with the JUntaTa fie 


for the next year’s volume. It has seven. 
illuminated pages, one for each day in 
the week, very quaint in style, the whole 
forming a ‘‘ Book of Days,’’. and each: 
page illustrating a line of the old rhyme: 
‘Monday for Health, 
Tuesday for Wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for Losses, . 
. Friday for Crosses, 
Saturday No Luck at all; — : 
Sunday the Day that is Blest . 
With Heavenly Peace and Rest.” 

This novel and unique calendar ‘is sent 
free to all new subscribers to Zhe Com- 
panion who send $1.75 fora year’s sub- 
scription and request it at the time en PeY 
subscribe. 


The Companion is already a favorite in | 
half a million homes, and old as well as | 


young enjoy its weekly visits. 





Col. Ingersol recently pronounced a 
eulogy on the ‘‘veteran’’ poet, 
Whitman, of Camden, N. J. The lectur- 


_ertalkéd two hours to an audience of 


| about 3ooo. 
| fit to the poet, who sat on the platform - 
_ during the delivery. 


The proceeds were a bene- 


Mr. 


seventy-two years old,-and feeble. 


The (( ORTON” 





Walt » 


| 
) 
| 


Whitman is | 

















| "CLUBBING ‘LIST. | 
To encourage reading, and supply good period. aoa 


Eco, at prices named. 

We will furnish either. of. the following five dol- 
lar publications, and two. copies of the Ecuo for 
$5.00:—Popular Science. Monthly: North Amer- 
ican Review; Arena; Forum; Eclectic Magazine. | 

‘Either of the following a and Echo. for ‘one. be 
at the prices given :—. 


Atlantic Monthly, -— oe Pe fore) for Gs 66 


-| Century; mo, - — - oe - 4,00 for ‘4.00 
Harpers Magazine, mo., - | . 4.00 for” 4.00 | 
| Seribners Magazine, mo., - — - 3.00 for 3.00 
St. Nicholas mo, - ©--. - © 3.00 for. 
_| Cosmopolitan, mo.,. - -. +. 2.40 for 
_ Youths’ Companion, (new subs. ) 1.75 for 1.75 
Chautauquan, mo.,_—- - - 2,00 for 2.15 
| Christian-Herald, W’kly,- = - —--1.50 for 1.50 
American Agriculturist, mo.,  - 1.50 for 1.50 
Household, mo., - - - - 1,00 for. 1.15 
We will furnish any. periodical published, and, 


in many instances ata considerable saving to the 
~ subscriber. 


Write for terms, giving a list of what a 
you want, enclosing stamp. 


FRESH AND CLEAN AND NEVER STALE 7 
Is my stock of family supplies. My California fruits 
and vegetables are the finest the market-can produce, 
and prices that are at the bottom. My stock of. 
Dry Goods, Glass and Queensware, 
BOOTS and SHOES, 


Is always full and new. Just what you want. 
make a ape Ciatty of ; 


BROWN'S PINE TAR SOAP, 


The very best for Toilet and Medical purposes. Try 
it. Iam always glad to see you, come in, 





We | 


0. M. BRUMBAUGH, 
716 Washington St., Opposite Opera House, 
Huntingdon, Pa. | 





Patent V Crown 


THE only successful 
fastening ever used in 
the construction of 
School Furniture. © 
Castings heavier and 
better proportioned 
than any desk in the 
market. 


Examine the ‘ ORION” School Desk and you will at once be convinced of its superiority. 


J. K. SNAVELY,. General Agent, 





HARRISBURG, PA. 


2.50... 
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Nchool, Churel, and Home, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Established April 17, 1876. Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania in 1878. 





AMPLE FACULTY. UNEQUALED FACILITIES. 


HUNTINGDON. 





The town of Huntingdon is located in the 


Juniata Valley, 98 miles west of Harrisburg, 


and 153 miles. east of Pittsburgh. It is an 
old town, with historical associations reach- 
ing back to the earliest settlements of the 
State. It has been the home of inany of the 
celebrated personages who hold responsible 
positions in the Government, and who had 
been noted as scholars and educators. It is 
a literary town, and might well boast of the 
intelligence, refinement, and culture of its 
people. 

Huntingdon enjoys the most healthful cli- 
mate to be found in this latitude. We have 
no malaria, no prevailing disease of any 
kind. Diseases cannot become epidemic 
with the kind of soil and earth beneath, the 
kind of air above, and among the hills as 
they almost surround the town. In select- 
ing a location for the College all the hygienic 
points were taken into account. The build- 
ings are located on an elevated portion of 
ground, with a black slate underlying it. 
The drainage is perfect from all the parts of 
the premises where drainage is necessary. 
All the outlets are eonnected with the sew- 
age system of the town, and all sewers are 
properly trapped. 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 

The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed. conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building. 
recently constructed, is separated froin the 
original building by a trancept through 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the Zadtes’ durlding, and is: pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and clainn of a Zee as well as 
a school, All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 





provided with the Bushnell springs,—the | 


best spring made Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers 


WATER SUPPLY. 





The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplving the town. The 
water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 


is pure, running, creek water, and its use | 


has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. Typhoid fever is not 


known inthe town where the Stone Creek | 


water is used. The use of well water is of- 
ten unsafe and the source of serious sickness. 
There is a system of hot water circulating 


boilers in the building supplying every floor | 


and the bath rooms, with an abundance of 
hot water for washing and bathing purposes. 





i 
; 





HEATING. 





All the rooms are heated by steam. There 7 


are two plants for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an accident to 
either, would not cut off the heating from 
the rooms. The healthfulness of steam 


heating as compared to hot air is known to | 


all who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives ita great advantage over them. The 


aim has been to spare no pains, no expense | 


to give students at the College every possi- 
ble advantage. 


FACULTY. 


E_p. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Olid and New Testament History. 


J. H. BROMBAUGH, Princtpal, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 
GEORGE ELLSLER, 

Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. 


M: G. BRUMBAUGH, 
English Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, 
and Natural Sciences. 


Miss LIZZIE B. HOWR, 
Assistant in English Branches. 
WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Haimony and Voice Culture, 


Miss IDA M. PECHT, 
Instrumental Music and Voice Culture. 


Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 





THE SCHOOL. 





The school itself-is its best recommenda- 
tion It has been in progress since 1876, 
and shaws a regular steady growth. Its 
work in the different department is exempli- 
tied in the lives and work of those who were 
its patrons, many of whom are now oecupy- 
ing important and lucrative positions, and 
all show that their lives have been bettered 
by its teachings. It offers superior advan- 
tives in all respects to all who desire to ob- 
tain an edueation, and at the same time 
have the advantages of being surrounded 
by the highest moral and purest Christian 
influences. 
young people under their charge would do 


| well for them, to note these advantages. 


| 
| 





DEPARTMENTS. 





_In all the departments, every possible fa- 
vility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still to be 
added. The present departments are, 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 


_ CiassicaL, BipLE, Music, aND PaINLING. 


Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, History, . 
Mathematics, Book-keeping. Elocution, Sur- 
veying, Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Hygiene, Natural Sciences, Ancient 
Languages, Evidences of Christianity, Old 
and New Testament History, Music—Vocal 
and Instrumental], Painting. 

Special attention is given to preparing 
young people for teaching, who desire to 
make that their business in life. 


ACCESS. 





Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is loca- 
ted on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, and at the Northern terminus of the 
Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain rail- 
road, making connections at Cumberland, 
Md., with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 


' thus affording easy access from all directions. 


_ TRAINS. 





Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 


. follows:—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 


Parents and guardians having | 


Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
6:30; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day 
oxpress, !2:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 


7:40; Philadelphia Express 10:21. West- 
ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P. M., 


Way Passenger, 12:17; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 
6:30; Altoona Accommodation, 7:40: H.& 
B. T R.R., arrive, 12:15 and 6:30, P. M. 
Leave 8:35 A. M. and 6:35 P. M. , 
There is free mail delivery four times a 
day. Telegraph facilities are ‘afforded for 
those who have occasion forthem. Express 
woods are delivered free. to the College. 


SESSIONS 





There are three regular sessions in the 
year,—Fall, Winter, Spring. The Winter 
Session opens Monday. Dec. 29th, immedi- 
ately after the Christmas vacation, and con- 
tinues 12 weeks. The Spring Session of 1891, 
begins Monday, March 23d and continues 14 
weeks, closing the school vear of ’90—’91. 


TERMS. 





The expenses are as low as can be made 
for the facilities afforded. Catalogues sent 
free on application. Full information con- 
cerning the school can be obtained by ad- 
dressing either the PRESIDENT or the PRIN- 
CIPAL, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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HHAVE STIRRED THEM ALL UD. 


SOU UEC ECo ULI LLELE ELE 





It is no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon | 


me, for which I am very grateful, and I will endeavor in the 
future as in the past to please all and thus merit their con- 
tinued confidence. 


STARTLING! 
WONDERFUL!! UNEQUALED!!! 


Is the very handsome and stylish stock of 


Hine Nress (roads Ladies’ Plush Goats, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 
AND NEW MARKETS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands — 


and New Markets. 
Muffs, Boas, &c. 


Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 
Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. 


Notions! Notions!! Notions!!! 


A stock surpassing all former efforts. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 


stock of goods in every department worthy of your 
inspection. 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, kite. 


In short, 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending © 


the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 


what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. | 


Time is money, «nd the place to save money is at 


WM. REED, 


OPERA HOUSE, 


— - PA. 


DRY GOODS, 


NOTIONS, 
Ladies’ and Children's Wraps, Coats, 


And everything appertaining to . 
the Dry Good Business. 


Your special attention is called to the 
above line of goods. I keep a well selected 


stock and sell at cash prices only. You 


will find in buying here that you are close 


up to the line of reliable good at right 
prices. 
Very respectfully, . 


WILLIAM REED. 


THOMAS 8S. JOHNSTON'S 


(Corner 7th and Washington Sts., 
BLAIR'S 
WRITING TABLETS. 


Paper, Blotter Covers. 


Octavo, 414x7, 20 cts. 
Climax, (or Note, 514 x8) 25 cts. 


Paragon, (or Packet, 534 xg) - 35 cts. 
Good Luck, (or Leiter, 8x1014) 
Also, Sermon and Tegal Cap Sizes. 


50 cts. 


Samples of Paper and full information sent post 
paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


J. C. BLAIR. 
Manufacturing Stationer. 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Nork.—All the above supplied Printed with 


neat Headings as desired, at 82.50, 33.00, $4.00, 


and #5§.50, per Dozen, respectively. 
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HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


_ E. H. BUTLER & CO.’S list of Ap- . 
proved School Books, comprises a com- 


. plete line of common school teat books, promi- 


; hent among which are 


Over 200 Varieties of | 
eties of the Finest — Butler’s Series of Geopraphies, ( just publish- 


est commenclation. 


ed); Butler’s New Readers and Spellers, 
Arithmetics, Grammars, and Histories. 


Also a full list of 
College Text Books, Reading Charts 
and Outline Maps. 


The new series of Geographies bear the high- 
Every teacher should exam- 
ine them. They are being adopted in many of 
the cities, and principal towns of Pennsylvania, 
and other states. The committees on County 
Cutformity have recommended them for exclu- 
sive use in Bedford, Somerset, Clearfield and 
in many of the neighboring counties. Sample 
copies will be forwarded on receipt of introduc- 
tory prices. 

For specimen pages, descriptive circular, or 
price list, Address, 


E.H. BUTLER & CO., 
1180 Areh St., * 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


' Blank Books furnished on short notice. 


J. L. RUPERT, 


JOB PRINTER, 


Letter Heads, 
Bill Heads, 





Business Cards, 
Visiting Cards, 


Envelopes, Programmes, 
Receipts, Circulars, 
Notes, Catalogues, 
Checks, Labels, 
Drafts, Tags, 


Wedding Invitations, &c. 
All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Call and see me. Write for samples and 
prices. (This paper is a sample of my work.) 


718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


HUNTINGDON BOOK BINDERY. 
J. Wu Kina, Proprr, 


(Successor tou Brethren's Pub. Co.) 





Old Books revound and made as good as new. 
All work 
done in a neat and substantial manner. Prices 
furnished and information given. Address, 


J. WM. KING, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 








VoL. I. 
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The Editor of the Juntara Ecuo asks 
those to whom this, No. 3, is sent to 
subscribe for the paper for one year. Do 
it now. If you delay the matter it will 
be forgotten. We can furnish some 
copies of No. land 2, and will do so 
gladly when request is made. The Ecuo 
will afford each one a means of commu- 
nication with their friends here and the 
educational workat Huntingdon. Please 
let us have your subscription. To those 
who wish it, and will send five subscribers 
at 25cts, we will send a handsome cabi- 





net size photograph of the Faculty—elev- 


en members. 


Many pleasant words of commendation 
reach us, from friends of the school and 
those who were formerly associated with 
us. One lady who has joined one of the 
stern professions of life, writes: ‘I thank 
you for copy of Juniata Ecuo, received 
two days ago. Its nice clean print and 
choice of subjects are pleasing to my eye ; 
and provoke most sincere good wishes for 
its success.”’ 

A few of those who are friends of the 
enterprise in hand, but show by their ac- 
tions that their prudence is not governed 
by the judgment that should mould their 
actions, have said ‘I would subscribe for 
the Ecuo if I were sure it would contin- 
ue.’’ Do such know any means of secur- 
ing its continuance? If not, we venture 
to suggest one means. Subscribe at once. 
Send in a large list ofsubscribers. Send 
items of interest in relation to the work 
of yourself and those who are or ought to 
be interested in the noble work of educa- 
tion in which we are engaged. The Junt!- 
ATA Ecuo represents a work too high, too 
grand, too noble to fail, and though the 
heads, the hands, the hearts now teach- 
ing and working should all be laid away 
to silent rest, the work will go on and on. 


God’s work does not stop when one set 


of workers cease others step forward and 








| embraced in the word Religion. 











though they should have to be shown 
as upon the mountain top, secluded. 


Have you never noted how new men are 
called from afar, unexpectedly, to fill a 
place for which they were unconsciously 
preparing? Now, to work, not for a place 
but to help the cause. Your name and 
influence are needed ; needed now. If 
your faith is precious to you, share its 
preicousness with others, by helping them 
into a same precious light. We have a 
school, a home, a church for young men 


and women, where they can live, learn | 


and enjoy the blessedness of all that is 
The 
Ecuo goes out to call others to come. 
It is a minister to you, and for you, and 
through you to others. Don’t sit, idle, 
and wonder whether it will continue, and 
whether the few cents asked and the 
small*amount of work as your share of 
the price of success might possibly be 
lost. There are a few, to whom this very 
enterprise at Huntingdon has seemed so 
precious, that they have ventured their all 
in it; one has sacrificed his life, others 
have given large sums of money, others 
have given much precious time; others 
and some of those named above, are even 
now working on, without compensation, 
teaching, preaching, and all praying that 
the offerings may be worthy the accept- 
ance of the Master. 


The most wonderful improvement of 
this age, if not of any age, is the Phono- 
graph. This instrument as it is now per- 
fected, if indeed any instrument may be 
considered perfect, may be made appli- 
cable to so. many uses that it seems in- 
credible to those who have onlya limited 
knowledge of it. 
it to Washington, D. C. we were taken 


and, by the Secretary Mr. R. F. Crumlin, 


During our recent vis- | 
' drunken men were seen on our 
tothe roomsof the Phonograph Co. | 











were shown the workings of this instru- | 
and knowledge of this age, and the chris- 


ment. We listened to a reproduction of 


several pieces of music by the U.S. Ma- | 
ed these licenses under the circumstances 


rine Band; several pieces of music on 


the cornet, whistling, singing, with piano ; 
| have that sin to answer for at the ‘‘great 


accompaniment, when every note, sound, 


or modulation was as distinct as in the 


original. Reproductions of the voice 
imitating voices from nature, mocking 





bird, butcher sawing meat, pumping, a 
calf, a bumblebee, pig chased by a dog, 
a hen cackling when frightened, an auc- 
tioneer selling warehouse goods in- a B. 
& O. warehouse. Some of these things 
had been given to the cylinders months 
before, others quite recently. Every in- 
tonation of voice can be distinguished 
and this can be done any length of time 
after. Thus, in the ages to come our 
posterity can have reproduced the words 
and voice of their ancestors long after 
their ashes has mingled with the earth. 
An instrument is now constructed so del- 
icate that it registers the breathing, the 
sounds of the lungs and heart, a_ bass 
drum, or the striking of the clock in the 
church tower. This is anage of wonder- 
ful things. 


After four years of practical prohibi- 


tion of the liquor traffic Huntingdon is 


again afflicted with the withering curse, 
thrust into cur midst against the willand 
wish of a very large majority of the whole 
people of this community, and against 
the earnest protest of the best, and the 
whole of the most respectable class, by 
the unfaithfulness of the Court to its 
christian pledges and christian profession. 
When there is an opportunity for the 
Court to exercise its discretion, it ought 
to be exercised in favor of the better, the 
higher, the nobler, the purer—the good : 
but in this case the best interests of the 
whole community were set aside and the 
prayer ofthe few, who are themselves 


_ scarcely law abiding, and whose practices 


and requests show selfishness and an utter 
disregard for the good, had the ear of the 
Court-a majority of it-and the licenses 
asked were granted. ‘The result was that 
in the first twenty days of license more 
streets 
than in the whole of the four years with- 
out license. The licensing of the liquor 
traffic isa terrible sin, and with the light 


tian support offered the judges, who grant- 
under which they were granted here, will 
day;’’ for, the ruin of souls will be laid to 


their charge. One of the judges washed 
his hands of the matter; the other two. 
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both professing christians, through some 
power other than their allegience to the 
church, and their God, to whom they 
must answer, tookthe matter into their 
own hands, being a majority, and set 
aside the will of the people, using the dis- 
cretion the law grants them in favor of 
the wrong in support of sin, the produc- 


of terrible results following the indul- 
gence in the drink habit, granted the li- 
censes against the prayer of the good, and 
in defiance of the efforts of that noble 
band of women, of the Women’s Christ- 
ian Temperance Union and those allied 
with them. 


How greatly these same judges will be 


ashamed of their acts in fastening upon | 


the community such a destroying mon- 


ster, when in the time to come under — ing severely with headache from “‘eye- 


proper enlightenment we can all look back 
and see our doings as they will be viewed 
in the light of that truer advanced age. 
The fact that a practice or business has to 
be licensed is an evident acknowledgment 
of its being wrong. 
toxicating liquors, or the 
should be no more restraint placed upon 


country mill, or the baking of bread 
everywhere. The whole business is mon- 


really encouraging it. As disinterested 
persons, or people what can we think of 
a great Government like this great Gov- 
ernment under which we live, and to 
which we look for protection to our rights 
and property, that will establish a system 
of licensing sin, and derive a revenue 
therefrom ! Ought not our legislators 
for enacting the laws, and the adminis- 
trators of the laws, to blush with shame 
at the remembrance of their acts? The 


things that are wrong the law presumes | 


to forbid, to prohibit, and does any reas- 
onable, right thinking man or woman have 
a doubt as to the great wrong in the use 
of these things that are licensed and about 


which there is so much time and money - 








If the selling of in- | 


eee hak ee _ flected directly into the eyes, and the 
ap tired OF rOnace orate cient Anenanele 4 “continued glare, in one position frequent- 


ly produces serious impairment of the- 
them than on the making of flour at the | 4 : 





| 





spent, first by the enactment of the laws © 
regulating them, then by the courts in | 
punishing the offenders against those un-_ 


rightous laws. 


lives, the premature deaths, the violence | the second, $500, to Miss Lois L. Howe, 


and murder, the suffering children, led | 


to lives of misery and shame, the family 
circles desecrated, virtue destroyed, the 


Then think of the wasted i 


precious souls for whom Christ died, lost | 


through these nefarious things; then, let 


up to God and ask, are my hands clean, ! 


my skirts free? 
concerned in this matter. We havea 


duty to perform, and if some are recreant 


None of us can be un- | 


| 
1 
| 
{ 
| 


ee 


to a high trust, let each one in his own 
sphere work heroically for the right, by 


example and precept teach the better 


way, and our united efforts will prevail. 


Careful observation among students, 


and even school children reveals the fact | 


‘that nearly one third the entire number 


: : - ' Suffer from some defect in vision: and 
ing of misery, poverty and all the train | ) ; 


among those affected a large majority 





have better vision with the left eye than | 
| sympathy, he knew how to find and touch 


with the right: Asa result of a number 


_of years in practice, the writer has found 


cases where the sight of the right eye was 
so impaired by improper use of the eyes 
that it was practically useless, long before 
the sufferer knew the nature of the trouble, 
and he, himself passed all the years of 
study uptoand into professional life 
using only the left eye, all the time suffer- 


sirain.’’ Muchof the difficulty arises, 
primarily, from improper position towards 
the artificial light, and at night. Most 
students and children place the book be- 
tween themselves and the lamp, and the 
rays falling upon the white pages are re- 


optic nerve and sometimes paralysis. 


When there is any reason to suspect any | 


; ; | difficulty with the eyes a careful examin- 
strous and the licensing of a wrong is | 


ation should be made and the error cor- 
rected by properly adapted glasses, or 
spectacles. No glasses should be worn 
that are not properly adjusted. Much 
serious harm is done to many eyes by us- 
ing glasses which magnify instead of 
merely correcting defects in the vision. 
Many persons wear the nose glasses but 
that form of spectacles should never be 
worn continuously, or by persons who 
need to wear a glass for any great length 
of time. They cannot be properly cen- 
tered, which is as essential to proper ser- 
vice from the use of glasses as to have the 
lenses properly ground. The best is al- 
ways the cheapest. | 


Of the three big prizes captured by 
young women in the women’s competi- 
tion for architectural designs for the 
World’s Fair, the first prize of $1,000 
went to Miss Sophie G. Hayden, and 


both of Boston, and graduates of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The third prize, $250, was won by Miss 
Laura Hayes, of Chicago. The competi- 


' tlon was a spirited one. 
these judges who have a discretion look | 


The saltiest body of water in the world 
is the Lake of Urumia, Persia ; the salt is 








| speech and the most intense action. 





THREE CELEBRATED PREACH. 
ERS. | 


Henry Ward Beecher was rather a lec- 
turer on religious themes or a stump 
speaker in the pulpit, than a preacher in 
the conventional sense. In his way he 
was incomparable. He was always con- 
versational in his tones and language. 
He knew how to secure the attention of 
his audience, and, having engaged their 


every spring of human feeling. Some- 
times his sermon would be a talk with his 
congregation, quiet in tone, never once 
impassioned, but always leaving some- 
thing fastened to the memory, not to be 
forgotten for years. Sometimes he would 
begin in the same calm manner, perhaps 
reading the first part of his discourse, 
then, as some thought would kindle in 
his mind, he would forsake the desk and 
use the entire platform. At times he 
would be aroused into the most rapid 
His 


/ short, thick-set frame would be alive from 











22 per cent., which is greater than that : 


of the Dead Sea. 


{ 
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head to foot, and everything would be 
swept before the torrent of his eloquence. 
He always touched thé springs of humor, 
and appealed to the sense of a common 
humanity. Genialin temperament, warm 
in the affections, luxuriant in imagina- 


tion, facile in language, felicitous and 


copious in illustration, exuberant in wit 
and humor, he had, altogether; an equip- 
ment which made him one of the most 
remarkable orators of the century. In 
the proper work of the pulpit, according 
to the accepted standards, his father, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, is said to have excelled 
him. 

T. DeWitt Talmage isa man ofa very 
different type. Tall, lank, and by no 
means handsome, he is almost -sinctimon- 
ious in appearance. In doctrine, he ad- 
heres tothe Presbyterian standards. As 
he is not a philosopher or theological 
thinker, he is never tempted outside the 
lines of orthodoxy. In action in the pul-— 
pit, heis sometimes quite moderate ; at 
other times, especially in his younger 
days, he has been full of antics, even to 
the verge of the grotesque. His peculiar 
power, however, hes in his ability as a 
word-painter. He can marshal the re- 
sources of language to render a scene ora 
thought pictorial to his hearers as no other 
speaker, at least in America, can do. 
Whatever he hasto say comes forth ar- 
rayed in the most vivid forms and colors. 
By many persons this is called sensation- 
al. But whether he goes beyond the 


_ limits of discretion in seeking to impress 
| his thought, is a question of taste on 


which there will be no settled agreement. 
Mr. Talmage’s printed sermons are said 
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to be read by more persons than those of 
any other living preacher. 

Phillips Brooks is a man of very differ- 
ent type from either of these before men- 
tioned. He is tall, andof a very large 
frame, weighing, probably, more than 
two hundred pounds. In the accepted 
sense, he is but little of an orator. He 
reads his discourse in a rapid manner, his 
words seeming to tumble over one anoth- 
er, and being often- hard to distinguish ; 
or he extemporizes in a style but slightly 
differing from his reading. His power 
lies in the richness and generosity of his 
feeling for humanity, the freshness and 
wealth of his thought, based generally 
upon the Scripture, the elegance and ap- 
propriateness of his langurge, the clear 
arrangement and firm advance of his dis- 
course. He is evangelical intone, and 
he impresses every one asa large-natured 
generous man, witha progressive spirit 
and an inexhaustible wealth of resources. 


No matter how often he preaches, he al-. | 


ways draws a large congregation. To 
cross Boston Commonona fine Sunday 
morning, to pass through the Public Gar- 
den and down Commonwealth Avenue, 
one of the finest streets in America, to 
turn down a side street to the left, past 
the remarkable tower of the First Baptist 
Church, circled at the top with Barthol- 
di’s fine basso-relievos of angels, to enter 
the public space, which has at its four 
sides the new Old South Church, with its 
magnificent campanile, the new Public 
Library, the Academy of Fine Arts, dec- 


, : * i 
orated in various attractive colors, and 


Trinity Church, one of the grandest 
structures in America, to enter the last 
and hear Dr. Brooks deliver one of his 
masterly discourses in a style as noble and 


massive as his surroundings, is to have an — 


| 











experience which can not elsewhere be . 
duplicated, and which leaves a lasting | 


impression in mind and _heart.—Uxzon 
Central Advocate. 





NEGOTIABLE NOTES.—NO. 2. 





The 29th of February comes only once 
in four years, and occasionally only once 
in eight years. In 1892, 1896, and 1904 
February will have twenty-nine days, but 
only twenty-eight in the year 1900. 
Mistakes sometimes occur by not making 
allowance for the zgth of February. 
The following article taken from the 
Montgomery Ledger is anexample. 


‘(A BANK CLERK’S ERROR.” 


“The Sellersville National Bank, Bucks | 
county, was worsted in a suit brought by | 
Terrence Kelly, of Bedminster township, © 
on Thursday through the mistake of a. 
Allowance was not made _ 


bank clerk. 





‘one day too late, and the jury so found. 


a 
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for the 29th day of February, 1888, and 
two notes of the plaintiff's were protested 


It was an action of assumpsit, brought by | 
Terrence Kelly against the Bank to re- 
cover $309.50, the amount of his depos- 
it in the bank. The defence was that 
Kelly had been an indorser on certain 
notes given by Henry Shisler and dis- 
counted at the bank, which notes went 
to. protest and were charged up against 
Kelly, thus exhausting his balance.”’ 

Mistakes are sometimes made by sup- 
posing that one month and thirty days 
are equivalent expressions; two months 
and sixty days ; three months and ninety - 
days. They are not equivalent express- 
ions. 

Let us take a number of examples to 
illustrate when notes fall due. 





the 29th of February, or the month of 
February 1s not involved. 

1. April 5, 1891, one month after date. 
May ‘5, 18ol, 


é 4é ee ce 


2. 


6c é< ‘ce “ce 


. May 5, 18ol, 


e¢ 6é €é 


N Ot he G 


co 


. May 5, 1891, 
7. April 5, 1891. 
8. May 5, 1891, 
g. April 5, 1891, sixty 
0. May 5, 1891, 
1 
2 


6é cé ce 6é 


&é 6é 


peed 


. April 5, 1891, ninety “ 
. May 5, 1891, | 
The above notes will fall due as given © 
below. 
1. May 5, 1891—May 8, 1891. 
2. June 5, 1891—June 8, 1891. 
3. June 5, 1891-——June 8, 1891. 
4. July 5, 1891—July 8, 1891. 


oe C4 ce 











_ of grace. 
_ Fourth of July come on Saturday. 








5. July 5, 1891—July 8, 1891. 
_ 6, August 5, 1891—August 8, 1891. 
7. May 5, 1891—May 8, 1891. 
8. June 4, 1891—June 7, 1891. 
9. June 4, 1891—June 7, 1891. 
10. July 4, 1891—July 7, 1891. 


11. July 4, 1891—July 7, 1891. 


12. August 3, 1891—August 6, 1891. 
In giving the time whena note falls 
due, we usually give two dates. The 


first date indicates the end of the time 


mentioned in the note, the time when 
the note is nominally due; the second 
date indicates the last day of grace, the 
time when the note is legally due and 
must be paid. 

In Pennsylvania when the last day of 
grace falls on Sunday or a legal holiday, 
the note must be paid the day before. 
Whenever the last day of grace falls on 
Sunday the note must be paid on Satur- 
day preceding, and if Saturday should 


| happen to be a legal holiday, the note 
| Must be paid one day earlier, or on Fri- 


day. Ifa note falls due on Monday and 
Monday is a legal holiday, it is due the 
day before, oron Stnday; but when a 


| note is due on Sunday it must be paid on 
, Saturday preceding. 


In the last two 
cases mentioned the person paying the 
the note has the benefit of only one day 
In 1891 Decoration Day and 
Notes 


_ falling due on May 31st must be paid on 


| May 2gth, and notes falling due on July 
_ 5th must be paid on July 3d. 


When a person holding a note payable 


to his order wishes to transfer the note to 
_ another person in payment of a debt he 
_ must write his name upon the back of the 


_ note, that is, he must indorse it. 
- are several kinds of indorsement. 


There 
Let us 


_ suppose the note is payable to the order 


1. Dec. 28, 1890, two months after date. 

2. Dec. 29, 1890, ‘‘ vs i. as 

3. Dec. 29, 1887, ‘¢ a oe 

4. Dec. 30, 1890, - i - oe 

5. Dec. 31, 1890, ‘* os oo. EN 

6. Dec. 28, 1890, sixty days after date. | 

7. Dec. 29, 1890, ‘“‘ a neo ces 

8. Dec. 29, 1887, ‘ = on 

g. Dec. 30, 1890, ‘* sé rr 

1o. Dec. 31, 1890, ** - ace 
The above notes will fall due as given 

below. 

1. February 28, 1891—March 3, 1891. 
2. February 28, r891—March 3, 18q1. 
3. February 29, 1888—March 3, 1888. 
4. February 28, 1891—March 3, 1891. 
5. February 28, 1891—March 3, 1891. 
6. February 26, 1891—-March 1, 1891. 
7. February 27, 1891—March 2, 1891. 
8. February 27, 1888—March 1, 1888. 
g. February 28, 1891—March 3, 1891. 

© ro. March 1, r8gt—March 4, 1891. | 

Let us take a few examples in which | 


of John Smith. John Smith may trans- 
fer the note to any other person by writ- 
ing across the back of the note his name, 


. thus, 


. April 5, 1891, two months afterdate. — 


. April 5, 1891, three monthsafter date. ) 
_ the back of the note 


thirty days after date. — 


John Smith. 
and handing the note to the person. 
If John Smith wishes to make the note 
payable to John Willians, he writes upon 


Pay to the order of John Williams, 
John Smith. 
If John Smith wishes to transfer his in- 
terest in the note to some one else, and 
relieve himself of any further responsibil- 


ity, he writes upon the back of the note 


Without recourse, 
John Smith. 
There are other kinds of indorsements, 


- but the first two are generally used, and 
the first is used more than the second. 
| To afford protection it is better to use the 
- second form. 


When the name alone is 
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written, anybody who has the note can use 
it. When the second form is used as 
above, John Williams is the only person 
who can use it. It is better to use the 
second form, which is called a special in- 
dorsement, or an indorsement in full. 


J. E.S. 





LILIES VERSUS BOYS. 


It was a hot July day and the seashore 
was inviting. I found my way into a 
crowded car in Camden Station, seated 
myself as comfortably asI could, and 
awaited the starting of our train. Scores 
of thoughts thronged into my mind, as I 
watched the coming and going of the 
hundreds of persons that were seeking 
the joys and comforts of the sea-breeze. 
Presently my attention was attracted to 
the pranks of two boys who had selfishly 
secured for themselves two or thee seats 
in a car on an adjoining track, and were 
seemingly ready for what they called ‘‘a 
boss time.’’ They were bright looking 








lads of not more than twelve summers, ; 


and were as active and bustling as 


their mouths, filthy with tobacco, the 


suspicious twinkle of their eyes, the mat- | 





ter that they held in their hands—packages , 


of poison put up inthe shape of dime 
novels—all set me to wondering, and I 
drifted into a state of thoughtfulness, and 
was scarcely again conscious of my sur- 


roundings until we had whirled over | 


many miles of Jersey sand, 


I wondered : 


who the boys were ; who cared for them ; | 
where they were journeying; who their - 
parents were; what they thought ofthem- | 


selves, if they 
would finally Alas! I 
felt that they were not simply on a road 
that would probably lead them to the At- 
lantic, but that they were swif.ly bound 
tor the ocean of ruin into which so many 
boys plunge and have their moral and re- 


become of them. 


thought at all; and what | 


| gracefully curled themselves upon the 


water, yet they were as clean and pure 
and sweet as if they were in the grandest 


| greenhouse or on the tidiest table of the 


prettiest parlor. The hasty glance of 
them which was afforded me by our hur- 
rying train gave me too little time to en- 
joy them fully, but set meto further 
meditation. I thought of the wonderful 
beauty and sweetness which a wise and 
loving Creator has given us on every 
hand. 

Deeply impressed however, with the 
thoughts suggested to my mind by seeing 
the boys, I began to compare the nature 
and mission of vegetation as it stands in 
contrast with humanity, and, my conclu- 
sions were not uncomplimentary to the 
former. 


inated by their miserable ‘surroundings, 
and there were the boys, the consummate 
flowers of heaven, as Milton would have 
us think human creatures to be, with 
power to be God-like, yet stained and un- 
clean. Which were better performing 


“Young America” is likely to be at such | that part in the world which their Maker 


an age; but the words that escaped from | 


intended them to perform? Do you not 


give your decision in favor of the lilies? | 


And are such examples of the superiority 
of the lower realins of creation over the 
higher few? The blade of grass, the 
graceful fern, the fragrant flower, the 
sturdy oak, the waving elm, all admirably 
take their parts in the ‘great make-up of 
creation, and are often worthy of more 
praise than that which is supposed to be 
of a grander order. 

But the seashore was reached, and for 
the time I ceased the particular reflec- 


tions I have recorded, only, however, to. 


recall them repeatedly since, and have 
them teach the lesson that I feel should 


_ more deeply impress the minds of all. 


ligious life completely dashed out. Bless-_ 
ed is he, thought I, who awakens such — 


persons to a realization 
and rescues 


of their danger 
it. _ Impressed 
with the notion that some parent must be 
remiss in regard to his duty in connec- 
tion with his boys, a prayer went up from 
my heart and lipsto the heavenly Parent, 
and took shape-in the form of that admir- 
able petition of Holmes: ‘‘Dear Father, 
take care of thy children, the boys.”’ 
Suddenly, however, 
thought was 


them from 


the line of my 
broken as I caught sight, 
through our open windows, ofa stagnant 
pond bordered by charred and knotted 
pines and bearing on its surface 
beautiful water 


most 
Rot and rubbish 
surrounded the fragrant flowers as they 


lihes. 


Let us aim to fill more fully 


that is ours in the world. 
F. H. GREEN. 


the part 


IVest Chester, Pa. 
HOW R. R. TIME-TABLES ARE 
MADE. - 





A railroad time-table, governing the 
running of trains on any road of con- 


siderable length, is one of the most im- | 


There were the lies, admirably | 
growing just as they should, not contam- | 





portant things in the management. The - 


preparation of such a table isa very in- 


genious bit of work. ‘The means 


em-_ 


ployed are of the simplest sort-—common | 
pins and spools of colored threads, in 
connection witha large sheet of draw-_ 


ing-paper mounted on an easel. 
paper is called a time chart. The 
is ruled either for two, 
utes’ time by horizontal lines and perpen- 


dicular crass lines. 


This | 
char. 
five, or ten min-| 


The ‘ time’’ is mark- | 


ed above the horizontal lines, and the 
distances or stations and terminals down 
the first perpendicular line. For illus- 
tration, 12 midnight is the mark on the 
first horizontal line, and each _ hour is 
marked until the twenty-fourth of the fol- 
lowing midnight hour is reached on the _ 
last horizontal line. Between the hour 
lines the space is divided into minutes 
and graduated as fine as desired. Ona 
two-minute chart the space between the 
hours is divided into ten minutes’ time, 
and the ten minutes’ time into two min- 
utes’ time- The hour lines are made 
heavy, and the lesser lines are of a light- 
er shade to distinguish them. One ter- 
minus of the road is marked on the first 
line beside the first time mark, 12 mid- 
night. The other stations follow down 
the perpendicular line until the other ter- 
minal is reached. ‘Then all is ready to 
prepare for the running arrangements, 
provided the pins and threads are ready. 
A blue thread means a passenger train, a 
red thread a freight train, and if the trains 
of another road use part of the track they 


-are designated by a different colored 


thread. It is calculated that the running 
shall be, say 25 miles an hour, and, for 
the purpose of illustration, the tracing of - 
one passenger train will answer the pur- 
pose of explaining them all. A passen- 
ger train leaves the first station say at 8 
A.M. A pinis placed on the horizon- 
tal line at the 8 A. M. time mark and 
the end of the blue thread fastened there- 
to. Ifthe train runs without stopping 
for 50 miles the blue thread is stretched 
over opposite the station at which the 
stop is made, and directly under the 10 
A. M. mark another pin is stuck and the 
blue thread wrapped around it to keep it 
taut: IPfthis is a stop say of 40 minutes 
the thread is stretched to the ro.40 A. M. 

mark on a direct line with the same sta- 
tion and another pin stuck and _ blue 
thread wrapped. The train starts and its: 
entire course is thus timed and distribu- 
ted along the road. Ifthe railroad has 
many pas-enger and freight trains run- 
ning daily, the time chart, when com- 
pleted, looks lke a great spider's web 
stretched with pins. But little work then 

remai'is to transfer the time and stations 

to the time-table andthe schedule is 

ready for the printer.—Chicago Gazette. 





‘The time a medical student, before ob- 
taining his degree, has to spend in col- 
lege is:—Austria, 5 years; Belgium, 8; 
Canada, 4; Denmark, 7; England, 4; 
France, 4; Holland, 8; Hungary, 5; 
Italy, 8; Norway, 8; Portugal, 5 ; Rus- 
sia, 5; Spain, 2; Sweden, 10; Switzer- 
land, 8; United States, 3 or 4, 


ore 
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NORMAT. ‘MUSICAL INST I rU’ r KE. 


During the three weeks immediately 
preceding the opening of the fall term of 


school, from August 24th to September — 


buildings,.a Normal Musical Institute. 


be taught in its different branches. 
There will be classes in sight reading, 
church and Sunday-school music, chorus 
drill, voice culture, harmony (two or 


theory and practice of teaching. 

Piano and organ lessons, 
voice lessons will also be given. 

The instructors will be Prof. B. C. Un- 
seld, of New York city. and Prof. Wm. 
Beery and Miss Ida Mae Pecht, of Hun- 
tingdon, Pa. 

Prof. Unseld has had years of exper- 
lence in conducting Normal 
schools. 
teacher, and a thorough musician in every 
way. 
no introduction to the readers of the 
EcHo. They have both taught in the 
Normal College for a number of years, 
and the growing interest in the ‘musical 
department is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of their work. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition for the /u// Course, adults, 

$5.00; children between twelve and fif- 


; country, the publishers offer to send. Zhe 
three classes of different grades), and | Household to all brides of six months or 


; ~ less, who will, themselves, or their friends, | 
and private" send ten two-cent stamps with printed 


A “PRESENT FOR EVERY BRIDE. 


— 





For twenty-three years Ze Porto 


has been a welcome visitor in hundreds: 


es, of thousands of American homes — 
11th, there will be held, in the college has been, during these years 


~* — panion and help of the Atherican house- 
This means a school in which music will | ite: | i | 


and 


In order that the brides of the country 
may have the benefit of the visits of this, 
the oldest household publication in the 


notice of their marriage in the same let- 

ter. a a 
This is a very tempting offer, and they 

call it their ‘‘Wedding, Present,’’ which 


they offer to every bride i in the United 


music 
He 1s a finesinger, anexcellent | 


Prof. Beeryand Miss Pecht need . 


States on the above terms. 


The Household has just made three — 


very striking offers to the three subscrib- 
ers who shall obtain the three largest lists 


of new subscribers between March first | 


and August first. 
These presents are nothing less than a 


$700 Horse and Goddard Buggy, a Mil- 


ler Upright Piano, in either Mahogany, 
Oak, Walnut or Ebonized case, and a 


_ Columbia Bicycle for either lady or gen: 


teen years, $4.00; children under twelve | , 
PU ese = . these elegant presents, and can be found 


years, $3.00. 
$2.00. 


The evening chorus class, 
Private voice culture by Prof. 
Unseld, $1.00 per lesson or eight for 
$7.50. Piano or organ lessons, eight 
lessons for $5.00. 

Board and furnished rooms in the col- 
lege buildings, $3.00 per week. ‘There 
will also be a slight charge for the use of 
musical instruments. These liberal rates 
are made to bring this opportunity with- 
in the reach of all who may wish to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

It is put at the time indicated to make 
it convenient for the college students 
who may desire to attend. It is hoped 
that quite a number will avail themselves 
of this chance. 

All communications concerning the 
institute should be addressed to 


| Wn. BEERY, 
Huntingdon, Pa. . 





WHAT Is MUSIC GOOD FOR? 


It inspires the preacher, and prepares 
the hearts of the congregation ; it cheers 
the Christian, and mellows the sinner’s 
heart; itinclines the young to the pure 
and good, and gives joy and consolation 
tothe old. 
the soldier, it 
refines the soul 


comforts the mourner, it 


- States. 


tleman’s use. 
The March number of 7/e 
contains Hlustrations and descriptions of 


at the news stands, or will be sent by the | 


publishers, on receipt of ten cents by The 
Household Company, 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 


icals in the country. Leditor. 





COAL OIL SUPPLY. 





The Pennsylvania fields yield ftom 75,- 
000 to go,ooo barrels, 
and the 
quanity is increasing rapidly, to say noth- 
ing of other States where fields are being 
rapidly developed. Immense quantities 
are reported to be in British possessions 
north ofus. The deposites in Russia out- 
rank all others known in quality, and Dr. 
Dudley stated in 1886 thata single ‘‘gush- 
er’’ in that country would paduce as much 
oil as the entire oil field of the United 
There are now 15,000,000 barrels 


_ in Ohio and 8,000,000 in Pennsylvania. 


it soothes the babe, it spurs — 


_ for a copy. 


—H. K. Lindsay. 








The new catalogues of Normal College 
for 1890-91, and Announcement 1s9[- 
92 will be ready by the time this number 


of the EcHo reaches its subscribers. Send 


Ld 


the com-. 


: “ing our lives better: and more useful, else — 


| about. us, and the world at large. 


: a | 








Raa iba. should fe a means of mak- 


it loses its highest aim. It should ena- 
ble us to obtain a livelihoud with less 
labor, and be more helpful to those 


labor does not mean idleness. 
norant are the idle, the educated are the 


and accomplished with less wear and tear.. 
In the early years of railroading in this 


country, it is said, on one of the roads a 
new engine was to be started ont on. its - 
virgin trip; the steam was raised, all was 
in readiness, but when the throttle was 
opened the engine would not move. The 

engineer, the firenaan, the president and 


officers of road were there, and all in- 





_ machinery and reversed it, 


1 


| to its destination. 


4 
J 








| al mechanic was 


terested in the matter, after all had: failed, 


| a young man, who was well versed b 
! a DY 


his education, in the manner of con- 


struction ofan engine, but not a practic-. 
starding by andsaw 
asked fora 


where the difficulty was, 
wrench, and unscrewed a_ portion of the 


Less ze 
‘The ig- 


workers ; but their toiling is systematic, — 


when the en- © 


gine could be started and sped on its way — 


‘Education frequently 


years of patient toil might fail to give. 


Faithful study brings a richer reward 
' than fortunate 
Flouschold + 


instruments. The fruits 
of the first are enduring, those of the 
latter may be lost. 


The Annual Meeting of the Brethren 
will be held at Hagerstown Md. Tueshay, 
Wednesday, Thursday, June 2, 3, 4. 
Hagerstown is situated on the line of 


_ the Cumberland Valley Railroad, and at - 


NOTE.—We can testify from experience of years; | 


; eas 
that Zhe Household is one of the very best period- ‘ the terminus of the W ashington Co. 


_ Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


_ road. 


_ Pennsylvania. Railroad and Broad Top 
- Railroad, grant a rate of ‘‘one fare for 


| the round trip.’’ 
daily ; the Ohio — 
_ fields 40,000 to 50,000 barrels, 


tingdon is $5.18. Accommedations are 
preparing for a large number of people. 


Dr. Phillips Brooks, of whom a notice 
appears in another part of this issue has 
recently been elected to the Bishopric of 
the Episcopalian Church of Massachu- 
setts. This election is one in which the 
whole church is interested, as Dr. Brooks’ 
ability, high social standing, benevolence 
and broad views are recognized every- 
where among intelligent christian peoples, 
and his election to the high office of 
Bishop is an important event. 


Many words of sympathy and promises 
of hearty co-operation for the Normal 
Musical Institute have already come to 
us.. We hope to havea large attendance, 
and no necessary effort to make the 
school a success, will be spared. 


Both these roads, as well as the 


The fare fram Hun- | 


_ gives and makes available at once, what — 


The Ladies’ Home four ‘nal (Philadel- | 
phia) has reached a monthly circulation | 


of 600,000 copies. Another large four 
story building in addition to the twonow 
in use is to be occupied for the growing 
needs of this very popular periodical. It 
has required nine large presses to print 
their enormous editions, and their capac- 
ity has been overtaken. ‘Twelve new 
ones of the very latest pattern are placed 
in the new quarters to meet the needs of 


the Journal. 


Charles E. Dana won the gold medal 
at the recent exhibition of water color 
painting by Americai™ artists xiven by 
the Art Club of Philadelphia. The prize 
winner has since been offered an appoint- 
ment aslectureron water color painting 
by the Pennsylvania School of Industrial 
Art. This is a proper 
distinctive American talent. | 


We would like to welcome all the 
friends of the school at the Commence- 


ment, Thursday June 2s, 1891, but as all | | 


cannot come we will be glad _ to have all 
who can do so be present, and see the 
scope and character of our work. We 


crave your presence and encouragement. | 


Are you interested in music? Read 
the announcement of the Normal Music- 
al Institute in another column 


THE 


Littest  Tinpraved 


SCHOOL DESK 
Manufactured. 
THE Strongest, Sim- 
plest, Most Perfect, and 


only Noiseless Seat 
Hinge ever introduc- 


ed, and warranted to 


remain So. 


recognition of | 
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Dr. ies Huber, al toowa to many. 
of the readers of the Ecuo died Dec. 18, 
1890 at his home at Rockey Ford, Colo- 
rado. The Doctor was a native of Lan- 


very efficient, .and successful teacher. 
He won for himself many warm friends 
while he so ably filled the chair of Gram- 
mar, Literature and Rhetoric, here. 


Common paper is the base of celluloid. 


30 per cent.of camphor. Next 
ground fine and colored, cast into sheets 
and compressed and finally baked be- 
tween super heated rollers. 


‘The Musicale held in the chapel on — 
| Friday evening, April 3d, 


way, asuccess. ‘The chapel was crowd- 
ed to overflowing, and the programme, 
as rendered, was a_ credit to the teachers 
as wellas to the performers. We hope 
to be favored with’similar entertainments 
in the future. 


Miss Laura Neiswenger, a former Nor-. 
malite, has recently resided in Kansas. 
Last October she was appointed to a 
clerkship in the Treasury Department— 


2nd Auditor’s Office. She was recently 


promoted, and we congratulate her upon 
her merited advancement. 





was in every — 


@205. 


ington, D. C. We extend our congratu- : 


; lations to the fair Doctor, and. wish her 
an abundant realization of her fondest ex-- 
: pectations. ? 


She deserves success. 


Prof. W. W. Cotton, since Oct. 1, 8 7 


has-been General Attorney for the Ore-_ 
lhe action of sulphuric and nitric” acids gon Short Line Railway Company with 
changes the paper to gun cotton, which — headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
is dried, ground and’ mixed with about 


itis. 


That : 
line i isa branch of the Union Pacific. 








‘TRAINS ON CUMBERLAND VAL- 


LEY R. R. 





Passenger trains on the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad leave Harrisburg, Pa. for. 


- Hagerstown, Md., A. M. at 4:10; 8:05 ; 
-and P. M. at 12:30; 3:45; 8:50, | ae ar- 
‘rive at Hagerstown, 


A. Mz~. 
10:55; and P. M. at 3:20; 


at 6:55 5 
6:45; II:10. 


_ Returning, leave Hagerstown A. Mz at 


7:40;9:15; and P. M. at 12:30; 3:45; 
On Sunday a train leaves Harris- 
burg at 7:30 P..M. and arrives at it Hlagers- 
town 10:20. 


These trains make connections with 
trains on Pennsylvania Railroad at Har- 
risburg. 


THE 


? alent ¥ Crow 


FASTENING. 
‘PHE say successful 
fastening ever used in 
the construction of 
School Furniture. 
Castings heavier and 
better proportioned 
than any desk in the 
market. 


Examine the “ORION” School Desk and you will at once be convinced of its superiority, 


J. .K SNAVELY, General Agent, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Miss Phoebe } R. Nomis of the Cis y 

- 19; on March 19th received the degree: | 
of “M. D.”’ from. the Medical Depart- 
_ ment of. Columbian: University. at Wash- 
caster county and was well known, asa 
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HUNTINGDON, PA. 





\ School, Church, and Home, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Established April 17, 1876. Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania in 1878. 


AMPLE FACULTY. UNEQUALED FACILITIES. 


HUNTINGDON. 





The town of Huntingdon is located in the 
Juniata Valley, 98 miles west of Harrisburg, 
and 153 miles east of Pittsburgh. It is an 
old town, with historical associations reach- 
ing back to the earliest settlements of the 
State. It has been the home of many of the 
celebrated personages who hold responsible 
positions in the Government, and who had 
been noted as scholars and edueators. It is 


a literary town, and might well boast of the | 


intelligence, refinement, and culture of its 
people. 

“Huntingdon enjoys the most healthful cli- 
mate to be found in this latitude. We have 
no malaria, no prevailing disease of any 
kind Diseases cannot become epidemic 
with the kind of soil and earth beneath, the 
Kind of air above, and among the hills as 
they almost surround the town. In select- 
ing a location for the College all the hygienic 
points were taken into account. 
ings are located on an eleyated portion of 
ground, with a black slate underlying it. 
The drainage is perfect from all the parts of 
the premises where drainage is necessary. 
All the outlets are connected with the sew- 
age system of the town, and all sewers are 
properly trapped. 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 





The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed, conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 
recently constructed, is separated from the 
original building by a trancept through 
which thé corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the /adies buzlding, and is pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a ome as well as 
a school. All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provided with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers. 


WATER SUPPLY. 





The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the town. The 
water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 
is pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. Typhoid fever is not 
known inthe town where the Stone Creek 
water is used. The use of well water is of- 
ten unsafe and the source of serious sickness. 
There is a system of hot water circulating 
boilers in the building supplying every floor 
and the bath rooms, with an abundance of 
hot water for washing and bathing purposes. 


| 





The build- | 





| 


t 








HEATING. 





All the rooms are heated by steam. There 
are two plants for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an accident to 


either, would not cut off the heating from | 


the rooms. The healthfulness of steam 
heating as compared to hot air is known to 


all who give proper attention to hygiene, 


and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives ita great advantage overthem. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every possi- 
ble advantage. 


FACULTY. 





Ep. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Old and New Testament History. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 


GEORGE ELLSLER, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
. Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
English Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, 
and Natural Sciences. 


Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 


Assistant in English Branches. 


WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony and Voice Culture, 


Miss IDA M. PECHT, 
Instrumental Music and Voice Culture. 
Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


THE SCHOOL. 











DEPARTMENTS. 





_in all the departments, every possible fa- 
cility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still to be 
added. The present departments are, 

PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
CLASSICAL, BIBLE, Music, AND PAINLING. 

Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, History, 
Mathematics, Book-keeping. Elocution, Sur — 
veying, Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Hygiene, Natural Sciences, Ancient 
Languages, Evidences of Christianity, Old 
and New Testament History, Music—Vocal 
and Instrumental, Painting. 

Special attention is given to preparing 
young people for teaching, who desire to 
make that their business in life. 


ACCESS. 





Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is loca- 
ted on the main Hine of the Pennsylvania rail- 


' road, and at the Northern terminus of the 
| Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain rail- 


_ 6:30; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. 


road, making connections at Cumberland, 
Md., with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
thus affording easy access from all directions. 


TRAINS. 





Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows :—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
P. M., Day 


_ Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 


7:40; Philadelphia Express 10:12. West- 
_ ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P.M, 


| Way Passenger, 12:17; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 


_ 6:30; Altoona Accommodation, 7:40: 


H.& 
B. T. R. R., arrive, 12:15 and 6:30, P. M. 


_ Leave 8:85 A. M. and 6:35 P. M. 


- day. 


There is-free mail delivery four times a 
Telegraph facilities are afforded for 
those who have occasion forthem. Express 


_ goods are delivered free to the College. 


The school itself is its best reeommenda- | 


tion. 
and shows a regular steady growth. Its 
work in the different department is exempli- 


all show that their lives have been bettered 
by its teachings. It offers superior advan- 


It has been in progress since 1876, | 


tages in all respects to all who desire to ob- | 
tain an education, and at the same time , 
have the advantages of being surrounded , 


by the highest moral and purest Christian 
influences. Parents and guardians having 
young people under their charge would do 


| well for them, to note these advantages. 


TERMS 





There are three regular terms in the 
school year—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 14, 1891, and 
continues 10 weeks. Winter term begins 


a . . : : ¢ ‘ 4, ( 2 . ° 

fied in the lives and work of those who were | ee, January 4, 1892 and continues 12 
its patrons, many of whom are now occupy- | 9g 499 
ok ei 8 1899. and c fear 
ing important and Incrative positions, and : 28, 1892, and continues 14 weeks, which 


Spring term begins Monday. March 


closes the school year of 1891-92. 
EXPENSES. 





The expenses are as low as they can be 
made for the facilities afforded. Catalogues 
sent free on application. Full information 
concerning the school can be obtained by 
addressing either the PRESIDENT or the 
PriINcIPAL, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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LANNE STIRRED ‘THEM ALL UP : 


TEAL EES EES EEE EEL 
It is no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon | 


me, for which I am very grateful, and I will endeavor in the 
WM. REED, 


future as in the past to please all and thus merit their con- 
OPERA HOUSE, 


tinued confidence. 
HUNTINGDON, - 











STARTLING! 
“WONDERFUL!! UNEQUALED!!! 


Is the very handsome and stylish stock of 


Fine Dress Goods Ladies’ Plush ints, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 
AND NEW MARKETS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands | 
and New Markets. Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 


PA. 


DRY GOODS, 
NOTIONS, 
Ladies’ and Children's Wraps, Coats, 


—- fe 


Mutts, Boas, &c. 


Notions! Notions!! 


A stock surpassing all former efforts. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 


stock of goods in every department worthy of your 


In short, 
inspection. 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, 


Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. 


Notions !! ! 


above line of goods. 


And everything appertaining to 
the Dry Good Business. 


Your special attention is called to the 


I keepa well selected 


stock and sell at cash prices only. You 


will find in buying here that you are close 


up to the line of reliable good at right 


prices. 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, kite. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending | 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 


what goods he may want and start for 


home before dinner. 


Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S | 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., 


BLAIRS 
WRITING TABLETS. 


Over 200 Varieties of the Finest 
Paper, Blotter Covers. 


Octavo, 414x7, 20 cts. 
Climax, (or Note, 51, x8} 25 cts. 
Paragon, (or Packet, 53; x9) 35 cts. 
Good Luck, (or Letter, $x10!3) 50 cts. 


Also, Sermon and S.egal Cap Sizes. 


Samples of Paper and full information sent post 
paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


J. ©. BLAIR. 
Manufacturing Stationer. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Novre.—A}] the above supplied Printed with 


neat Headings as desired, at $2.50. $3.00, $4.00, 
and $5.50, per Dozen, respectively. 


HUNTINGDON, PA 


FRESH and CLEAN 
JOB 


My | 


AND NEVER STALE, 


Is my stock of family supplies. 
California fruits and vegetables are the 
finest the market can -produce, and pri- 
ces that are at the bottom. My stock of 


Dry Goods, Glass and \neensware, 
BOOTS and SHOES, 


Is always full andnew. Just what you 


want. We make a specialty of 


BROWN'S PINE TAR SOAP, 


The very best for Toilet and Medical | 
I am always glad | 


Try it. 
to see you come in, 


0. M. BRUMBAUGH, : 


716 Washington St., Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA 


purposes. 


- done in a neat and substantial manner. 


Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM REED. 


J. L. RUPERT, 


PRACTICAL 


PRINTER, 


Letter Heads, Business Cards, 


Bill Heads, Visiting Cards, 
Envelopes, Programmes, 
Receipts, Circulars, 
Notes, Catalogues, 
Checks, Labels, 

Drafts, Tags, 


‘Wedding Invitations, &c. 
All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Call and see me. 
prices. (This paper is a sample of my work.) 


718 Washington St, HUNTINGDON, PA. 





HUNTINGDON BOOK BINDERY. 
J. Wn. Kino, Propr, 


(Suceessor to Brethren’s Pub. Co.) 


Old Books redbound and made as good as new. 
Blank Books furnished on shert notice. All work 
Prices 
furnished and information given. Address, 


J. WM. KING, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Write for samples and _. 
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The necessity for a more thorough 
physical training of the young men and 
women of this age is becoming more and 


more pronounced, and the want of it 


recognized by the thoughtful. 


It is said that a member of Congress in. 


one of our large cities, recently notified 
the people of his district that he would 
confer an appointment to a cadetship at 
West Point on the boy who should prove 
on examination to be best prepared for 
it. A large number of competitors ap- 
peared, but a great majority of them were 
found to be physically disqualified for 
admission to the Military Academy. 
Only one in seven came up to the requir- 
ed physical standard. | 

The erroneous habits of youth fix upon 
them physical deformities from which it is 


very difficult to free them by the most 


careful physical training. Indeed the 
training should be commenced in the pri- 
mary schools of the land and should fol- 
low along through the grades of educa- 
tion to the most advanced. Young men 
and women with the most slovenly phys- 
ical habits are employed as teachers of 
the primary schools, and in some instan- 
ces they are so ignorant of correct 
physical .laws that they will compel a 
flagrant violation of them, as a punish- 
ment for the most trivial offense, fre- 
quently, against a rule of the school that 
is itself a violation of physical law. A 
correct physical training of a child ts far 
more important to it at the time it enters 
school, and forsome years thereafter, than 
the mental training it receives during the 
same time. 

Gymnasiums are established in connec- 
tion with colleges and universities, and 
some of the normal schools, and their 
work is mainly to correct the errors fas- 
tened upon these students during their 
progress up through the different grades 
of the public schools, and their prepara- 
ation for these higher graded schools. 
Every grade of the public schools and 














every place of learning should have its 


gymnasium and teacher in physical de- 
velopment. If this were the rule there 


would not be that. sad story of broken 


down constitutions, consumption and 


death of so many of the young men of | 


this age, about the close of their educa- 
tional work, and thus depriving the world 
of 


There is an imperative need of system- 
atic physical education as an integral part 
of the regular training given in all schools 
public or private, and the government 
should require all schools receiving ap- 
propriations to adopt some satisfactory 
measures for the efficient physical educa- 
tion of all their pupils. 


It is designed to erect a suitable ME- 
MORIAL to the memory of Eld. James 
Quinter, whose life was a blessing to the 
cchurch, his death a triumph, and his 
memory a benediction. The memorial 
is to be a building of suitable design and 
arrangement to ultimately contain Elder 
Quinter’s library in a fire-proof depart- 


tion for Bible work, and Art work. 
is not one’s enterprise. It is our work— 
the work of the whole church. 


ever heard Eld. Quinter preach, or who 
has heard of his piety and earnest devo- 
tion to the cause of his Master, and the 
church, hasten to do honor to his mem- 


| ory. Nothing will be wasted. The work 





_ largest graduating class. 





‘school to their attainments. 


is worthy of the sacrifice—your help. 
Address either the Epiror or ‘“‘QuUINTER 


| MemoriaL,’’ Huntingdon, Pa. 
their scholastic attainments and in- | 
fluence. 


Taking a retrespect of the’ last school 


-year, at the Normal College, and sum-_ 


ming up the work as performed in the 
class rooms, during the year, and finally 
at Commencement, we are justified in the 
statement that it was, the most prosper- 
ous year in the history of the institution. 
It had the largest enrollment, and the 
All the rooms 
in the entire buildings were occupied. 
A number of students have entered upon 
the Scientific and Classical courses. The 
annual Alumni meeting showed an in- 
creased interest on the part of those who 
have gone out bearing the seal of the 
More of 


_ these have been admitted to responsible 
| positions, with salaries sufficient to en- 
ment, and rooms and ample accommoda- | 


It. 


courage their furtherstudy, and advance- 
ment. ‘The patrons of the school have 


_ shown a greater interest in its success and 


The first . 


dollar has been contributed and adeposit © 


account has been opened with the First 
National Bank, of Huntingdon, Pa., 
where every dollar will be deposited as it 
is received, with the proper date. 


many have visited the school, and thus 
encouraged the workers. Our students 


are in greater demand, and, in many in- 


The first dollar was received in June — 


—28th,—given by a dear, devoted sister 
who venerates the memory of Eld. Qain- 
ter. There are twenty-five thousand sis- 
ters in the church who desire each to 
contribute one dollar. There are thou- 


sands of members brethren and sisters . 


who want to give five dollarseach. Sev- 
eral hundred who want to give one hun- 
dred each, and—surely one who wants to 
raise the fund by one thousand dollars— 
ave more! 

Let us make this contribution worthy 
of the spirit of Brotherly Love in the 


church, and the result a fitting monu- » 


ment to the memory of the ‘dear de- 
parted."’ “ 
Don’t spend time in criticising the 


movement, but let every one who has | 


stances have been preferred on account 
of the recognized superior training of the 
school. The highest commendation has 
been given by other schools which have 
had an opportunity of making comparison 
with others. So, we are encouraged, and 
hopeful. | 
The prospects are even more encour- 


"aging, and fill those who have the work 


in hand with humble thankfulness. To 
the other departments already conducted 
successfully, we add the Commercial or 
Business department—The Juniata Busi- 
ness College—to be opened with the open- 
ing of the full term, September 14, ‘gr. 
This will be a separate, and distinct de- 
partment, under the control of the trus- 
tees of the Normal College, and conduct- 
ed by Prof. G. W. Snavely, who comes. 
highly recommended and_ besides well 
known to usall. He stands high in his 
department of learning. 
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‘This course comprises all the branches 
tauzit in commercial colleges, and will 
be thorough and practical, and being in 


coanection with the Normal College, stu- : 
dents can, with their business work carry | 
holding this session in January. As. 
this seems to be the month in which a 


of the studies of the other 
courses or in the other department. 
The Bible work of the school is being 


a number 


conducted with energy and zeal and is | 


to be more extended this year than here- 
tofore. Elders H. B. Brumbaugh and 

J. Swigart, and J. B. Brumbaugh 
have each given much time and study to 
the branches of the work especially under 
their charge.. This is a department that 
is of the most essential importance and 
this work should be encouraged by all, 
and be regarded with the importance that 
it deserves. 

The art department has attracted some 
attention, and the claims of art training 
are being recognized by all who thor- 
oughly comprehend the scope of a prac- 
tical education. The teacher—Miss 
Cora A. Brumbaugh—designs to make 
this one of the attractive features of the 
school, and will give instruction in the 
different branches of art including china 
painting, sketching from nature, etc. 
Those who come to Huntingdon to the 
Normal College need not be idle, and 
wed not, for there is no room for idlers, 
and they do not remain in the busy hive. 
All drones crowded out. 





The Editor of the Juntara Ecuo asks 
those to whom this, No. 4, 
subscribe for the paper for one year. Do 
it now. If you delay the matter it will 
be forgotten. We can 
copies of No. 1, 2 


> « 


furnish some 
and 3, and will do so 
giadly when request is made. The Ecuo 
will afford each one a means of 


commu- 
nication with their friends here and the 
educational workat Huntingdon. Please 


let us have your subscription, 








“BIBLE SESSION. 


The Bible is the greatest and best 
book in the world as upon its truths dur 
hopes of heaven are founded. There- 
fore it is the best of texts-books and 
should be studied by everybody. No 
successfully battle the issues of life 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
bible. Tt is a universal want. And to 
meet this want a “Biblical Department” 
has been established in the Huntingdon 
college. 
es in which all students may enter. 

But as we have a large number of 
ministers, Sunday School workers and 


bible students who cannot attend the 





is sent to | 














/ at $3.00 per week. 


terms of school we have introduced 


A BIBLE SESSION 


_ of four weeks each year for the special 


accommodation of such persons. - 
For the last two years we have been 


large number of our ministers are en- 
gaged in holding meetings, we have con- 
cluded for the coming year, to open the 
session on the first Monday of February 
and continue four weeks. : 
Among the important questions that 
will be asked about this session is, 
What will the work be? What will be 
done ? | 


The work, on the part of the instruc 


, tors, will be to teach the Bible and Bible 


knowledge, how to study. and howjto 
teach its truths. This will include 
Bible History—the books of the bible, 
their order, in time, authors, and the 


prominent men—when and where they 


lived—manners and customs—Geography 
ete. LHxegesis, or the critical study of 
certain books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. AHomuletics, or how to select 
texts and study and deliver sermons. 


Elocution—the art of talking and preach- | 


ing—the use and control of the voice in 
speaking, gestures, etc. This instruet- 


ion will be given in connection with | 
Also Sun- | 


bible and hymn readings. 
day School work and vocal music. 
During the session we expect to have 
a course of lectures on Church Doc- 
trines and Church Government. 

The next question may be, Who are 
invited and who expected? ‘To this, 
we answer. All who are interested in 
the study of the best of all books, the 
Bible, are most cordially invited to at- 
tend this session, old and young, male 
and female. 

The work done will be especially pro- 
fitable to ministers, Sunday School 
workers, and indeed, to all Christian 
workers. 

To make the attendance within the 
reach of all, we make the whole expenses 
' This includes a 
good furnished and heated room, bed 
and bedding. board and tuition. We 


' make this very low offer to encourage 
man or woman is able to go out and ~ 


all who can possibly do so, to come as 
we believe that there is no other way 


that Christian men and women can 


spend four weeks to a better advantage. 
We make this announcement at this 


_ early season that all may have ample 


We now have two regular class-_ 


time to duly consider the matter, make 


the necessary preparations, and then 


come. 


vd 


Brethren and sisters, weneed a large 


' number of good workers for the Mas- 








| the case. 


i 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ter’s vineyard, and to make such work- 
ers you must study and make some 
preparation. And for this purpose this’ 
Bible Session is held. 


H. B. B. 


OUR COLLEGE ENDOWMENT 
FUND. 





The time has now come when the 
school at Huntingdon must push its 
preparatory and college departments. 


The demand is made for these depart- 


ments and the question meets the man- 
agers of the institution, how can they 
under existing circumstances be ecar- 
ried on successfully ? There seems to 
be but one way to answer this ques- 
tion, and that is, the procuring of an 
an endowment fund of at least one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Experience and 
observation teach that this is the an-. 
swer to this question. The income from 
boarding and tuition is not sufficient 
to keep up a college department, espe- 
cially at our present reduced rates. 
Further, where is there a college car- 
ried on successfully’ from ‘such an in 

come? We know of nocollege in Penn- 
sylvania where the expenses are less than 
three hundred dollars per year an1 in 
addition have a large endowment fund. 
At a college under the supervision of 
the Friends the expenses are five hun- 
dred dollars per year with an endow- 
ment fund of several hundred thousand 
dollars, and yet the management occas- 
ionally fall behind several thousand 
dollars in meeting expenses. When 
this occurs the deficiency is quickly 
raised by voluntary donations It may 
be thought that such an outlay is the 
result of extravagance but such is not 
The very best of instructors 
are employed and these can be had only 
at advanced salaries which incurs an 
expense far beyond theincomeof board- 
ing, tuition, etc. The trustees of the 
Huntingdon school have therefore con- 
cluded, in view of the increased demand 
for the college department, that an en- 
dowment fund must be raised. <A be- 
ginning has already been made, small 
it is true, but we are not’ discouraged 
on this account. The school began 
with three scholars and the beginning 
of the endowment fund is nearly double 
that many thousand dollars. When we 
consider the progress the school has 
made from so small a beginning we are 
encouraged to believe the endowment 
fund will grow in like manner. We be- 


lieve in our work. Perhaps we have 
not manifested our faith very forcibly 
by our works, but in our efforts to pro- 
| mote the interests of the school we have 
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tried | to snake use of foneh measures only 
as we felt would meet the approval of 
Him whom we have so often asked to 
help us. This same principal we will 
try to carry out in the raising of an en- 
dowment fund, and we ask the friends 
of education among us to give the mat- 
ter serious consideration. Who will 
add.to the endowment for the pioneer 
school of the Brotherhood ? | 


J. Be B. 





WHAT NORMAL MUSICAL INSTI- 
TUTES HAVE DONE AND ARE 
STILL DOING. 





There is no way of determining the 
value or utility of a ening except by 
what it has done. 

There are those who doubt the utility 
of normal music schools, or short ses- 


sion: of any kind of school, the main 


objection being that the time is too 
short to bring satisfactory results. 

It is not my purpose to argue the 
point, but I want to notice some of the 
good things that have resulted from 
Normal Musical Institutes. 1. It goes 
without a doubt that in many instances 
musical talent has been developed which 
would otherwise have béen lost. Com- 
paratively few young’ men and young 
women have the necessary means to 
take a course at a Musical Conserva- 


tory, or even to spend a limited amount | 
of time at such an institution, owing | 


to the great expense. Normal music 
schools are generally held at places 
where the expenses are much lower, 
and ‘musically inclined persons gladly 
avail themselves of such opportunities. 

2. Most of the singing school teach- 


ers have been educated at Normal mu- | merits are not understood, and because 


sic schools. They have attended these 


schools where they got a start in music, 


an inspiration to prosecute the study | 


and practice of it, and methods by 
which to impart their knowledge to 
others. 

3, Choristers and choir leaders have 
gathered much useful knowledge con- 
cerning their work, 


the experience of fellow-workers. Teach- 
ers and choir leaders, choristers, ctc., 
from ditlerent places, come together and 
compare experiences. This is an ex- 
cellent way of gaining useful knowledge. 

4, Normal 
an enthusiasm, both among the people 
where they are held and the students 
attending them, that is at once helpful 
to the cause of music among the mass- 
es. The work of these schools is in 
touch with the wants of the masses, and 


from teachers who | 
make such work a specialty, and from | 





ae 





ae a = 


hanes proves peneficial. in this line. of | 
wor ‘ke 


5. Many of the cane musicians ot 


this country—authors, conductors, com- 
posers, etc.,—got their start at normal 
Some of these, such. 
as Mason, Bradbury, Root, Palmer and | 
others, have been, and are still conduct- 7 


musical institutes. . 


ing such schools. , ss 
It is my opinion that it must be 


largely through the perpetuation of. 


normal institutes and the old aa 








musical institutes create | 





every mother 


singing school, 
some re: =pects, that the masses will con- 


tinue to enjoy the benefit of efficient in- 
struction in vocal music. 


moslified perhaps, 


The demand 
for singing teachers is increasing con- 
tinually, and persons desiring to pre- 
pare themselves for this kind of work 
will find that the attendance upon a few 
sessions of a normal musical institute 
will he of much value to them. . 
Wa. Beeny. 
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PAINTING. 











One of ihe leading attractions of our 


last Commencement was the Art Room | 


decorated by the paintings of the stu- 
dents of this departmont, made during 
the last school year. The display was 
creditable to both students and _ their 
teacher and showed what can be done 
in a sliort time, under the instruction 
of a live teacher. . 

Miss Cora A. Brumbaugh, the teach- 
er of this department, has made the 
fine arts a special study under some of 
the best of instructors, and is deeply in 
love with the work. 

“This is a department of education 
that has been neglected because its real 


there do not seem to be dollars and 
cents directly back of it. And yet 
there is no education complete without 
painting and drawing. ‘These arts de- 


velop powrrs of the mind and body that 


notifing else will ov can do, We need 
more mind, heart and hand education. 

Some say that painting is not of 
practical use in the common duties of 
life. Why not? It educates the eye 
to see, and gives cunning to the hands. 


“This is especially true in reference to 


the ladies in their fields of life work. 

A knowledge of the fine arts, to the 
mother, is an estimable blessing. What 
does achild delight in doing more than, 
with a slate, or a pencil and scraps of 
paper, 


pictures? Itis the life of their little 


couls and develops the most essential 


And should not 
to direct 


yowers of the mind. 
he able in a 


to draw lines, make houses and’ 














‘unis 50 important ; ee We know of. no 


| other accomplishment. that is. of gO" 
| much practical value to. the mothers of | 
our children. 
education is complete without it. 
‘that which our mothers should teach 
is a good thing. for our sons. ‘to know. 


And, indeed, no mother’s 
And 


A large part: of our artisans’ and in 


| ventors caught their inspiration | from 
| the Eye fingers” and hearts, of. f their : 


mothers. : | 
Here is where the dSvalopment begins 


| that directs the issues of life, and the 


child that is denied the cunning and in- 
spiration that should at this period in 
life be given, sustains an imparable loss. 


Education, by many, is. prostituted : 


and made to subserve purposes for 


| which it. was never. intended—that of 


making money. And because of this. 
only those things get special attention 
which seem more directly to prepare to | 


this end. This is entirely too common ~~ 
| a mistake. 
| tance are essentials to our living, they | 


While wealth and compe- | 


are not the things that we should live 
for. Life is above all this, and there 
are many other things that.add more to 
it than dollars and cents. Those things — 
which develop all the powers that God 


has given us are the great essentials; 


and we should enjoy them not only be- 
cause of the enlarged possibilities they 
give us to do good for others but, be- 
cause of the good they do us in ourown 
individual lives. 

H. 


B. B, 





OUR EXPENSES. 





We think a mistake has been made 
by all our schools in making the ex- 
penses too low.. We have been led to. 
this in competition with surrounding 
schools, especially the Normal Schools 
If, however our people had a proper ap-_ 
preciation of our schools there would be 
no necessity for such competition. No 
church school should be bronght to the 
necessity of competing with non-sectar- 
ian or Normal Schools. Other church 
Schools, as a rule at least, do not do it. 
They make their own terms and their 
people patronize them. There are rea- 
sons why the Brethren church should 
do likewise. Im the first place, we can- 
not afford to compete with the strictly 
non-sectarian schools, many of which 
receive large appropriations from the 
State or from other sources. | Secondly 
our young people expect first class ac- 
commodations. They: have these at 
home, and they expect them at school. 
They want well furnished rooms, first 
class boarding, and everything to cor- . 
respond with things at home. Further 
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{o patronize other schools simply be- 
cause they are cheaper indicates that 
we put a low estimate on Church influ- 
ence, and a high estimate on the mighty 
dollar. Will we send our sons and 
danghters to other schools simply be- 
cause we can save from $30 to $50 per 
year? Would such a course indicate 
the proper concern for the highest in- 
terests of our children? And yet this 
very thing is being done. ‘The state- 
ment was made recently that in a cer- 
tain State nearly one hundred of our 
Brethren’s children are attending other 
schools, and why? Simply because 
some Normal School nearer home offers 
lower rates. To our mind this indi- 
cates that too many of our people care 
more for money than for the influence 
of the church. It indicates, too, that 
we have less concern for ebureh influ- 
ence-than other denominations. 
School at Huntingdon were to put its 
expenses at $500 per year or even half 
that amount we don’t suppose in a 
year’s time it would have a dozen pu- 
pils). The Friends do this and yet 
their schools are so full that frequently 
they cannot accommodate all that ap- 
ply for admission. A Baptist institu- 
tion not far from Huntingdon puts its 
expenses at from $250 to $300 per year, 
and yet it has an attendance of three or 
four hundred. Those who patronize 
these schools, many of them at. least, 
could send their children to schools 
nearer home at a third less expense. 
Why do they not do it? Simply be- 
cause they are interested in their own 
schools, and are jealous of church influ- 
ence Until our people can appreciate 
the importance of influence above the 
dollar, and as long as we must get our 
patronage by putting our rates below 
“other schools, our work is going to be 
crippled. Our rates at Huntingdon 
are generally considered higher than 
any of our other schools, and yet with 
the closest economy we can barely keep 
the institution moving. Indeed we 
could not do it were our instructors to 
demand the salaries they could get 
elsewhere. Several of them have been 
offered over double the wages they are 
now receiving, and others could get 
much more elsewhere.. 
been willing to make the sacrifice be- 
cause of their interest in the work. 
We therefore propose to keep our pres- 
_ rates, If our people cannot be made to 
appreciate our work enough to give us 
patronage at rates sufficient to employ 
good instructors, and keep the institu- 
tion running, the work must be aban- 


doned. But ofthis we have no fears. 


If the | 


They have. 
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Our patronage is gradually increasing 


each year and the outlook for the com-_ 


ing year is better than ever. Good, 
honest, work is in demand by right 
thinking people althongh it costs some- 
thing. 

But, you ask, how about our young 
men and women who want an education 
and. do not have the means. We sug- 
gest that we do like other denomination- 
al schools. Put up the rates so that 
the schools can afford to aid the poor 
and also procure an endowment fund 
and let part of the money from it be 
used for this purpose. 


Lastly, low rates, lower the standard 
of a school. In YVennsylvania the 


school of the lowest rates stands the 


lowest educationally. It is with schools 


| like everything else, if we want a good 


article we must expect to pay for it. 
Our people know this is so m all other 
business transactions and can they ex- 
pect more from our schools? The way 
to have first class schools is to give 
them the proper support. 


J. B. Bz. 
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A NEW SUGGESTION. 





In many of the churches of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a few churches outside of it 
the solicitors for the college at Hunting- 
don are pretty well known and as you 
read the announcement of our “want” 


in this issue, you may conclude that | 


you will have still further opportunity 
of knowing them. 
you may expect, but we have thought 
of reversing the order of things. In- 
stead of solicitors coming to you, we 
suggest that you come and look after 
this work yourselves. A few years ago 
a school under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist church needed a new building and 
an endowment fund. A meeting of the 
friends of education was called, a num- 
ber responded to the call, and so thor- 
oughly were they awakened to the wants 
of the institution that each became a 
solicitor and in .a short time a new 
building was erected and an endowment 
fund raised. Wetherefore suggest that 
our people come here and investigate 


for themselves the needs of the institu- | 


tion. The work is yours just as much 
as ours, a d you should be just as much 
interested. This is no money-making 
scheme. It is a work of love and self- 
sacrifice from beginning toend. If our 
people were to visit us we know there 
would be less criticism, more sympathy, 
and better results would follow. 


J. B. RB, 





This is just what 














“WHAT WEWANT. ° 





An endowment fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and a Quinter Mem- 
orial Hall. This hall is needed for a 
library, reading room and for the Bible — 
Department. We make our heading 


“What we Want,” we should have 


made it “What we Must Have.” Last. 
session every room in both the old and 

new building was occupied and now as 

the Commercial School will be added | 
this fall more room will be needed. 
How we are to get it is a question now 
engaging the minds of the trustees. In 
the past as the demand for increased 
facilities came the means for supply | 
came, and so we will trust for the fu- 
ture. 

Those who shall attend the Musical 
Institute will not only have the benefit 
of first class instruction, but will also 
have the pleasure of hearing some of 
the best of music. Prof. Unseld, the 
Principal, is a charming singer. We 
will also have with us Miss Leila W. 
Bear, a fine soprano singer, of Lancas- 
ter city, Pa. 

The indications are that the Musical 
Institute will be well attended. There 
-will be students of all grades of ad- 


vancement, from the beginner in note 


reading to the experienced teacher. 
The work will be so classified as to 
adapt it to the wants of all who may at- 
tend. Persons who expect to attend, if 
they have not yet done so, should so in- 
form, at once, the Secretary, 

Wma. Berry, Huntingdon, Pa. 





We call especial attention to the no- 
tice that will be found elsewhere of the 
“Juniata Business College.” This ad- 
dition to the College work will filla long 
felt want and afford our young ladies 
and men excellent opportunities of get- 
ting a thorough business education in 
connection with their literary work. 
We are glad, not only because we have 
been able to open this department, but 
we are especially glad that we have 
been able to procure so strong a man as 
Prof. Snavely to be at its head. He is 
a roan of more than ordinary ability in 
this line of work, and is determined to 
make the work a success. All wishing 
a business education should examine 
the advantagee here offered before going 
elsewhere. . 





Remember that the Normal Musical 
Institute commences Monday, Aug 24. 
All students should be here at the be- 
ginning to get the full benefit of all the 
| work. 


Miss Jennie Stouffer remained in 
Huntingdon several days after the com- 
mencement. 


A. P. Silverthorn, of ’85 and L. S. 
Shimmell, conducted a very successful 
normal term at Orbisonia, Pa. 


Misses Laura and Emma Keeny and 
Mr, J. E. Keeny and family have gone 
east to visit relatives. 


Misses Lizzie B. Howe and Mary N. 
Quinter, are spending a part of the va- 
cation at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Miss Lizzie Knepper stopped off a few 
days on her retarn from a visit with 
her room mate, Miss Maude Wright. 


Miss Alice Holsinger, who was doing 
the cooking has been sick for several 
days. Miss Annie Ross is cook now. 


Miss Laura Black, who sojourned in 


Washington city and other places in the 
east for some tin.e, came home a few 
days ago. 


Mr. Charles O. Beery of Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio, will be a stndent in the 
Normal the coming year, and will do 
some tutoring work. ‘ 


Exclusive of Alaska, and the Indian 
reservations not yet opened to settlement 
there are 586,216,861 acres of public lands 
in the United States. 


Mr. Keeny, the steward, and wife have 
been away on a visit for over two 
weeks. They have returned, and house- 
cleaning is the order of the day. 


Miss Ada R. Morgan of 90 was pres- 
ent at Commencement, and the Alumni 
meeting at which she sang a solo. She 
taught a successful term in Clearfield 
county last winter. | 


Mr H. D. Metzger of New Enter- 
prise, Pa., a student of last term, will 


teach in Indiana the coming winter | 


and expects to return to complete the 
course in the near future. 


Mr. A. L. Snoeberger, wife and baby, | 


of Witchita, Kansas, were at the “Nor- 


mal’ one night recently. Mr. Snoe- 


berger was a student here a number of 


years ago. 


R. L. Himes, teacher in the Normal 
school of Natchitoches, La. and W. M. 
Howe, Principal of the schools of New 
Iberia, La., both return totheir positions 
with increased salaries. 


Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh has had some 
improvements and changes made since 
the close of school. He has had his 
barns moved up on the Taylo: lot and 


an iron fence put up around the front | 


vard. 
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Prof. George Elisler who has charge | 
of the languages is vacating at his home 
in Baltimore, Md. He is continuing 


| his studies in Greek under the tutorage 


of a John Hopkins p-ofessor. 


N. J. Brumbaugh of the class of. ’88, 
has located, for six months, in Liver- 
pool, England. Our reporter does not. 
tell us what he is doing, but he has 
gone ‘‘across the water” with a definite 
educational object in view. 


Prof. G. M. Phillips, Principal of the 
West Chester State Normal School, 


gave the Normal a short call on his re- 


turn from the State Teachers Associa- 
tion held at Bedford, Pa. He was the 
guest of Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh. 


J. E. Keeny of the class of ’82 and 
late Commercial Traveler in the West, 
has accepted a Principalship in La., at 
$125 per month. Mr. K., is a young 
man of more than ordinary push and 
will do honor to any pos tion he may 
accept. 


Profs. F. H. Green and Sarah §. Kirk 
both former teachers of the “Normal” 
and now of the West Chester State 
Normal School spent part of their vaca- 
tion in Huntingdon, for which place 
they continue to entertain most kindly 
feelings. Always welcome back. 


J. B. Brumbaughs’ new house is com- 
ingon finely. He hopes to have it ready 
for occupancy early in the fall.. The 
brick-layers are at work on H. B. Brum- 
baugh’s house. Judging from the 
present outlook it will be beautiful for 
situation when completed. 


race Greely’s advice and gone West, 
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Brie S. Landis of 91, has seeapiad 
& position in Cheneyville, La. He is 
assistant teacher of the school of which — 
D. B. Showalter of ’88, is Principal. 
These two young men will. make a 
strong team and success will, no doubt 
attend their work : 





The most alluring swindle that a pen- 
ny-wise-and-pound-foolish public econo- 
my ever forced upon the masses . is a 
cheap school teacher.—/oseph Cook: 


Many important matters were, una- 
voidably crowded out of this issue. 
Among others was Book-Notices. This 
item will receive attention in next is- 
sue. | | 
The Juniata Valley Editorial. Asso- 
ciation will take an excursion through 
the Shenandoah valley to Weir’s Cave, 


Natural Bridge and Roanoke, ‘Va., Aug. 
24 to 28. 


During the late Annual Conference 


| of the Brethren Church held at Hagers- 


town, Md., the Normal College wel- 
comed a large number of guests as they 
stopped off on their way to and from 
the meeting. Such visits are always 
in order and we are glad to weloont: 
all who may come. 


On Thursday, June 30th, the remain- 
ing normalites and friends spent a part 
of the day in Orbison’s grove. The 
pleasant weather and choice refresh- 
ments, coupled with the social aspect 
of the occasion, made it atime to be re- 
membered with pleasure in days to come. 
R. L. Himes, of Louisana, appeared on 


' the scene just in time to share the re- 


tea AT Keeny who had taken Ho- : freshments. His residence in the “Sunny 


' South” has wrought no change in his 


has returned to Huntingdon and von- | 


tinues to feel that there 
As her parents and sister Em- 
ma have also returned and again taken 


home. 


charge of the Normal Culinary Depart- 


ment, we welcome them back altogether. 


D. C. Reber and .W. C. Hanawalt 
are holding a successful Normal Term 
at New Enterprise, Pa. They are 
both Normalites and will do good 
work. We congratulate them in the 
large class they have succeeded in get- 
ting and hope that their highest expec- 
tations may be realized. 


Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh teacher of 


English and the sciences is doing Insti- | 


tute work in Ohio. Asan educational 


instructor, the Professor has few supe- | 


riors and his services are in dlmost 
constant demand. Prof. W. J. Swigart 
has spent some time in the same state 
working in the interests of the school. 





personal appearance, except that the 


is no place like | growth of hair on his faceis more lux- 


/ uriant. 





JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE. 





This department will open its first 
session in the Normal College building, 
September 14, 1591. 

Why Young Men and Women Should Have 
a Business Education. 

The United States is at the dawn of 
a new era of life and activity. Recent 
legislation and internal development 
have caused new manufactories, new 
industries, new enterprises everywhere 
to spring into existence. The great 
business world is branching in all di- 
rections into almost innumerable aven- 
ues for successful employment. These 
circumstances create an ever increasing 
demand for competent, practical work- 
ers. Young menand women, of sterling 


| good characters, with a thorough knowl- 


ate) 


? 





edge of business, will fill these places. 
Now is the time to prepare. 

Parents cannot do a wiser thing, or 
confer a greater blessing upon their 
children, than to give them a practical 
business education. Money may be 
spent. but such an education is as last- 
ing as the hills. It makes strong, self- 
reliant, practical men and women, and 
is a protection against fraud and dis- 
honesty in any calling in life. 

There are many farmer’s: boys and 
girls, and young persons of smal] means 
who would gladly gain a foothold in 
some active business pursuit, but who 
do not know where to go or what to do. 
They have neither time nor money to 
spend on a college course, -They must 
take a short cut to business success. 
To all such we say: The beautiful, 
healthful location, the low rates of board 
and tuition, the advantage of being 
connected with Huntingdon Normal 
College, enabling students to supple- 
ment the Business Course with any 
branches desired, combine to make 
JUNIATA Business Cortece the place 
for them. It is an investment sure to 
bring large returns. 

Special Reasons Why Ladies Should Take 
a Business Course. 

There is a growing demand for the 
labor of women. Lady accountants, 
cashiers, secretaries, clerks, amanuen- 
ses, type- writers, «2, areeagerly sought, 
and such positions furnish lucrative em- 
ployment. 
livelihood a knowledge of business is 
very necessary to protect women from 
tricks and frauds in business transac- 
tions. Many a poor widow has had 
sorrowful experience by not understand- 
ing business forms of law. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe Savs: 
“No lady conld have a beter safeguard 


| 


| 
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Penmanship. 
Includes 
Business Writing anl Pen Drawing. 
Phonography and Type-Writing. | 
The growing importance of stenogra- 
phy is now recognized by all. There 
are-few business houses of any standing 


' that do not employ one or more stenog- 
| raphers; and the young lady or gentle- 


man who has a thorough, practical 


_ knowle.lge of this branch, together with 
| type-writing, nee | never want fora goo | 


lucrative position. Aside from this the 
study of shorthand is in itselfan educa- 
tor, and amply recompenses the student 
for the time spent in its acquirement. 
Shorthand writing is as easily ac- 
quired as long hand writing, and when 
acquired is the most available of all ac- 
complishments. 
a knowledge of orthography, grammar, 
composition, and of words and their 
uses and meanings. It is a strong 
statem nt, but nevertheless true. thatin 
no other line of clerical work does a 


- broad und general knowledge bring to 





Besides givivg a means of 


against adversities of fortune, or a bet-— 


ter resource in time of need, than a 

knowledge of book-keeping and busi- 

ness affairs,” 

Outline of the Courses of Instruction. 
Our aim will be to do not only thor- 

ough work, but to fit the student for 


actual business life in the shortest time . 


and at the least expense. 
Business Course. 


Book-keeping, Business Arithmetic, 


Customs and Forms, Banking, Business 


Writing, Business Laws, Correspond- 
ence, Practical Business. 

Time required to complete the course 
will vary from three to six months. 
The pupil’s ability, general knowledge 
and application will determins the limit. 

Total necessary expense of this course 
including board, tuition, books 
stationary will be from $90 to $125. 


and 


its possessor such rich reward, No 
prodigy is required, but it is necessary 
to have plenty ot energy and perseve- 
rance — qualities which will win in any 
line of work. 

’ The time requiied to master short- 
hand varies from three to ten months, 
according to the ability and application 
of the student. With a common school 
education as a foundation, no branch of 
study can be so easily acquired, to a 
certain degree of skill. 


The system taught is the Ben Pitman | 
as that is recognized by leading steno-. 


graphers as the best. 
Advantages of Being Connected with the 

Normal College. 
Students wlll find this a very advan- 
tageous feature, as they can, with very 


little additional expense, combine with | 


susiness course any part of College 
Curriculum desired. They will also 
have the benefit of the College Library, 
Gymnaseum, Literary Societies, and 
religious influence, as well as the cul- 
ture and refinement that attaches to 
such an Institution. 

Junrata Business CoLLEecE will be lo- 
cated incommodious, well lighte:l rooms 
in the new building of Huntingdon 


Normal College. The building is heat- 


Ornamental Penmanship, | 


It requires as a basis | 

















ed by steam and has all the modern . 


eonveniences. Its site is very fine, 
and commands views on all sides of un- 
equaled grandeur and beauty. This is, 
in itself, elevating, inspiring and _ rest- 
ful to the busy student. 

Courses of Study. 


The Business course includes Double | 


and Single Entry Book-keeping in all 





its applications to business—theoretic- 
al and practical. | 
Theoretical Department. - 
In this department we will aim, firsf, 
to teach the underlying principles of 
the science of Book-keeping so thorough- 


-ly that they will never be forgotten, and 


so p‘actically as to never fail to be 
readily.applied in actyal business life. 
Students will here be made familiar 
with the forms and uses of the differ- 
ent books used before passing formally 
to the | | 


Practice Department. 


In the Practice Department the pu- 
pil will be advanced a sum of money, 
(College Currency ) and each one will 
be started in business for himself. He 
will make his deposit in the bank, re 
ceive his pass book and be supplied 
with checks and the necessary papers 
to aid him in his business. Pupils in 
this department will trade with each 
other an. with the teacher, making out 
all the business papers appropriate to 
his business that he would in every 
day life. The Book-keeping will be the 
record of his work as in actual life. 
Each pupil will have such individual 
instruction as he needs, and it will be 
our constant aim to teach thorough- 
ness, business habits and strict integ- 
rity. 

Business writing, plain and orna- 
mental penmanship, including flourish- 
ing, scrolling, lettering, engrossing and 
pen pictures will be carefully taught. 
The proper construction of business 
letters, and correspondence will receive 
‘the attention that their importance de- 
serve. 7 

Business arithmetic, business law, 
and practical banking, in all their de- 
partments as applied to practical busi- 
ness operations, will receive special at- 
tention. 
Time of Entering. 

Stuadents-may enter any day in the 
school year to suit their own conven- 
ience. The instruction will be individ. - 
ual, and persons of neglected education 
will be given such help as they need to 
further their progress. 

Terms of Tuition. 

The full course in Book-keeping, in- 
cluding Business Arithmetic, Business 
Writing, Books and Stationery, time 
unlimited, $50.00. 

Special Courses. 

Penmanship Plain and Ornamental, 
(time unlimited, ) $30.00. Same Course 
taken in connection with Business 
Course, $2000. Plain Penmanship per 
month, $5.00. Plain and Ornamental 
Penmanship per month, $8.00. Auto- 
matic Writing per month, $5.00. 
Phonography, per term, $10.00. ‘Type 
Writing, a moderate extra charge. 
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A School, Church, and Home, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Established April 17, 1876. Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania in 1878. 


























AMPLE FACULTY. UNEQUALED FACILITIES. 
HUNTINGDON. | ~~ HEATING. =—*SSSs=~«S:~*~*«= PARTMENT 
The town of Huntingdon is located in the All the rooms are heated by steam. ‘There ! In all the departments, every possible fa- 


Juniata Valley, 98 miles west of Harrisburg, | are two plants for steam heating in the | cility is afforded for the most thorough 
and 153 miles east of Pittsburgh. It is an | buildings, so connected that an accident to | training. The courses of study in the de- 
old town, with historical associations reach- | either, would not cut off the heating from | partments lead up to that of the best col- 
ing back to the earliest settlements of the | the rooms. The healthfulness of steam | leges of the land, with others still to be 
State. It hasbeen the home of many of the | heating as compared to hot air is known to | added. The present departments are, 


celebrated personages who hold responsible | all who give proper attention to hygiene, PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
positions in the Government, and who had and its cleanliness compared with stoves, | CLassicaL, BipLE, Music, aND PAINLING, 
been noted as scholars and educators.. It is | gives ita great advantage over them. The COMMERCIAL. 

a literary town, and might well boast of the | 41m has been to spare no pains, no expense ; | Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, History, 


intelligence, refinement, and culture of its | to give students at the College every possi- | Mathematics, Book-keeping, Elocution, Sur- 











ground, with a black slate underlying it. 
‘the drainage is perfect from all the parts of 
the premises where drainage is necessary. 


Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. ted on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 


| road, and at the Northern terminus of the 
GEORGE ELLSLER, Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain rail- 


people. ble advantage. | veying, Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil- 
Huntingdon enjoys the most healthful cli- FACULTY oFeeny. ; Een alae Poe Pay ath 

mate to be found in this latitude. We have : | Languages, Evidences o ristianity, 

no malaria, no prevailing disease of any ELp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, u nie hae asks uy History, Music—Vocal 

kind Diseases cannot become epidemic President of the College, | 99€ 10S Apis - ainting. 

wih he of allan earth Bape he | Oldand New feament Mtg. | got Menton gen to raping 

- kind of air above, and among the hills as ) - ; oe 

they almost surround the teen In select- J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, | make that their business in life. 

ing a location for the College all the hygienic Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, —_| ACCESS. 

points were taken into account. The build- | and History. | 

ings are located on an elevated portion of W. J. SWIGART, | Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is loca- 

| 








All the outlets are connected with the sew- Ancient Languages. road, making connections at Cumberland, 
age system of the town, and ail sewers are JOS. E. SAYLOR, | Md., with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
properly trapped. Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. | thus affording easy access from all directions. 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS. _M.G. BRUMBAUGH, TRAINS, 
English Grammar, Literature, Khetoric, 

The College Buildings are all of brick, and Natural Sciences. _ Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
substantially constructed, conveniently ar- Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, _ follows:—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and Assistant in English Branches, Geography, Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
use. of the occupants. The new building, and Orthogrphy. - 11:37; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day 
recently constructed, is separated from the WM. BEERY, Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 
original building by a trancept through Vocal Music, Harmony and Voice Culture, 7:40; Philadelphia Express 10:12. West- 
which the corridors extend from one to the Miss IDA M. PECHT ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P.M, 





other. It is the dadzes’ duzdding, and is pro- 


: . . : Instrumental Music and Voice Culture. Way Passenger, 12:10; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 


6:30; Altoona Accommodation, 7:36: H.& 











lish the idea and claim of a 4eme as well as _ Miss raat BRUM BAUGH, B. T. R.R., arrive, 12:05 and 6:20, P. M. 
a school, All the dormitories; in all the Painting, Stenography and Type-writing, Leave 8:35 A. M. 7:05 and 7:15 P. M. 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., There is free mail delivery four times a 
provided with the Bushnell sprinys,—the | . Lecturer on Hygiene. day. Telegraph’ facilities are afforded for 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- G. W. SNAVELY, those who have occasion forthem. Express 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- Principal of Commercial Department. goods are delivered free to the College. 
venience of students or teachers. THE SCHOOI.. TERMS. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

The school itself is its best reeommenda- There are three regular terms in the 


The buildings are supplied, on every floor, | tion It has been in progress since 1876, School yvear—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from | and shows a regular steady growth. Its Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 14, 1891, and 
the water works supplying the town. The ; work in the different department isexempli- continues 15 weeks. M inter term begins 
water compares favorably with the best wa- | fied in the lives and work of those who were Monday, January 4, 1892 and continues 12 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It | its patrons, many of whom are now oc upy- weeks. Spring term begins Monday, March 
ix pure, running, creek water, and its use | ing important and lucrative positions, and 2S, 1892, and continues 14 weeks, which 
has never been known to be the cause of | all show that their lives have been bettered — closes the school year of 1891-92. | 





any disease whatever. Typhoid feveris not | by its teachings. It offers superior advan- EXPENSES. 
known inthe town where the Stone Creek | tages in all respects to all who desire to ob- 
water is used. The use of well wateris of- | tain an education, and at the same time The expenses are as low as they can be 


ten unsafe and thesource of serious sickness. | have the advantages of being surmunded — made for the facilities afforded. Catalogues 
There isa system of hot water circulating | by the highest moral and purest Christian sent free on application. Full information 
boilers in the building supplying every floor | influences. Parents and guardians having concerning the school can be obtained by 
and the bath rooms, with an abundance of | young people under their charge would do addressing either the Presrprenr or the 
hot water for washing and bathing purposes. | well for them, to note these advantages. Prixcipar, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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PAPE EE Re EE Bed BEE | 
Itis no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon 
me. for which I am very grateful, and 1 will endeavor in the 


future as in the past to please all and thus merit their con- 
tinued confidence. 


STARTLING! 
ee UNEQUALED!!! | 


the very handsome ¢ and stylish ‘stock of 


Hine tn ress Goods Ladies’ Plush Coats, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 
AND NEW MARKETS. 
Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands | 


and New Markets. Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 
Mutts, Boas, &c. Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. 


Notions! Notions!! Notions!!! 


A stock surpassing all former efforts. 
BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. . 


In short, a stock of goods in every department worthy of your 
inspection, 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hoos, Ete. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending — 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 

what goods he msy want and start for home betore dinner, 
Time is money. anil the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


BLAIRS 
WRITING TABLETS. 


Crackers, he es onh 


Over 200 Varieties of the Finest 


Nextto Opera House, 





UNIQUE BAKERY, 
E D. BOWMAN, Prop’r. 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, JOB PIR INTER, 


Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 


JUNIATA ECHO. 


WM. REED, 


OPERA HOUSE, 


HUNTINGLON, PA. 


DRY GOODS 
NOTIONS, 
Ladies’ and Childrens Wraps, Goats, 
And everything appertaining to 


the Dry Good Business. 


called to the 
I keep a well selected 
stock and sell at cash prices only. 


Your special attention is 
above line of goods. 
You 
will find in buying here that you are close 
up to the line of reliable good at right 
prices, ; 
Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM REED. 








PRACTICAL 


| J. L. RUPERT, Agt., 
| 


aa: 
Letter Ifeacds, 
Bill Heads, 


Business Cards, 
Visiting Cards, 


: invelopes, Pro.rammes, 
Paper, Blotter Covers. HUNTINGDON, - PA. Recent Ciculare 
a _ Notes, Catalogues, 
Checks, Labels, 
Octavo, 4144x7, 20 cts. CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, Drafts, wate ‘Tags, & 
Climax, (or Note, 514 8) 25 cts. edding Inv.tations, &c. 
Paragon, (or l’acket, 53; x9) 35 cls. HUNTINGDON, PA., / All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
a ieee ie ace Hi . CHINA FIRING 8 DECO _ tion. Call and see me. Write for samples and 
’ J 4 > 0. “2 d. ; — S. “hi ve . 
Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. v RATING, | BRcess PROD pein sapere’ 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING ones 


Samples of Paper and full information sent post Decorated Promptly. 


paid on receipt of 6 cfs. In stamps, 


J. C. BLAIR, 
Manufacturing Stationer, Aba Dedteria 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Notk.—All the above supplied Printed with 


L. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, | 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, 


718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





HUNTINGDON BOOK BINDERY. 
J. Wa. Kinc, Propr, 


(Suecessor to Beethren's Pub. Co.) 

Old Books revound and made as. good as new. 
Blank Books furnished on shert notice. All work 
| done in a neat and substantial manner. Prices 
Address, 


| furnished and i.formation given. 


neat Headings as desired, at $2.50, 83.00, $4 00, 


and &5.50, per Dozen, respectively. 


J. WM. KING, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Bi6 Penn St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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In Egypt, at Cairo, there is a religious 
school called the El-Azhar, attached to a 
famous Mosque or Temple. It is a free 
school, and the students are from all parts 
of the world, where the religion of Mo- 
hammed prevails. Each student stays 


at the school from three to six years ac- | 


cording to the course of study he is to 
pursue. This school is over eight hun- 
dred years old, and has a regular attend- 
ance of over ten thousand students. 
The teachers receive no salary it being 
considered a great honor to be allowed 
to teach there for nothing, though they 
do permit presents from the rich men’s 
sons who attend the school. ‘The sup- 
port of the school by the faithful adher- 
ents to the Mohammedan faith 
abundant that even the very poorest, may 
attend, and receive the most elaborate 
education. The libraries are wonderfully 
voluminous, all in Arabic. The school 
is in session continuously, without vaca- 
tions. These facts all establish the ad- 
ditional fact that the faithful adherents of 
this faith rely in a very great measure 
upon the educational qualifications of 
their adherents to perpetuate that faith. 

Should not Christians act as wisely as 
these deluded Mussulmen? Yet more 
closely to our own duty. Should not the 
Brethren church be more fully awake to 
the wonderful influence that education 
exerts in establishing the Truth in the 
minds and hearts of those exercised there- 
by, in ingraining that Truth as a part of 
their very natures that no power on earth, 
not even the power of hell may eradicate 
it? Why are we so lethargic? Why 
sleep on, who are able to save others, 
satisfied with saving ourselves only, and 
so losing all the riches and glory of the 
reward : satisfied with gaining but one 
talent when we might gain ten, and rule 
over ten cities instead of one: Aye! fear- 
ful thought; satisfied with burying the 
Lord’s talent to our utter ruin. 

The Master calls for the talent entrust- 


is so. 
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ed to you, to be used to this glory. He 


needs it for this work, and the work is 
languishing for the want of the very 
talent you have securely buried. We re- 
joice even to have ten scholarships en- 
dowed. If that false faith can draw the 
wealth of its adherents to support over 
ten thousand students perpetually, now 
should we, who are filled with an abiding 
faith in the glory not yet revealed, not 
come with our offerings to build up the 
Lord’s work and make it a tower of 
strength impregnable to the forces of the 
power of darkness ? . 

‘How a few of us here have toiled under 
discouragments, and have had the reward, 
some bearing the palm in triumph from 
the earth, and with the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars idle in the hands of 
those who profess to ‘‘Love the Lord”’ 
and they famishing, hungry and thirsty, 
narrow and pinched because they hold 
on to the dollars as though their possess- 
ion were good. All the good, all the 
blesssings were promised with the giving. 


Read those promises to Israel, read all | 
the promises, and let them enlighten the | 


hearts to liberality, and as the spirit of 


our great Master fills our heartsthe bounty — 
will flow in until those who have charge | 


of the educational work here will be con- 
strained to cry out, ‘‘It is enough, cease 
now your giving.”’ 

Young men and women need the help 
of the schools. They are constantly ap- 
pealing to us to aid them in their efforts 
to obtain an education, being without the 
means, or friends who have the ability to 
helpthem. The Master needs their work, 
the church their zeal. This help must 
come from—well from you. The widow’s 
mite, from some the thousands of his or 
her abundance from others according as 
they have been prospered, then the Lord 
blesses the treasury, and your own store- 
house as well. 


every brother and sister, and friend 


among us without respect to condition or | 


residence. It is a work for the whole 
church—North, South, East and West. 
His chosen home, where his great heart 
lies buried is where our offerings should 
be gathered and the work founded. It 


is asked, and the movement meets the ap- | 





The work of the Quinter | 
Memorial ought to be near the heart of | 


proval. of our ‘beloved Elder’s family. 
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The Editor of the Echo wants to receive 
fifty thousand names to be placed in the 
secure vaults of the’ Memorial Hall that 
their contributions willerect. You want 
your Children’s children to find your 
name there,—you want the eye of God to 
see it, aye and God bless you all! 


An important question comes ever to 
the reflective mind—what is to be done 
for those who are wounded, bleeding, 
and defeated in the battle of life? What 
consolation can be offered to them that 
will ease their pain, relieve their distress, 
and raise them up again; what, to give 
courage to ‘‘try again’’ to successful 
effort. In real battle there are thousands 
who go down to death in the conflicts 
amid blood and agony; so also in real 
life, civil life, there are numbers who fall 
by the wayside, discouraged, dishearten- 
ed, who have met with few enjoyments, 
poor compensation,and bearing with them 
vivid miseries that are full of acute pain, 
and real distress.. It is not very difficult 
to administer consolation to those who 
are of sound mind, healthy, and intelli- 
gent; such may even find some measure 
of consolation among the miseries that 
befall them. Certain compensations and 
strength for struggle may come from the 
loss of mind, of property, of social posi- 
tion; but all bring pain and with a bur- 
den foo mighty they go down. Such 
need the help of the strong, the success- 
ful; the noble will always come to the 
The sick and helpless may not 
be entirely without consolation, and their 
position may be in some respects the no- 
blest. In them may be found examples 
of patientendurance. They have evoked 
the sympathy, love, and kindness of the 
more favored than themselves, and their 
examples cannot be wholly lost. In all 
this they have contributed to the ad- 
vancement and the bettering of humanity, 


rescue, 


i and their influence will live, and live on 





‘ 


throughout the eternities long long after 
they have been to their kindred dust. 
Humanity is advancing—is constantly 
growing better; slowly, it may be, but 
still better. It does so through vast ex- 
periences of pain, and great loss; but, as 
out of the ashes of a great conflagration, 
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sweeping over a city, rises a new and 
grander metropolis ; so in the battle with 
ignorance, watt, crime, pestilence, famine 
and evil generally, many go down in the 


flagration, but by the lessons learned, the 
examples given of patient effort, others 
step forward with renewed vigor. rising 
to higher ideas of life and living; with 
broader views, plans mere comprehensive 
to inspire courage, to noble effort and 
grand success. | 


The eighth annual excursion of the 
Juniata Valley Editorial Association, was 
taken, this year, from August 24 to 28, 
and was, in all respects the most enjoyable 
the association has yet had. The object- 
ive point was that city of magic growth— 
RoANOKE, Va., but reached other points 
as well. ‘Two cars were frunished by the 


Pennsylvania Railroad, and were the | 


home of the party, on the rails from start- 
ing to the return, and much credit is due 


Western Railroads for transporting them 
so carefully and satisfactorily; and to 
each of the officials of these roads every 
member is indebted for courtesies and 
the pleasure of the trip. 

The Pennsylvania, to Harrisburg is 


world-renowned. 
ley road leads through one of the most 
fertile valleys of the state, and the best 
cultivated farms in this country. 
Valley of the Roanoke has land as fertile, 
and as well located for farming purposes, 


but the cultivation bears an unfavorable : 


comparison with that of this beautiful — ie 
its projectors and friends. 


valley. The Shenandoah road traverses 


historic ground, varied, beautiful, and | 
what is destined to become a wonderful | ; ; 
_ 1s proving himself to be ‘‘the right man | 


country. ‘The towns along the line are 


growing rapidly and show wonderful en- 
terprise. . 


Arriving at Shendun the Association — 
was royally entertained and conducted | 
through the Grottoes of the Shenandoah 2 
These are wonderful in 


All expressed the — 
warmest admiration for this natural won- 


—Weyer’s Cave. 
extent and beauty. 


der, and appreciation of the kindnesses 
received from the people of Shendun. 


At Roanoke, the party was entertained | 
at the Ponce de Leon, a hotel of the - 


finest appointments, and rendering excel- 
lent service. The city of Roanoke has 


shown a marvelous growth during the voz. 


last nine or ten years, and being founded — 


on a substantial basis it is destined to be- 
centre. The excursionists were shown 
very marked consideration during their 
stay in Roanoke, showing the faith of the 
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business enterprise in the power cf ‘‘the | 


press’? to further all noble and worthy 
enterprises. 


and Salem, it is evident the people have 


faith in what they have to represent. 


The Valley of the Roanoke is an inviting 
scountry, and the growing towns of Roan- 
oke and Salem, only six miles apart are 


_ destined to become one great city with 
» unlimited facilities. 
. found those who have been at Huntingdon 
to school at the Normal and hold the | this, the first and leading medical col- 


_ lege in this conntry, have done wiscly 


Even there we 


warmest memories of the institution and 
its management. 


There is a time approaching, and the 
breaking of the dawn already lights up 
its eastern horizon, when it will matter 
little what pathy a physician may accept 
as his belief, what particular materia 
medica he may prefer to use, what par- 


ticular form of remedies he may select, 


| what principle of practice, or shade of 


the Penna. Co. for this courtesy, and to | belief he may adopt ; but, when it will 


the Cumberland Valley, and Norfolk and : matter that his views of hygiene be cor- 


rect, and his education liberal enough to 
enable him to comprehend, and apply 


the true principles of science, in the re- | 
lief of diseased conditions, and the pre- 
_ vention of disease; when he who offers | 
_ his services to the community for accept- 


through the picturesque Juniata valley, | ance as acandidate for the confidence of 


The Cumberland Val- | 


the people, in the domain of medicine, 


; must be thoroughly versed in all sanitary 


. matters, familiar with all hygienic truths, 
The 


Wherever this power is | 
| courted confidently as it was at Roanoke | 
struggle, and are as the ashes of the con- | 





| operative in September 1893. 
' be regretted that this course eould not. 








The trustees of. the University . of 
Pennsylvania. have decided to extend 
the term for medical students to four 
years. The new decision will become 
‘It is to 


have been established at once. | The 
course of medical study has been too 
short, in this country, and the prepara- 
tion to enter all medical colleges too. 
elementary, to form a safe basis for a 


_ medical education, and the trustees of 


| in taking thi: step. 





| 





must be less a doctor than a philanthro- - 


- pist—a physician, noble, true, pure. 


The Juniata Commercial College has 
already far exceeded the expectation of 
‘The best of 


work is being done, and very satisfactory. 


results may be expected. Prof. Snavely 


in the right place.’’ The Stenographic 
work, under the charge of Miss Cora A. 


and interesting feature of the Commer- 
cial department. ‘The class is growing 


In numbers as well as in the interest in - venture little, it is little that we shall 


the work. Type Writing will be added 
to this department in the near future. 


Still room for others to enter, and take | 
this step towards success in life. 





books are open to record contributions to | 


the “QuINTER Memortat Funp.’’ 
is a personal matter with each one—with 
The work cannot go on without 
vour aid. Would you delay, embarrass, 


_ or destroy a work so noble, through your 
: . 
come a great manufacturing and business | 


neglect, or unwillingness to contribute 
even asmall amount? it is your privi- 
lege to contribute. Address. ‘‘QuINTER 


Memorrat Funp,”’ Huntingdon, Pa. 


Tie 


| 
| 
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THE ENDOWMENT FUND. 


There is a great need just now for a 
fund to enable young men and women 
to secure an education who are unable 
to do so for want of the means. There 


_ is money enough to complete the work. 


It may be waiting and those who have 
it in trust for this use may be waiting 
an opportunity to bestow it, but for lack 


of proper organization are still waiting. 
_While they are waiting the need is 
‘growing and the work languishing. — 


Everywhere the fields are ripeand white 
to the harvest but where are the reapers 
—the laborers toreap! ‘The young men 
are ready to prepare, the young women 
are faithful and prayerfully waiting for 
the opportunity, but where is the money ? 


_ ‘The money is wanting ; only the money. 


Even the money may be ready but the 
faith to pour it out freely at the Mas- 
ter’s feet for the use of His cause may 
be lacking. Love and zealare required. 
What is my duty, whatis yours? It is 
to pray for knowledge to do, and serve 
with our means, and this prayer will so 
fan the feeble embers of love and zeal 
that our hearts will be made willing to 


_make a glad offering for the cause so 


: ' dear to our Master's heart. 
Brumbaugh is becoming en important | 


If we sow a few seeds only our har- 
vest will be sparing. If we sow liberal- 
ly our harvest will be bountiful. If-we 
have. Our aims have been too low, our 
gifts too parsimonious, To open the 


_ hand, and bestow liberally that there 


' may be no lack will be as commendable 
PERSONAL.—The list is ready, and the | 


in the sight of the great Master now as 
it was when He commended the widow 
for haying given “all her living.” Small 


| sums given, in so good a cause, by those ~ 
, who are not able to give large amounts, 


when brought together may become a 
great power under God’s blessing. The 
need is upon us; do not overlook indi- 
vidual responsibility and neglect per- 
sonal privilege, in this cause, but give, 
and enjoy the blessing promised. 
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The most encouraging reports come 


to us from time to time, of those who. 


have been with us as students, and 
from those who have yone out bearing 
our sanction to their ability to work, 
and character to sustain a reputation. 
Several of our graduates are doing 
good work in Louisiana. We have now 
in that southland Wm. M. Howe. R. L. 
Himes, D. B. Showalter, John E. and 
Laura M. Keeny and Bruce 8. Landis, 
also C. H. Bucher who took post gradu- 
ate studies last year at the Normal. 
Two more teachers have been asked for 
lately, but there were none to go.—R. 
L. Himes took with him to the sunny 
south as his wife, Miss Laura Black, 
one of Huntingdon’s fair daughters— 
also a Normalite. They were married 


Sept. 9., and go forth with our best — 


wishes for happiness and success.—The 
present term gives us a number of good 


students, and workers in the church, 
from Ohio.—Byron Tombaugh, student 


of 1881 is now Superintendent of Schools 
of Washington Co. and is « popular 
officer.—Laura M. Keeny is a special 
teacher of grammar and elocution in 
all the grades of the schools of Monroe, 
LLa.—Harry B. Stull is manager of No- 





lan’s Drug Store, Boston, Mass.—Ed. © 


M. Howe has been offered the principal- 


; 
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Ww. J. Swigart has just returned from a 


week’s preaching service in the Altoona 
church and reports interesting services, 
and a growing interest in the work of 
the church in that busy city.—Prof. J. 
H. Brumbaugh, wife and Norman have 
been spending -a few days in Philadel- 
phia, Washington and other points.— 
Sunday Nov. 1, Prof. Wm. Beery was 
called to his home in Ohio to see his 
tather, Daniel Beery, who was very sick 
but before his arrival his father had 
already passed away. The family has 
our sympathy. A. Be B. 





BIBLE TERM. 





Two years ago we inaugrated aspe- 
cial “Bible Term” for the accommada- 
tion and bezxefit of our ministers,. Sun- 
day School teachers and Bible students 
who do not have the means or the 
time to take a regular course. Hereto- 
fore, these Terms were held during 
January of each year with both in- 
creased attendance and _ interest, so 
that we have been greatly encouraged in 
the work. For the present School year 
we have decided to change the time 
from January to thatof February. We 
do this because many of our churches 
have been holding their series of meet- 
ings during the month of January, and 


on this accounta number who wished 


ship of the schools of St. Martinsville, 


La., tae Evangeline town.—Adie Ress- 
Jer is assistant bookeeper for I. G. Harley 
& Co. Wholesale grocers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh has been 
absent for some time attending instt- 
tutes. 


He has already filled engage- . 


ments as one of the instructors at Al- | 


lentown, Doylestown, Media, Washing- 


ton, Pa. and at Bridgeton, N. J. and is | 


engaged for Somerset -Co., Chambers 


burg, Lebanon, Huntingdon, Carlisle, 
Lehighton, Lock Haven, Lewistown, 


Mifflintown, Indiana, Clarion, Pa., and | 


Atlantic City, N. J—On Sunday Nov. 
lst there was an accidental tittle nor- 
mal reunion at the Brethren Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. There were present 


to attend could not do so. The com- 


_ing session will therefore open on the 


first day of February and continue four 
weeks. 


To enable the greatest number possi-. 


ble to attend this Term we put the 
whole expense at $3.00 perweek. This 
includes board and a well furnished 
room pleasantly heated with steam. 
For tuition, we make no charge. This 
labor is done gratituously and freely be- 
cause we believe that it will be a bless- 
ing not only to those who atttend, but 
also to the churches from which they 
come. 

The course of study will be Bible 


History, Exegesis, the Life of Christ, 
the Propagation of the Gospel, Homi- 


Misses Annie Spanogle, Laura Norris, | 
Lizzie Detwiler, Cora A. Brumbaugh, | 


Messrs Adie Ressler and W. S. Price. 
One aim! kindred feeling!—Eld. ‘T. T. 
Myers, pastor of the Brethren church 
in Philadelphia has expressed his in- 
tention of being present at the Bible 
Session in February. His example, in 
purpose is too worthy not to be followed 
by many others. The ministerial work 
needs all the help possible. 
Session aids in the equipment for the 


The Bible | 


litics, Elocution, Music, and Sunday- 
school work. In this course will be 
work adapted to all who wish to become 


efficient in Bible work, be they young 


or old, laymembers, Sunday-school 
workera, or ministers, and all are cor- 


~ dially invited to attend—both brethren 


arduous duties of the “high calling.” — 


Let there hea large attendance.—Prof. 


- and sisters. 


During the session we expect to have 
with us able brethren who will give 
lectures in the evenings on Bible and 
kindred subjects. We are determined 
to do everything within our possibilities 
to make the session interesting, in- 











structive, and profiitable to all who 
may attend. 

We have already heard of a number 
who are arranging to come and the 
prospects are unusually good for a 
large attendance. 

We kindly ask our churches, in ar- 
ranging for continued meeting, to make 
a note of our time, and not have them 
during the month of Ferbruary. They 
have done this in the west, to give their. 
ministers and others an opportunity to 
attend the “Bible Term,” and we are 
sure that our eastern brethren and sis- 
ters need the advantage thus afforded 
no less than those in the west. Com- 
mence laying your plans zow and as 
soon as you can fully decide, let us 
hear from you that comfortable accom- 
modations may be made for all. 

Many of our brethren and sisters are 
in the habit of taking a pleasure trip 
once a year, and generally during the 
winter months. Why not make the ob- 
jective point Huntingdon, and take in 
the Bible Session ? We don’t have the 
attractions of our large cities to. offer 
you, but we have pleasant homes, so- 


| cial, Christian people, a Brethren’s 


church and school, kindred associations 
and a “Bible Session,” which ought to 
be a greater attraction to Christian 
people than that which is afforded in 
our cities or anywhere else. And all 
this can be had at very much less ex- 
pense. Yes, come to the Bible Term. 

A suggestion. Do you know that 
nothing deadens a minister’s zeal and 
powers for good as ingratitude. Hun- 
dreds of our ministers are mere ghosts 
of what they ought to be for lack of 
appreciation. Put your arms and 
hands about them and make them feel 
that their efforts are appreciated. Do 
you have any poor minister or ministers 
in your congregation? If so, go to 
work and seud him to the “Bible 
Term.” This will be showing appre- 
ciation that will be a blessing to him 
and prove a reflective blessing to you. 
It will encourage him and make him 
more efficient in his ministry. You owe 
this to him and yourselves. We have 
a large number of ministers that need 
this kind of appreciation and we have 
also, a large number of churches that. 
can show it. Think of this, and act 
promptly. Don’t be afraid of spoiling 
your minister by showing such favors. 
He needs just this kind of spoiling to 
make him a good worker. | 

Any further information in regard to 
the “Bible Session’’ will be gladly given 
by addressing, 

H. B. Brumpacen, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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BYRON’S FINEST LINES. 





He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death. is fled,. 
The first dark day of nothingness ,. 
The last of danger and distress, 
Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And marked the mild,. angelie air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there,. 
The fixed, vet tender, traits that streak 
The languor of that placid cheek, 
And but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, vet dwells upon, 
Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 
We still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 
So calm, so sweet, so softly sealed 
The first Jast look hy death revealed. 
Such is the aspect of this shore; 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more; 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
You start, for life is wanting there. 
Chime of the unforgotten brave, 
Whose land, from shore to mountain cave, 
Was freedom’s home or glory’s grave! 
Shrine of the mighty, can it be 
That this is all is left of thee? 
—ZThe Giaour, 


_ Oo 


PWO WORDS. 





ing out from a public building, where 
the heavy doors swung back and made 
egress somewhat difficult. A little ur- 
chin sprang to the resene, and as he held 


open the door, she said: “Thank you,” 
and passed on. 
“D'ye hear that?” said the boy to a 


companion standing near him 
“No: what 27 
“Why. that lady said ‘Thank ye’ to 


the likes o’ me.” 

Amused at the conversation, the lady 
turned and said to the boy: 

“It always pays to be polite, my boy; 
remember that.” 

Years passed away, and last Decem- 
her, 
ping, this same lady received exception- 
ui courtesy from a clerk in a store, 
Which caused her to remark to a lady 
who was with her: 








. Princes, 


oe Thank you” rawanenes his ambition 
to be something in the world. He went 
and applied for a situation as office boy 
in the established where he was an hon- 
ored and trusted clerk. 

Only two words, dropped into the 
treasury ofa street conversation, but 
they yielded returns most satisfactory. 
—The Presbyterian. | 


o> 








NEW BOOKS. 


The following books were purchased 


for the library during the school year, 


beginning September 8, 1890: | 
Hopkin’s Experimental Science, 
Abbott's Histories— 
Alfred the Great, 
Madame Roland, 
William the Conqueror, 
Hannibal of Carthage, 
Maria Antoinette, 
Genghis Khan, 
Origin of Religion, 
Hyperion, 
Outre mer, 
Fireside Travels, 
Victorian Poets, 


McMaster’s History of the Peop'e of | 


the United States—vols. 1 and 2. 


| _ One Hundred Days in Europe 
Several winters ago a woman was.com- | 


Due South, 

Essays of Elia. 

Journal of a Voyage round the World, 

Our Mother Tongue, 

How London Lives, 

U. 8. Curious Facts, 

Eggleston’s Household History U. 8. 

Constantinople, 

Authors, and 
Our Time, 

Holland and its People, 


Statesmen of 


Commercial Geography, 
_ Morocco—People and Places, 
Benjamin Franklin, 


Lectures on Linguistic Methods, 


- American Statesmen— 


when doing her Christmas shop- | 


“What a great comfort to be civilly | 
treated once in a while, though T don’t | 


know that I blame the store clerks for 
being rude at the hel lidays.” 

Phe young man's quick ear eanght 
the words, and said: 

* Pardon me, madam, but you gave 
me my first lesson in politness a few 
years ago.” 

The lady looked at him in amazement 
while he related the little forgotten inet- 
dent, and told that the 


her simple 


Andrew Jackson, 

Thomas Jefferson, 

Alexander Hamilton, 

John Randolph, 

John Marshall, 

Patrick Henry, 

Daniel Webster, 

John Jay, 

John C. Callioun, 

James Monroe, 

James Madison, 

Gouverneur Morris, 

John Quincy Adams, 

Henry Clay—two volumes, 
American Commonwealths— 

Virginia, 

Kansas, 

Ohio, 

















Michigan, 
New ¥ork—two volumes, 
Connecticut, 
Maryland, 
Half Hours with the Best parses Au- 
thors— 
Greek and Roman, 
German, : 
French, . 
Italian, Spanish, ete. 
Famous European Artists, 
Poor Boys who Became Famous, 
Girls who Became Famous, 
Famous Men of Science. 
Excursions, 
Religion and Other Essays, 
The Wisdom of Life, 
Bret Harte’s Poems, 
Prudence Palfrey, 
John Ploughman’s Pictures. 
Royal Edinburgh, 


‘Biglow Papers, 


The 19th Century, 

Success and its Conditions, 

Worldly Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield), 

Gothic Architecture, 

Documents on the American Revolution, 

Primitive Folk, 

The Christ of History, 

Captains of Industry, 

Captains of Industry (second series), 

Little Women, 

Jo’s Boys, 

Helen Jackson’s Poems, 

Bits of Travel at Home, 

On Horseback in Virginia, 

Ascutney Street, 

Over the Teacups, 

The Demagogne, 

Pleasures of Life, 

The Salt Cellars, 

Cross and Self Fertilization in the Veg- 
etable Kingdom, 

Studies in Literature, 

Under the Southern Cross, 

Lucey Larcom’s Poems, 

Alice and Phoebe Cary, 

The History of Scotland, 

Hawthorne's Complete Works—13 vols., 

The Religion of the Ancient World, 

The Origin of Nations, 

The Sun, 

Life and Growth of Language, 

Education as a Science, 

Foods, | 

Forms of Water in Clouds, Rain, etc., 

Aldrich’s Poems, 

International Cy clopedia—15 ate: 

Briggs’ Biblical Study, 

History of the Old Covenant—3 vols., 

Prideaux's Connection—2 vols., 

Sinai and Palestine, 

Neandef’s Planting 
2 vols., 

Jewish Artisan Life.. 


of Christianity— 


TREASURERS REPORT. 





It is the custom of the Treasurer of 
the Normal College to make reports each 
session of school to the Board of Trus- 
tees, and to make a bi-ennial report to 
the stockholders. 
erto been printed in a circular and mail- 
ed enly to the stockholders. As there 


is nothing private in this report, and as | 
there may de something of interest to | 


the public, on recommendation of the 
treasurer it was decided to publish this 


one in the EcHo, a copy of which, it is | 
our desire to have sent to every one | 
who has at any time contributed to the | 


building fund. 


W. J. Swigart, Treasurer, in Account | 


with Trustees of the Normal College. 
1888—89. 
DR. 
To Balance from last year, $1731 34 
‘* Collections for Board, 


Books and Tuition, 8394 96 
CR. 
By Books for Libraries, $ 18 00 
‘* Expenses of Examining 
committee, 20 50 
CET Ax, 30 88 
“ Printing and Advertising, 52 25 
“« Catalogues, 75 (0 
‘* Traveling Expenses, 86 27 
** General Supplies and 
Repairs, 
Lawn Mower, 9 75 
Crayon, 10 00 
Mirrors, 11 70 
Plumbing, 22 99 
Lightning Rod, 40 50 
Sewer, 42 50 
Carpet, 60 00 
Stove, 66 00 
Bed Springs, 74 2000 387 64 
** Teacher’s Salaries, ~ - 3HH46 38 
*“ Expenses of Book Room 
and Boarding Dep’t in- 
cluding Salaries of Stew- 
ard and Matron, Fuel, &c ,: 4864 04 
** Balance, 1195 34 
: $10126 30 #10125 380 
1889—90. 
DR. 
To Bal. from last vear, $1195 34 
** Collections for Board, 
Books, and Tuition, 9545 35 
Ch. 
3y Tax, Conly partly paid), $ 9 50 
‘* Books for Libraries, 13 00 
*¢ Expenses of Examining Com ol 00 
“* Postage, 36 50 
“‘ Traveling Expenses, ol 71 
** Catalogues, vo 00 
‘* 100 Master Diplomas, 8 00 
‘* Printing and Advertising, 99 00 
“* Tnsurance, 157 50 
“* General Repairs and 
Supplies, 
Maps, 12 00 
Bed Springs, 37 50 
Carpet, 88 40 
Furniture, 267 92 
Piano, 300 00 705 82 





This report has hith- | 
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_“ Teachers’ Salaries, 
‘* Expenses of Book Room 
and Boarding Dep’t in- 
cluding. Salaries and 
Fuel, 4883 00 
** Balance,. 1140 05 
$10740 73 $10740 73 
1890—91. , 
| | DR. 
| To Bal. from last year, $ 1140 05 
‘** Collections for Board, 
Books, and Tuition, 11977 86 
CR. 
By Expenses of Examining 
Committee, 35 00° 
‘« Taxes, 39 15 
‘‘ Traveling Expenses, — 56 09 
“ Catalogues, 75 00. 
‘* Postage, 59 58 
‘* Books for Libraries, 181 90 
‘‘ Printing and Advertising, (242 83 
‘‘ General Repairs and 
Supplies, 359 33 
‘* Furniture, 877 68 
“« Teachers Salaries, 4027 05 
‘* Expenses of Book Room . 
and Boarding Dept, in- 
cluding Salaries of Stew- 
ard and Matron, 6319 09 
‘+ Balance, 849 24 


$13 117 91 $13 117 91 


The treasurer submits the following 
report of the cost, funds, &c., of the new 
building just completed. There are a 
few items in this account not yet settled, 
but this report approximately covers 
the cost of the building. This report 
does not include money or subscriptions 
to the Endowment Fund. 

W. J. Swigart, Treasurer of Building 
Fund, in Account with Trustees of the 
Brethren's Normal College. — 


CR. 

By Cellar Grates, $ 10 75 
‘* Sewer Pipe, i+ 60 
“¢ Seale Weights, 35 95 
“Labor, — 43 46 
‘* Hauling, 51 60 
‘* Blackboards, 5d 92 
‘* Desks, 100 90 
‘* Freight, 108 24 
“ Excavating, 163 57 
‘¢ Painting, 221 45 
‘* Interest, 293 29 
“ Plumbing, 365 89 
“ Foundation Wall, 417 85 
‘© Roof, 471 98 
‘© Hardware, including Glass, 

Paint, Bolts, Nails, &c., 554 70 | 
‘« Carpenter Work, 804 64 . 
‘* Heating, 1516 7d © 
‘« Plastering, 1461 57 
« Brick Laying, 1515 95 
« Bricks, 1690 00 | 
“* Lumber, 3040 50 © 


DR. 


! To Subscriptions and 


Contributions paid in, $7010 25 
‘* Balance, 5889 31 





$12899 56 $12899 56 © 


‘¢ Subscriptions not due, $2387 25 
“ Debt unprovided for, 3502 06 


3453 65° 


of table and kitchen furniture. 








cts a year. 


Bi 








This report, including three years’ 
business, was delayed one year with the 
purpose of including a-statement of the 
new building account. | 
The unusually large expense of the 
dining department during the last year 


is partly accounted for by the increased. - 


number of boarders to provide for, and 
partly by the necessary increase of stock 
It is 
with pleasure that we can report to the 


stockholders and contributors a large 


increase in the patronage of the school 
during the last year, having, by consid- 
erable, the Jargest enrollment in the 


history of the school, while the present 


year has opened with nearly twice the 
usual enrollment. 

It is the earnest desire of the trustees 
to remove the indebtedness before the 
close of the present year, and an effort 
will be made to this end. The patron- 
age, sympathy, and prayers of all con- 
tributors and friends of this work are 
most earnestly solicited. 

W. J. Swigart, Treas. 

Huntingdon, Pa., Sept 21, 1891. 








Those who are from time to time fear- 
ful of the influence of education on our 
young members will do well to note 
carefully the spirit and purpose of the 
following, written by one of our best 
young men, graduated recently from 
our college: | 

“I wish to change my place of resi- 
dence. *Not because I do not like my 
dear old home and county but because 
I think I could do as well or better else- 
where. Then too it always has been 
my cesire to spread the news of the 
church in new fields and thus be teach- 
ing and putting out tracts at the same 
time. Of course, if there is no chance 
now I will do the best I can and patient- 
ly wait a more convenient season. I 
send best wishes to all acquaintances. 
It shall always be my object todo what 
I can for the Huntingdon School and 
the people connected with it. I look 
back to the time spent there as a time 
of much pleasure and profit.” 





The Epitor will be glad to receive 
news of changes in employment, and 
all other changes, and of successful 
work of the alumni or students of the 
Normal Your subscription and any- 
thing of interest is solicited. 





Subseribe for the Juniata Ecuo, 25 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
the best ofits class in the country, $1.00 
a year, with Echo $1.10. | 
Write to this office for terms, on any 
periodical published, and save money. 
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THE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Organized, 1876. 
Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania, 1878. 





Term of office expires in 1892. 


Eld. Daniel F. Stouffer, 2 Benevola, Md. 
5. J. Miller, = - = - - Meyersdale, Pa. 
Eld. William Howe, - - - Maitland, Pa. 
William Beery, - - - TTuntingdon, Pa. 
D. Y. Swayne, - - - Hiuntingdon, Pa. 


The attendance at the Normal Col- 
lege the present term is largely in ex- 
cess of that of any corresponding term 
in the history of theschool. This mark 
of appreciation of .tbe work done here 
is encouraging to the management of 
the school, and encourages to greater 
exertion to meet the confidence of the 
patrons and friends. 


There are many who need the addi- 
tional aid to sueces in life that is to be 
obtained by even a limited attendance 


at a good school. The Normal offers 
superior facilities. 





Education quickens the judgment, 
and enables its possessor to command 
advantages which the uneducated are 


unable to command. 

a 5 neatly printed on for 10 Cents. Eight ply 

plain and scolloped bevel edge cards with 

name neatly printed on and sent post-paid 23 fer 
23 cents. Address, ELMER N. RUPERT, 

74S Washington St., HUNTINGDON, Pa. 





CHROMG VISITING CARDS with your name 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES: . 

Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, Prestdenz; Prof. M. G. 

Brumbaugh, P%ce President; Dr. A. B. Brum- 

baugh, Secretary, Prof. W J. Swigart, Treasurer. 


OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE. 

Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, President: Prof. J. H. | 
Brumbaugh, Principal; Prof. J. E. Saylor, Sec- | 
retary of Faculty. | 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

Term of office expires in 1863. ao] 
J. H. Brumbaugh, - - - Huntingdon, Pa. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, - - Huntingdon, Pa. | 
Eld. W. J. Swigart, - - - Huntingdon, Pa Bb Brumbaugh, © - - 
David Emmert,  - - - Hagerstown, Md: Eld. J. F. Oller, - - 
Eld. J. T. Myers, _ - - - - Oaks, Pa: : Jos. E. Saylor, - - 


Term of office expires in 1894. 


Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, - 


- Huntingdon Pa- 
Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, - - 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
- Huntingdon, Pa. 
Wavneshoro, Pa. 
- Huntmgdon, Pa. 
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= one cane thousand in use. THE NEW WEBSTER : 
: 1S be 


; | uccessor of the Unabridged, 
Remington | 
Standard 
Typewriter. 










WEB > 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Standard Writing Machine of the 
World. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT. 
For the Family, the School orthe Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. ; 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, a3 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by. misrepresentation. _ 

GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


The prominence 


of this popular. machine and the large | 
number in daily use should induce those 

wishing to learn typewriting to insist 
upon it being furnished them. | 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
834 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


Machines rented and instruction books 
furnished. 
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HUNTINGDON, PA. 

















\ School, Church, and Home, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


léstablished April 17, 1876. Incorporated under the Laws of Pennsylvania in 1878. 





AMPLE FACULTY. UNEQUALED FACILITIES 





HUNTINGDON. 





The town of Huntingdon is located in the 
Juniata Valley, 98 miles west of Harrisburg, 
and 153 miles east of Pittsburgh. 


ing bak to the earliest settlements of the 
State. It has been the home ot many of the 
celebrated personages who hold responsible 
positions in the Government, and who had 
been noted as scholars and educators. It is 
a literary town, and might well boast of the 
intelligence, refinement, and culture of its 
people. 

Huntingdon enjoys the most healthful cli- 
mate to be found in this latitude. We have 
no malaria, no prevailing disease of any 
kind Diseases cannot become epidemic 
with the kind of soil and earth beneath, the 
kind of air above, and among the hills as 
they almost surround the town. In select- 
ing a location for the College all the hygienic 
points were taken into account. The build- 
ings are located on an elevated portion of 
ground, with a black slate underlying it. 
‘The drainaye is perfect from all the parts of 
the premises where drainage is necessary. 
All the outlets are connected with the sew- 
age svstem of the town, and all sewers are 
properly trapped. 


COLLEGE BULLDINGS. | 





The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed, conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 
recently constructed, is separated from the 
original building by a trancept through 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the /adies’ building, and is pro- 
. vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a eme as well as 
a school, All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provided with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers. 


WATER SUPPLY. 





The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the.town. The 
water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 
is pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. Typhoid fever is not 
known inthe town where the Stone Creek 
water is used. The use of well water is of- 
ten unsafe and the source of serious sickness. 
There is a system of hot water circulating 
boilers in the building supplying every floor 
and the bath rooms, with an abundance of 
hot water for washing and bathing purposes. 


It is an, 
_ old town, with historical associations reach- 





HEATING. 





All the rooms are heated by steam. There 
are two plants for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an accident to 
either, would not cut off the heating from 
the rooms. 
heating as compared to hot air is known to 
all who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives it a great advantage overthem. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every possi- 
ble advantage. 


FACULTY. 


Evp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Old and New Testament History. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principad, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 


GEORGE ELLSLER, 
Ancient Languages. 
JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
’ Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
English Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, 
_ and Natural Sciences. 

Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
Assistant in English Branches, Geography, 
and Orthogrphy. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony and Voice Culture, 

Miss IDA M. PECHT,. _ _ 
Instrumental Music and Voice Culture. 
Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting, Stenography and Type-writing. 
A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Commercial Department. 


THE SCHOOL. 








The school itself is its best reeommenda- | 


tion. It has been in progress since 1876, 
and shows a regular steady growth. Its 
work in the different department is exempli- 
fied in the lives and work of those who were 
its patrons, many of whom are now occupy- 
ing important and lucrative positions, and 
all show: that their lives have been bettered 
by its teachings. It offers superior advan- 
tages in all respects to all who desire to ob- 
tain an education, and at the saiie time 


have the advantages of being surrounded | 


by the highest moral and purest Christian 
influences. Parents and guardians having 
young people under their charge would do 
well for them, to note these advantages. 


~The healthfulness of steam) 














DEPARTMENTS. 





In all the departments, every possible fa- 
cility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still to be 
added. The present departments are, 

PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
CLASSICAL, BIBLE, Music, AND PAINLING. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, History, 
Mathematics, Book-keeping, Elocution, Sur- 
veying, Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Hygiene, Natural Sciences, Ancient 
Languages, Evidences of Christianity, Old 
and New Testament History, Music—Vocal 
and Instrumental, Painting. 

Special attention is given to preparing 
young people for teaching, who desire to 
make that their business in life. 


ACCESS. 





Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is loca- 
ted on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, and at the Northern terminus of the 
Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain rail- 
road, making connections at Cumberland, 
Md., with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
thus affording easy access from all directions. 


TRAINS. 





Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows :—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accominodation, 
11:37; Sea Shore Express, 8:3. P. M., Day 
Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:2; Mail Express, 
7:t; Philadelphia Express 1:12. West- 
ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P.M, 
Way Passeng er, 12:1; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 
6:3; Altoona Accommodation, 7:36: H.& 


| B.T. R.R., arrive, 12:5 and 6:2, P. M. 


Leave 8:33 A. M. 7:5 and 7:15 P. M. 
There is free mail delivery four times a 

day. Telegraph facilities are afforded for 

those who have occasion forthem. Express 


' goods are delivered free to the College. 





TERMS. 





There are three regular terms in the 
school year—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 14, 1891, and 
continues 15 weeks. Winter term begins 
Monday, January 4, 1892 and continues 12 
weeks. Spring term begins Monday, March 
28, 1892, and continues 14 weeks, which 
closes the school year of 1891-92. 


EXPENSES. 





The expenses are as low as they can be 
made for the facilities afforded. Catalogues 
sent free on application. Full information 
concerning the school can be obtained by 
addressing either the PRESIDENT or the 
Principat, Huntingdon, Pa, 
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ne tt entrap 





-THAVE STIRRED THEA ALL Ur. 


EEREL PRERRERS TERS EEOC LECE 


[ 


Itis HO fault of mine if the people lavish their patr onage upon | 
mre, for" which T am very grateful, amd I will endeavor in the 3 
future as in ‘the past to please al? and thus merit their con- _ 


| tinued. confidence. 


STARTLING! 
UNEQUALED!!! | 


Js the very handsome and stylish stock of ! 


WONDERFUL!!! 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 


Fine Dress Goods Lacles’ Plush Coat, 


AND NEW MARKETS. 


_ Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands | 
Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, | 
Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. 


and New Markets. 
Muffs, Boas, &e. 


Notions! Notions!! 


A stock surpassing all former efforts. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 


In short, a stock of goods in every department worthy of your 7 


inspection. 


I buy produce of all-kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, 


Notions!!! 


i prices. 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep aud Lambs, Fat Hogs, Ete. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spendin | 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy | 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner, 
Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., 


BLAIR’S 
WRITING TABLETS. 


: 
| 
! 


Over 200 Varieties of the Finest | 


Paper, Blotter Covers. 


Octavo, 4%x7, 20 cts. 
Climax, (or Note, 5 '/x8) 25 cts. 
Paragon, (or Packet, 53/x9) 35 cts. 
Good Luck, (or Letter, 8x104) 50 cts. 


Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. 


Samples of Paper and full information sent post 
paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


J. C. BLAIR, 
Manufacturing Stationer, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Notrr.—All the above supplied Printed with 


neat Headings as desired, at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, 
and $5.50, per Dozen, respectively. 


| 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


- UNIQUE. BAKERY, 
E. D. BOWMAN, Prop’r. 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, 


Crackers, a ieaue on Sas 
Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 
Nextto Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., 


CHINA FIRING & DECORATING, 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS 


Decorated Promptly. 





L. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


And Dealerin 


Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye G asses, 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, 


5316 Penn St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA 


HUNTINGEON, - 


~ “WM. REED, | 


_ OPERA .HOUSE, 
\PA. 


DRY GOODS 


NOTIONS, 


above line of goods. 


stock and sell at cash prices only. 





| 


ewelry, | 


erm mee mp am rem te ee RS mee aoe 


Ladies’ and Children's Wraps, Coats, 
_ And everything appertaining to 
the Dry Good Business. 


Your special attention is, called to the 


I keep a well selected 
You 


will find in buying here that you are close 


up to the line of reliable good at right 


Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM REED, 


JL. RUPERT, Agr, 


giiseicachases Vian: 


| JOB PRINTER, 


Letter Heacls, Business Cards, 


Bill Heads, Visiting Cards, 
Envelopes, Programmes, 
Receipts, Circulars, 
Notes, Catalogues, 
Checks, Labels, 

Drafts, Tags, 


Wedding Invitations, &c. 


All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Call and see me. Write for samples and ~ 
prices. (This paper is a sample of my work.) 


718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





HUNTINGDON BOOK BINDERY. 
J. Wa. Kine, Prop’, 


(Suceessor to Brethren’s Pub. Cu.) 
Qld Books rebound and made as good as new. 


All work 
done in a neat and substantial manner. Prices 
Address, 


J. WM. KING, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Blank Books furnished on shert notice. 


furnished and information given. 








Devoted to Literature, Ari, Science, Religion, and General Intelligence. 
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Dr. A. B. BRUMBAUGH, Eprror. 





HUNTINGDON, PA., FEB., 1892. 





Published Quarterly. Terms 25 cents per year. | 


ENTERED AT THE P. 0. ATHUNTINGDON, PA., AS 20 CLASS MATTER. 





Why do we educate? If our labors, 
for education is labor; our privations, 
for education is a serious privation; our 
expenditures, for education costs money 
—almost a fortune; do not have for their 


object a definite, well defined lofty pur-. 


pose, then it were far better that the 
whole project of establishing schools to 
educate our youth were abandoned, at 
once, and finally. But, the purpose of 
- organization, and work along each line, 
since the first students were brought to 
how at the altar of thé Most High, to in- 


voke His blessing upon the, work then | 
" pegual, The uennite Objects Of the found- 


ers of the work, have never been out of 
view, but are held up as the beacon 
light to guide the workers in their work 
for the highest good of all. 

The difference between the educated 
and the uneducated is so great, that it 
is apparent everywhere. There was a 
time when parents feared, and honestly 
too, to educate their sons, because they 
supposed that education tended to make 
them idle, proud, and useless, To labor 
and labor hard for a living, was their 
idea of the proper end of existence, so 
far as this life was concerned, and in 
the end to accumulate a competence 
as the results of such labor. To have 
an idle son, so far as manual labor was 
concerned, was a serious reproach. 
Then, the daughters were not regarded 
as needing any education, not even to 
be able to write. A reproach was cast 
upon those in any community, whe 
aspired to an education in advance of 
their fellows. The writer, who is not 
an old man, either, well remembers 
when no epithet of disrespect was too 
‘severe to be applied to him, by his as- 
sociats, when he dared to leave the field 
of ignorance surrounding him, and the 
beaten track.in which others were walk- 
ing, to prepare for a different calling in 
life; how wrong motives were attribu- 
ted to his purposes, and all his actions 
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regarded with mistrust, how he was 
obliged to walk solitary and alone, as 
one in a desert land, almost shunned by 
his former friends, subjected to incon- 
venience, insinuations, and neglect, al- 
most unbearable. 

The times have changed, and all 
have learned, who can learn at all, that 
education is not rascality, but a good 
gift from a loving Father, to be attained 
by devoted effort, and obedient service; 
an achievement of the mind, allied to 
that which is holy, pure, and right; 
enabling those who are its subjects to 
live better lives, accomplish more in 
a given time, and with less labor than 
they could without it. It opens up 
new fields of employment and useful- 
ness, and affords additional enjoyments, 
higher pleasures, purer motives of life 
and living. Every avenue is broadened, 


every path made ‘smooth, uo matter 


where the way may lead, by the touch 


and impress of the mind; that mind zs 


better than matter, and to exalt the 
mind exerts a controlling influence on 
the body for good, and makes it a bet- 
ter, purer, temple for the indwelling of 
a pure spirit. 

Then our schools are worthy of our 
labors, and the privation of bestowing 
upon them our means. No other in- 
vestment will bring such grand returns. 
In this age a parent would be as excus- 
able in mutilating a child and sending 
it out into the world’s throng disabled, 


unfitted for the work or service that 
must be met. Whether we will or will 
not educate our children, is not a ques- 
tion that one may decide according to 
his view of the subject. It is an imper- 
ative duty which may not be neglected 
without incurring the gravest respon- 
sibilities. 


The young people of the Brethren | 


Church of Philadelphia have organized 
a literary society for their mutual bene- 
fit, and asa means of literary culture 
and help. They held their first meet- 
ing at the home of I. G. Harley, at 1414 
N. 13, St. The meeting was presided 
over hy El4. T. T. Myers. Prof. M. G. 











Brumbaugh of Huntingdon, was present 
and took part in the exercises. The 
house was well filled, and all present 
were doubly entertained, by the literary 
exercises and through the generosity of 
Mr. Harley, who had provided abund- 
antly for the wants and pleasure of 
the company. Such societies should 
be encouraged and by being properly 
varied in regard to thenatureand scope 
of the programs to be presented, can be 
made a means to an end of culture, far 
reaching and very helpful. The most 
experienced should have charge of the 
construction of the program, which can 
be varied to almost an unlimited 
extent. In the Literary Society of the 
Normal, the varying of the program, 
brought out talent that might not:have 
been reached otherwise, as in the Mexi- 
can meeting, the Russian program, the 
Longfeiiow, the Loweil, etc. “These can 
be extended, making a poetic, historic, 
scientific; the lives of men in the dif- 
ferent epochs of the worlds history; in 
science, art, politics, religion, can be - 
brought out. 


While attending court, as a witness, 
recently, the reflection was forced upon 
my mind, that the court room is a place 
where the most strenous efforts are 
made to pervert justice; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, justice is perverted; and, 
were it not for the governing influence of 
the judge, very great injustice would 


as to allow one of his offspring to grow | result from the contending ofattorneys, 


-up without a proper education, and so | 


often perverting the judgment of the 
jurors, that they, not being familiar with 
processes of law, are unable to see the 
facts and render verdicts wholly just. 
The question necessarily fixes itself 


| upon the observing mind; is the jury . 


box the proper place for men who are 
not familiar with legal processes, no 
matter how honest in purpose they may 
be? All legal matters are oppressive to 
some one, anc it would be better, always, 
to adjust differences, usually brought 
before the courts, by amicable means. 
Better to suffer wrong than to defraud 
another. | 


The bronze named in the Bible as 
brass is a metal of very ancient origin. 
We can have no definite idea of how the 
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anceints procured copper; but it may 
have been found in the metalic state, 
as it is now found near Lake Superior 
in America, and at Baikal Lake in 
Siberia. Melting this, would have pro- 
cured a tolerably pure metal. If they 
obtained copper by smelting the ores, 
it is difficult to imagine how they over- 
came the complicated processes, unless 
we admit, that the ancient Europeans 
were much more advanced in ‘their at- 


*. 


tainments than we of this modern age | 


are willing to admit. The wonderful 
ornamentation of the ancient temple at 
Jerusalem, if it could be studied now, 
might be a revelation to modern art. 
Brass and bronze are alloys of copper. 
The first is of copper and zine, the lat- 
ter of copper and tin. 





The Eclectic Literary Society of the 
Normal College is practically passing 
out of existence. Arrangements have 
been made to divide the Eclectic into 
two societies, and the names suggested, 
and likely to be adopted, are the 
ORIENTAL, and the Juanira ( Wah-nee- 
‘ah). Both societies have been or- 
ganized with fresh energy, and in the 
proper spirit of laudable emulation. 
The two societies will work indepen- 
dently of each other, except that they 
will hold one joint meeting each term 
under the name of the Eclectic, and 
the Anniversary will also be held inthe 


a 
i 








Samename, The culture afforded by the. 


literary societies of a school is a feature 
of the very first importance. And the 
energy put into these new societies, will, 
afford means of literary culture never 
before enjoyed in this part of our Com- 
monwealth. 





of good men: 


wholesome. 


they make the earth 
We call our children and 
lands by their names.”—Lyerson, 
Good men! Who are they? As a 
light placed in a prominent place to give 
light to those who pass by, so they may 
be seen, and known wherever they are. 
They are recognized and known by 


mended by God himself. Then why 
are they so scarce, or why are there any 


had men? The really good men of any | 
community, are easily counted, and they | 


are as the salt of the community; pre- 
serving it from disgrace and possible 
ruin, “Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
was said of them long ago, and this pre- 


serving power, is as great now as it was | remembrance of the Normal, Mr. Austin 


* | 
Join the | 


eighteen hundred years ago. 
ranks, and your name will be written in 
the Laiwnh’s Book of Life. 








© December, last: and among other kind 


was 


| trusted tutor. 


men, women and children and com- | is being used is connection with the 


| governorship of 


PERSONAL MENTION. 








NOTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the school. 

Word, recently received from Prof. 
M. G. Brumbaugh says that he and his 
family are pleasantly located at No. 22, 
E. Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 
has entered the Graduate School of 
Harvard University, Ph. D. class 1894, 
and is busy at hard work.—While 
traveling on a passenger train on P. R. 
R. recently the writer was pleased to 
meet two Normal students Chas. H. 
McCord and H.C. Isett; both brakemen 
but with room ahead for proniotion. 
—Allthe Normalites in Louisiana spent 
their Christmas vacation visiting each 
other, renewing old Normal ties, and 
enjoying each others society, friendship 
and help.—C. H. Bucher, Principal of 
Lake Charles, La. schools, has been 
elected president of the Calcisue Parish 
teachers’ institute. Quite an honor to 
have been conferred upon a Northern 
man so soon after his residence in the 
Southland.—N. J. Brumbaugh, ’88, is 
engaged in business in England, and is 
preparing to take a course of study in 
one of the German Universities; a com- 
mendable purpose—Adie H. Ressler 
has been promoted to chief book-keeper 
in the wholesale grocery firm of I. G. 
Harley & Co. Philadelphia, and H. B. 
Landis is entry clerk in same popular 
house. He expects to return for spring 
term, and complete the Normal Course. 
A laudable purpose.—H. M. Berkley, 81, 
recently made cashier of the 
National Bank of Somerset, Pa. This 
being in his native county shows that 
the Somerset people appreciate native 
talent and integrity.—N. Geo. Keim 


: _ a student of the Normal, of several years 
“The world is upheld by the veracity 


Ago, is private secretary of Hon. Stephen 
B. Elkins, who has been called to 
the cabinet of President farrison, re- 
cently, as Secretaryof War. Mr. Keim 
had been teaching in the family of 
Secretary Elkins and accompanies him 
to the National Capitol as his secretary, 
showing the confidence he has in the 
Secretary Elkins’ name 
his State, and the 
tutor might yet become Secretary to 
the Governor of West Virginia.—It is 
plensant to be remembed by our friends, 
One of the pleasant features of the good 
work at Huntingdon, is that those who 
have been here, and go out into the 
“world’s battle.’ take pleasure in the 


Holsoppel, a student of last spring term, 
sent a bank-note to the treasurer in 


He- 


words for the school said, “Will the 
Normal please accept the enclosed asa 





| Christmas gift?” +The bank-note is 














| 
| 


highly appreciated, and the good-will 
spirit back of it all, increases the ap- 
preciation many fold. Mr. H. is teach- 


-ing near Johnstown and is doing very 


good work.—W. C. Hanawalt of the 
present senior class, declined the prin- 
ctpalship of the Martinsburg, Blair Co. 
schools in order to continue his studies 
and complete the course.—Miss May 
Oller spent some tizne in Boston in the 
Study of Art, and intends visiting 
friends in Newark, Philadelphia, and 
Reading. May’s countenance always 
brings sunshine and her stay at the 
“Hub” seems to have been full of enjoy- 
ment.—Miss Annie D. Michener, of 
Ohio, has returned to the Normal, and 
has brought her sister with her. 
Good girls are always welcome, and 
their good influence is appreciated.— 
E. Bower Hime, teacher at Mapleton, 
this county, recently held an institute 
which was largely attended by students 
and teachers of the Normal.—Miss 
Luella Shipton, a student of last spring 
term is teaching in Clearfield ‘county 
with great acceptance and will return 
for spring term accompanied by her sis- 
ter and cousin.—Miss Lou Hoover is 
teaching at Milroy, Mifflin Co., and is 
doing excellent work. Hope she will con- 
tinue her studies at the Normal.—Miss 
Florence Harshbarger teaches her first 


term at her home, Mattawana, Pa:, and 


enjoys the measure of success she de- 
serves. She visited the Normal recen- 
tly.—Miss Zella Benedict, of Waynes- 
boro, has returned, and entered the 
Junior class. There is still room for 
a few good students, “who will do like- 
wise.’ — Elmer Rhinehart has also 
returned, accompanied by his brother. 
It is pleasant to those who are working 
here to know that those who have once 
been here, are anxious to have their 
friends come, and enjoy like precious 
privileges.—Harvey E. Ressler is aclerk 
in the office of Geo. F. Gage, Genera) 
Manager of H. & B. T. R. R., Hunting- 
don, Pa. We congratulate Harvey on 
his good fortune, and Mr. Gage in hav- 
ing secured the services of so good a 
young man.—A. W. Myers, a minister 
of Johnstown church, and a former 
student of the Normal, has returned to 
continue his studies; a very commend- 
able decision, and one worthy of the 
imitation of others. Education and 
culture, place at the disposal of a min- 
ister, a power which, under God’s bless- 


ing, must lead to suecess in the work.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grove, of Sharpsburg, 
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Md., spent a few days at the Normal 
visiting her son and daughter. She 
brought with her another daughter, and 
a niece, Miss Mumma of same place. 


All are happy, and busy workers.— | 


Eld. Isaac Frantz, of Ohio, visited his 
daughter at the Normal. He mtended 
remaining for Bible Term but was 
called home on account of a fire, damag- 
ing his residence. His daughter has 
become quite contented in her new 
home.—Miss Annie R. Moomaw, of Ro- 
anoke, Va., made a friendly call on her 
Normal friends, before attending the 
wedding of her brother George, to Miss 
Annie Crownover, of Saulsburg, this Co. 
Miss Crownover was a valued student 
_ at the Normal, an excellent young lady, 
-and is deserving of much happiness, 
which we hope she and: her husband 
will enjoy in their Virginia home. They 
will reside at Roanoke.—Prof. W. A. 
Bowman, the efficient teacher of the 
English Department, was recently called 
to Sandusky, Ohio, on account of the 
death of his father. Prof. Bowman 
was elected to succeed Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh in the faculty of the 
Normal College, and he has already 
proven himself a very efficient worker, 
an acceptable teacher, and has fully 


_ gustained the reputation he. acquired 


elsewhere. The Penville Gazette, In- 
diana, says, “Prof. Bowman is a valua- 


ble and public spirited citizen, and we 


are sorry to learn of his contemplated — 


change of abode, especially for our ed- 
ucational interests.” Their loss is our 
gain, and we welcome Prof. Bowman 
among us, and extend to him the wel- 
come of the whole community, and hope 
that his living and working among us 
may be for our mutual good.—W. W. 
Cupp, now at Davis, W. Va.. writes to 
Prof, J. H. Brumbaugh, Principal, ‘As 
my heart is still with the Normal, I 
decided to write you again. I am en- 
joying my work at this place, and have 
under my control over two hundred 
pupils.” He expresses his gratitude to 
those who were especially helpful to him 
here, asks for the titleof M. E. and closes 
with a thought that should comfort 
the heart of many a parent, in sending 
a son or daughter here —‘In my 
thoughts I am often with you, especial- 
ly in your Sunday Morning Bible 
Class.’”’ A. B, B 


LirE oF SpurGron.—We are pleased 
to learn that a biography of the late 
Charles H. Spurgeon, of London, one of 
the world’s greatest men,—preacher, 
orator, divine,—is being prepared by 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadel- 
phia, one of America’s most popular 
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lecturers and pulpit orators. This life 
of Spurgeon by so popular and able an 
author must necessarily be a rare and 
rich book, and it ought to find a place 
in every reading family. Mr. Spurgeon 
had won universal esteem and richly. 
deserved the affection of all mankind. 
His was an eventful and interesting 
life, full of surprises and remarkable 
occurences; and the book by Mr. Con 
well will have an immense sale. 
ee Sip 

The Pennsy_vania Normat Musicar 
InstiTuTE of 92 will be held in the Nor- 
mal College buildings, beginning Aug- 
ust 16th, and continuing four weeks. 
This will be the second session of this 
institute. The first session was held in 
"91, and all connected with it pro- 
nounced ita success. Mr. B.C. Unseld, 
of New York City, will be with us 


again, which alone ought to be a strong 


inducement to those who are desirous 
of obtaining the best of tuition in the 
line of music. 
The special object of this school is, 
first, to give an opportunity to teachers 
and those intending to teach, to brush 
upin the rudiments and doctrines of 
music and methods of teaching; second 
to furnish the best of facilities for the 
study of Sunday-school and church 
music, for those especially interested in 
such work. The general object is to 


afford a pleasant, as well as profitable, 


recreation for all music loving people. 
Persons wishing to spend a few weeks 
of the summer season pleasantly, will 
find the Normal College and surround- 

ings a very desirable place. 
Wm. BEEry. 





ee 


WILL IT PAY? 





Will it pay to spend one or two hun- 
dred dollars, more or less on an 
education? If I prepare myself for a 
business career can I be sure that it is 
agoodinvestment? These are question 
that are constantly confronting the 
youth of to-day. Regarding:this ques- 
tion, the Western Plowman, Moline, Ill., 
says: “A young man writes to us for 
advice. He has saved up a little money, 
and is halting between two opinions. 
He is inclined to spend this money in 
attending some good school ; Mire be 
is advised by some friends to make,sure 
of what he has by making a safe invest- 
ment of it. 

The advice of his friend is right in 
theory but wrong in practice, for an ed- 
ucation isan investment and paying in 
every way. We dislike to hear such an 
expenditure classed as an expense. 

We can take one case out of hund- 
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reds that have come under our observa- 
tion. A young man had taste and 


talent for office work, but his mind was 


not. trained and his hand was not 
drilled, and he found it impossible to 
secure a position. He obtained a loan. 
of $150, and with this money attended 
a good business college. A few months 
later he secured a position at $60 a. 
month. | é 

Did the investment pay?’ Suppose 
he had loaned his money at 10 per cent, © 
the earning would have been $15 a 
year. He invested this sum in educat- 
ion, and the result was an income of 
$720 ayear. His investment paid him 
480 per cent. And that was not the 
end of it; the next year his salary was 
raised to $1200, which raised the rate of 
gain to 800 per cent. Within three 
years he was a partner in the house. 
While not all the young men may be so 
successful, an investment in a good 
practical education can not help being 
a paying one.” M. E. S. 
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THE CLASSICS DYING OUT. 








It is an undoubted, if lamentable 
fact, that the day of the classics is prac- 
tically over. Many a buried literary 
treasure will perhaps lie hidden for 
years in their Greek and Latin dress, for 
all that the world at large will ever 
know of them. I had occasion to ask 
for a certain translation a few days ago, 
in one of the largest book stores in New 
York, and the “buyer” told me: -‘We 
keep very few of the classics, and it 
doesn’t pay to stock up any more. 
There is absolutely no deniand for them, 
and a perfectly equipped bookstore can 
be sustained nowadays without asingle 
classic on its shelves. Take our mod- 
ern orators, and how often will they 
employ quotations from Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, Plato and the others? Not one 
ina hundred. Formerly when Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward Everett 
and Amos Bronson Alcott were on the 
‘lyceum,’ it was necessary for those who 
heard them to have a knowledge of the 
classics to intelligently follow them. 
But, now, good lands! the ‘lyceum’ is 
dead, and so are the classics. Probably 
five times a year we have a call for one, 
and it doesn’t pay to keep a stock for 
these stray demands.’’— 7he Epoch. 

Re igg e  t 

That man or woman’ who does not 
neglect, or forget old friends, for new 
acquaintances, is one of those rare, 
precious beings sent upon the earth that 
society may not wither, utterly, through 
selfishness and ingratitude. 
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IMPORTANT TO "TEACHERS. 





In a few weeks the work of the public 
school year will end in many localities, 
and the spring months will give the 
teachers of such schools a fine opportu- 
nity to qualify themselves for future 
success, and enlarged usefulness in the 
world. “Education is not a matter of 
social opportunity accepted or com- 
pelled; it is an éadividual responsibility,” 
says the Christian Union, and if this be 
So it is the duty of each individual to 
press onward. To those who arethink- 
ing of making further progress in their 
studies, we appeal, as: well as to the 
public generally, for an enlarged pat- 


ronage, both on account of what the | 


school has donein the past, and on ac- 
count of its increasing facilities. 

The Normal has done a good work in 
the past; it is doing a good work atthe 
present. With the increasing facilities 
and the co-operation of its friends, it 
can still do a greater and farther 
reaching work in the future. The 
school has never been so full as at pres- 
ent within its history, and from present 
indications, the coming term will be 
much the largest Spring Term in the 
history of the school. To those who are 
considering the propriety of taking a 
Business or Shorthand Course, we say, 
why not come here? 

The Juniata Business College invites 


your patronage, confident of being able - 


to do you good, and aid you on the road 
to success and prosperity. 
M. E. S. 


———_—_—_-+»¢ 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE. 








This department of the Huntingdon 
Normal College is growing steadily, 
both in interest and in numbers, and 
the present indications point to a suc- 
cessful future. 

In the regular Book- keeping classes, 
excellent work is being done and a 
more enthusiastic, wide: awake set of 
pupils is seldom seen. 

The Practice-room has been fitted up 
with handsome furniture, banking, and 
office fixtures, and is in good shape to 
accommodate those pupils who have 
mastered the theory of accounts, and are 
ready to go intoit. The work is con- 
ducted strictly on business principles. 
Pupils are buying and selling, at a 
lively rate, some doing exclusively a 
cash business, others who are willing to 
take more risks, are buying and selling 
on short terms of credit. 

The Penmanship classes are a'l full 
to overflowing. Here the pupils are 
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sure of a good situation,” 








alive and in earnest, and the work shows 
most satisfactory results. 

In the SHort-HAND and Type- -writing 
course the prospects are also very en- 
couraging and all are doing good work. 


‘There is more demand for Type-writing 


than had been anticipated. A hand- 
some new “Remington Type-Writer,” 
has been secured this term, and new 
facilities will be added from time to 
time, to meet the demands of each de- 








partment. G. W. S. 
~~) oe 
HOW TO HELP A MINISTER TO 
_ PREACH. 





It is astonishing how dull religious 
audiences, as a rule, look, writes Dr. 


Talmage in. his ..department..in .the | 


January Ladies Home Journal. In lect- 
uring halls you see people with eyes 
wide open, nudging each other, and 
nodding to the sentiments offered. In 
prayer-meetings the same people look 
dull; they cultivate the dull look; they 
have an idea that to be devotional they 
must look sleepy. A brother gets up 
to talk, and a father in Israel puts his 
head down on a cane, a “a mother in 
Israel her head on the back of the seat 
in front of her, and another looks up to 
the ceiling and seems to be counting 
the cracks in it. 
minister gets up to preach lonk at him. 
There is inspiration in the human eye. 
Many a time | have, through pressure 
of other work, gone into the pulpit with 
little to say, but in the upturned faces 
of the people I have seen twenty ser- 
mons, and the only bother was to know 
which I should preach. 


Reger AY ny ae 
“If a young man wanted to be always 
said a busi- 
ness manager in Boston lately, I would 
have him learn Book KEEPING so as to 


be able to keep aset of books wed/, learn 


to write SHORTHAND, and learn the 
TYPE-WkITER. Then, no matter how 
hard the times are, he would be sure of 
work. If he got out of work I’d agree 
to take care of him until he found 
another situation, every time.’”—Prac- 
tical Educator. 
Se in, 

With the educational facilities now 
offered in our country no young man 
who has good health and is master of 
his own actions can be excused for not 
obtaining a good education. Poverty 
is very inconvenient, but it is a fine 
spur to activity, and may be made a 
rich blessing.— Garfield. 


-oO 
The following sentence contains all 
the letters of the alphabet,—‘“J> Gray, 
pack with my box five dozen quills.” 


New Enterprise, Pa. 


Now, when your 


-D.-M. Irvin, | 


_ BIBLE TERM DEPARTMENT. 





James A. Sell, President, McKee’s 
Gap, Pa.. George S. Myers, Secretary, 
KF. ®: Holeppple, 
Assistant Secretary, - 

Term—4 weeks. Feb Ist to 28, 1892. 

FACULTY: | 

H. B. Brumbaugh, Propagation of the 
Gospel, Old Testament History, Bibli- 
cal Homiletics. ) 

W. J. Swigart, Election , Homiletics, 
Exegesis. (1st Timothy.) - 

J. B. Brumbaugh, Life of. Christ, 
Harmony of the Gospels, Exegesis. 
(Luke.) 

James A. Scll, Doctrinal Sermons,— 
Church. Government, ‘Repentance, Con- 
version, Baptism, Trine Immersion, Feet 
Washing, Communion, Anointing, Non- 
Conformity. 

There were present, and-in attendance, 
besides those of the home church, and 
the church at James Creek, Pa., 


J. B. Miller, Woodbury, Bedford Co., Pa. 
Mrs. J. B. Miller, 788 ‘“ és 
John B. Replogle, . & «“ ‘ 


Jesse Ziegler, Royer’s Ford, Mont. Co., Pa. | 
Miss Ella Raffensberger, Ephrata, Lance. Co., Pa. 
Jacob F.ONer, | Waynesboro, Franklin Co. , Pa. 

Mrs. J. F. Oller, ‘s i < 


a sk J. Oller, &< ‘5 iT: 

“ Sadie E. Rohrer, « ‘. “ 
“ S. B. Rinehart, ae oo co 
“* Sarah K. Saylor, « “ ‘ 
Dr. G. W. Boteler, “ & “ 
Allen M. Good, ss “ “ 
Miss Anna J. Boteler,  « —  « “ 

‘ Tda Price, “ “ ce 

‘* Maggie A. Scheller, Hagerstown, Md. 
J. S. Richard, Maitland, Mifflin Co., Pa. 
Samuel Richard, ce ‘ 66 
Mrs. Wm. Howe, 6“ “ “ 
Miss Minnie Howe, se « “ 
Isaac Frantz, Pleasant Hill, Miami Co., O. 
Jos: Holsopple, Indiana, Pa. 


John F. Kahler, 
J. W. Brumbaugh, 


Louisville, Stark Co., O. 
Clover Creek, Blair Co., Pa. 
« Orville, Wayne ‘Co:; Ohio. -: 
James A. Sell, McKee’s Gap, Blair Co., Pa. 
Andrew Bashore, Oakland Mills, Juniata Co., Pa. 
George Brumbaugh, Grafton, Pa. 
George S. Myers, New Enterprise, Pa. 
John R. Stayer, Roaring Springs, Pa. 
Reuben Myers, McVeytown, Mifflin Co., Pa. 
J. A. Myers, as " 7 
A. W. Myers, Johnstown, Pa. 
At the close of the session the fol 
lowing was adopted unanimously, and | 
expresses in a measure, the sentimentof 
those in attendance during this second 
Bible Term. 


~Wuereas, It has pleased the Trustees 


of the Normal College to provide a 


special Bible Session for the benefit of 
all christian workers who desire to 
avail themselves of its benefits, _ 
Resolved, 1. That we the students 
of the special Bible Session recognize 
the providence of God in this provision, 
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and our being permited to enjoy its 
privileges. 

2. That we here express our sincere 
appreciation of the efforts and sacrifices 
on the part of our teachers, by means of 
which, we have been ably instructed in 
the Word of God, and the advancement 
of Christian work. 

3. That, recognizing the benefits aris- 
ing from the systematic study of God’s 
Word, we freely express the hope that 


the advantages and usefulness of the. 


Bible Session may be extended, by an 
increased patronage and warm appreci- 


ation on the part of our people; until. 


its success and permanency be fully 
assured. 


4. That, in becoming more intimately | 


acquainted with the management of 
our school, at this place, we feel to urge 
the recognition of this institution, as a 
powerful agency for good in the church, 
and in every way worthy of our sympa- 
thy, our support,- and our earnest 
prayer, 

5. That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to our teachers and that 
they be published in the Gospel, Mes- 
senger and JUNIATA Ecuo. 

Adopted unanimously by the Class. 
Feb. 26, 1892. 





LABORATORY OF HYGIENE. 





A new department of the University 
of Pennsylvania was opened, formally 
on February 22, 1892. It is the Lab- 
oratory of Hygiene, the gift of Henry 
Charles Lee, and consists of a beauti- 
fully constructed, well lighted building 
113x91 feet, two stories high. This is 
the first building of the kind, and for 
the purpose of hygienic investigation, 
in America. The opening exercises 
were held in the Library building of 
the University; and there was a notable 
gathering of those interested in the pro- 
motion of correct views in relation to 
this all important subject. The editor 
of the EcHo was in attendance, on in- 
vitation, being specially interested in 
the subjects to be taught, in this new 
department of his A/ma Mater. The 
presentation address, on behalf of Mr. 
Lee was made by Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the bnild- 
ing committee, and the acceptance on 
behalf of the trustees, by Provost Will- 
iam Pepper. Addresses were also de- 
livered by Dr. Benjamin Lee, Sec. State 
Board of Health; Dr. John S. Billings, 
director of the Institute, and H. P. 
Walcott, Pres. State Board of Health of 
Mass. The building combines the best 
points of all the European laboratories 


ing in America, 


| circuit. 
house to court-house, they frequently 
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and in its sanitary arrangements ex- 
hibits the perfection of skill and utility. 
This is an important. advance, of the 
first, and foremert institution of learn- 
A. B. B. 
+0¢ 


A NEeEOS ILLUSTRATION. 








A celebrated Southern judge was, in 
his earlier years, skeptical as to the 
truth of the Bible, and especially as to 
the reality of experimental. religion. 
He had a faithful servant who accom- 
panied him in his travels around the 
As they passed from court- 


conversed on the subject of religion; 
the servant (Harry) ventured at times 
to remonstrate with his master for his 
infidelity. As the judge had confidence 
in Harry’s honesty and sincerity, he 
asked him how he felt, and what he 
thought on various points. 

Amongst other things, Harry told 
his master that he was often tempted 
and tried by the devil. The judge de- 
clared that he had no dealings with the 
devil, and asked Harry why, if there 


‘ was a devil, a sinner and an infidel like 


himself should pass unmolested and 


untempted. For a time the servant 


could say nothing more than he knew 
there was a devil, and that he was often 
sorely beset by him. Some time after, 
when the circuit work was over, and the 
judge was on his way home, he took 
the opportunity of duck shooting on 
one of the streams which lay across his 
road, Creeping stealthily up to a flock 
which he saw floating on the water, the 
judge fired, killing two or three -and 
wounding as many others. He at-once 
threw down his gun and made strenu- 
ous efforts, with the aid of clubs and 
stones, to secure the wounded ducks, 
while he permitted the dead ones to float 
on for the time unnoticed by him. 
Harry, as he sat on the seat of the car- 
riage, watching his master’s movements 
with deep interest, and when he return- 
ed said to him: “Massa, whilst you 
was asplashin’ in de water after dem 


wounded ducks, and lettin’ de dead 


ones float on, it just come into my mind 
why it is de debil troubles me so much 
whilst he lets you alone. You are like 
the dead ducks; he’s sure he’s got you 
safe. I’m like de wounded ones, tryn’ 
to get away from him. and he’s afraid 
Pll do it; so he makes all de fuss after 
me, and just let’s you float on down the 
stream. He knows he can git you any 
time, but he knows its now or never wid 
me. If you were to begin to flutter a 
little, and show signs like you were 
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agoin’ to git away from him, he would 


“‘Inake jist as big a splashin’ after you 


as he does after me.” The illustration — 
struck the learned judge with great | 
force and led him to reinvestigate the 
grounds of his skepticism, and through 
Harry’s instrumentality he was finally 
brought to sit at the feet of Jesus to 
learn of him.— Church Advocate. 

THE BLUE JUNIATA. » 





BY MRS. MARION DIX SULLIVAN, 





Wild roved an Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters — 
Of the blue Juniata. 

Swift as an antelope, 
Through the forest going, 

Loose were her jetty locks, 
In waving tresses flowing. 


Gay was the mountain song» 
Of bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 

Strong and true my arrows are, 
In my painted quiver, 

Swift goes my light canoe, 
Adown the rapid river. 


Bold is my warrior good, 
The love of Alfarata, 
Proud waves his snowy plume, 
Along the Juniata. . 
Soft and low he speaks to me, 
And then his war-ery sounding, 
Rings his voice in thunder loud, 
From height to height resounding. 


So sang the Indian girl, 
Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata. 

Fleeting years have borne away, 
The voice of Alfarata ; 

. Still sweeps the river on, 

Blue Juniata. 

Mrs. Sullivan was born in 1802 in 
Boscawen, N. H., near the beautiful 
Merrimac River. Her father was Col. 
Timothy Dix, and she was the sister of 
Gen. John A. Dix of New York. She 


died in 1860. 


Many inquiries are made as to the 
origin of the beautiful, sweet, poetic 
word Juniata. It is an Iriquois word, 
and is sometimes written Choniata. 
The Iriquois Indians used to live in 
this valley, and named it. The word 
Juanita, is a Spanish word, and is pro- 
nounced Wah-nee-tah. It has no rela- 
tion whatever to the name of this his- 
toric valley. but it is a charmingly 
beautiful name.—Eb. 

Gh ee 

The Pennsylvania Normal Musical 
Institute will open August 16th. For 
particulars address. Ww. BEEry, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE. 
SPRING TERM, 











The prospects for a large attendance 
during spring term, have never been so 
encouraging. Each year there has 
been a steady growth; and each year 
new, or additional accommodations are 
required. Our teaching force is con- 
stantly being increased, and those 
members of the faculty upon whom the 
weight of work, and the responsibility 
rests, are growing stronger with their 


working. Besides the regular faculty - 


we have two bright active workers in 
the student teachers, F. F. Holsopple, 
and ©. Q. Beery, and others may be 
added; and every department will be 
amply supplied with the best possible 
teaching force. __ 

The crowded condition of the dining 
room has necessitated additional din- 
ing room space, which will be secured 
in the use of another room, in the new 
building. All the facilities of the 
school will be increased to meet the 
wants of the increasing numbers of 
students, and we feel confident that we 
can offer superior advantages at the 


lowest possible cost. A. B. B. 


a gee 

Literary NotEs.—Printers’ Ink, is 
one of the brightest, freshest, little 
monthlies published in this country. 
It is reliable authority upon all phases 
of advertising, and is read with interest 
by all classes into whose hands it 


comes. Geo. P. Rowell, N. Y. $1.00 per 
year. 


A good, reliable periodical on the 
important questions of houshold affairs, 
ought to find a place in every family, 
on grounds of ecomony, and for the 
higher enjoyments of the members of 
the household. It were still better for 
the entire family, where there are chil- 
dren and young people, if two or three 
periodicals were taken. 


There are three perodicals all low in 
price—marvels of cheapness and merit, 
that we would like to recommend, 
specially. They are The Household, 50 
Broomfield, St. Boston, Mass., $1.00 per 
year, monthly. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 433-435 Arch St., Phildelphia, 
Pa., $1.00 per year, monthly, and Zhe 
Youth's Companion, 41 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., $1.75 per year, weekly. 
The amount of good things contained 
in these periodicals, in one vear is al- 
Inost incredible. We club with either, 
at very liberal rates. Besides these, for 


small children, Our Little Ones, Boston, 
Mass., 











parts are very curious, and being so 
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the farmer, Zhe Agriculturist, New 
York, $1.25 a year, monthly. 


One of the most interesting books { 
| that has issued from the press, in a 


long time, is that by William Stitt Tay- 
lor, of our own town, the gifted son of 
the late Hon. George Taylor, whose su- 
perior intellect distinguished him 
among the men of his time. 

This book, Aan Jmmortal,is an Al- 
legorical Poem, forming a very hand- 


some volume of about 277 pages and | 


is published by the popular publish- 
ing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


Philadelphia. Itis comprised ina series | 
of addresses by Immortality, to Nature, | 
to Time, to Death, to the Grave, to | 
Hell, and to Man, with a:counterappealy } > 
defence, or prayer in each. There is | 
scarcely a sentence in the book that is | | | 7 

| The Standard Writing Machine of the 


not clothed in pure poetic sentiment, 
and language. Some of the poems. or 


purely original, shows the marked 
talent of the author. The book is to be 
issued in a very handsomely illustrated 
volume. 


Another gifted author of our county 
is Mrs. Marguerite. Allen, who has 
written several books, and whose pen 
is still busy, in her New York home. 
Among her books are Mignonette, which 
was her first venture, and had a ready 
sale; Zhe Devil and f, which had a sale 


of several editions, and was a very in- | 


teresting book; and Florine, or the 
Inner Life of the “Four Hundred,” re- 
cently issued, which deals with certain 
phases of New York life. 


Those who want all the information - 


about new books will find what they 
want iu Book News, issued monthly by 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Every new 
book is noticed, and all important ones 
reviewed as soonas published. All books 
as well as everything else, may be bought 
at Wanamakers, at very low prices. 


A Yarp oF Rosrs.—One of the pop- 
ular paintings at the New York Acad- 
emy of Design was a yard-long panel of 
Roses. A crowd was always before it. 
One art critic exclaimed, “Such a bit 
of nature should belong to all the people. 








It is too beautiful for one man to hide | 


away.” 

The Youth's Companion, of Boston, 
Mass., seized the idea, and spent twenty 
thousand dollars to reproduce the paint- 
ing. The result has been a triumph of 
artistic delicacy and color. 

The Companion made an Autum gift 
of this copy of the painting to each of 
its five hundred thousand subscribers. 








" , | 25 cents. 
$1.00 a year, monthly; and for | Any others who may subscribe now for | ~” ©" 





the first time, and request it, will 
receive “The Yard of Roses” without 


extra charge while the edition lasts. 


Besides the gift of this beautiful pic- 


| ture all new subscribers will receive the 
Five Double Numbers and ‘all ‘the’ 


Hiustrated Weekly Supplements. The 
price of Zhe Companion is $1.75 a ‘year. 
Every family should take this brightest 


| and best of illustrated literary papers. 











Nearly one hundred thousand in use. 
Remington 
Standard 


World. 


The prominence 


of this popular machine and the large 
' number in daily use should induce those 
wishing to learn typewriting to insist — 
upon it being furnished them. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,’ 
834 CHESTNUT St., PHiLapa, 


Machines rented and instruction books 
furnished. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged, 





INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision oecupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 


‘SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, a3 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often hy misrepresentation. 

GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
‘PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


a CHROMO VISITING CARDS with your name 

© y neatly printed on for 10 Cents. Eight ply 

plain and scolloped bevel edge cards: with 

name neatly printed on and sent post-paid 23 for 
Address, ELMER N. RUPERT, 

718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
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COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed, conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 
recently constructed, is separated from the 
orivinal building by a transept through 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the adie,’ building, and is pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a 4ome as well as 
a school, All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provided with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers.- 


WATER SUPPLY. 





_The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the town. The 
water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 
is pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. Typhoid fever is not 
known in the town where the Stone Creek 
water is used. The use of well water is of- 
ten unsafe and the source of serious sickness. 
There is a system of hot water circulating 
boilers, in the building, supplying every floor 
and the bath rooms, with an abundance of 
hot water for washing and bathing purposes. 


HEATING. 


All the rooms are heated by steam. There 
are two plants. for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an aecident to 
either, would not cut off the heating from 
the.rooms. The healthfulness of steam 
heating as compared to hot air is known to 
all. who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives ita great advantage over them. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every possi- 
ble advantage. 





FACULTY. 


ELp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Oid and New Testament History. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 


Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 


GEORGE ELLSLER, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Astronomy and Mathematics. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 


Natural Sciences and Pedagogics. 
(On leave of absence at Harvard College.) 


W. A. BOWMAN, 

English Grammar, Literature, and Rhetoric. 
Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
Assistant in English Branches. 
Miss MARY N. QUINTER, 
Assistant in English Branches. 

F. F. HOLSOPPLE, 
Student,—Teacher. 
CHARLES O. BEERY, 
Student,—Teacher. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music. 

Miss IDA M. PECHT, 
Instrumental Music. 

Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting, Stenography and Type-writing. 
G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of the Juniata Business College. 








DEPARTMENTS. 


In all the departments, every possible fa- 
cility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still to be 
added. The present departments are, 

PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
CLASSICAL, BIBLE, Music, AND PAINTING. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, History, 
Mathematics, Book-keeping. Elocution, Sur- 
veying, Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil- 
osophy, Hygiene, Natural Sciences, Ancient 
Languages, Evidences of Christianity, Old 
and New Testament History, Music—Vocal 
and Instrumental, Painting. 


‘ TRAINS. 


Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows :—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
11:25; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day 
Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 


7:27; Philadelphia Express 10:12. West- 
ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P.M., 


Way Passenger, 12:10; Mail 2:10; Fast Line 
6:30; Altoona Accommodation, 7:85: H. & 
B. T. R.R., arrive, 12:5 and 6:20, P. M. 
Leave 8:35 A; M. and 6:35 P. M. 


TERMS. 


There are three regular terms in the 
school year—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 14, 1891, and 
continues 15 weeks. Winter term begins 
Monday, January 4, 1892 and continues 12 
weeks. Springterm begins Monday, March 
28, 1892, and continues 134. weeks, which 
closes the schoo} vear of 1891-92. 


EXPENSES. 


The expenses are as low as they can be 
made for the facilities afforded. Catalogues 
sent free on application. -Full information 
concerning the school can be obtained by 
addressing either the PRESIDENT or the 
Principat, Huntingdon, Pa. 


, 


[HAVE STIRRED THEM ALL UP 


UIE ea aa On EAL a Tn LO 
It is no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon 
me, for which I am very grateful, and I will endeavor in the 


future as in the past to please all and thus merit their con- 
tinued confidence. 


STARTLING! 
WONDERFUL!! UNEQUALED!!! 


Is the very handsome and stylish stock of | 


Hine Dress roads Ladies’ Plash Goats, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 
AND NEW MARKETS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands 
and New Markets. Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 
Muffs, Boas, &c. Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. 


Notions! Notions!! Notions!!! 








A stock surpassing all former efforts.. 


BOOTS AND’ SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 


In short, a stock of goods in every department worthy of your 


inspection. 
I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Ete 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 
Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





ro 
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WM. REED, | 
r | OPERA HOUSE, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


— ——? 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wraps, Coats, 


- And everything appertaining to 


the Dry Good Business. | 


Your special attention is called to the 
above line of goods. I keep 4 well selected 
stock and sell at cash prices only. You 
will find in buying here that you are close 
up to the line of reliable good at right 
prices. . 

Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM REED. » 





-BLAIR'S UNIQUE BAKERY, J.L. RUPERT, ast, 
WRITING TABLETS. | FRESH BREAD, CARES, CANDIES, NUTS, piemenetiace: 





Over 200 Varieties of the Finest | 








Crackers, &e., always on hand. JOB PRINTER, 


Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 


tion. Call and see me. Write for samples and 


, Letter Heads, Business Cards, 
! Next to Opera House, Bill Heads, Visiting Cards, 
Paper, Blotter Covers. : HUNTINGDON ~) DA Envelopes, : Programmes, 
; Receipts, Circulars, 
| Notes, Catalogues, 
Octavo, 414x7, - - 20cts.; CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, Checks, Labels, 
Climax, (or Note, 51/x8) - - 25 cts. HUNTINGDON. PA ras 7888, 
Paragon, (or Packet, 53/x9) : 35 cts. | ) rey . Wedding Invitations, &e. | 
Good Luck, (or Letter, 8x1014) =}. 1G cts. CHINA FIRING R DECORATING All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. | } 


t 
} 


Samples of Paper and full information sent post | Decorated Promptly. 


paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS prices. (This paper is a sample of my work.) 


718 Washington St, HUNTINGDON, PA. 











| L. W. ZERBY 
J. C. BLAIR, | , 
; : | WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
Manufacturing Stationer, he Poa 
Huntingdon, Pa. | Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, WILL H. SEARS, 
Noter.—All the above supplied Printed with | Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes. 
neat Hicadings as desired, at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, 516 Penn St., Examinations Free. 
and $5.50, per Dozen, respectively. | HUNTINGDON, PA. At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 








Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, Religion, and General Intelligence. 
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Hatta In Epucation.—It has been 
said that ‘“‘one-third of the university 
students of Europe die prematurely 


from the effects of bad habits acquired | 


during their college course; one-third 


die prematurely from the effects of close | 


confinement at their studies; and the 
other third govern Europe.” This case, 
no doubt, has been overstated, but there 
is suggestion in it for every student in 
America. The bad habits of school, 
and college life have caused thesaddest 
disappointments of the expectations of 
parents, who frequently make great sac- 
rifices to educate their son, It is not 
enough to be able to say “my son is a 
young man, has had good instruction, 
has formed good habits, and there is no 
danger.” Many a fatal error has been 
committed in this over security. There 
is but one safeguard, and that is found 
in a well grounded, pure christian life. 
It is the only sure protection against 
bad habits and a possible dissolute life. 
Edueation is a governing power every- 
where, but it is a sad reflection to make 
on the system that would give only one- 
third of the results of the labor and sac- 
rifice of education to the world’s bene- 
fit. Every one should be so trained 
that not an atom of the benefit might be 
lost; and so it could be, were the golden 
thread of christian purity woven into 
the web of our knowledge at schools, 
and colleges, each day, making it so 
complete that the Master would own the 
work and accept the workers. 


Sincerity.—There is no great mass of 
sincerity found in any one place on the 
earth. What there is to be found, must be 
picked up carefully, after patient search- 
ing and close scrutiny, a grain, it may 
be two at a time, then comparing again, 
and still much to berejected. The sea- 
son for the search is after astorm, when 
the mounds burst, the fountains have 
overfigwed, and the landmarks are swept 
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| away. Then the little sincerity that 


there is comes to the surface, and bold- 


ly claims recognition; but happy are | 


they whose heart confidence has never 
beeu destroyed by the canker of deceit, 
corroding the jewel they trusted to have 
discovered. Aye! Sincerity! 


reared on the manna wafted from the 
throne of light, and the tree of life, and 
who are ever filled with the noble im- 
pulses, love born and heavenly. They 
are the worthy of earth who shall find 
progression of joys in the life to come. 


ConversaTion.— Very many scholarly 
men fail miserably in their efforts to 
entertain in conversation. It is said of 
Goldsmith that he “wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll; La Fontaine 
the great French fabulist, and mest pop- 
ular poet of his time appeared stupid in 
society, and absent minded; Corneille, 
the popular French dramatist, was in- 
sipid; while it is said of Chaucer, the 
father of English poetry, that his silence 
was more agreeable than his conversa- 


tion: on the other hand there are those 


of very superficial attainments who ren- 
der themselves very agreeablein conver- 
sation, and engaging as companions. 
The faculty of conversation is not alto- 
gether, and yet to a great extent it is 
an endowment. It may be cultivated; 
and it is the duty of every one to culti- 
vate the talent that is in them, to the 
extent that they may be able to please 
and even edify those about them, and 
so contribute something to the conver- 
gational fund. The airy nothings of 
speech of the frivolous minds, though 
very pleasing to that certain class of 
shallow gossipers, which makes up the 
large majority of every miscellaneous 
company, are not good conversation. 
Good conversation is not gossip; for, 
gossip leads to scandal, and scandal to 
slander. Good conversation should 
never touch the line of popular gossip, 
though it may lead along the line of 
public events, and general topics, but 
should never touch personalities of con- 
fidential utterances affecting the life or 
character of any person, in public or 


private life. 
so select the topics for their conversation — 


Where 

shali we findthee? Not among mortals. | 
of poor clay. They who have this vir-— 
tue are truly spirit born, and have been 


| pure and joyous. 





No. 3. 
‘Happy are they who can 


that those who hear may not suffer 
wounds and discomfort but may be edi- 
fied and benefited. 


Hapriness.—The happiest men and. 
women are those who have the best, and 
most: comprehensiveculture; whose lives 
have the richest resources of society 
and books.—W. 7. Harris. 


It is not wealth nor position that 
makes men and women happy in this 
life, nor do these serve as any help to 
the happiness of “the life to come.” 
Wealth passes away, positions are lost, 
and from prominence men fall into ob-— 
scurity. Happiness does not consist in 


the estimate that others place on our 


virtues. A wicked remark may start 
an influence against us in society, that 
will wreck our popularity, destroy our 
influence, and turn against us, even 
those whom we trusted as our best 
friends. The cultured mind has a well 
of happiness in itself, always flowing, 
In the lonely throng, 
in the quiet solitude, the busy city, on 
the mountain top, upon the ocean wave, 
in storm or calm, among the brightest 
prospects, in. the sorest trials, every- 
where the resources are unchanged, 
ever abundant. The broader the cul- 
ture, the wider the resources for happi- 
ness, Extensive reading, of good books, 
brings the mind into touch with the 
culture of the past, as well as the pres- 
ent time, and affords a source of happi- 
ness that may not be approached 
through any other means; but mental 
discipline is an essential element in the 
effort to secure the culture of docks that 
leads to happiness. 


Girts’ Liprary.—Some time ago a 
fund was started, under the direction of 
Miss Lizzie B. Howe, to furnish a La- 
dies’ parlor, or foom for the use of the. 
lady students in the Normal building, 
to be a pleasant place where they could 


meet each other, under more favorable 


conditions than they could in their own 
rooms, and hold private prayer meetings 
away from distracting annoyances. Be- 
fore the project was consummated the 
large building became so crowded that 
no suitable room could be allowed, to 
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be aievotad to this very eacny einject: 

then, the contributions on hand were de- 
voted to buying good books, and so 
start a “girls’ library,’ and trust to the 
future to provide additional room to 
complete the original design. Already 
a number of very choice books have 
been secured, and read by those for 
whom they were intended. Every book 
is selected with reference to its intrinsic 
merit. Those already secured are of 
the very finest selection, and are in 
charge of a competent lady, who gives 
them out as needed to be read; and, as 
they will do the most good to the spe- 
cial individual. The project is the out- 
growth of the careful observations of 
Miss Lizzie B. Howe who has the over- 
sight of the matter and whose name in 
connection with the enterprise, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee that the purposes, and 
objects will be kept: clearly in view, and 
carried out faithfully. Contributions 
of books and money are solicited from 
all who are interested in the finer cul- 
ture for their student friends at the Nor- 
mal, and those who are to follow them 
in theyearstocome. When more room 
can be secured by theerection of the Me- 
morial Library, and Bible-work build- 
ing then the primary purpose of the 
fund, can be attained and the library 
housed in the ladies’ parlor. 
commends itself to the thoughtful. 


CoMMENCEMENT.—The Commencement 
at the Normal College held June 23, 
1892, was a very pleasant ending of the 


school year of 1891-2, and affords those | 


who were students, teachers and officers 
an opportunity of summing up the re- 
sults of the year’s work. There were 
ten graduates in the Normal English 
Course representing different sections of 
the country. The degree of “Bachelor 
in English” as conferred upon these 
young men and women represents an 
amount of culture and mental drill only 
a little below that of the degree of 
“Bachelor of Arts” as conferred by 
many of the smaller colleges of this 
country. Education is not the reading 


of a certain amount of Latin, Greek and | 


French or German and the completing 


of a prescribed amount of mathematics | 


and sciences, but it is mental discipline, 
mental culture, mental strength. The 
conferring of degrees is not the end, but 
the commencement, and represents a 
groundwork for future work, not the 
structure itself. The future is what we 
make it, and the building how we build 
it; 

The evraduates at this commencement 


represent good material and solid abili- 
ty. They 


This object | 


are Miss Mary L. Goss of | 


Sabbath Rest, Pa. ? 
per, Shade Gap; W. C. Hanawalt, New 
Enterprise; Jacob S. Harley, Harleys- 
ville; D. L. Miller, Meyersdale; Samuel, 


Myers, McVeytown; J. A. Myers, Shir- 


leysburg; J. C. Reiff, Yerkes; J. OWL 
Swan, Neelyton; and Kenton B. Moo- 
| maw, Indian Rock, Va. As they go out 


they will find that the success upon the: 


| rostrum at commencement time is not 

| an index of the results of life’s work as 
it meets them to do, as the years pass 
along in which they build or fail, each 
according as application and devotion 
are, with the higher help which is ~ 
into the effort. 

The “Junior Exercises” of the morn- 
ing were a credit to those who were on 
the program, as well as to the school 
which had afforded them the training; 


and it is fair to expect excellent results 


-from another year’s hard work in the 
class rooms. The evening program, 
though rather lengthy was so interest- 
ing that the large audience maintained 
the most respectful good order and at- 
tention throughout. Every available 
space in the large chapel and the corri- 
dors was crowded, and the campus 
around contained enough respectful 
people to fill another chapel of similar 
size. Itis a matter of regret that all 
cannot be accommodated with comfort- 
able seatings at these exercises, but it 
is a cause for congratulation that so 
much genuine interest is shown in the 
work of the school. 


THE ALuMNI.—The Master's degree 
was conferred upon John J. Hoover, ’89, 
and W. W. Cupp, 90. These young 
men, show an anxiety to take proper 
advantage of the influence of their a/ma 
mater in promoting their own prosperity, 
but they are also interested in promot- 
ing the interests of the institution by 
“doing good work. This degree has been 
| conferred upon a respectable number 
of the alumni, but all those who have 
gone out with the schools sanction 
| should seek this additional recognition 


t 
i 


of the confidence it hasin its graduates. 





, Looking back over the list of those who 
now bear the sanction of the Normal 
College to their ability as its graduates 
there is not one on the list that has not 
made laudable progress, maintained a 
| most dignified respectability and the 
mention of whose name could cause a 
blush, or thought of regret. Some are 
in the higher professions of the minis- 
try, medicine, law, a large number are 
| teachers, and all the others, living, are 
prosperous and successful. Onty two 
| have “Deceased” after their names— 
Clara Horn, °80, and N. S. Replogle,’85. 





; Miss Mamie A. Har- | 








an institution like the Normal, 





THE Scuoots Neeps.—The needs of 
born: of 
sacrifice and maintained by the most 
devoted effort with sacrifice, cannot be 
overlooked. Other schools with much 
less resources for support have gone up 


financially until their struggles for sup-. 


port have ended and their firm establish- 
ment in proper endowments are secur- 
ed. The friends of Haverford College _ 
contributed over $28,000 to its support 
during the last year, largely unasked. 
Our Quaker friends have learned the 
value of money in the support of their 
schools, and for the maintenance of their 
organization. The need at Huntingdon 
is greater than anywhere else, and the 
sourees from which the need could be 
supplied are abundant. The spirit of 
sacrifice is needed, or the willingness to 
enjoy the blessing of contributing. 
More buildings are needed, and more 
thorough equipment of the whole, An 
endowment, sufficient to relieve the in- 
stitution from the necessity of support 
from the annual income from students 
is greatly needed. The days are pass- 
ing and the need is pressing. The aid 
of each worker is needed, workers with 
their hands, and minds, and means. 


COMMENCEMENT visiTors.— A mon g 
those present, it affords us pleasure to 
name 8.J. Miller, a trustee, and re-elect- 
ed for three years, Somerset, Co.; John 
Reiff, a trustee elect, his three daughters, 
M. Bechtel, Ada Fitzwater, W. S. Price, 
"84, Lizzie Delp, ’91, and J. S. Harley’s : 
‘92, two sisters, Montgomery, Co,; Miss 
Lizzie Gibble, 91, Lancaster, Co,; D. 
R: Hanawalt, Philadelphia, ; ; Mrs. Bene- 
dict, and Miss May Oller, ’85, Franklin, 
Co.; Mr. I. D. Metzger, and Miss Ida 


| Snavely, both of whom expect to com- 


plete the Normal English Course, I. K. 
Bechtel, and a number of others from 
Bedford, Co.; the parents of J. H. Swan 
"92, and Miss Mamie A. Harper, ’92 
and the mother of J. A. Myers, ’92, his 
sister Gertrude and brother Bruce; Miss | 
Lizzie Goss, Blair Co., and Supt. John 
A. Myers, Mifflin, Co.; Dr. A. S. Rosen- 
berger, Covington, Ohio. 


Finat.—The examining committee 
for the Junior and Senior classes, this 
year consisted of Profs. J. M. Berkey, 
Co. Supt. of Somerset Co.; J. A. Myers, 
Co. Supt. of Miffiin Co.; D. S. Keith, 
Supt. Public Schools, Altoona, and S. 
G, Rudy, Co. Supt. of Huntingdon, Co. 
These gentlemen merit the sincere 
thanks of all for their kindness and 
courtesy in the trying relationin which 
they were necessarily placed as exam- 
iners. 


Subscribe for the EcHo; 25c a year. 


‘Liquor LicensEs.—Again our county 
. (Huntingdon) has had the affliction of 
liquor licenses thrust upon it by a for- 
eign court. After the comparative 
peace of four years of exemption from 
this curse among us, and one year of its 
operation, it is with sincere regret that 
we have to record the fact that the 
withering wrong of the terrible business, 
has to settle down upon us again, and 
against the earnest protest, and remon- 
strances of a large number of philan- 


thropie and right-minded citizens, and 


certain'y contrary to the better judg- 
ment of a great majority of the people 
of the county; and solely for the pur- 
poseof gratifying the depraved appetites 
of that class known to be unableto con- 
trol their own actions for their good; 
and, for the satisfaction of the asserted, 
though mistaken supposition that the 
court was thus complying with the 
spirit of the discretionary powers vested 
in it by the laws. A discretion is the 
right to decide, the right of choice, and 
it is strange that a professing christian 
court, would: choose to decide to act 
with and for the evil, the wrong, the 
sinful, and grant licenses to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors, and through its act pro- 
duce poverty and sin, pauperism and 
crime, when by a proper choice, a pro- 
per exercise of its discretion, it could do 
much to discourage crime, alleviate suf- 
fering, create thrift and establish pros- 
perity in many homes. A specially 
peculiar feature in this case, in this 
county, is found in the granting of li- 
censes to men who had violated the 
license laws, and were not eligible to 
carry on the business, with the express 
understanding that the license be im- 
mediately transferred to another. 
the court would allow or direct such an 
unlawtul procedure, under such circum- 
stances seems a strange compliance 
with a grave oath of office, implying 
the exercise of proper discretion. 
whole business of the liquor traffic is 
wrong, is horrible and beastly, and 
should be abolished, under licenses as 
a beverage. The proper use of stimu- 
lants is not by those who buy their 
drinks over the bar, in saloon or bar- 
room, and the court that uses its dis- 
cretion to perpetuate this evil has a 
grave matter to settle, first with its own 
conscience and honor, second before 
the bar of public opinion, and lastly 
when it must face the result of its 
decision at the bar where there are no 
subterfuges, but where the right only 
prevails. Happy that judge who uses 


his discretion in such a manner.that the 


great Judge shall sustain his decisions. 


That | 


The | 
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PERSONAL MENTION. — 





NoTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
fife, and also from fiends of the choo, 

R. A. Zentmyer, ’82 Mining Engineer 
and Surveyor, is with Zentmyer and 
Gatehouse, Madara, Pa., who are miners 
and shippers of Clearfield bituminous 
coal, and is doing well, and still single. 
—D. S. Bagshaw, graduated at the Cro- 
zier Theological Seminary, class of ’92, 
has “taken a wife” and goes as a mis- 
sionary to India, under the support of 
the Baptist church._—M. K. Hare a stu- 
dent in 1887 is now an energetic Baptist 
minister at Phoenixville, Pa.—Howard 


| Keim a former student at the Normal, 


now a minister of the Gospel, has re- 
moved from his old home at Elk Lick, 
Pa., to Ladoga, Ind. He is an efficient 
worker in the church, and we wish him 
great success in his new field of labor. 
—J. E. Keeny, ’82 principal of the 
schools at Monroe, La. writes, “I have 
been here nine months, and will finish 


my term of school in three weeks. I 


have been unanimously re-elected for 
next year and expect to remain.” He 
receives a salary of $125 per month and 
his re-election is an evidence of his suc- 
cess in his position.—C. S. Van Dyke, 


-’88, and his excellent wife (zee Howe, 


’86) both taught school near Beatrice, 
Nebraska, theirhome. Mrs. Van Dyke 
is an experienced teacher, and so thor- 


oughly in love with the work that she. 


enjoys iteven with her household duties. 
Energy and perserverance bring success. 
—Albert W. Kauffman, oneof the grad- 
uates in the Business department is 


employed in the Superviser’s office of 


the Pennsylvania Railroad at Hunting- 
don, and is on the line that leads up- 
ward in railroad service, devotion, ex- 
pansion, application, success.—John L. 
Kulp, another business graduate is 
book-keeper with Kulp and Wagner at 
Grater’s Ford, Pa.—Jacob C. Auker, 
still another of the business course is 
employed in Altoona with a prosperous 
lumber firm as book-keeper.—Miss 
Margaret Coder, ’91-was re-elected at 
Bedford, Pa., showing that she has not 
disappointed the expectation of her 
friends in the character of her work.— 
Adie H. Ressler, the efficient, and at- 
tentive book-keeper of I. G. Harley & 
Co., wholesale grocers, Philadelphia, is 
the Superintendent of the Brethren’s 
Sunday school held in the church at 
Carlisle and Dauphin streets, and is 
doing a good work, with the devoted 
workers gathering there each Sabbath 
day.—Elds. Geo. Bucher of Lebanan, Co. 
and H. E. Light of Lancaster Co., Pa. 
were visitors at the Normal on their way 


- tion. 
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to Annual Meeting, at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa; and especially to see their daugh- 


ters, who are delving in the mine of 


Science opened here. Parents of stu- 
dents are welcome visitors at the Nor- 
mal home. Come again.—The whole 
force of Louisiana teachers has been 
re-elected and at advanced salaries D. 
B. Showalter has returned for his vaca- 
Laura M. Keeny will also spend 
her vacation with her parents here.— 
Among the graduates at Haverford col-_ 
lege, on Tuesday was our young towns 

man, I. Harvey Brumbaugh, who re- 


. ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Huntingdon Journal. There is still room 
ahead and Harvey is pushing onwards. 


'—David Emmert and family, Hagers- 


town, Md. are always welcome visitors 
among their many friends in Hunting- 
don; and they seem to enjoy our pure 
air and picturesque surroundings.— 
Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh, ’79, Washington, 
D. C. spent two days at his home, here, 
and greeted his many friends cordially, 
then hied himself away to the Capitol 
city and his patients and work.—Dr. 
A. B. Brumbaugh, and Eld. H. B. Brum- 
baugh and wife were present at the 
Commencement exercises of Haverford 
College near Philadelphia on Tuesday 
June 21st, Huntingdon Journal.—W. C. 
Hanawalt, °92 will teach a summer 
school at New Enterprise, Pa. He will 
be assisted by C. L. Winey, a Junior.— 
The twenty three students from Bed- 
ford, Co. had a photograph taken of 
the group before the session closed.— 
D. C. Reber has been doing successful | 
teaching at New Enterprise, Pa.—C. C. 
Ellis teaches at Rainsburg, Bedford, Co. 
Pa.,-H. H. Brumbaugh at Riddlesburg, 
and J. M. Gillum at Hopewell, same 
county.—Prof. W. A. Bowman has gone 
to his home at Pennville, Ind. to pre- 
pare for his- return to Huntingdon for 
the work of next school year.—Prof. 
Saylor is spending his vacation in East- 
ern Penna. resting, working, and look- 
ing after students for next year.—l. 
Harvey Brumbaugh takes the chair of 
Ancient Languages, with his first a/ma 
mater. | 





gprs = 

THE WonDERFUL “LONE STAR” STATE 
— Dr. Barrows recently called attention 
to the fact that Texas is five times as 
large as England, and thirty four times 
as large as the State of Massachusetts. 
The entire Population of the globe, 1,- 
400,000,000 people, divided into fami- 
lies of five persons each, could be located 
in Texas, each family with a house on 
a half acre lot. and there would still 
remain 70,000,000 vacant family lots. 
—The Shendun News, Va. 
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BIBLE TEACHING IN OUR COL- 
LEGES. 





That there is a demand for more Bi-- 
ble teaching in our Colleges, is evident | 


from the fact that a Bible Course is be- 
ing introduced into the regular Course 
of most of the Colleges that are under 
the management of christian people. 


That no course of education can be 
complete without a living knowledge 
of the Bible admits of no argument, as 
it is the only foundation upon which a 
true and practical education can be 


built. The word education, as popularly | 


used, needs a new and better interpre- 
tation. All men, in a certain sense, are 
educated, but much of this education is 
either not adapted to human good’ or 
cannot be made practical for want of 
system. This is what our schools and 
colleges are expected to do. 
ly to enlarge a man’s vocabulary and 
stock of information, but to systematize 


knowledge in a way that it can be made 


practical at will. We have many in 
the world to-day that possess vast stores 
of knowledge, and yet they cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called educated be- 
cause their knowledge is not systemized 
sufficiently to make it practical. It is 
obtained by observation and snatch 
reading, and therefore is like a jumbled 
trunk—packed without system or order. 


This is especially true in regard to | 


religious education. There are many 
who do a great deal of Bible reading 
and possess considerable of what might 
be called religious knowledge. Yet they 
have it stored away in such a manner 
as to make it unpractical. This kind 
of knowledge is very good—much better 
than none at all, but it is not the kind 
we most need. We want something 
that is both practical and accessible 
when needed. This can be had alone 
by a systematic course of study. The 
Bible should be studied the sameas we 
study books on the sciences and the 
arts. And it should have attention in 
our schools and colleges, in proportion 
to its real worth to us in life and to-our 
ultimate good. And in this, it surely 
stands 7rs¢ in importance. And there- 
fore no curriculem of study can becom- 
plete withoutit. Indeed, a college that 
is not imbued with the religion of Christ 
cannot be a safe place for our sons and 
daughters to goto receive an education. 

During the last school year Bible 
teaching has been made a prominent 
feature of the Huntingdon College and 
two regular classes were kept 
throughout the year. One 


Not mere- 














up | 
in Bible | 
History and the other in New Testa- | 








ment., Exegesis. 
these classes was encouraging, and con- 


sisted of the very best element of the — 


school. Those who take this course go 
out into the active duties of life, strong 
and well equipped to face its emergen- 
cies and duties, | | 

In addition to this course there is a 
special “Bible Session” of four wecks 
held during the month of February 
which is devoted entirely to Bible work 
and is attended by such ministers and 
bible students as are not able, or do 
not have the time to enter the regular 
Bible course. This work has greatly 
advanced systematic Bible study and 
we look forward hopefully to the time 
when none will feel that they are edu- 


cated until they possess a practical | 


knowledge of the best of books—the 
Bible. H. B. B. 





JOPP’S HILL. 





It may prove of interest to you to ac- 


company me for a few minutes to one of 
the three hills upon which the city of 


Boston, formerly called 772 Mountain, 
now rests. Fort Hillis cutaway and is 
forgotten to all but historians. Beacon 
Hill still stands, having onits southern 
slope the famous Boston Commons, and 
is crowned with the State Capitol. 
Copp’s Hill has been partly removed, 
but owing to the fact thatit is the site 
of an old Burying Ground much of it is 
preserved. Let us go into the “neck” 
or north end of Boston,—west of us is 
Charles River, north-west, Mystic River, 
north and east winds the great bay 
opening to the morning sun and to the 
heaving billows of the restless Atlantic. 

This hill was once called “Windmill 
Hill” because in 1653, “the windmill, 
which was used to grind the settler’s 


corn, was brought from Newtown—now 


Cambridge—and placed upon its sum- 
mit.” Then it was called Snow Hill, 
and then Copp’s Hill, from its owner 
William Copp, which name it obtained 
about 1662. . 

The hillis historic. In 1775, Clinton 
and Burgoyne stood here beside a bat- 


tery, and directed the great battle of 


Bunker Hill, which was fought just 


, across the Charles, and not more than 


a half mile from this hill. On the streets 
facing it stand many Revolutionary 
homes. 
Robert Newman, the sexton, the man 
who left British officers in his own 
house, stole out quietly and climbed 
‘‘Up the wooden stairs with stealthytread 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 


Up the light ladder, slender and tall 
To the highest window in the wall.’”’ 


The attendance at 





On one corner is the house of 








of Old North Church, and there hung 
out the two signal lanterns to Paul Re- 
vere. | | : 
This old church has a chime of eight 
bells, the oldest in America, weight 
7,272. They were cast by Abel Reed- — 
hall of Gloucester, England in 1744. 
This church was built in 1723. The 
Bible and silver communion service, the 
gift of King George II, were given in 
1733 and are still in use. The Bible is 
one of the celebrated “Vinegar” edition. 


‘Old North also contains the first ‘bust 


of Washington ever made. From the 
tower of this church Gen. Gage saw the 
burning of Charleston and the great 
battle of Bunker Hill.. Its rector, Rev. 
Wm. Montague, was given the bullet — 
from the body of Gen. Warren, and in ~ 


| its vaults rested the body of Major 


Pitcairn of Lexiugton fame, who was 
killed at Bunker Hill, and whose body 
since has been removed to Westminster 
Abbey. ‘ 
Forty-two feet from the street in its 
front wall is a tablet bearing these 
words: aa 
The Signal Lanterns of 
Paul Revere, 
Displayed in the Steeple of this Church, 
April 18, 1775. 
Warned the Country of the March 
of the British troops to 
Lexington and Concord. 


In 1815, this congregation established 
the first Sunday School in America. 
Near by is the house in which Paul Re- — 
vere lived and died, and whose body 
now rests in the Old Cranary Burying 
Ground on Tremont street. On Hull 
street is the Galloupe House, in which 
Gen. Gage had his headquarters. On 
Sheafe street is the housein which Jobn 
Hull, shipmaster, coined the first Pine 
Tree shillingin 1652. On his daughter 
Hannah’s marriage to Justice Samuel 
Sewall, she received as her marriage 
portion “her weight in silver shillings 
struck from the New England die,” for 
John Hull told the wedding company 
that Hannah was such a goodly daugh- 
ter, that as a wife, she was worth her 
weight in silver. . 

Let us enter the old burying ground, 
around which clings so much of the 
vital history of our nation’s youth, and 
in which rest, awaiting the final call to 
eternal life, many of the most remark- 
able men of the New England colonial 
days. In the north-east angle, near the 
base of a willow, the sprig of which 
eame from the famous willow at the 
grove of Napoleon at St. Helena, rests 


three “Reverend Doctors: /xcrease 
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Mather, 
Mather. 


Of these and many more I shall speak | 


in a later letter. This one has already 
grown too long. There are so many 
sacred memories trailing here, and wait- 
ing to be lifted into the sunlight of ree- 
ognition, that. my pen runs to greater 
length than I had hoped, than your 
patience will endure. 
Truly yours, 
M. G. BrumBaved. 


nnn 


PUBLIC ROADS. 





One of the most important subjects 


for the general consideration of the 


people of this country, at this time, is 
the improvement of the public roads. 
This matter demands the immediate 
attention of all who are really interest- 


ed in the material prosperity of the | 


whole country, and the welfare of the 
agricultural interests, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific coasts, the lakes to 
the gulf. There is more involved in 
the condition of the roads than most 
people are willing toadmit. The moral 
and sovial, even the religious condition 
of the people of the rural districts, are 
affected by the condition of the roads. 
The difficulty of marketing farm pro- 
ducts, and transporting su pplies detracts 
from the value of farm lands, and the 
interest and profit of farm operations, 
the cost of transportation, through the 
country is greatly increased by the 
wear and tear on animals and vehicles, 
and entails a great loss of time; and, 
it is said, in the older states, have a ten- 
dency in the population towards the 
cities, and the abandonment of rural 
homes and farming pursuits. 

The bad condition of the road pre- 
vents social gatherings, and social in- 
tercourse of neighbors, thus making 
country Hfe more cheerless, the people 
‘more isolated and narrow, in their 
views; they prevent the most successful 
operations of the public schools, and so 
lower the grade of public intelligence. 
Churches as well as schools are neglect- 
ed, when the roads are well nigh im- 
passable, as they are becoming in many 
sections of the country, so lowering the 
spiritual status of the rural districts. 
All these things could be improved by 
a better condition of the public roads. 

Enough money value in taxation, is 
wasted annually, on the bad roads of 
the country, without making them any 
better for the next season, to construct 
a system of perfect roads all over the 
country in ten years, that would there- 
after require little, or no repairs for an- 


Cotton Mather, and Samuel 


and elevates the mind. 


other ten years, to come. The Pee! 


system of repairing roads is justly 


termed “ +e vicious. system of false 
economy.” ° 


It has been suggested that the oppor- 
tunity presented by the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition would afford opportu- : 
nities of teaching this country the. 


proper means of constructing | good 


roads, by a display of the proper ma- | 
chinery to be used, and samples of the | 
work in sections of roads already con- | 
A Road Depar tment there 


structed. 
would be a great help; but, there is no 
need of waiting The work of improve- 


ment in the different sections of the 


country should be begun at once, and 
then such helpful suggestions would 


een aid the Bee work. 


A. BL B. 





‘AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





Scattered throughout life are myriads | 
of delightful experiences and beautiful 


scenes, which we long to preserve for 
ourselves and for our friends. Step by 
step the camera has become better 
adapted to popular use in daily life. 
Everywhere upon our. journeys we see 
the small portable cameras ready to 
seize instantly whatever attracts the eye 
The camera 
has become popularized, and is a potent 
factor in the cultivation of artistic ap- 
preciation among the masses. 

Prepared instantaneous films and 
glass plates now enable the amateur to 
work economically and creditably.. He 


can also, easily consult experienced 


friends. and, profiting by their experi- 


ences, select such paraphernalia as best | 


suits his inclinations, skill and purse. 
The last word reminds us that the purse 
must frequently be opened in this 
pursuit. 


Truly the amateur photographer, and 


his number is legion, occupies a most 
fascinating field. He may briefly turn 
aside from the daily tension of his usual 
avocation in life, and by devoting 
some time to this pleasant recreation 
prepare himself for more energetic work 
and greater life attainment. He may 
also, by studious details, and steadfast 
endeavor, attain professional skillin the 
reproduction of pleasing, useful and en- 
nobling pictures. G. 


— tO 


Tue MusicaL AND ELocutTionarRy IN- 


sTITUTE opens August 16th, and con- 
tinues four weeks. 
0 
Send 25 cents for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the EcHo, and duplicate the order 


‘ for a friend. 


fr costly luxuries. © 


} do not always bring happiness, content- = 
ment, or enjoyment. 











Our enjoyments. aie: not deed on 
Wealth and position 


~The chiet. enjoy- 
ments of life are common to all, and 


the. purity, the height of their character, 5 a 
depends on the purity, the nobleness of 


mind determining our. ‘actions. The — 


| step from enjoyment to sorrow, from 
happiness to misery is. a short one. | 
Blessed, indeed, are they whose faces 


are always beaming with the happiness, : 


resulting from pure thoughts actuated 
by right motives, leading to helpful 
deeds, sweet loving wor ds, and charita- 


ble giving. 


Yale University has decided to give 


graduates of leading women’s colleges ~ | 7 he 
an opporunity of obtainig the degree of 


Doctor of Philosophy. Prof. Ladd says, | 


“the system intended tobe put in opera- 


tion is indentical with that at Zurich, 

Switzerland, and somewhat similar to 
that at Cambridge and Oxford, Eng- 
land. The work we design opening for — 
women will be of the highest grade.” 
Yale is the first of the great Eastern 


| Universities to take this step and ex- 


tend this post-graduate work to women, 

and deserves the highest commonda- 
tions of all true philanthropists. 

Bee | 7 

Money invested in education brings — 

better returns than can be relized from 


any other investment. 





| _ THE © 
Normal College, 
HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
A Thorough, Practical School a Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Preparing them for Teaching, 


Business, the Professions, and the 
Active Duties of Life. 





No Better School in the Land. 





Fall Term Begins Monday, Sept. 12, 1892, 
and continues 15 Weeks. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Opens with Fall Term, Sept. 12, 1892. 





THE NORMAL MUSICAL | 
—AND— | 
ELOCUTIONARY INSTITUTE 
August 16th,—Sept. 19th. 





For Catalogue and information, 
Address, J. H. BRuMBAUGH, 
Principal. 
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NOTES. 





A member of the graduating class for 
‘92 in arecent prayer-meeting said: “I 
‘have been at the Normal seven sessions 
and I am glad that nothing has prevent- 


ed me from attending all the Wednes- 


day and Sunday evening prayer-meet- 
ings, and all the other church services.”’ 
This is a good record and we are glad 
to state further that he has been an ac- 
tive worker in these meetings. 





The Bible ctass during the Spring 
session was interesting and we think 
some good work was done. We hope 
the day is not far distant when tlfis will 
be the important feature of our school 
work. Our school was organized for 
the purpose of developing morality and 
religion, and this can only be done ef- 
fectually by making the Bible, the only 
text book on these subjects, the most 
prominent book of study. 





A friend of the College recently stop- 
ped our treasurer on the street and in- 
quired about the endowment fund. He 
said he wanted to subscribe three hun- 
dred dollars. Any one who has a knowl- 
edge of our educational work knows 
that it needs an endowment fund and 
why not imitate the example of this 
brother, contribute without your being 
solicited? Why must so much effort be 
made to get people to do what they know 
is their duty? Onur endowment fund is 


open for subscriptions all the time and — 


all who feel that the educational work 
is a good one should feel under obliga- 
tions to support it. 





We are informed of the publication of 
a novelty in the book line which is cer- 
tain of an enormous sale. This book is 
“Glimpses of the World.”’ 


pervision of the great traveler and lec- 
turer—John L. Stoddard. It contains 
‘photographic views of famous scenes 
and places in all parts of the world, 
Every view is fully described. As an 
educator it is invaluable. It contains 
550 pages, and nearly 275 views, and is 
sold by subscription at popular prices. 
The R. 8. Peale Co., Chicago, are the 
publishers and they desire an agent in 
every locality. They will gladly mail 
descriptive circulars, sample views and 
terms to all, on application. 





oe 

True charity arises from faith in the 
promises of God, and expects rewards 
only in a future state. To hope for our 
recompense in this life is not benefi- 
cence but usury.—Dr. Johnson. 





of the pioneers in “securing a higher 
education for 


| ence and many women owe their hap- 











tion, consumption and premature death. 


“A Portfolio | 
of Photographs” prepared under the su- - 


come the Ecuo”’. 

















Miss Anna J. Cleugh who. died re- | Subscribe for the Ecao. 
cently was principal of Newnham Col- 


The Ecuo grows in popularity. 
lege Cambridge, England, and was one | 


Stamps received in payment of the -— 
Juntata Ecoo—only 25 cents, ~ ay © 

Send names of possible subscriber’s 
to whom sample copies will be sent. . 


women. Twenty one 
years ago she took charge of five women 
students at Cambridge and in 1875 
when Newnham Hall was built she was 
appointed principal. Her vigorous intel- 
lect, kindly nature, ability and true 
womanliness made her a centre of influ 














A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M.D., 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
Office 523 Washington St, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
ies 730109 A M. , 


. § 12:30 to 1:30 P.M, 
Hours: } "5 to 6:30 P. M. 


piness and success to her. 





Mamie Dickens, writing for the Feb- 
ruary Ladies’ Home Journal gives the 
entire prayer taught by her father, the 
great Charles Dickens, to be used each 
day, and it contained this passage 
which should be impressed on the mind 
of every. boy and girl of this age, “Let 
me never be cruel to any dumb crea. 
ture; for if I am cruel to anything, even 
to a poor little fly, thou who are so good | 
will never love me.” | . | 

The Standard Writing Machine of the - 
World. 





Nearly one hundred thousand in use. 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter. 





i a ee at 

The use of tobacco is a very fruitful 
source of dyspepsia, and weakness of the 
nervous energy, impairs the intellect, 
and predisposes the users to disease of 
the nervous system, impaired constitu- 


The prominence 


of this popular- machine and the large 
number in daily use should induce those 
wishing to learn typewriting to insist 


upon it being furnished them. 
Intoxicating drinks are a deadly foe, 


and destroy those who are brought into 
their power. 


— ee eee 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


834 CHESTNUT St., PHiLaDa. 


That which is invested in an educa- 
tion cannot be stolen or lost, but may 


be destroyed ruthlessly. . Machines-rented and instruction books 


furnished. 


_ THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged, 


Never allow your temper to assume. 
control of your actions and judgment. 





_Sobrity and industry are hand- 
maidens which lead on to success. 





Strive to reach the highest mark you 
can set for yourself. 









Why 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Temperate living keeps the intellect 
clear. : 


A subscriber writes,—“I always wel- 
Subscribe for it. 













THE NORMAL MUSICAL 
—AND—. 
ELOCUTIONARY INSTITUTE 


to be held in the College buildings this 
summer will afford an excellent oppor. 
tunity for students and teachers of 
music and elocution, as well as for pub- 
lic speakers, and school teachers. 
Circulars and any information con- 
cerning the school can be had by ad- GET THE BEST, 
dressing Wm. BEERY,or ce . The International, which bears the imprint of 
| W. J. Swicarr, G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, . 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 

Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 





| 
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COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 





The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed. conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 
recently constructed, is separated from the 


original building by a transept through 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the /adies’ building, and is pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a ome as well as 
a school, All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provided with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 


with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the town. The 


water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 
ig pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. There is a system of 
hot water circulating boilers, in the building, 
supplying every floor and the bath rooms, 
with an abundance of hot water for washing 
and bathing purposes. 


HEATING. 


All the rooms are heated by steam. There 
are two plants for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an accident to 


either, would not cut off the heating from 
the rooms. The healthfulness of steam 
heating as compared to hot air is known to 
all who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives it a great advantage over them. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every posst- 
ble advantage. 




















FACULTY. 


Exp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
| President of the College. 
Old and New Testament History. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. ' 
1. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Astronomy and Mathematics. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Natural Sciences and Pedagogics. 


(On leave of absence at Harvard College.) 
W. A. BOWMAN, 
English Grammar, Literature, and Rhetoric. 
Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
Political and Commercial Geography. 
WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music. 





LY 


[TO BE SUPPLIED. ] 
Instrumental Music. 

FRANK F. HOLSOPPLE, 
Student,—Teacher. 
CHARLES O. BEERY, 
Student,—Teacher. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

New Testament Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 

Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting, Stenography and Type-writing. 
G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of the Juniata Business College. 











DEPARTMENTS. 





In all the departments, every possible fa- 
cility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still to be 
added. The present departments are, 

PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
CLassicaL, BIBLE, Music, AND PAINTING. 

COMMERCIAL. 


TRAINS. 





Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows :—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
11:25; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day 
Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 
7:27; Philadelphia Express 10:12. West- 
ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P. M., 
Way Passenger, 12:10; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 
6:30; Altoona Accommodation, 7:35: H.& 


B. T. R. R., arrive, 12:05 and 6:20, P. M. 
Leave 8:85 A. M. and 7 and 7:05 P. M. 


TERMS. 





There are three regular terms in the 
school year—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 14, 1891, and 
continues 15 weeks. Winter term begins 


Monday, January 4, 1892 and continues 12 
weeks. Spring term begins Monday, March 
28, 1892, and continues 14 weeks, which 
closes the school year of 1891-92. 


EXPENSES. 





The expenses are as low as they can be 
made for the facilities afforded. Catalogues 
sent free on application. Full information 
concerning the school can be obtained by 
addressing either the PRESIDENT or the 
PrINcIPAL, Huntingdon, Pa. 


i 
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[HAVE STIRRED THEM ALL UP, 


PEEP ER EEEERS Pe NES USL ILL - 


It is no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon 
me, for which I am very grateful, and I will endeavor in the 
future as in the past. to please abb and thus merit their con- 


tinued confidence. | WM. REED, 
STARTLING! | OPERA HOUSE, 


WONDERFUL!! UNEQUALED!!! — HUNTINGUON, -_ PA. 


Is the very handsome and stylish stock of 


rr * 
Fine Dress (roads Ladies Plush Goats, =) DRY GOODS, 
WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, NOTIONS. 


AND NEW MARKETS. | pt a oie cs 
Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands Laties alt Chikiren s Wraps, Coats, 


and New Markets. Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 








Muffs, Boas, &c. Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. — | | And ever y thing appertaining to 
Notions! Notions!! Notions!!! ) | the Dry Good Business. 
A stock surpassing all former efforts. “Your special attention is ealled to the 
BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, above line of goods. I keep a well selected 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS | stock and sell at cash prices only. You | 


k of good 4 t thy of will find in buying here that you are close 
F Yr 
In short, a stock of g ge ss sik epar men! worthy of your sci the tins oF RileEls aostae Hein 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, prices. 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Etc. Men Peay 


WILLIAM REED. 
No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 

the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 

what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 

Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS 8S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


| 


BLAIR'S | UNIQUE BAKERY, | J. L. RUPERT, Ast. 
: 











WRITING TABLETS. | FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS,| © 3 =» *RACTICAT 
| Gulauem sei wieays Gaara: JOB PRINTER 


; Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 
Over 200 Varieties of the Finest 





. Letter Heacls, Business Cards, 
! Next to Opera House, Bill Heads Visiting Cards, 
Paper, Biotter Covers. : HUNTINGDON, - PA. | Envelopes, Programmes, 
| | Receipts, Circulars, 
a | 7 Notes, . Catalogues, 
Octavo, 414x7, : : 20 cts. : CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, | at patel 
Climax, (or Note, 51/ x8) . - 25 cts. | | rafts, ags, 
Paragon, (or Packet, 53/xg) : 35 cts. HUNTINGDON, PA., Wedding Invitations, &c. 


Good Luck, (or Letter, 8x104) - 50 cts. ‘CHINA FIRING & DECORATING, | All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. i 


tion. Call and see me. Write for samples and 


eer er ee BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS | prices. (This paper is a sample of my work.) 








Samples of Paper and full information sent post | Decorated Promptly. | 718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. | - “ seats 
| L. W. ZERBY 
J.C. BLAIR, , | 


-WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
And Dealerin 


Huntingdon, Pa. / Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, | 
| Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


Manufacturing Stationer, 











| WILL H. SEARS, 
NorE.—All the above supplied Printed with | Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, | Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes. 
| 
| 
| 


neat Headings as desired, at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, | 516 Penn St., 
and $5.50, per Dozen, respectively. HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 
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Once a Month. 

Here is a letter, accompanying the 
money fora year’s subscription, the 
spirit of which we commend to about 
two thousand others, who receive the 


Ecuo. Read this note from an esteemed. 


brother and then let us have your sub- 
scription, and the additional encourage- 
ment of your opinion. 

It can be done atonce. If all who 
receive this number of the Ecuo, will at 
once send the small amount asked as a 
subscription, and secure one or more to 
join them, they can be assured of the 
more “frequent visits.” Subscribe at 
once. If you delay it will be forgotten. 
Subscribe for the EcHo as it now comes 
to you, and the growth will come as a 
result of your help and effort. 

Yerkes, Oct. 27, 1892. 

Dr. A. B. BRUMBAUGH. 

Please let the 

Juniata Ecsao come to our domicile. 
Is it published quarterly? If so, are 
not its visits too few and far between ? 
If all the faculty of Huntingdon would 
put their shoulder to the wheel could 
they not push hard enough to make 
the Ecuo visitits patrons every month ? 

Yours for more frequent visits, 

JOHN REIFF. 

The “Faculty at Huntingdon” is the 
busiest little association of workers to 
be found anywhere. From early morn 
to late at night they toil on; preparing 
each night for the work of the next 
day, that these young people sent here 
by loving parents, may be able to re- 
turn with even the highest hopes at- 
tained. ‘They do not have much time 
to push the Eco car, but each is help- 
ing as opportunity comes. It is for 
you and you, brother, sister, friend, to 
put your shoulder to the wheel, or en- 
courage those whose energies are bared 
to the load. ‘You’ are all over this 
broad, grand country, and you have 
the influence; now for the will to work. 
Of how many will your club consist— 
ten, twenty? How many? The editor 
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works “for nothing,” in this matter, 
giving his time and whatever else he 
can to the good of the cause. He ex- 


pects you to secure the subscribers. He 
could not well do more, nor expect less . 


of you. Every student that has ever 
been at the school here, wants to hear 
of its success; every friend of the cause 
should feela warm interest in the work. 

The Ecuo is our paper—yours and 
ours, and it needs some sacrifice from 
each. Twenty-five or fifty cents from 
you, some work to secure others to join 
you, as your part, ours here to systema- 
tize the combination of these efforts 
and send them back to you as the Jv- 
NIATA ECHO. 





Sympathy. 

On Saturday night, October 29, a 
small fire occurred in Huntingdon, and 
a false report ot its extent was sent to 
the United Press, representing that a 
large number of buildings had been 
burned. Within the next two days 
about twenty telegrams were received 
by Chief Burgess, J. C. Blair, who is 
known all over the country as the manu- 
facturing stationer, asking whether the 
town needed any financial aid. These 
telegrams came from widely separated 
sections, as far west as Tacoma, Denver, 
Chicago, and from the New England 
States, eastward. 

How beautiful is this sympathy that 
is always ready to help when there is 
distress and want anywhere. When 
Johnstown was in distress, from the 
flood calamity that left so many home- 


“Jess and destitute, help came from al- 


most all countries; and, in our own 
country, from sections where the losses 
by the general flood of the time had 
been severe. Those who were suffering 
themselves, unmindful of their own 
losses, sent aid to those who had _ suf- 
fered still greater loss. 

These things remind us that helpful- 
ness to others leads us away from our 
ownselves, broadening our views, re- 
placing selfishness by beautiful charity, 
putting sweetness into our lives as well 
as making smoother the pathway of a 
poor worthy brother or sister. Surely, 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 


ceive.” 





Whittier. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, the beloved 
Quaker poet, died at Hampton Falls, 
Mass., on September 7th, 1892 in the 
85 year of his age. He was born near 
Haverhill, Mass., in 1807. His early 
education consisted principally of 
what limited advantages were afforded 
by the district school at Haverhill. 
His means and that of his parents were 
so limited that he had to borrow 
the books he read; and his _ po- 
etic effusions were at first kept secret 
from his father who had no disposition 
to encourage hisefforts. His first poem 
was published in the Newbury Port 
Free Press then edited by William 
Lloyd Garrison who became his firm 
friend and co-worker in the cause of 
human liberty. | 


Slander. 
Worms crawl and crawl over our cab-— 
bages, and finally, if not removed, bur- 
row into them and destroy them. You 
may killthe worm but the slime re- 
mains. So the world’s slander crawls 
over a good name, taints it, defiles it, 
destroys it, blighting bright prospects, 
and robbing mankind of a great boon. 
Once start the poisoning influence of 
slander and it travels like the fleetest 
steed, nodding yelling; 
while the just correction, by the tongue 
of truth, is but as the snails tread, and 
never overtakes it, but as it goes for- 
ward onits mission of mercy, always 
finds the slime of venom covering the 
once fair, reputable name upon which 
the venomous thing has crawled. 
Confucius says: “Slander soaks into 
the mind as water into low: marshy 
places, where it becomes stagnant and 
offensive,’ then itis a safe thing to 
close the ear against any one that shall 
open his mouth secretly against anoth- 
er. The listening ear hecomes poisoned 
and the receptive mind will give ont 
the offensive emanations caused by the 
diseased touch, like the poisonous ma- 


whispering, 


lavia form a foul sink. Saurin says: 
“Slander is a vice that strikes a double 
blow, wounding both him that commits 
and him against whom it is commit- 
ted,” but it also injures the purity of 
mind of him who listen. 
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The Cure. 

Never receive a report affecting the 
good name of another; never believe 
anything that may be said or written 
against the character of anether that 
you do not know to be true; and never, 
never allow your tongue to ntter a word 
against another that you would not 
wish to be reported about your best 
friend or yourself. Keep thine ears 
clean and thy tongue pure. 


The Normal CoHege. 

The Normal College at Huntingdon 
is agrowing school. Each correspond- 
ing session—fall, winter, spring—since 
its opening in 1876 has shown an in- 
crease over the one preceeding it. Its 
steady, substantial growth is a matter 
of congratulation to those who have 
gone out bearing its sanction to their 
attainments, and is an encouragement 
and cause of devout thankfulness to 
those who have promoted the enterprise, 
and who are so very much concerned in 
its ultimate success. 

It is a school so located and supported 
that it can fulfill any representation 
made to its patrons, thoroughly equipped 
to afford the most satisfactory training, 
in the different departments of learning 
to satisfy the highest demand in the 
direction of normal, scientific, or literary 
education; and it adds enough of re- 
ligious instruction to secure the highest 
success and the most perfect happiness 
as a result of all these advantages, 
which may be enjoyed by all who come. 

It is not a normal school alone, in 
the sense that the state schools fo, the 
training of teachers for the public 
schools are normal schools. The nor- 
mal department is an outgrowth of a 
necessity, and is maintained to meet the 
demand made for teachers of a fuller 
training than is generally afforded in 
schools of the kind named, and _ to af- 
ford a thorough ground-work in literary 
discipline for the higher departments 
of scientific and literary learning, and 
from which the active professions may 
be entered. 

It is a college with a curriculum 
equal to that of any of the other col- 
leges of the State, and awaits the young 
men and women to enter its courses of 
study, complete them, and receive its 
degrees. No distinction ig made in 
sex, and the young gentlemen and |a- 
dies can pursue their work quietly, 
harmoniously, and to alike sunecessful 
termination; each according to the 
other the right to excel, and honoring 
those whose devotion to their work, and 


faithfulness entitle them to such dis- 
tinction, 


Of Louisiana. 

A letter from S. A. Myers, (91) from 
Colfax, Grant Ph., La., to Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, aver Brpat promise of his 


success. Writing of his school he says: 


“My school population is near forty. I 
have a class in Algebra, Geometry,Phy- 
sics, Literature and Latin. Besides I 


have all the classes of an ungraded 


school. Having so many classes I can- 
not do justice either to them or my- 
self.” 

He says he likes the place and the 
people too, and he thinks the patrons 
are sitisfied with him. He has been 


appointed oneof the parish board of 


examiners, and did not have to pass 
any examination himself, but was 
given a first grade certificate by the 
Superintendent of Education. We are 
satisfied that S. A. will meet the high- 
est expectations of his friends and 
patrons. 

All those who have held positions in 
Louisiana as teachers have been re- 
tained and at higher salaries. All this 
speaks well for their a/ma mater as well 
as for the use they have made of their 
training. That field is a very promis- 
ing one for the future in school work, 
and the Normal College is fitting the 
young men and women for the workers. 
A training and preparation, such as is 
given here, gives a basis for growth in 
literary or professional work, or in 
teaching, the superstructure of which, 
if the builders build clean, will be 
an honor to all concerned. Build well, 
but be careful how you build. 


Educate the Children, 


At this age of the world when compe- 
tition is sharp everywhere, it is folly for 
any one to attempt to enter the strug- 
gle without a well wrought basis of 
education, upon which to rely for the 
future development that is necessary. 
There are still those who adhere to the 
old idea, that a boy with natural, 
ability and energy can make his way in 
life without education. This isa great 
mistake, It makes an unequal contest 
and places deserving young people at 
a great disadvantage. Even though a 
good basis has been laid, a liberal train- 
ing is an assurance of fair success, and 
with that high moral and pure religions 
culture tbat is here instilled into the 
minds and hearts of the young men and 
women who take a course of training, 
there is almost a guarantee of a future 
of usefulness and higher work. 

Viewing this matter of education in 
the light in which it presents itself to 
us, we feel that we could not do our 


duty, as we ought to do it, unless we 


‘continue to plead for greater advan-_ 


tages for the youth of our own people 


| especially, and indirectly for all young. 
- people. 


It seems so manifestly unjust 
to curtail or limit the possible advan-. 
tages of any. A fair amount of know- 
ledge may be gained, without schools, 
but the amount of valuable energy, and 
precious time spent in reaching the 

proper end by private study makes the — 

method altogether too expensive. The 
advantages afforded by the teachers di- 
recting the work of study, the equip- 
ments of the schools, the proper classi- 

fication, the laudable emulation, caus- 
ed by the association in class rooms, 


the culture of the literary societies, and 


the general influences of the school ful- 
ly compensate for the increased expen- 
diture of attending school. 

The matter of the cost of education is 
one that deters many parents from send- 
ing their sons and daughters to school, 
preferring to accumulate a fortune or 


anestate, to the investment in educa- 


tional advantages for them. Such 
should remember that there is a differ- 
ence insecurities, and their permanency. 
Money seldom reaches those for whom 
it is accumulated, or is quickly squan- 
dered, estates are lost in many ways, 
but the money invested in education 
cannot be lost or squandered; that 
the acquirement itself gives the means 
of guarding the character of the invest- 
ment of this safe talent, so as to bring 
the surestreturn. It isa fact that of 
all the people of our country only one 
in one hundred has any financial com. 
petence at the age of 70 years, while 
naught but extreme old age can deprive 
any of the useful exercise of the men- 
tal qualifications. Educate your sons 
and daughters, even though at a finan- 
cial sacrifice. It is the best investment. 





A Physician in Pennsylvania cannot 
prescribe liquor in his own drug store, 
if he owns one. Upon. the opening of 
the Bucks County Court, Judge Yerks 
delivered himself on his interpretation 
of the law on liquor violations. Spe- 
cial stress was lai‘lon what powers drug 
stores had under the laws. 
was: 


His reply 
Acts of Assembly provide that 
drug stores need not be licensed, but 
ean sell on prescripton once, but cannot 
sell to the prohibited class—minors, 
drunkards, etc.. Where a physican 
owns a drug store and gives a prescrip- 
tion at his own store for the purpose of 
selling liquor, he is violating the law. 
The law abhors subterfuge, and when 
it gets hold of this class of offenders it 
punishes them severely. Physicians can 
not hide crime behind their diplomas. 
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BIBLE TERM FOR 1892. 





The Bible terms have become a very 
special adjunct to our schools. And 
since their introduction have been 
gradually growing into favor, and also 
have grown into a power for good to 
those who have attended them. They 
afford excellent opportunities to such 
as are interested in Bible work, and 
have not the advantages of a regular 
“Bible Course.” Also to ministers, 
teachers and Sunday school teachers to 
receive and go forward in work already 
commenced. This term of Bible work, 
with its kindred branches, is not. only 
a duty incumbent upon all Christian 
people who are desirous of making ad- 
vancement in the most important of all 
works in life, but itis also edifying and 
very interesting to all who love the 
Bible as a book of study. 

WHO SHOULD ATTEND THE BIBLE SESSIONS? 

First. Our Ministry. Comparatively 
the mass of our ministers have had very 
few advantages in way of preparing for 
the high and holy calling of the minis- 


try, being called, as they have been, 


from the plow, the shop and the profes- 
sions, many of them having obtained 
only an ordinary common school educa- 
tion. It may be said that the disciples 
and apostles were calied in the same 
way—and so they were. But it must 
be remembered that after their call, 
they took a “three year’s course, under 
the “Great Teacher’’—the very greatest 
theological teacher that the world ever 
had. A Divinity school of superlative 
excellence. Itis true, our ministers are 
great Bible readers. Butin addition 
to this, to become efficient workers, 


they must have system, have to 
become practical, and the exper 
ience of others is needed. This is true 


in every calling in life, and espec- 
ially so, in regard to the highest of all 
callings. None of our ministers have 
become so thoroughly efficient that 
they can learn no more. If there 
should be any such, they are especially 
needed at the Bible term to impart to 
“those who have less. The importance 
of the work demands and urges the 
utilizing of all possible advantages 
that are placed within our reach. We 
need to review that which we have al- 
ready learned and the best means of its 
application. We need renewed inspira- 
tion and to be prepared for good works. 
To dothis, is the work of the Bible 
Term. The work is done by study, by 
teachings and by associations. It is 
to be thrown into a religious element, 
that, of itself, gives new inspiration and 


a greater impetus in the work. The 
old and the young are alike benefitted 
by being thus thrown together for the 
purpose of learning to become more ef- 
ficient in working for the master. 
Seconp. Zhe deacons of our church 
would be greatly benefitted in a more 
thorough prefection for the work they 
have to do. The calling is truly a res- 


ponsible one and embodies much that — 


belongs to the calling of the ministry, 
so that those who are called to fill it 
should not only be filled with the Holy 
Ghost but also the truth as found in 
the Bible. The position needs enlarged 
interpretations. The office should be 
magnified to its original purpose with a 
corresponding enlargement of qualifi- 
cations. These qualifications come 
from a careful study of the Scriptures, 
and a month spent at a Bible term each 
year would prove a great blessing to 


both, the deacons and the church. Yes, 


in all your getting, get wisdom. 

TuirD. Sunday School workers. Our 
Sunday Schools, as now related to the 
church, are or ought to be our best aux- 
illiaries to the church. And if. so, 
what ought to be the character of those 
who do the teaching and shaping of the 
young minds for Christ and for the 
church? They must be fed on the 
truth as foundin the Bible. This is 
the only food that will develop the 
spiritual growth. Hence, those who work 
in the Sunday-school should know and 
understand the Bible. Some teachers 
have wrong ideas as to the study for prep- 
aration, and seem to think that studying 


the regular Sunday School lessons is: 


the only way to make successful teach- 
ing. This is a great mistake. You 
need a thorough and intelligent know- 
ledge of the Bible, just such teachings 
as is done during our “Bible Terms’’ 
If you have this knowledge you are 
always ready to teach no matter where 
the lesson may be found. The broader 
are you views, in Bible knowledge the 
greater will be your possibilities for 
successful teaching. The course we 
are preparing for the ensuing term will 
be admirably adapted to the wants of 
Sunday School workers, and you are 
all invited to be with us at that time. 


Fourta. ZLaymembers and all who as- 
pire to usefulness in the church will be 
oreatly profited by attending the “Bible 
Term. Church members should all 
have a common purpose in view ; to 
work in the Master’s vineyard. To do 
this, two things are necessary. 

First. Preparation. No work can 
be successfully done without prepara- 


tion. And aswe know that we all have 


a work to do—our first duty is to make 
the necessary preparation. In the 
church there is a general work to do. 
This needs preparation. Then there are 
also special fields for labor. For them, 
preparation is needed. And what pre- 
pares us for the first, also, largely pre- 
pares us for the other? We are to be 
ready for both, so that when the Lord 
calls, like Samuel, we can respond, 
“Here Lord.’”? What we need—what we 
want, is the whole armor of God— 
which means to be grounded and rock- | 
bedded in the truth, which is the sword 
of the spirit. Having this, and being 
able to use it practically is to be won- 
derfully prepared to do life’s work and 
wage a succesful warfare against sin. 
So Timothy was prepared and when 
the call came he was ready to respond. 

We often hear it said of those who 
are called to fill certain positions in the 
church, had they known that they 
would have thus been called they 
would have prepared for it. Thisis a 
wrong view of the duties of church 
members. Noone can beeven a con- 
sistent church member without this 
Scripture preparation. As we strive to 
get book knowledge to prepare us for | 
life and its duties, so we should study 
the Bible to prepare us for the duties 
that we owe to the church. A month — 
spent each year, by our young members 
at our “Bible Terms” would be of ines- 
timable value and all such are cordially 
invited to attend. 


Lastty. As these “Bible Terms” 
are held in the winter season when — 
many of our people take pleasure trips, 
either east or west, or to some of our 
large cities, why not make that pleas- 
ure trip voth pleasant and profitable 
by attending the Bibleterm? We have 
a nice town, warm rooms, good beds 
and first-class boarding, with Bible 
teaching, preaching and Christion as- 
sociations thrown in, all for $3.00 per 
week. Will you not come?. Yon are 
invited—Come. H. B. B.. 


oO 


COLLEGES AND CHARACTER. 





Among all the laudations and con- 
gratulations over the successs of teach- 
ers and learners in our colleges at this 
season, it would be interesting to know 
just how much value is really placed on 
the high development of character in 
these various institutions. While it 
would be readily admitted by educators 
that learning without character is worse 
than useless, the indications are fre- 
quently wanting that the curriculum is 
arranged or the corps of teachers se- 
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lected with any definite or consistent 
regard to this principle. Indeed the 
head of one of our oldest colleges not 
long ago expressly declared, that he did 
not consider that he had anything todo 
with the morals of the students under 
his charge. Among a few of the lead- 
ing edueators in the country there is, 
however, coming to be a clear recogni- 
tion of the vital and paramount impor- 
tance, in intellectual training, of the 
development of the moral nature. Dr. 
Samuel Elliot, in an address in Boston 
a few months ago, stated his conviction 
that there was an imperative need of .a 
radical change of standard at our edu- 
cational institutions of all grades above 
the kindergarten. Effort, he said, 
must be recognized rather than achieve- 
ment. The sense of justice needs to be 
earefully and constantly trained. And 
above all and including everything, the 
standard of character must be recog- 
nized rather than that of know- 
ledge. “It is character that constitutes 
the power which the young: should be 
taught to strive after, and to use for 
others as well as themselves. The will 
and the conscience should be brought 
into the foreground wherethe intellect 
has stood supreme.” Dr. E. E. Hale 
has said, that the time is coming when 
in our educational systems the aim will 
be first of all to develop a good charac- 
ter. Even among the higher non- 
Christian nations there has been found 
he states, a deliberate avoidance of 
studies for the young which would tend 
to foster low and base inclinations, and 
instead the substitution of those which 
fix the mind on noble and inspiring 
models. 

One of the first steps to take in the 
direction of moral development in edu- 
cation is to insist upon the employment 
of religious teachers, and when our 
communities are aroused to the impera- 
tive need of this requirement, the value 
of church schools and colleges will be 
more widely acknowledged. It is a 
wrong to the young and an injury to 
the nation to allow men and women 
who are incapable, not of teaching re- 
ligion, but of teaching religiously, and 
impressing moral truth with all they 
teach—to have the charge of growing 
and developing minds at the most sus- 
ceptible period of life— Zhe Churchman, 
July 27, 1892. 

I i, 

—Elder I. D. Parker of Ashland, 
Ohio. will deliver a series of sermons 
on Church Government and Church 
Doctrines during the Normal Bible 
Term to be held in the Normal College. 
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COPP’S HILL. 





Last time we entered the sacred old 
burying-ground and stood for a moment 
under the famous willow and over the 
dust of the now famous Cotton Mather. 
“Historic spot! Where oft my footsteps 


stray, 
To linger ’round the forms of mould’ring 
clay 
That lie beneath the mounds of mossy 
green — 


I bend in reverence o’er the silent seene. 
Here lies the good divine, whose words of 
love * . 
Taught of the blissful, holier realms above, 
Who kindled in each soul a flame of light 


That led them on to heaven's pathway 


bright.’’ 

The cemetery contains 230 tombs, 
two of which belong to the city of Bos- 
ton; and in these tombs over 10,000 
persons have been placed, among them 
some of the most interesting characters 
of our colonial history. In 1833 Boston 
appropriated $50.00 toward purchasing 
trees for ornamenting the grounds. 


These trees have all been removed and > 


new ones, in all 180, now cast their 
wealth of shade upon the velvet green 
roofs of the final homes of human he- 
roes. 

The oldest stone is near the center of 
the hill and is erected in memory of the 
grandchildren of William Copp, from 
whom the hillis named. It is of Welsh 
blue slate about thirty inches wide and 
twenty inches high. The exact inserip- 
tions, rudely cut and partially defaced, 
are as follows: 

DAVID SON TO DAVID 
COPP & OBEDIENCE HIS 
WIFE AGED 3 WEEKS 
DYED DEC 22 
1661 
THOMAS SON TO DAVID 
COPP & OBEDIENCE HIS WIFE 
AGED 2 YEARS & 3 QUARTERS 
DYED JULY YE 25 
1678 

But there is an older stone in the 
Cemetery. There is one that was 
brought from Plymouth in 1659. It is 
“Sacred to the Memory of Grace Berry 
who died in Plymouth, May 17, 1625, 
Aged 58 years.” This stone is the old- 
est in New England. This woman, the 
wife of Thomas Berry, no doubt came 
over in the Mayflower, as did Mary 
Chilton who is buried in the King’s 
Burying Ground on Tremont Street. 
Near by is a triple stone on -which are 
the names of George Worthylake, keep- 
er of the Boston light in the harbor; 
Ann, his wife; and Ruth, bis 13 year 





*In a later article I hope to tell how Cotton 
Mather prepared and how he delivered a sermon. 


[SSE 
old child. They were drowned in the 
harbor on Sunday, Nov. 3, 1718. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. then an apprentice to _ 
his brother to learn the art of. printing 
wrote a poem, “The Lighthouse Trag- 
edy,” on this sad event. The poem had 
an extensive sale, but his father 80 8e- 
verely criticised the production that 
Benjamin resolved never again to write 
verse. Thus we lost a poet to gain a 
philosopher, statesman, and inventor. 

Another stone near the last. named — 
one, ouly a few inches in height and al- 
most sunk into the ground, is sacred to 
Goodeth (Judith?) Copp, wife of Wm. 
Copp, owner of the hill. It is a pity 
that her husband’s resting place is un- 
known. 


In the North-west angle of the enclos- 
ure is a stone in commemoration of 


CAPT. THOMAS LAKE 
Aged 61 Yeeres 
An Eminently Faithful Servant 
Of God & one of a publick Spirit 
Was Perfidiously slain by ye Indians 
at Kennibeck August ye 14th 1676 
& Here Interred The 13 of Mar Following 


A deep slit was sawn into this heavy. 
slate slab and the melted bullets from 
the body of the slain Capt. were poured 
therein. Relic-seekers have cut nearly 
all of it away. ) 

In the same locality is a huge block 
of slate, sacred to ; 


NICHOLAS 
UPSALL AGED | 
ABOUT 70 YEARS 
DYED YE XX OF 
AUGUST 1666 


This man was a noted friend of the 
Quakers in the days of their persecu- 
tion, and for bribing the keeper of Bos- 
ton Jail to supply with food two Quak- 
er women who were imprisoned and 
would have starved to death, he was 
fined 20 pounds Sterling and banished 
from the Colony. He remained in 
Rhode Island six years, until Gov. 
Endicott died, when he returned and 
opened a room in his “Old Red Lyon” 
Inn free to Quakers. Near this grave 
is the resting place of Edmund Hart; 
builder of the old frigate Constitution. 
In the Western side also sleeps Deacon 
Shem Drowne. who made the famous 
grasshopper vane on Faneuil Hall. 

On a stone near the center we are 
told that “Here lies buried in a stone 
grave 10 feet deep Capt Dan]. Malcolm, 
Merchant. * * * A true son of 
liberty, a friend to the publick an ene- 
my of oppression and one of the fore- 
most in opposing the revenue acts on 
America.” Just before the battle of 
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Bunker Hill the British soldiers en- 
camped here, riddled this stone with 
bullets, the marks ‘of which are still 
plainly to be seen. 

Along the main path, northerly, is a 
diminutive stone on which are these 
words: | 

SARAH RULE 
AGED 9 YEARS 
DIED 
JULY YE 5 1690 

This is the mischievous miss men- 
tioned by Cotton Mather, she having 
excited his ire by smearing his manu- 
scripts with ink. 

Many other interesting items might 
‘be added, but I have again out-run my 
space, and can only refer those who de- 
sire a fuller knowledge of this historic 
spot to Mr. Edw. MacDonald, Supt. 
Copp’s Hill, Boston. : 

To me there is a pathos in wandering 
among this historic dust beyond the 
power of pen or tongue. To have you 
share at least in part this feeling and 


the feelings of Mr. J. W. Turner in. 


saying— 

“‘In sacred ground, all sleeping silent here, 

Fond parents, maiden, youth, and children 
dear, 

Beneath thy verdant soil in peaceful rest, 

In God’s celestial care forever blest’’ 


is my apology for presenting these lines. 
M. G. B. 





“THE BLUE JUNIATA.” 





BY C. C.—1865. 





Duty and inclination have frequently 
taken us along the Juniata during the 
past ten years. On these various occa- 
sions we fell in with traveling compan- 
ions, representing almost every type 
and shade of human character. But 
while they differed on almost every 
other topic, it was interesting to observe 
with what unanimity they lavished 
their eecomiums upon the scenery 
through which we were passing. And 
when we came to examine the elements 
of that universal sentiment of admira- 
tion, we found that a simple ballad of 
some unknown bard, had contributed 
more than all other causes combined to 
throw a peculiar charm around every- 
thing pertaining to the river and valley 
of the Juniata. 

Not the stirring events of the early 
seetlement of this romantic region, as 
portrayed so graphically by U. J. Jones 
and others, not the matchless beauty of 
the natural scenery, so much as that 
creation of poetic fancy in the song of 
“The Blue Juniata,” had brought about 
this grand result. With all its appar- 
ent fictitious sentimentality, there is 





much in the song and legend of the 
wild, roving Indian girl, that touches 
the heart, like the sweet strains of some 
half-forgotten melody of our childhood. 

The “Blue Juniata” always recalls 
for us not only touching memories of 
the departed race of red men, but the 
voice and features of the dear departed 
friends, who in bygone days sweetly 
sang the “gay mountain song of bright 
Altarata.” We recently noticed an in- 
cident of Sherman’s great march in the 
papers, which we deem worthy of be- 
ing repeated in this connection: 

On a beautiful summer night when 
the great captain was sweeping through 
Georgia, ‘‘smashing things to the sea,” 
as he quietly sat in front of his tent, 
his ear caught the faint strains of a fa- 
vorite melody which one of the bands 
was playing in the distance. He lis- 
tened with increasing delight; and as 
the last echoes of the music were borne 
away on the evening breeze, he quickly 


dispatched an orderly to request a repe- 


tition of the piece. It was repeated 
several times by the band, and then 
taken up by the men at the Camp-fires 
was borne with the greatest enthusiasm 
from hill-top to hill-top, till late at 
night. Do you ask what melody pro- 
duced such a thrilling effect upon the 
great chieftain and his war-worn veter- 
ans? It was the song of the “Blue Juni- 
ata’ of which we have been speaking, 
and a response to which we now pre- 
sume to give the readers of the Guardian 
in compliance with the wishes of several 
friends. 


If the perusal of these imperfect stan- 


zas affords but a moiety of the innocent 
enjoyment occasioned by the famous 
ballad to which they refer, we will 
cheerfully. submit to all the reproach of 
the critics. 


A RESPONSE TO THE “BLUE JUNIATA.” 


Written in the summer of 1865 while 
traveling along that “peerless little 
river.” 


The Indian girl has ceased to rove 
Along the winding river ; 

The warrior Brave that won her love, 
Is gone, with bow and quiver. 


The valley rears another race, 
Where flows the Juniata ; 

There maidens rove, with paler face 
Than that of Alfarata. 


Where pine trees moan her requiem wail, 
And blue waves too are knelling, 

Through mountain gorge and fertile vale, 
A louder note is swelling 


A hundred years have rolled around, 
The Red man has departed 

The hills give back a wilder sound 
Than warrior’s whoop e’er started. 


vd 
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With piercing neigh, the iron steed - 
‘Now sweeps along the waters, 

And bears, with more than wild-deer speed, 
The white man’s sons and daughters. 


_ The products, too, of every clime 


Are borne along the river, 
Where roved the Brave, in olden time, 
With naught but bow and quiver. 


And swifter than the arrow’s flight, 
From trusty bow and quiver, 

The messages of love and light 
Now speed along the river. 


The engine and the telegraph 
Have wrought some wondrous changes, 
Since rang the Indian maiden’s laugh 
Among the mountain ranges. 


*Tis grand to see what art hath done, 


The world is surely wiser. 
What triumphs white man’s skill hath won 
With steam, the civilizer. 


But still, methinks, I’d rather hear 
The song of Alfarata— 

Had rather chase the fallow deer 
Along the Juniata. 


For fondly now my heart esteems 
This Indian song and story ; 

Yea, grander far old nature seems, 
Than art in all its glory. | 


Roll on, thou classic Keystone stream, 
Thou peerless little river ; 


‘Fulfill the poet’s brightest dream, 


And be a joy forever. 


As generations come and go, 
Each one their part repeating, 
Thy waters keep their constant flow, 
Still down to ocean fleeting. 


And while thy blue waves seek the sea, 
Thou lovely Juniata, 

Surpassing sweet thy name shall be, 
For sake of Alfarata. 


[Nore—In a late issue of the EcHo we publish- 
ed the beautiful song ‘‘Blue Juniata” and now we 
give the ‘‘Response.’’ In reply to a letter written 
to Hon. J. Simpson Africa, our former townsman, 
but now of Philadelphia, in relation to this poem 
and its authorship, he writes, ‘*This beautiful bal- 
lad was written by Rev. Cyrus Cort, D. D., the 
minister now in charge of the Reformed Church at 
Greencastle. Pa. At, or about the time he wrote 
the ballad, he resided at Altoona and was pastor 
of the Reformed Church there. The Response 
was published in the ‘Guardian’ a monthly maga- 
zine printed in this city (Philadelphia), for March, 
1866. I also send herewith the author’s introduc- 
tory preface to the ‘‘Response.’’—-EDITOR. | 


ester ert oe 

—To those who expect to attend the 
Bible term only part of the time, we 
suggest that they so arrange, if they 
can, the time of their coming, that they 
can remain until the time of closing. 


If only three weeks, come at the end of 


the first week; or iftwo weeks, come at 
the middle of the term. But when this 
cannot be done, come when you can and 
remain as long as you can. Those 
who wish to be present at the opening 
should start so as to reach here on Mon- 
day, January 30th. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 











NoTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the school. 


Prof. W. J. Swigart spent several 
weeks, during the summer, at ‘“Thous- 
and Island Park,” Canada, at the Sum- 
mer sessions of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory.—Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh is a student of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and located at 
3715 Spruce street, Philadelphia. How 
delightful the appetite for more, that 
learning creates!—Elma Alice -Brum- 
baugh, is now Mrs. J. M. L. Kirkwood, 
Pittsburg, Nov. 10,92. We wish her 
great happiness and abundant success. 
—C. F. McKee, (’89) of Mapleville, Md. 
has been selected for the position of 
book-keeper with Grander Stove Co., 
Royer’s Ford, Pa., W. S. Price is vice- 
president.—Miss Irene F. Kurtz, the 
teacher of instrumental music, is a 


graduate of the musical department of 


Mount Union College, at Alliance, O. 
: | 
—The course that will be pursued 


during Bible Term will be studies in 
the Old and New Testament, historical 
and exegetical, sermonizing, Biblical 
interpretations, elocution, sight reading, 
music, ete. 

—The winter term of the Normal 
College opens Monday, January 2, 
1893, and, now is a good time to begin 
the preparation to enter the school. 
At the beginning of a term classes are 
always arranged to suit all who may 
enter and they will soon find their pro- 
per place among the busy workers. 

——It is with sincere regret that we 
record the death of Sarah Keim Lang- 
don, well known to many of our rea- 
ders as a former student of the Normal, 
about September 1 from typhoid fever. 

We are also called upon to announce 
the death of P. 8. Loudenslager, of 
East Salem, Juniata county Pa., No- 
vember F8, 1892. 

—The Huntingdon Normal College 
Bible Term will open, the Lord willing, 
on Tuesday, January 31st, 1893 and 
continue four weeks. Ample accomo- 
dations will be made for all who come. 
Steam heated rooms, good beds and 
good board all for $3.00 per week. 
Tuition free, 

—A number have already informed 
us of their intention to attend the com- 
ing “Bible Term.” We are expecting 
a delegation from Ohio, Waynesboro, 
Pa., Somerset county and a number of 
others who said that they would attend, 
We expect the greater part of them 
back who were here last year. Yes, 
come back and bring others with you. 





facturing stationers, Huntingdon, Pa., 


for samples of any kind of paper, 
naming what is desired, and they. will 
be sént promptly. There is so much 
of culture shown in the paper used in. 


letter writing that no one can afford to 
be indifferent to the matter. 
paper, good pens and good ink enable 
a good writer to prepare a beautiful 


letter, and, if the writing is not so good 
“the other qualifications greatly im- 
prove this. Every person should learn 
to write well and such accomplishment. | 
has often secured the possessor a good 

situation over other competitors who 


were better qualified in many other re- 


spects. This should not be neglected. _ 


. x 
Lirrrary Notes.— Book News, Phila- 


month, November. We prize its month- 


ly visits. It tells all about new. books,,- 


bringing reliable information. 50 cents 
a year. | | 

The Household, Boston, Mass., contin- 
ues to be the reliable and most desira- 


ble household periodical, Every num- 
ber seems better than its predecessor. 


It ought to be in every home. $1.10 a 
year. Free to all brides for one year 
as a wedding present, by sending notice 
of marriage and 10 cents. 

The Ladies’ Home Joyrnal, Philadel- 
phia Pa., is a wonder of perfection and 
beauty. It grows larger and more in- 
teresting with each month. Its cireu- 
lation is constantly increasing, but for 
such a journal there is room for mil- 
lions of subscribers, without one disap: 
pointment. Its list of contributors em- 
braces the widest range of talent. 1.00 
a year, . 

It is difficult to understand how any 
of the young people can be fully satis- 
fied, or satisfied at all, without the 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. Its 
weekly visits always bring cheerfulness 
and pleasure to every member of the 
home, old as well as young. It has a 


great store of good things prepared for 
1893. 


ate. 
how, 


Send for premium list. Subscribe 
$1.75 a year. 

We were asked by a friend who is in- 
terested in the cultivation of pure 
morals, clean and correct habits, and 
proper views of themselves, among the 
young people, to read, and give an 
opinion of the little book Admost Four- 
teen, by Mortimer A. Warren. We 
have complied with the first part of his 
request, and do not hesitate to say that 
it is a clean, worthy little volume treat- 
ing the very delicate subjects under 
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—Send to the J. C. Blair Co., manu-— 


Good 





The list is too great to enumer- 


| consideration with a candor and clear- _ 
| ness that must commend itself to. any 
‘pure minded person, favorably. We | 
find it a book not alone interesting for’ 


the elass named, but those twice and ; | 
even thrice “Fourteen” can learn les- 


sons of modesty, purity, and higher _ 
lives from its pages, of inestimable val- 
- 1e.- : 


Dodd & Mead, Pubs, N.Y. 











JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, - 


__In Normal College Buildings. Con- 
tinues during school year, = 

For Catalogue and information ad- — 
dress the Presipent or the PRINCIPAL, 
Huntingdon, Pa. a 








Nearly one hundred thousand in use. | 


‘Remington 


delphia, Pa., forgot to visit us this — 


Standard 
Typewriter. 

The Standard Writing Machine of the | 
World. 

The prominence 


of this popular machine and the large 
number in daily use should induce those 
wishing to learn typewriting to insist — 
upon it being furnished them. . 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


834 CHEsTNouT St., Poitapa., 


Machines rented and instruction. books 
furnished. . 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 










WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 







A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- . 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 
Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, a3 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 
GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & co., 
FUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 
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COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 
recently constructed, is separated from the 
original building by a transept through 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the /adtes’ bué/ding, and is pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a 4eme as well as 
a school. A\l the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provi ed with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- 
ed that is essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of students or teachers 


WATER SUPPLY. 





The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the town. The 


water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town in the country. It 
is pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. There is asystem of 
hot water circulating boilers, in the building, 
supplying every floor and the bath rooms, 
with an abundance of hot water for washing 
and bathing purposes. 


HEATING. 





All the rooms are heated by steam. There 
are two plants for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an accident to 


either, would not cut off the heating from 
the rooms. The healthfulness of steam 
heating as compared to hot air is known to 
all who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives it a great advantage over them. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every posst- 
hle advantage. 


FACULTY. 


Evp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Old and New Testament History. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Astronomy and Mathematics. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Natural Sciences and Pedagogics. 


(On leave of absence at Harvard College.) 


Ww. A. BOWMAN, 


English Grammar, Literature, and Rhetoric. 
Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
Political and Commercial Geography. 

, WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music. 
Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

J. C. REIFF, 
Student,—Teacher. 
CHARLES O. BEERY, 
Student,—Teacher. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

New Testament Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 

Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 
Painting, Stenography and Type-writing. 
G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of the Juniata Business College. 

























































































DEPARTMENTS. 


In all the departments, every possible fa- 
cility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still wo be 
added. The present departments are, 

PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
CiassicaL, BIBLE, Music, PaINTING AND 
COMMERCIAL. . 


TRAINS. 


Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows :—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
11:25; Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day 
Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 
7:00; Philadelphia Express 10:12. West- 
ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:12. P. M., 
Way Passenger, 12:10; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 
6:30; Altcona Accommodation, 7:35: H. &: 


B. T. R. R., arrive, 12:05 and 6:20, P. M. 
Leave 8:35 A. M. and 6:35 P. M. 


TERMS. 


There are three regular terms in the 
school year—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 12, 1892, and 
continues 15 weeks. Winter term begins 


Monday, January 2, 1893 and continues 12 
weeks. Spring term begins Monday, March 
27, 1893, and continues 14 weeks, which 
closes the school year of 1892-93. 


EXPENSES. 


The expenses are as low as they can be 
made for the facilities afforded. Catalogues 


sent free on application. Full information 
concerning the school can be obtained by 
addressing either the PRESIDENT or the 
PrRINcIPAL, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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LAVA STIRRED THEM ALL UP 


RIL Ie nee 


SS NRRL NSE 


It is no fault of mine if the people lavish their patronage upon 
me, for which I am very grateful, and I will endeavor in the 
future as in the past to please all and thus merit their con- 


tinued confidence. 


STARTLING! 
WONDERFUL!! UNEQUALED!!! 


Is the very handsome and stylish stock of 


Fine Dress Conds Ladies’ Plush Coats, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, REEFERS, 
AND NEW MARKETS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Reefers, Blazars, Getchens, Havilands 
and New Markets. Fur, Astrechan, and Plush Capes, 





Muffs, Boas, &c. Infants’ Cloaks and Plush Capes. 
Notions! Notions!! Notions!!! 


A stock surpassing all former efforts. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 


In short, a stock of goods in every department worthy of your 


inspection. 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods, 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Ete. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 
Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., 








BLAIR'S 
WRITING TABLETS. 





WM. REED), . 


OPERA HOUSE, 
HUNTINGDON, -_ PA. 


DRY GOODS 
NOTIONS, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wraps, Coats, 


And everything appertaining to 
the Dry Good Business. 


Your special attention is called to the 
above line of goods. I keep a well selected 
stock and sell at cash prices ‘only, You 
will find in buying here that you are close 
up to the line of reliable good at right 
prices. 

Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM REED. 








| UNIQUE BAKERY, sy. L. RUPERT. aw. 
FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, = PRACTICAL 
Crackers, &c., always on hand. JOB PRINTER, 


i 
i 
, 
1 
! 
i 
1 


Over 200 Varieties of the Finest | 


Paper, Blotter Covers. 


Octavo, 4'4x7, 2 - 20 cts. | 
Climax, (or Note, 5 x8) - a ABR CtSs. 4 
Paragon, (or Packet, 534 xg) - 35 cts. : 
Good Luck, (or Letter, 8x1014) -  §0 cts. 


Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. 


samples of Paper and full infurmation sent post 
paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


J. C. BLAIR CO.,, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
NOE. All the above supplied Printed with 


neat Headings as desired, at $2.50, $3.00, $4 00, 
and 45.50, per Daven, respectively. 





_ Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, | 


Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. | 














; Leiter Heads, Business Cards, 
Next to Opera House, | Kill Heads, Visiting Cards, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. ee mms, 
\eceipts, Circulars, 
; | Notes, —~ Catalogues, 
CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, Checks, Labels, 
Drafts, Tags, 


HUNTINGDON, PA 


CHINA FIRING & DECORATING, 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS 


Decorated Promptly. 


"> 


Wedding Inv.tations, &c. 


All orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
tion, Call and see me. Wiite for samples and 
prices. (This paper is a sample of my work.) 


| 718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





L. W. ZERBY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, | 


And Dealerin 


Silverware, Spectacles and Eye 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 


516 Penn St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








, | Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes. 
| Examinations Free. 


| At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


| , . 
Glasses, | | WILL H. SEARS, 
| 








Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, Religion, and General Intelligence. 
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Stady the Bible. 
_.Everybody should sthdy the Bible. 
It is a book for all people and for all 
time. To neglect it is to neglect the 
_ source of the greatest, the highest bless- 
ings attainable on this side of eternity. 
It is the safe guide of conduct to all. 
Unconsciously the world follows its 
teachings in the obedience to the com- 
mon law of the land, but to follow it 
thus is not to enjoy the blessings com- 
ing to those who, as Christians accept 
it as a source of instruction and encour- 
agement. It is the inspired volume 
containing the purest morals, the high- 
est philosophy known, and it is the 
will of God toward man, and teaches 
the way to eternal life. It has many 
secrets of knowledge to impart to the 
ignorant; is full of consolation for the 
suffering, and is abundant in the vir- 
tues that illuminate the pathway of 
those who are in darkness, doubt and 
perplexity, to make their lives to be 
just, holy and pure. It is the vol- 
ume above all others, precious, to be 
studied. Yt is not enough to read the 
Bible as you read a newspaper, or an 
ordinary or even a good book and pass 
along; that would be to dishonor it. 
It is a mine of purest thought, golden 
in every touch, and to fathom the mine 
and secure the riches it contains there 
must be labor, and devoted efforts. 
The Bible is a difficult, complicated, 
and, it may be, an obscure volume. 
Not that it is difficult to understand, 
but it contains many fragments, and 
many phases of literature, the collection 
of works by many authors in different 
ages of time; and describes life under 
different, and long separated degrees of 
civilization; but it deals with questions 
the most important to every man and 
woman, and questions in which every 
one, at some time, has his thoughts 
most. seriously exercised; questions 
which must be met, whether we will 
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meet them by acceptance or compul- 


sion; all the same—ye must stand be- 


fore the judgment seat of God, and be 
judged by the things written in the book. 
The consensus of many generations of 
good, great, and wise men, accords to 
this wonderful and mysterious book an 
authority, and an inerrancy of state- 
ment on topics where merely human 
knowledge gropes helplessly, and 


guesses in the dark, such as has not 


been accorded to any authority in any 
age. , 


’ Helps to Bible Study. 


_ A‘definite plan should be followed, in 
Bible reading and study. The plan 
followed by many good Christians, of 
reading a portion of the Bible each day 
wherever they may chance to open the 
volume, is not studying, nor even read- 


_ ing the Bible; nor is it getting the ben- 


efit that should be derived from daily 
reading. The portion read each day 
should continue the teaching of the day 
preceding, so that the continuity of 
thought may be maintained, and finally 
the lesson in its entirety be learned. 
There is a little periodical published 
at Toronto, Canada, entitled “Motes for 
Bible Study,’ which gives a calendar of 


daily readings for each day in the year, 


and by following the program of read- 
ings it is intended to cover the whole of 
the Old Testament once in four years, 
and the principal part of the New Test- 
ament each year. There are also notes 
on each day’s reading. This forms a 
very important help to Bible study. 
It is ordinarily better to begin by 
studying a small part of the Bible thor- 
oughly, say one book of the Old Testa- 


ment and one or two of the New, than to. 


read the whole in a desultory way, 
mastering nothing. All the helps avail- 
able should beused. The location, and 
the circumstances under which a cer- 
tain scripture was written should be 
jearned, and all utilized in impressing 
upon the mind. and the imagination 
the true meaning of the text. This 
requires a knowledge of the history and 
geography of the country, when the 
the different portions of the Bible were 
written, as well as a knowledge of the 
national and social forces opefating 





upon the minds of | men, and moulding 


the history of nations. It is not the 
duty of the minister only, to study the 
Bible thus, but a correct knowledge of | 
the Scriptures and scriptural allusions, — 
are as necessary in order that a sermon 
may be properly appreciated, and the 
hearer be edified. From this stand- 
point it is not surprising that very 
many people have an exceedingly er- 
roneous view of scriptural teaching. It 
is the “Word of Life,” and should be 
studied systematically in the home, as 
well as in the regular Bible classes. 
Let the Bible be studied daily, and in- 
telligently by all. 

Huntingdon. . 

It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful place upon which to locate a 
town than that occupied by the town of 
Huntingdon in Pennsylvania. In the 
whole of the Picturesque Valley traversed _ 
by the historic ‘(Blue Juniata’’ river, 
there is no spot where all the beauty of 
mountain, hill, valley, and water are | 
more pleasingly combined, than here. 
All the surroundings are of the most 
pleasing and beautiful to be found any- 
where. The town lies along the north 
bank of ‘the river in the form of a 
flat crescent. As a background, the 
hills, studded with beautiful residences 
rise high over the surroundings, and from 
which there is presented to the view 
of the beholder a grand panorama of 
beauty. Away towards the east, are the 
broken hillsand high mountains, with 
abrupt peaks rising high, in irregular 
lines, along the bases of which wind the 
river, railroad, old canal, and roads, and 
pass towards the eastern shores, and 
great trade centres. Looking towards 
the west the hills are .low, and . 
the mountains in the distance from a 
base upon which rest, in the evenings, 
the most beautiful sunsets to be seen in 
the country. Away in the distance, to- 
wards the north-east the blues lines of 
the seven mountains are seen. The 
court house occupies the location of the 
old fort, at the eastern end of the town, 
and is a beautiful structure, but it is 
remarked that the scales of Justice have 
been out of balance, for some years, fol- 
lowing the granting of license to sell in- 
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toxicating liquors, again. In the centre 
of the crescent near the most prominent 
point rises the seven story structure 
known as the J. C. Blair Stationery Man- 
ufactory, and from the top of which the 
weather signals are displayed daily, for 
information to the people of the town 
and. surrounding country. In the ex- 
treme north of the town the Normal Col- 
lege buildings stand on an eminence, 
comanding a view of this whole picture 
of beauty and loveliness. There are many 
attractions here which should bring 
visitors summer and winter. In the sum- 
mer the mud is dried up, and in the win- 
ter, it is frozen, but good streets are to 
be added to the other attractions. Want 
of space forbids enumerating all the ad- 
vantages, of church, railroad, telephone 
and mail facilities, pure water, etc., but 
the educational, literary and musical are 
not to be passed by. After the public 
schools, which are among the best in the 
state, the Normal College affords superior 
advantages. Its reputation is no more lo- 
cal,but has become national and its patron- 
age 1s drawn from all sections of the coun- 
try; and it deserves the reputation it has at- 
tained. The musical and other advan- 
tages to be had through the Pennsylvania 
Summer Institute of music and elocution 
are not rivalled except in a few eastern 
institutions. Huntingdon is a _ good 
place to come to spend weeks, months, 
years and even—to live. 


License. 

Each year that the present court holds 
the discretionary power in this county to 
grant or reject licenses, the wheels of 
progress are turned farther, still father 
backwards. At first the privilege of sell- 
ing intoxicating liquors was granted with 
some caution, and manifestly with some 
trepidation ; but, each of the last three 
years the court has shown less regard for 
the remonstrances of the people. Last 
year many hundreds of remonstrators of 
the best and truest men and women of the 
county, were not permitted to weigh as 
against a score or two of those who were 
either themselves desirous of the privilge 
of selling, or desired the privilege of con- 
tinuing their habits of drinking -with 
greater ease. This year the same good 
people, and the noble women, whose 
efforts had formerly accomplished so 
rauch in the line of prohibition, finding 
all their efforts of last year fruitless left 
the court to its own conscience, to wor- 
ship the idols it has set up; so turning 
back the hands on the dial of civilization 
here for the time. How sadly inconsis- 
tent these things will seem to the world, 
looking back, after the age of brighter, 
purer light has been attained. How 








these same judges would blush at their ~ 


acts of the present time, in this narrowed 


sphere! With each additional license, - 


drunkenness increases, and that means 
more sin, poverty and crime, the respon- 
sibility of which can justly be laid at 
their door. 


Calumny. 

Calumny differs from most other in- 
juries in this dreadful circumstance; he 
who commits it. never can repair it— 
ANON. . 

It is a fearful injury to any persons, 
no matter how long such persons 
may be in the social scale, to place the 
tongue of calumny upon them, to 
blacken their name, and make them a 
reproach among their fellows. It is an 
injury which destroys purity, love, 
sweetness, and makes him who is exer- 
cised thereby a martyr or a fiend. To 
indulge calumny is a vice, striking 
back into the soul of those who indulge 
it, and ruining the happy peace of 
mind which blesses the honest soul. 
In their presence no character is safe, 
no reputation too precious for their 
attacks. Shakespeare says : 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow 

Thou shalt not escape calumny. 
and 

Back-wounding calumny 
- The whitest virtue strikes. 

Happy are they who have not been 
smitten by this foul fiend. How insid- 
ious its attacks! Sometimes it comes 
in almost angelic form, and with the 
highest virtuous pretensions, attacking 
the business man on thestreet, in his 
counting-room ; the professional man 


in his office, in his private associations 


among his friends ; the minister in his 
calling, and in the sacred desk ; enters 
the sacred precincts of the home to de- 
stroy its harmony ; invades the church 
destroying its usefulness, and making 
general havoc wherever it touches. 
Calumny does not rest alone on the 
tongue of the really bad, the vicious 
and abandoned to evil, but, often upon 
that which sings praises, and which 
solemnly utters the name of the Master 
in devotional prayer. There are incon- 
sistencies, terrible and lamentable, and 
this isoneofthem. Let not thy tongue 
utter deceit, nor falsehood. 
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The interest manifested in the study 
of the Bible, among the young people, 
is highly gratifying. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Prayer Meetings on Sunday even- 
ings are largely attended, and many 
precious seeds are sown to grow up 
into holy living. The students in the 
several halls have organized prayer meet- 
ings to meet between the retiring bells. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 





NOTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the school. 

Prof. David Emmert, whose name 
was associated with the early part of 
the educational work in Huntingdon, | 
which grew into that which is still 
growing as the work of the workers in, 
and for the Normal College, has re- 
turned to identify himself permanently 
with the work. Heis an ardent worker, 
a close student, clever, good, always 
kind, and although he makes good pic- - 
tures he has never made one which has 
excelled himself. He is heartily wel- 
comed, a8 his family will be, when re- 
moved to Huntingdon. Prof. Emmert 
has a remarkable art gift, or talent, 
and it is in this direction that his fu- 
ture work will be directed. Art, as 
man’s province needs to be cultivated 
in fields in which the seed has scarce 
been sown. This is one of them. He 
will soon have associated with himself 
others whose special talent makes them 
worthy of being identified with the 
work. An art department embracing 
all branches of art work is not only a 
possibility, but even a certainty.—Mrs. 
Adaline Hoff Beery and her boy are 
on an extended visit to Mount Morris, 
Ill. She expects to remain until after 
Commencement when her husband,‘the 
musical professor, will join them.—W. 
C. Hanawalt, 92, J. H. Swan, 92, Ken- 
ton B. Moomaw, ’92, D. C. Reber, ’91, 
Lizzie Delp, ’91, and Mary Goss, °91, 
return to take advanced work in some 
one or more lines of study. This is as 
it should be. Those who rest satisfied 
with first attainments must fall behind 
in the rapid progress now being made 
in literary acquirements, and in the 
general progress of the world. In this 
connection a seasonable reflection may 
be made. It is this. It is better to 
have the world’s laudable progress di- 
rected by minds regenerated, and which 
have been brought under the power of 
the Holy Spirit, whose hearts have been 
renewed, and cleansed, and whose lives - 
are pure and noble, than to allow these 
things to be done by those under the 
power of evi].—A number of others, who 
have not completed the course, but who 
have been faithful teachers, good girls 
and noble young men, have returned to 
continue their work, and studies, under 
the elevating influences of the school. 
These young people, brothers and 
sisters in Christ, deserve the sympathy 
prayers, and support of all-who have 
the qualifications, to thus come to their 
aid.—Prof. F. H. Green, and Miss Sarah 
S. Kirk, formerly members of the Nor- 
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mal Faculty, but now numbered with 
that at West Chester State Normal 
School, were visitors to their friends 
here during their late vacation. Prof. 
Green delivered a lecture in the Bap- 
tist church here, on Social Purity, 
which was highly appreciated by all 
who heard him.—E. Bower Himes, ‘91, 
made the Normal friends a short call 
recently. He expects to attend the 
Musical and Elocutionary Institute 
during August and September,—Last 
Summer Prof. W. J: Swigart spent a 
month of his vacation at ‘“Thousand 
Island Park,” at the Summer Session 
of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. The Professor thinks “We 
are never done learning,’ and so em- 
phasizes his thought by his action. 
This summer, however, he remains here 
to be the Principal of the Elocutionary 
department of the Pennsylvania Sum- 
mer Institute of Music and Oratory, to 
be held in the College buildings. 
enterprise deserves encouragement.— 
C. B. Kimmel), of Elderten, Pa., visited 
the Normal. in the early part of this 
year, with A.C. Cramer, a former stu- 
dent. Bro. Kimmell is a brother of 
Eld. Louis Kimmel], a stockholder, and 
one who has given the institution sub- 
stantial aid.—N. J. Brumbaugh, °88, is 
a student at Harvard University, Bos- 
ton, and expects to take the degree of 
A. B. in 1894.—J. H. Keeny has re- 


signed his position in Louisiana, and . 


gone to Chicago at a salary of $1800 a 
year. 
business there, but as the World’s Fair 


and Chicago are one this year, it is fair. 


- to suppose that he is helping to boom 
Chicago and the World’s Fair.—Roland 
Howe, late a stenographer in Philadel- 
phia, is registered to complete the Nor- 
mal English course at the Normal.— 
Samuel Myers has made a change. of 
base, in Louisiana, at an advance of 
$15 per month. Increased compensa- 
tion will come to the faithful worker.— 
Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been awarded the 
M. E. Sadtler Scholarship of Univer- 
sity Extension work in the U. S. for 
this year (only one is given ayear) and 


has been elected a staff lecturer, in this” 


grand work, for next year.—Eld. D. L. 
Miller and wife stopped on their way 
west. Eld. Miller is on his way home 
from an extended trip to the east where 
he visited; and studied the customs of 
the people of Norway, Palestine, Egy pt, 
etc. He gave a talk on his travels in 
the Normal Chapel one evening, and the 


next a stereopticon lecture on Egypt, 


all of which was highly appreciated.— 


appeared to be such a general 


This. 


We havenot been informed of his. 


Prof. A. P. Silverthorn, ’85, has closed ° 


his public session of school for the year, 
and begins a Normal Session for the 
summer, at Rockhill Furnace; then he 
and his wife propose a trip to the 
World’s Fair, and to visit their friends 
in the west. 
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- BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION. 





For Biblical inquiry and instrue- 
tion this seems to be the golden age, as 
we know ofno time in the past that there 
interest 
awakened in this most important of all 
studies, -Text books on every phase 
of the subject have been published and 


the helps in this work are now quite as: 


full aud completeas in the Arts and Sci- 
ences. This pressurein the direction 
of religious instruction is pushing 
Bible study not only into the homes, 


Sunday Schools and Churches but also — 


into our schools and colleges. 
While the management of the Nor- 


mal determined that Bible study should _ 


be an important feature in its work 
from the very beginning we are‘glad 
to note that not only these’ original 


‘purposes are being developed and car- 


ried out, but that other schools every- 
where are catching the same spirit and 
that; no curriculum is 
complete without more or less Bible 
study in it. 


While the Normal has been growing 
in this direction itis only advancing 


towards the ideal as conceived and 
held by the originators of the work. 
The Bible class, as taught on the sab- 


bath, and evidence of christianity were. 


the initiatory steps and from these 
grew the regular classes in Bible study 
as they are now being followed by a 
regular course of two years consisting 
of Old and New Testament History 
Exezesis, Homiletics Ethics and 
Hermeneutics. The first class in this 
course will graduate at the close of the 
present school year. This course is 
taken in connection with the regular 
courses of the school and is completed 
by post graduates. 

The importance of this coure is be- 
yond estimation, as no education can 
be complete without it. What the 
world needs to-day, is intelligent citi- 
zens, suck as are familiar with the 
character and demands of the moral 
law. Andif good moral government 
depends upon the intelligence of. its 
citizens how can men and women be 
good and worthy members of the church 
without being familiar with Divine 
Government. Religion is an  intelli- 





considered. 





gent and harmonious acceptance of the 
Divine Law. A cheerful obeidence to 
this law alone can bring us into a_ 


_ peaceful and saving relation with its 


author, the Divine Father. And the 
more fully this law is known and under- 
stood, the better can this filial obedience 
be given, and the desired peace be en- 
joyed. oe . : 

And the better too, are our young men 
an\| women prepared to go out in life to 
meet its emergencies and perform the 
duties that will come before them. 

The next step contemplated in this 
onward movement is to establish a 
regular Biblical Department and make _ 
it as prominent and complete as the 
other departments. To do this we. 
need a special endowment fuud for this 
special purpose. And we believe that we 
have those among us who are so fully 
imbued with the Divine Spirit and the 
importance of this work that liberal 
donations will be givenas the call is 
made. In this department the princi- 
ples and doctrines of the church will be 
taught and explained so that the work- 
ers that go out from the school will be 
so fully indoctrinated and _ equip- 
ped that they will be fully pre- 
pared to meet and overcome every 
anslaught that may be waged against 
the simple, yet saving truth as we have 
it recorded in the Bible. 

Until we can have this kind of teach- 
ing and these kinds of workers, as a 
result of our schools, they have not 
met the expectations of their founders 
nor answered the end for which they 
have been established. H. B. B. 
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A SERMON ON SNOW. 





I almost regret my promise to tell 
the readers of the Ecoo about a won- 
derful sermon on snow, bya wonderful 
preacher ot the early New England 
times, because I am now so busy that 
I cannot write as I had intended. 

Does snow seem a queer subject for 
asermon? You must remember that 
to the early settlers on “The bleak New 
England shore” snow was a very decid- 
ed discomfort. It prevented every 
means of livelihood known to the Puri- 
tans and, more than all else, prevented 
the settlers from attending church.- 
In 1717 the ground in Massachusetts 
was covered with snow from ten to 
twenty feet. In January 1861 snow 
six feet deep fell in Maine and New 
Hampshire. In 1814 England had 
snow drifts twenty-four feet high. On 
the steepes of Kirgheez in Siberia, in 
1827 a snow storm destroyed 280,000 
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horses, 30,400 cattle, 1,000,000 sheep | 


and 10,000 camels. In 1620 Southern 
Scotland had a snow storm that killed 
nine-tenths of all the sheep. On Esk- 
dale Moor out of 20,000 only 45 were left 
alive. Alexander Henry in his book of 
travels among the Indians tell of simi- 
lar storms, many of which swept away 
whole families. No wonder the Indians 
are filled with terror at the thought of 
“Mighty Peboan,” the Winter, and of 
“Kabibonokka” in his lodge of snow 
drifts. 


No wonder Increase Mather in 1704 
found comfort in the thought that to 
his devoted christian people the snow 
came like woo/ to warm, and not like 
“Peboan” to chill and to kill. His ser- 
mon, preached in that year, was enti. 
tled “A Brief Discourse concerning the 
Prayers due to God for His Mercy in 
giving snow like wool.” 

To this sermon the boys were taken 
by the tithing-men, or constables, who 
made the boys sit cooped up on the 
pulpit or gallery stairs, and who watched 
them to see that they did not sleep or 
make any noise to disturb the stern 
preacher or the devout men and women 
in the pews. It was a remarkable ser- 
mon on snowballing = spiritualized. 
What delight these boys must have 
taken in a sermon which for once dealt 
with a theme in which they had practi- 
cal experience. 

The sermon was headed “brief;’’ it 
was really about 2 hours long; but that 
was brief for a Mather sermon. There 
is one now in the Drexel Institute, the 


gift of Geo. W. Childs, in the’ original | 


handwriting of Cotton Mather, son of 
Increase, that must have required at 
least three hours in delivering. 

The sermon to the boys was made 
up of “three main propositions, seven 
subdivisions, four applications, and four 
uses.” The first proposition is to prove 
“that the snow is fitly resembled to 
wool.” The resemblance is shown in 
three things; ( ) in respect of the 
whiteness thereof; (2) in respect of soft- 
ness; (3) in respect of that warming 
vertue that does attend the snow. The 
wool on sheep keeps them warm in the 
winter season, so when the back of the 
ground is covered with snow, it keeps 
itwarm. He further says that Natar- 
alists teach there is a saline spirit in 
snow, which is hot, by means of which 
plants under the snow are kept from 
freezing. If persons eat much snow 
he asserts that it burns their stomach 
black. In Lapland, snow acts as a 
light during the long winter night of 
four or five months. He believes that 
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“a certain salt” extracted from the 
snow is a- sovereign remedy against 
“putrid and pestilential fevors.’ There- 
fore men should praise God for He 
giveth snow like wool. He admits that 
a certain disease called Bulimia, found 
in some, has caused many deaths. In 
one instance 40,000 men were thus des- 
troyed. — 

He records that late philosophers, by 
the use of the microscope, have observed 
the wonderful wisdom of God in the 
figure of the snow. Each flake is like 
a little star. Hetells his congregation, 
and especially the thoroughly aroused 
boys clustered at his feet? that the 
great astrononer, Kepf/ar, was the 
discoverer of this lovely star figure in 
snow. | 

Finally came the applications. If 
no sparrow falls to the ground without 
the will of your Father and if the very 
hairs on your heads are all number- 


ed then truly not a flake of snow falls 


on the ground without the hand of 
God. If all the Princes and great ones 
of earth would send their commands to 
the clouds not a flake would fall; but 
if God speaks the word the earth is 
covered with snow in a few minutes.— 
“Herein is the power of the great God. 

Then follows the uses: (1) If we 
need to praise God for snow, surely 
more ought we to praise him for Spir- 
itual blessings. (2) when snow in 
the season of it is withheld from us, we 
should humble ourselves under the 
hand of God. (3) Hence all Atheists 
will be left eternally inexcusable. (4) 
We should hence learn to make a spirit- 


ual improvement of the snow. Then 


with a closing volley of all the texts in 
the Bible containing the word “snow” 
the sermon is over, the boys go hence 
“filled with devout fancies of building 
a snow-fort from which to propel con- 
secrated missiles against imaginary 
Pequots.” 

A queer sermon, indeed! mixture of 
quaint conceits and fabulous myths; 
but full of intense and severe earnest- 
ness. Under such ‘spiritual lessons 
were schooled the hardly sons of New 
England,—men who came from these 
ministration with adevout anda resolute 
spirit. They have made their place in 
history; and, while we cannot approve 
the entire lesson oftheir lives, we can- 
not deny the sterling manhood it pro- 


duced. M. G. BrumMBauGH. 





They have mated. This time it was 
Mr. Alfred P. Silverthorn, ’85, and Miss 
Cora Adele Brumbaugh, ’83. May they 
be joyously happy! 


NEGOTIABLE ‘NOTES.—No. 3. 
oe 1. 4 





When a person indorses a note he 
becomes responsible for the payment of 


‘the note in case the makers or in- 


dorsers, whose names appeared before 


_ his fail to pay it. An indorser held for 


the payment can collect from any pre- 
vious indorser or fromthe maker. Ifa 
note is not paid when it is due, in order 
to hold the indorsers it must be pro- 
tested on the last day of grace, and 


prompt notice must be given each in- 


dorser. If this is not done the ‘in- 
dorsers are free from all responsibility. 
The Protest is usually made out by a 
Notary Public. When a person leaves 
a note go to protest, he has the face 
value of the note to pay, increased by . 
the cost of protest, notices, ete. The 
better way is not to let a note go to 
protest, 

The Banks in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are allowed to count the day of 
discount and the day of maturity in 
discounting notes. Suppose John 
Smith has a note of three hundred dol- 
lars, due on the 28th of March, 1891, 
and he wants to use the money on the 
24th of January, 1891. He has the 
note discounted at bank on the 24th of 
January. There are7 days in January 
after the 24th, the 24th is one day, 28 
days in February, and 28 days in 
March till the note is due. Adding, 
we have 64 days for the time of dis- 
count. The discount on $300 for 64 
days at 6 per cent. is $3.20. John 
Smith will receive $300 minus the dis- 
count $3.20, or $296.80. Business men 
frequently have their notes discounted 
at bank when they wish to use the 
money before the notes fall due. 

A convenient rule for discounting 
notes is to multiply the number of dol- 
lars by the number of days, divide by 
6, and point off three places. The re- 
sult is the discount in dollars and 
cents : 


300 
64 | 


6)19200 








3,200 

When one man indorses for another 
man to enable the second man to obtain 
money from a bank, the note written is 
called an “accommodation” note. To 
illustrate this we suppose John Jones 
wants to get money out of the First 
National Bank of Huntingdon. He 
goes to Henry Williams and asks Mr. 
Williams to indorse for him. Mr. 
Williams agrees to indorse for John 


Jones for thirty days. Mr, Jones 


~~ 
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wants exactly $954.56. The note must 
be written for $960, so that when it is 
discounted the proceeds will be $954.56. 
We determine the face of the note in 
this way: A thirty day note in Penn- 
sylvania will be discounted for 34 days, 
one sixth of the number of days is the 
number of mills interest on one dollar 








for the time, this is 524 mills ; the pro- 


ceeds of 1 dollar is 1 dollar minus 5% 
mills, which is 0.99414, to give $954.56 
proceeds will require as many times 


one dollar as $0,99434 is contained — 


times in $954.56, which are $960. 

The note should pe written as fol- 
lows : 
$960.00. 

Hountincpon, Pa., Jan. 21, 1891. 

Thirty days after date, I promise to 
pay to the order of Henry Williams, at 
the First National Bank of Hunting- 
don, Nine Hundred and Sixty Dollars, 
value received, without defalcation. 

Credit the Drawer. Joun JoONEs. 

Henry WILLIAMS. 

Before the bank will discount the 
note Henry Williams must write his 
name across the back of the note Mr. 
Jones now takes the note-to the bank, 
and receives $954.56 for it. When the 
note falls due, on February 23d, Mr. 
Jones must go to the bank and pay 
$960, the face of the note. 

The bank takes Henry Williams for 
security, and Henry Williams depends 
upon the truthfulness of John Jones. 
John Jones has given his promise to 
pay at maturity. 

There are several ways of writing 
“accommodation notes,’ but the form 


given above is a good one. J. E. 5S. 
VOCAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





It is clearly evident to those who 
have observed the growth of sentiment 
in favor of having the school children 
taught to sing, that it will not be long 
until the subject of vocal music will. be 
made one of the regular branches of 


- the public school curriculum. 


For a number of years this subject 
has been so much and so generally 
neglected, except in some of the larger 
cities, that the lack of good singing in 
the churches is sadly apparent. Even 
the old time singing school, which in 
its way, did good service for those who 
took advantage of it, has almost become 
extinct. That something must be done 
to promote this work is generally ac- 
knowledged, and the growing sentiment 
is that the public schools are the place 
to begin. 
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Public school teachers are aware, too, 


that already, those who are able to con-- 
duct and teach singing in their schools, 


other qualifications being equal, are at 
a premium. And itis but right that 
it should be so. | 


It is truethatin some schools there 
even. 


is a great deal of singing done, 
though note reading be not taught, 
but this singing is often of a very poor 
kind. It is one thing to have children 
scream and shout and ruin their voices, 
and it is quite another thing to teach 
them to use their voices properly, to 
sing sweetly, as children only can, when 
correctly taught. 

The methods of teaching the rudi- 
ments of music, as well as of voice 
training, have been greatly improved 
and teachers who will acquaint them- 
selves with the latest and most approv- 
ed methods will find it greatly to their 
advantage. 


At the Pennsylvania State Music 
Teachers’ Association, held in Reading, 
in December, resolutions, petitioning 
the State Legislature to enact a law 
requiring vocal music to be taught in 
the schools, were passed and ordered to 
be presented to this honorable body. 
Any who are interested in this matter 
can obtain a full report of the work 
done at this association by addressing 
Edward Wolsieffer, Sec. and Treas; 
1117 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa, 

Other States have such laws; why 
should not Pennsylvania, be fully up 
with the times ? Wm. BEERY. 
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POETS LAUREATE. 





A versificator regis was appointed by 
Henry III, 1230, with 100 shillings 
salary. 

Chaucer was appointed laureate by 
Richard II about 1380, 

John Kay was appointed the laureled 
by Edward IV about 1462. | 

Andrew Bernard was the laureate in 
the reign of Henry VII, beginning in 
1485. 

John Skelton was appointed to follow 
Bernard by Henry VIII about 1514. 

Edmund Spenser was appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth about 1589. 

Samuel Daniels was appointed by 
Elizabeth to succeed Spenser about 
1600, 

Ben Jon:on was the appointee of 
Charles I in 1630. 

William Davenant followed in 1637, 
appointed by Charles I, 

John Dryden was appointed in 16706 
by Charles II. 


‘appointed by William ITI. 


payment of £27, 


Thomas Shadwell. sancastiad 4 in 1689, 
Nahum Tate wasappointed by Wil- 
liam ILI in 1693. 

Nicholas Rowe was appointed by 
George I in 1719. 
Lawrence Eusden was made laureate 


by George Tin 1719. 


Colley Cibber was 
George II in 1730. 
William Whitehead was apes in 

1758 by George II. 
Thomas Warton .was ‘nade laureate 
in 1785 by George III. 7 
Henry James Pye was appointed by 
George IIT in 1790. | 


Robert Southey was appointed by the 


appointed by 


prince regent in 1813. 


William Wordsworth was. appointed 
by Victoriain 1843, | 

Alfred Tennyson was appointed by 
Victoria in 1850. | 

Chaucer was the first who received an 
allowance of wine, granted in 1389. 

Ben Jonson’s salary was £100 and a 
tierce of Canary wine. 

On Southey’s appointment in 1813 
the tierce was commuted into an annual 
in addition to the 
salary of £100. | 
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JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
NOTES. 





This department of the Normal Col- 
lege is prospering. The school is practi- 
cal and meets the demands of the times. 
The work is thorough and the course 
comprehensive. 

The students are of that class of 
men and women who go to to schoool 
for business, for study, for purpose, and 
are therefore live, earnest workers. 

Among the students enrolled for the 
Spring Term is Elmer Brumbaugh, of 
Entriken who has returned to complete 
the course. . 

WHAT OUR GRADUATES ARE DOING. 

Our gradutes are doing excellent 
work, and getting good pay for their 
services. 

J. C. Auker, is bookkeeper for Frank 
Brandt, Contractor and _ Builder, 
Altoona, Pa. C. W. Wensel is head 
bookkeeper for the-Wolf Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Wensel says that 
Charly is beginning to realize and en- 
joy the benefit of his course at the 
Juniata Business College. 

Alfred Boring, has his head quarters 
in room 500, Girard Building. He is 
secretary, and assistant bookkeeper, 
for Chas. S. Riley and Co., wholesale 
lumber dealers. Mr. Boring is getting 
to be quite an expert with the type- 
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writer. He says “I know I am _ indeb- 
ted to your school for the holding of 
this position, as I believe I never could 
have succeeded without a business 
training. 

Harvey E. Snavely is pleasantly 
located with J. H. Beachly & Co.. in 
Hagerstown Md. Harvey says “he 
would not take any sum for his know- 
ledge gained at Juniata Business Col- 
lege.” 

Albert Kannan is still with R. S. 
Mercer, in the R. R. office at Hunting- 
don at an increased salary, P. L. Bat- 
tiste has returned to our school to per- 
fect himself in short hand and type- 
writing. 

Joseph Watson is making a practical 
application of his business training in 
the office of the Geo. P. Powell, Adver- 
tising Co.,No, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
City. 


G. L. Kulp, of Grater’s Ford, is still 


looking after the interests of Kulp & | 


Wagner, and keeping their books by the 
shortest methods. 

George W. Grove, of this vear’s class, 
has taken Horace Greely’s advice and 
gone west. “He reports fine prospects 
for business. 

D. Elmer Sell has gone into Merch- 
andising with his brother at Duncans- 
ville, Pa. 

N. W. Frey expected to go into busi- 
ness at his home, Lititz, Pa. 

C. A. Richenbaugh can be found 
running long columns of figures in the 
office of the Tyrone Iron Forge Co. 

Geo. B. Weaver, William Cox and 
Ira C. Myers are ready to turn some- 
thing up. 

Thomas W. Snyder is looking ane 
the interests of the Pa. R. R. Co., a 
Spruce Creek. He likes his Ree 
and gets good pay. 

A. H. Myers, and B. F. Snavely have 
both married wives and settled down to 
farm life. Harry Snyder is with Wade 
Brothers, Merchants, Sharpesburg, Md. 

The remainder have not reported. 

| G. W. SNAVELY. 





——F ® 

True Success.—‘The true success in 
life is those elements which enable you 
to be of some use ta your time. It is 
the elements which make yon loved 
and sought by your environment at 
home, in the church, in the shop. Every 
young man who has put into the Bank 
at the end of the yeas a little saving, 





“has done something toward the com- 


mencement of a eareer.”’ 

“Don’t go into the woods with a dull 
ax. Don’t gointo the markets of the 
world with a dull, uneducated mind.” 
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BIBLE TERM STUDENTS.—1893. 





The Bible term of 1893 was the most 
successful, 
that has yet been held in Huntingdon. 
There was much interest, even to en- 
thusiasm, manifested in the study of 
the sacred Word. It was enough to in- 
spire those having the work in charge 
with courage and zeal, when they found 
men and women far advanced in life, 
and who have been in the Master’s ser- 
vice a full half century, ministers whose 


heads showed the changes of many sea-— 


sons, as well as the young, preparing 
for active life, appear together in the 
class room to receive their instructions, 
and study under their leadership. The 
following is a list of those, not resident, 
who attended the sessions: 


J. W. Fyock, Purchase Line, Pa. 
Joseph Holsopple, Indiana, Pa. 
I. D. Parker, Ashland, Ohio. | 
W.L. Desenberg, . : 


Charles D. Bonsacks, Wastinineter: Md. 
J. H. Beer, Rockton, Pa. 
Isaiah B. Fergueson, Jones Mills, Pa. 
J. R. Stayer, Roaring Spring, Pa. 
D. Victor Long, Williamsport, Md. 
John Rowland, Hagerstown, Md. 
A. B. Barnhart, . os 
Jacob F. Oller, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Mrs. Jacob F. Oller, " S x 


Miss May Oller, ‘6 & & 
Miss Bertha E. Fahrney, “ “ ‘i 
Miss Edith R. Newcomer, “: ie ee 
Miss Edith Emmert, ‘e ‘“ 66 
Jacob Kurtz, v6 ac Sah 168 
S. B. Rinehart, bs bs ts 
Mrs. S. B. Rinehart, i ‘ és 


John B. Ruthrauff, 6 6 ‘ 


Miss. Elmira S. Price, Royersford,. Pa. 


Isaac Frantz, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
S. 8S. Grav, Warrior's Mark, Pa. 
J. B. Miller, Woodbury, Pa. 
John B. Replogle. . = re 
Albert W. Harrold, Coluinbiana Ohio. 


John C. Harrison, Johnstown, Pa. 


Mrs. John C. Harrison “ uw 
Solomon Harrison, & we 
Mrs. Solomon Harrison, “ wo 
John Wertz, “ wt 
Mrs. John Wertz, _ “6 6 
Isaac Replogle, . 7 wk 


Wm. H. Geiman, Westminster, Md. 
John W. Brumbaugh, Clover Creek, Pa. 
Geo. W. Brumbaugh, is . a 

Mrs. Eliz’th Brumbaugh, * z: . 

James A. Sell, McKees Gap, Pa. 
D. G. Wenrick, Bradford, Ohio. 
H. A. Spanogle, Lewistown, Pa. 
Samuel J. Swigart, S : 

George Brumbaugh, Grafton, Pa. 
L. R. Brumbaugh, Denton, Md 
J.R. Fogelsanger, Middle Spring, Pa. 


enjoyable, and profitable — 





Walter S. Long, . 


“Shirleysburg, Pa. 3 


James R. Lane, ‘“ 
Mrs. James R. Lane, ts “ 
Mrs. Walter S. Long, _ ete 
J. H. Kurtz, Poland, Ohio. 


D. 8. Replogle, Maria, Pa. 
Geo. S. Myers, |§ New Enterprise, Pa. 
Henry Brumbaugh, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Henry Brumbaugh, —*‘ - 
Wm. Howe, © | Maitland, Pa. 
Mrs. Wm. Howe, | fg 4 
J. A. Myers, » MeV eviews: Pa. 


Mrs. A. P. Silverthorn, Rockhill, Pa. 
Miss Sue Aungst, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Miss Anna ©. Michener, Beloit, Ohio. 
Miss Annie L. Miller, Meyersdale. Pa. 
Edmund Book, Blain, Pa. 
Joseph P. Long, Roaring Spring, Pa. 


T. T. Myers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. B. Stover, mE, ate 
C. Myers, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Levi Stoner, te a 
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COSMOPOLITAN FREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 





You ean have the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine pay your school or, college ex- 
penses. at leading Colleges of the 
country—Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Ann 
Arbor, Wellesley, University of Chicago, 
Georgetown; the great schools of Art, 
Medicine, Music, the leading Convents, 7 
the schools of Science of Agriculture 
all are open to you. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine will Sig- 
nalize first editition of 150,000 copies for 
January 1863, sent out from its own 
printing-house and bindery, by offering 
One Thousand Scholarships at the 
leading colleges and schools of the 
country in consideration of work which 
any. ambitious young boy or girl can 
readily do—work at once honorable and 
easy of accomplishment. 

If you wish to educate yourself, to 
have your tuition, board, lodging and 
washing paid at any leading school or 
college without putting the expense 
upon your parents, and solely through 
your own efforts, send fora pamphlet 
giving full particulars to The Cosmopol- 
stan Magazine, Broadway, 5th Ave., and 
25th St, New York. 

{The publishers have decided to extend with- 
out limit, the number of scholarships offered, and 


the time during which subscriptions may be ob- 


tained, to three years. Here is an opportunity for 
those who desire to help themselves. A maga- 
zine as good as the Cosmopolitan ought to have 


half a million circulation—Eb. } 





The Mnemosynean, \s a bright soetety 
paper, published monthly, in the interest 
of the Agnes Scott Institute, a home- 
school for young ladies, at Decatur, Ga. 
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WATER CLOCKS OF OLDEN 
TEMES. 





It appears that the Assyrians were 
the first people to divide the day into 
portions of time; also that they were 
the inventors of the clepsydra, or water 
clock, the division of time and the in- 
vention both belonging to a period too 
remote for precise calculation. All 
that is known of the history of the 
clepsydra is that the apparatus was in 
use at the time of the overthrow of the 
first Assyrian Empire, B. C. 759. 

This water clock, the first of the 
time-keepers, was nothing more than 
a cylindrical ‘brass vessel capable of 
holding several gallons of water. At 
one side there was a very small hole, 
through which the water was allowed 


to trickle, something after the fashion | 


of the emptying of an hour glass. 
From experiments made on recently 
discovered clepsydras it is calculated 
that one would empty itself about once 
every two hours. Under the reign of 
Phul, the royal palace of Nineveh, as 
well as each of the principal districts 


of the city, possessed a water clock of | 


the same size, shape, and capacity. 
They were filled at a signal from the 
watchman on the tower, who was sta- 
tioned there to proclaim the moment of 
the rising of the sun. During the day 
they were in the custody of officials 
whose duty it was to fill them as often 
as they became empty. Besides these 


“time-masters’” there was. a regular | 
staff of criers, working under municipal | 


authority, who, as often as the clocks 
were emptied, passed through the prin- 
cipal streets announcing the fact for 
the benefit of the peoplein general. In 
this way our remote ancestors managed 
to get a rough computation of the 
flight of time. 





The Literary Societies have shown 
laudable interest in their work. The 
two societies work side by side har- 
moniously, but with some emulation. 
Some who have gone out from here, and 
have made fair success in extemporane- 
ous speaking, have attributed that suc- 
cess to the training of the literary so- 
ciety work. It is a valuable kind of 
e.lucation. 


13Oe 


Mr. Howells has given the title of 
“The Coast of Bohemia” to his new 
serial of American girl life which 
is being published in Zhe Ladtes’ 
Home Journal. The writer says of the 
story that “it is about the prettiest 
thing I have ever done.” 


== 


teresting of the magazines. 


has attained. $3.00 a year. Special 
offers, memoirs of Grant and Sherman. 


+6 _____— 


come a very pleasant as well xs profita- 
ble class; interesting first, on account 
of the great beauty of the subject, and 
second on account of his manner of 


This will tend to fix the structure of the 

parts, and establish, in the mind, the 
different. forms. 

: | 

Prof. Henry Drummond of the Uni- 

‘versity of Glasglow has arrived in this 

country and has begun his course of lec- 





Man’’—the Lowell Lectures of 1893. 
Prof. Drummond is well known all over 
the world by his works; ‘‘The Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World;’’ ‘‘The 
| Greatest Thing in the World,’’ &c. 
| These Boston lectures are copyrighted 
and will be published in this country by 
James Pott & Co. 





A very interesting feature of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal during this year 
will be the publication of the unpub- 
lished opinions on popular topics of the 
| late Henry Ward Beecher. as collected 
by his private stenographer. These 
papers will have a wide range concern- 
ing such topics as courtship, early 


with intense interest as emanting from 
one of the greatest minds in the 
world’s history. 


* 








JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Normal College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA, 


Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 





tion, in all its Departments. 


the school year of Normal College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information 


address, 


NORMAL COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


[Under control of the Trustees of Normal College. ] 


thy of the immense circulation that it: 


Prof. Emmert’s Botany wo: k will be-— 








| teaching it. Drawings are made of all | 
| plants and of every part of the plants. 


marriages, church work, choir music, 
housekeeping, etc., and will be read 


Students may enter at any time during | 
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The Cosmopolitan, New York, has | Th e 
grown to be the most beautiful and in- : ti 
Itis wor-. HUNTINGDON, 


-Normal 
College, 


A live, thorough, safe school for ladies. 


P A; 


and gentlemen. 
Expenses Moderate. 
SUPERIOR TRAINING, 
THOROUGH SCHOLARSHIP. 
For Catalogue address, | a 
‘H. B. BrumBauau, President, 


CASH CITRINE STORE 


We have always a full and complete as- 
sortment of 


Men's Boys aud Children’s Clothing, 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; | 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, © 
TRUNKS, Fte. 
Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 
“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We buy and sell for cash only, and base 
prices accordingly. Call and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Very truly, 


0. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 





tures in Boston on “The Evolution of | 


Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER INSTITUTE OF 


MUSIC and ELOCUTION, 
B. C. UNSELD, Principal Musical Dept. 
W. J. SWIGART, Prin. Elocution’y Dept. 


The Session for 1893 will be held in the 
NORMAL COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Commencing Tuesday, Aug. 15th, 
Closing Friday, Sept. 8th. 
This school is of special interest to Choristers, 


Choir Leaders, Singing School Teachers, and 
Public School ‘Teachers. 


For particulars address, 


W. J. SWIGART. or WM. BEERY, 
HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
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HEAD QUARTERS 


| 
——FOR—— 


1893. 1893. — 


WM. REED, - 
a * Gr y 
Ladie’s Misses’ and Children’s ! 


COATS, CLOAKS, WRAPS AND SHAWLS, DRY GOL \OTIONS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Wrappers, and Shirt Waists, (Latest Style. ) | | | 
TRIMMINGS, &c., &c., 


Dry Goods, Notions, | 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, | 


| : 5th and Washington Sts, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. _ | 
| a | HUNTINGDON, PA. 
A Full Stock of 
Groceries, Queensware, My entire attention is given 
Wood and Willow Ware. : ~ to the above business, and that 


means careful attention in buy- 
ing, and a desiré to give the 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Ete a a 
! 


l 
I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods | 


patrons. Ina nutshell it means 
a safe place for you to buy the 
above goods. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy | 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. | 


Time is money, and the place to save money is at | 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


WILLIAM REED. 


BLAIR'S ‘UNIQUE BAKERY, > . BLOOM, 
WRITING TABLETS. | FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, DEALER IN 
a care smapamaee «| Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, DDI, 


Over 200 Varieties of the Finest Next to Opera House, RUBBERS, &c. 
Paper, Blotter Covers. | HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


| 
enna W.0.KENNEDY. = ~—”—sSO'W~«AR, MILLIKEN. | Ladies Fine Shoes d Snecialty. 











Octavo, 41%4x7, : : eee KENNEDY & MILLIKEN, | Custom work to order, and Repairing 
Climax, (or Note, 5 1/x8) s 4 oe ets. 3 Just opened a first-class Notion and Novelty Store, neatly and prom ptly done. 
P Packet, 53 . ts, , 9 which we will keep a fine line of Notions and | 
Biseony:on.backelS *9) ere Novelties. You will find it to your advantage to | All goods guaranteed as represented, 
Good Luck, (or Letter, 8x10 14) SONS. hase anes oe, : 
7 see goods and learn prices. We also and at lowest eash prices. 
Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. keep a stock of German Male Canaries and other | 
oe et birds to order. | 621 Washington St.,. 
Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
Samples of Paper and full information sent post | HUNTINGDON, PA. | HUNTINGDON, PA. 
paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. Saints Boa oes } 
J.C. BLAIR CO . L. W. ZERBY, 
seg ; ee ~WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, | 
Manufacturing Stationers, | : 


And Dealerin 





Huntingdon, Pa. _ Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


WILL H. SEARS, 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes, 


Note.—All the above supplied Printed with 
neat Headings as desired, at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, | 
and $5.50, per Dozen, respectively. 


Bi6 Penn St, Examinations Free. 


HUNTINGDON, PA. At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 
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Dr. A. B. BRUMBAUGH, EpiIrTor. 
HUNTINGDON, PA., AUG., 1893. 
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Published Quarterly. Terms 25 cents per year. 
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Huntingdon—2. | | 
At last our town has voted itself 
$50,000 for street improvement, and, a 


line of street extending the full length » 


of the town—seventeen squares is un- 
der contract, to be made without delay. 
This is the beginning of a new era for 
Huntingdon. Even with all the disad- 
vantages of having the worst roads in 
the county, through the streets of the 
town, we have enjoyed a veritable 
“building boom.’ More houses, and 
nearly all of a superior character, have 
been erected in our town during the 
last five years than in any town in the 
state, in proportion to the population ; 
and, at this time there is not a house 
for rent, nor one unoccupied within the 
borough limits. The spirit of improve- 
ment has settled down on the town, and 
has developed with steady growth, that 
will continue. We have all the elements 
of growth, and successful development 
here, and all are being challenged into 
activity even during these dull times; 
and, step by step we will “get out of 
the ruts” and into active competition 
with the best towns in the country. We 
have all the facilities for manufactories, 
none are lacking—coal, iron, stone, 
wood, water, health, morals, education. 
religion. What lack we yet? Push! 
Life! Energy! These elements are 
here, and will he at work. Now is the 
time! Fall in line! 

There is no more desirable place for 
residence than Huntingdon affords. 
The climate is perfect. At this time 
in summer, while the pleasure seekers 
are sweltering in the heat by the sea- 
shore, we are enjoying the most delight- 
fully cool evenings and nights. While 
sickness and disease are afflicting other 
sections, we are giving a vacation to our 
physicians and rejoicing in good health. 
The churches are well attended; the 
public schools are the best in the coun- 
try; and the Normal College with all 


advantages to be found anywhere. The 
beautiful hills just back of the town 
are very desirable locations for resi- 
dences; and will soon be crowned on 
each elevation with duplicates of those 
already erected; these overlook the most 
picturesque views to be found east or 
west; the level fertile tract—South 


Huntingdon will be found desirable for 


those who prefer the water front. The 
valley back of the Normal Collegeis the 
place for a railroad track and to be 
lined with manufactories. We have the 

location for a large city and all the fa- 
cilities for its rapid growth. Come and 
see! . 


Work for Women. 

It has been discovered that women 
are particularly fitted for drug clerks. 
In the large cities a considerable num- 
ber of young ladies are employed, in 
some of the best, and most popular 
drug stores. Women learn as by in- 
tuition, or inspiration, and require much 
jess explanatory instruction than men. 
They are more. accurate in the matters 
they undertake. They are more cleanly 


about their work, and this is a very. 


important matter in putting up medi- 
cines. Medicines that are neatly and 
carefully put up are taken by the pa- 
tients with much less repugnance than 
those that are carelessly compounded 
and less neatly enclosed and wrapped. 

This is a comparatively new field for 
woman’s work; but, gradually one 
sphere after another is attained by our 
sisters, until finally they will become 
an independent factor in the social scale, 


as man’s companion, equal, and help- . 


mate. There was a time even in this 
fair land of ours when women were not 
supposed to be able to teach even in the 
common schools. Now male teachers 
are the exception, rather than the rule, 
and with all these aggressions, the pub- 
lic schools are constantly improving, 
and doing better work, As teachers in 
the higher institutions of learning wo- 
men hare acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion well deserved. me 

In respect to the professions; they 
have invaded every one, and they need 
not be ashamed of their work, nor fear 


they have shown talent for the work, 
that does not rival but excels the work 


of men, with similar advantages. As 


physicians and surgeons they have gain- 
ed prominence though every inch of the 
ground gained has been hotly contested. 
No neater, cleaner, and more satisfac- - 
torily successful operations, even of the 


most formidable character are perform- 


ed anywhere in the world, or by any 
class of surgeons than are als» perform- 
ed, even in our own land, by women 
surgeons. The sentiment of the world 
moves, and it has moved in favor of 
woman; and has lifted her into exalta- 
tion among men, to be looked to with 
reverential respect, as well as adoration. 
But the end is not yet, and it will he 
only when woman stops. 

- The world respects and trusts men 
who are sober, pure, and correct in 
their habits, greatly in preference to 
those who are the reverse; and in giving 
a recommendation to a man, it has be 

come necessary to say “He is sober, re- 
liable and trustworthy.” But who has 
been asked to set forth such qualities 
in the woman he has recommended for 
any position? We naturally expect 
these and other virtues in woman and 
we are not disappointed. A dishonest, 
dissipated, disreputable woman is 4 — 
very rare sight, and when it is met it 
is the work of villainous man. Yes, let 
it be so recorded, that woman is man’s 
equal in intellect, and his superior in 
virtue, purity and goodness. 


Retrospective. 
The lessons learned during the weeks 


of each school year become a very val- 
uable help, and discipline, for the work 
of the following year. Looking back 
over the years that have passed, so 
rapidly, since the first session of school 
was announced, that led on and on, to 
the established institution of the pre- 
sent, at Huntingdon, we are humbled 
in thankfulness, and we stand in awe 
and contemplate the work as it has been 
passed tenderly, lovingly, from the 
hands of the workers, out into the busy 
world, to make and mould, and prepare 
for the great end of man. A steady 
growth has been maintained; no cir- 
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cumstance having been decisive enough 
in its effects, to impair the steady 
growth and onward movement. It has 
required faith, and trust in the helping 
hand of the Master worker. It has re- 
quired work and sacrifice. Work when 
no pay was in prospect; work, when 
sacrifice in addition to the work was 
called for, and no excuse could be made. 
These years of growth of the Normal 
College have been crowded with lessons 
for those who were in the way to learn 
them. Lessons big with blessings, and 
full of rejoicing. To attempt to esti- 
mate them would be to detract from 
their value. But, as we are ‘‘casting 
up” the results we are led to think of 
those who are able to join the work, and 
enjoy its blessings, and who deny them- 
selves the pleasures. Many who could 
not be here to aid directly, have joined 
in the sacrifice, and given liberally to 
build and develop, so that the workers 
might not be hindered in their labors. 
They too have been led to say “it has 
been no less to us,” for it is ever thus. 
Those who help when help is needed, in 
a good cause are laying up treasures. 
Treasures multiply, and so blessings 
increase, What do we see! From the 
opening with three students in the first 
session, a gradual growth to two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, exclusive of the busi- 
ness department and Biblesession, dur- 
ring the last year, and all along the re- 
sults have been to a steady growth of 
interest in the real work of the church 
in every part of this goodly land of ours, 
and growing tendency to 
missionary work, 


aggressive 
Upon all this who 
will arise and condemn. or even criti- 
cise ¥ 


Prospective. 

Looking forward, and arguing along 
the line of the problems of the past, we 
see—what? Work, work, work! Oh, 
so much work to be done: anil, alone the 

same line, sacrifice, SQEFUCC, SACRIFICE! 
Oh, se many sacrifices to be made. This 


grand work, though already fully estab- 


lished, being anchored in the fostering. 


care of the Almighty—the great Teach- 
er, is on'y in its infancy. What does 
it matter that taree hundred and sixty 
one studentsin the ditterent departments 
oF the school came here to learn the 
sciences, the arts, and the Holy Word, 
during the last Year, and geta training 
to train others for God, for home, for hu- 
namity and country, when facilities are 
su needed for the training of more 
thousands, than there are scores coim- 
and, when the church alone, 
has the material to furnish the learners. 
All cannot come here to w ork, but there 


Ing now: 


are theses to whom eae pag catraeiea 


an abundance of material things of this 
life, a great portion of which is now due 
from them for Hisservice. This is need- 
ed to erect additional buildings for the 
library and for the Bible work. This 
is their part to do, others have the chil- 
dren whom God has entrusted to their 
care, to educate, and they can fursish 
the patronage, and support. There is 
no fear whatever of this work failing. 
Should ail the present force be laid to 
silent rest, turn your faces to the 
mountains, and see the preparation the 
Lord is making to take up each thread 
where it is laid down, that the web may 
notfail. The futureis tobe great, with 
God’s care, and your help. How much 
is needed? That should not be asked. 
How much can be used? The work is 
so great that there may not be a limit 
named, but the need is great and the 
sacrifice should be in proportion there- 
to. Additional workers, and new forces 
will be added to the school for the com- 
ing year. The faculty will be ample for 
the most extended want. A regular 
college’ course is established, affording 
our young men and women the same fa- 
cilities that are afforded to any in the 
country. The Bible and Commercial 
departments are successfully organized. 
Money is needed to carry on all this 
work. It is yours to help. Help xovw, 


Helpfulness. 

The idea of helpfulness to others, 
stands out in bold relief as one of the 
fundamental principles of christianity. 
We are all in position to do something 
to make others happy, to help them to 
bear the burdens they already have, or 
prepare them for those yet to be laid 
uponthem. Every young man and wo- 
man may look forward with the certain 
conviction that there are burdens to be 
borne, burdens so heavy that all the 
energies of body, and strength of mind 
will be required to bear them. These 
need our help, to educate them for the 
sacrifice which they must make for 
others, as well as to enable them bear 
the burdens of life more easily. In the 


work of education we necd the help of 


each one to whom the gift of intellect, 
or the power of money has heen entrust- 
ed, in building up our schools, and so 
widening field of influence, and 
bringing under their operations a vastly 
larger number of those to whom we 
must look for the future of the church; 
and upon whom the leadership of society, 
christian society, must rest; upon whom 
must devolve the protection and defence 
of the beauty and glory of the church, 
as it nears the time when it must be 


their 








oer to “The Lamb” without spot 


or blemish. 

There are many strong , noble, good 
young men and women, whe need the 
help of the schools, to enable them to 
prepare themselves for this great work, 


on account of lack of the means necess- 


ary to secure an education. That this 
needed help may be given, our schools 
should be endowed more fully than they 
now are. Again, that is the place where 


_ my fortunate brother who is the benefi- _ 


ciary of the Great Giver, and has in 
store, can come to the rescue, and lend 
his help. What happiness there comes — 
from helpfulness! Tell me, nay confess 
to thyself, has not one of the happiest 
days you have known, been that day 
upon which you have helped a needy 
one, or contributed liberally to a noble 
cause; where the helpfulness of others 
would enable your contribution to be 
doubly helpful? This is just what re- 
sults form the endowing of this school 
work; by the contribution to the endow- 
ment of the school, it is helped to help 
those who need the help. The Normal 
College, here, could increase its useful- 
ness a thousand fold by being fully en- 
dowed; and it appeals to its friends, 
and the friends of the hope of the church 
to think over this matter: to study the 
subject carefully, talk about it, then 
pray over it; but keep thinking about 
it until there is no relief except in add- 
ing your help to that already given. 


A suggestion. 


We frequently hear ministers say “we. 
believe” so and so, according to what is 
under consideration. Any one man’s 
belief is nothing, as each one has his 
own belief, and each claims his partic- 
ular belief to be the correct one. No 


man’s belief can change the Truth. 


Those who preach the Word of God 
have a sure word of prophecy, and can 
assert a certain Truth. The minister 
of that Gospel ought to be able to set 
forth the Truth, without weakening it 
by the declaration of his belief. Every 
minister has a right to his own opinion, 
and belief, but he has no right to sub- 
stitute either for the Truth of God's 
Word, which is declared to be so plain 
that a “wayfaring man, though a fool, 
may not err therein.”’ 








see : 

Truths are the roots of duties. A 
rootless duty, one that has no truth be- 
low it, out of which it grows, has no life, 
and will have no growth.—P2ridps 
Brooks, 

gee 

The best way to find out where to 

buy, is to read the advertisements. 


a 
eee 


The Situation. 

The present financial situation of the 
country presents the very strongest ar- 
gument in favor of the reasonable de- 
mands of the young, the children of pa- 
rents in moderate, as well as those in 
easy circumstances financially, for an 
education. Money is being lost to the 
earners, every day, by the closing of 
banks, and the failure of safe (?) depos- 
it institutions, which if used to secure 
a proper education, for a possible num- 
ber of these young people, would swell 
the schools to overflowing; and all that 
would be used in this way, would be 
saved; not only saved but invested where 
it would bring the largest possible re- 
turns. Not one dollar spent in educa- 
tion is lost. When thus used it is more 
like investing it at a large premium, 
and receiving therefor several hundred 


per cent of interest. Good investments | 


are often overlooked by those who desire 
to place their money safely, and need 
that their friends point out the safe 
places for investment. We direct the 
careful attention of over four thousand 
people, in this issue, to this wonderful 
investment for their money, where it 
will double, and triple, and multiply, 
through the first and second, and com- 
ing generations in their own relation- 
ship; and in each, those benefited will 
look back and bless their memory, for 
the benefits conferred. Men have been 
known to lay by in store blessings, and 
good for their children and children’s 
children, through several generations, 
by educating a worthy young man or 
woman. None such help is lost, or 
wasted. 


Some one will say, how are we to re- 
ceive such benefits? Weanswer, first, 
educate your own children, and at the 
same time aid in theendowments of the 
schools; and second, by noting some 
worthy young man or woman with abil- 
ity, and a want of means, and bestow 
some of your abundancein helping such 
to secure an education. This is better 
than houses and lands, or bank or rail- 
road stock. Any of these may depre- 
ciate or become worthless; education 
never depreciates. It is better than 
money hoarded, for that may be stolen, 
but education cannot be stolen. No 
benevolent work has ever been lost, but 
for a man to educate his own children 
is not benevolent work. It is a duty 
which he cannot neglect without incur- 
ring the gravest responsibilities, which 
must weigh him down to despair. We 
did not say it is a crime to neglect 
the education of one’s children, but in 
this enlightened age it can scarcely be 
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construed otherwise. We know this 
matter requires study, when the adverse 
standpoint is taken. The writer re- 
members the time wben very good fath- 
ers and mothers were as apprehensive 
of the welfare of their children, upon 
their efforts to secure an education, even 
of arudimentary character, as if they 
saw their certain ruin, in their mental 
vision; at least one who spent sleepless 
nights, and prayed over the matter, be- 
cause he saw a tendency to learn, and 
noted a thirsting desire for education, 
in his son, instead of to ‘‘settle down to 
work.” The memory of such be sacred, 
still, for they did the best they knew; 
but their example is our teacher, not to 
follow, but to do otherwise according to 
the light that now illumines our path- 
way. Let none step aside from the light 
into the darkness. It would not be ae- 
counted as wisdom. ; 

There is still another view of the sit- 
uation. Itis that a proper education, 
under the proper influences, social, mor- 
al and religious, would prove an immu- 
nity against the dishonesty in business 
circles, the unfaithfulness to trusts im- 
posed, and the consequent distress re- 
sulting from the lamentable dishonesty 
of the age. But thatisnotall. Ignor- 
ance is at the bottom of all villainy and 
wrong. The worst vice is always asso- 
ciated in ignorance. Why should any 


desire to walk so close to ruinous dan- 


ger, with nothing but hope ina possible 
integrity to save them, when they might 
travel away beyond in beautiful paths, 
absolutely secure from danger. Educa- 


tion gives strength, and power, strength — 


to resist sin, and power to combat it. 
The madness of the present time in 
class conflict, often leading to loss, or 
ruin, danger and death, as in strikes 
and labor troubles, is founded in the 
degenerate ignorance of the time. Edu- 
cation lifts nations from conflict to ar- 
bitration, and brings capital and labor 
‘nto harmonious sympathy and co-oper- 


ation. In such investment all is gain. 


Normal College. 

The Normal College has made an- 
other important change. At the regular 
meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
May 12, 793, Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh 
offered his resignation, as President of 
the College, in favor of Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh. The resignation Was ac- 
cepted, and the position offered to Prof. 
B. Alter long, and careful considera- 
tion he has finally accepted the office, 
and will enter upon its duties, actively, 
with the opening of the winter “term, 
January 1, 1894. The progressive char- 


acter of the school will now be made 





into the college curriculum. 


even more aggressive, and it will push 

Students | 
are waiting to go on and complete the - 
classical course; and, that the facilities 
may be afforded, changes are being 
made looking towards that end. There 
shall be nothing lacking. Every facil-_ 
ity of equipment and thoroughly quali- 

fied teaching force will be provided. 

There has been no lack, but greater 
need requires greater provisions. Oth- 

ers are in training for important places | 
that must be filled, and at the proper 
time will enter the work thoroughly 
equipped for the growing need. No 
preparation has ever been too thorough. 
The Normal College has never been 
called upon to reject an applicant for 
a position on its faculty because such 
person was too thoroughly educated; 
but, it is frequently a cause of grave 
concern, when a teacher is needed, to 


get one who is up to the standard for 


the work to be done. Everywhere there 
are positions to be filled seeking men 
and women of proper qualifications. 
That this want may be supplied we 
urge that a sufficient number of these 
push their education to the highest 
mark of excellence. The Normal Col- 
lege is open for them, and prepared to 
lead them to this attainment. It is not 
necessary to wait until any particular 
person is in the faculty, but enter at 
once, and work earnestly. It is said 
“all things come to those who wait,” 
but this is not true of education, wait- 
ing is ruinous and delay is fatal. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 





There always has been more or less 
prejudice against religious teaching in 
schools and colleges which probably has 
been the outgrowth of sectarianism and 
uneven intellectual development. In- 
stead of teaching the Bible in such 


‘schools, everything was interpreted fa- 


vorably to the special tenets of the 
church or denomination that had the 
This developed op- 
position and bitterness on the part of 
those who were not members of that 
church. And that the doctrines held 
by the different denominations might be 
the more carefully guarded, each de- 
nomination felt it necessary to establish 
schools of their own. And as a result, 
‘nsteail of teaching the Bible, pure and 
simple, the dogmas and tenets of 
the respective churches were taught. 
This kind of teaching was called Theol- 
ogy. Hence we have our theological 
seminaries and colleges. And by many, 
these are condemned because Sectarian 


college in charge. 
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ism is taught under the department of 
bible teaching. In this way disrepute 
has been brought upon this Department 
of teaching. Not because the Bible is 
taught but because, in some cases, it 
is not taught. All this kind of teach- 
ing is placed under the head of theology: 
Hence, the opposition to it. And yet, 
theology is the science that above all 
others, should be faithfully taught in 
all of our schools. Let us look at the 
word and see what it means. It is from 
two Greek words, ¢heos; God, and /ogos; 
a discourse. Put them together, and 
we have; ‘“a discourse on God, a knowl- 
edge of God, or the science of God.”’ 


Webster defines the word; “The sci- 
ence of God or religion.’’ For this sci- 
ence we have but one text book—the 
Bible. Should this book be studied and 
taught? If it should, then we study 
and teach theology. And certainly no 
one professing christianity would object 
to teaching and studying the Bible. 
Because wrong teaching has been done 
under this name is no reason why we 
should reject it or allow ourselves to be- 
come prejudiced against it. On the 
same grounds we might reject religion 
because there is much taught under the 
name of religion that is not religion. 
Theology is the best possible name we 
can give for religious teaching. And 
to become prejudiced against the name 
because it has been misused, is an evi- 
dent admission of our ignorance. We 
all study and teach theology. At least, 
we should do so. Ang, to take from 
our schools and colleges this department 
of teaching would be to destroy their 
power for good and rob them of the in- 
tention of their origin, 


Another cause for prejudice against 
Bible teaching or theology in the schools 
is because the preaching and teaching 
of school men was, asa rule, more ac- 
ceptable’to the people than that of the 
uneducated. This caused a bitterness 
on the part of the latter against the 
former and a general cry was made 
against the schooled ininisters. This 
was especially true in the past ages 
when only the few had the advantages 
of a liberal education and the great 
mass of the people were left in compar: 
aliveignorance. This prejudice against 
the intelligent study of the Bible is now 
largely confined to the colored people 
of the south, where “book preachers” 
are received very cautiously, and edu- 
cation is rated at a large discount. 

Religious teaching is the world’s need 
to-day. And an education without it is 
i very incomplete one at best. Many 
of the other sciences we may do without 
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Wat bie science of fretigionie we ae fiat 


must have if we would be a man of full 


grown stature in Christ Jesus. 
H. -B. B. 
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WOMEN AS TRAINED NURSES. 
BY THE. EDITOR... 





Efficient young women with the abili- 
ty and adaptability for trained nurses 
may be found in almost any walk in life. 
Young ladies who are willing to make 


the application necessary, will find this © 


a very pleasant and profitable. field. 
The Union Signal, Chicago, relates the 
following;—“A distinguished physician 
in London, who is a firm believer in the 
yreat advantages to women and the pub- 
lic of the profession of nursing, gave the 
following incidents: He said ‘1 was call- 
ed upon to attend a lady in the country; 
she was dangerously ill, and no one in 
the family had the head or hand to be 
of the least use to me except the cook. 
She evinced so much native ability that 
I said, on leaving, you ought not to re- 
main here, but come to London, and 
learn to be a trained nurse? A few 
months after, she put in an appearance 
at the doctor’s office, saying that his 
words had remained with her, and she 
was most desirous of learning to be a 
nurse, but had not the requisite funds. 
He had so much faith in the woman 
that he told her to take the course of 
study and he would lend her the money 
to meet the expenses. She was called 
back to the lady who had been her 
former employer, and was so successful 
in carrying the lady’s husband through 
a serious illness, that when the family 
went to India they sent for her in a dif- 
ficult emergency. From there she went 
to Australia, to nurse a friend of theirs, 
and from there to South Africa. Inall 
of these places she was so successful 
that she has now founded a training 
hospital for nurses at Natal, and has 
fifty young women under her care. 
The doctor said that a good nurse was 
one of the best paid persons in South 
Africa to-day. He told a similar inci- 
dent in the case of a young seamstress 
who had aided him ina family where 
no one else had the least skill, and said 
that she, having taken the course of 
training in London, was now earning 
£500 a year.” There are several ex- 
cellent training schools for nurses in 
this country, as good as those in Lon- 
don; and, those who become proficient 
will always find employment at good 
wages. This calling commends itselt 
to those who have the talent. and the 
purpose to persevere to a proficient at- 
tainment. 


‘SOURCES OF DISEASE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 








The sources of infectious and contag- 
ious diseases aré-so varied and numer- 
ous, that it requires the greatest watch- 
fulness to avoid being brought under 
their influence. The air and water, 
food and clothing are teeming with an-— 
imaleulae or microbic life; which, under 
certain circumstances become deadly 
foes. It requires wisdom and -knowl- 
edge to avoid the dangers presented al- 
most on every side. -Sometimes the 
danger comes from sources where least: 
expected. <A well, or spring of water 
may seem to be pure, fresh, and clean, 
and yet the crystal water may contain 
the deadly germs of typhoid fever, An 
innocent piece of cloth or silk, or even 
the beautiful sheet of. ‘paper received 
through the mail from a distant friend, 
may contain thegerms of the loathsome 
small pox. A garment worn into the 
sick room where scarlet fever is, may 
convey the contagion to your own family 
though the members ‘thereof may be at 
a seemingly safe distance. Your friend 
who has sent his children away on a 
visit to your home, weeks after their re- 
covery from diptheria may send disease 
and death into your household. Dan- 
gers lurk concealed at every turn, and 
a vulnerable constitution is in an un- 
safe relation to these enemies. Con- 
sumption not only runs in families, but 
a house once: affected by the disease 
will communicate it to those who take 
up their residence in it, and it has been 
observed that for a succession of years 
some member of a family was sacrificed 
to the disease, residing in succession in 
a tenement house so affected. There is 
a definite, specified cause for every dis- 
ease, and the sickness could be avoided 
could we but learn to know, recognize, 
and avoid the contact of the cause. 
Cholera, so much dreaded, is dependent 
on the presence of specific disease 
germs; and, were the proper precautions 
taken and quarantine maintained it 
could not enter our country, or affect 
our people. 


We are always inclined to look at the 
great things to the neglect of the more 
powerful, and far-reaching little things 
of life. Our state, the “Great Keystone 
State,” passed a law at the last session 
of the Legislature to furnish free school 
books in all the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. These books will pass . 
from the hands of one scholar to those 
of another; from the sick to the well, 
and from the homes where those who 
used them have died, into the homes of 
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his home church in Chester County, and 


those who are well, and so will carry 
the germs of disease from one family 
to another. Dr. Thomas L. Wells of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has given particular 
study to this subject, and he is con- 
vinced that the prevalence of diptheria, 
year after year, in certain schools of the 
city, is due to the text books used in 


these schools, and passed from one set 


of scholars to another. Disease mi- 
crobes may lodge between the pages of 
a book, and remain dormant until the 
book is opened; then. they are inhaled, 
and affect the system of the one hand- 
ling the book. Thus books may be- 
come sources of great danger, when 
taken from the sick tothe well. Where 
the free school or text book system has 
been adopted in cities there has been an 
increase in the number of cases of con- 
tagious diseases in certain schools. It 
may well be said that “disease and 
death lurk in the pages of second-hand 
school books.” These are some of the 
little things that are so likely to be 
overlooked. If this plan must prevail, 
even fora very few years, then it should 
be an inflexible rule that no book that 
has been used by a child that had con- 
tagious disease, while it handled the 
book, or that has been in the room, or 
home of such scholar, should be allow- 
ed to come back into the school, but 
should be burned. Fumigation is not 
sufficient. The pages of a book serve 
as an air-tight protection to disease 
germs, and they may remain viable, 
preserved in that way for a long time. 
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SEEDS. 





A wonderful thing is a seed— 

The one thing deathless forever‘ 
The one thing changeless, utterly true, 
Form old, and forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never. 


Plant blessings and blessings will bloom ; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow: 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow shail bring 
The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. 
— Selected. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 





Nore.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from riends of the school. 


Prof. S. G. Rudy (’82) was re-elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Huntingdon County, without any Oppo 
sition. He has been a very successful 
officer, and acceptable as well.—Miss 
Ollie Wolf of Tadmor, Ohio, will teach 
again near Tyrone, Pa., and likely re- 
turn to the Normal next spring term. 


—I.. M. Keim of Smedley, Pa., has been 


elected a “Minister of the Gospel” 1n 


'-visitin 
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preached his first sermon, July 30. He 
returns to the Normal at the opening of 
fall term. This must be the Lord's 


work, else so many of those who come> 


to school would not be chosen by the 
church for this great, and holy calling. 


—Steward Keeny and wife visited their 


son John and family in Chicago, in July, 


and Laura M. returned with them. Bro.. 


K. is busy at the work of preparation 
for the opening of fall term, Sept. 11. 
Painting, and repairing is going on 
everywhere, under his direction.—Prof. 
Stevens of the State Normal School of 
Louisiana, came to Pennsylvania with 
R. L. Himes, and will visita number of 
the Normal Schools of the Keystone 
State before returning to Louisiana.— 
The Howe family reunion is to take 
place this summer. The two sons W. 


M. (86), E. M. (90), are home from 


New Iberia, La. Emma, Mrs Van 
Dyke, has come from Nebraska, and 
other members will gather to cheer the 
hearts of the aged parents. And they 
have reason to rejoice for they are bless- 
ed in their children—TuHe Facutty. 
Miss Lizzie B. Howe is in Chicago at- 
tending the Moody Biblical Institute, 
and helping our sisters there in mission 
work of the church. She will spend 
some time in Ohio visiting friends.— 
Wm. Beery spent some time at Mount 
Morris, Ill.; and since then has been 
teaching a class in music, in Ohio near 
his old home.—W. J. Swigart has been 
g, preaching, and working for the 
Normalin Mifflin Co. He is never idle. 
But what business have people who are 
sound of mind and body to be idle? 
There is work for all could we but see 
where and how to work. There are no 
idlers about the Normal College, at any 
time during the year. Master Paul ac- 
companied him.—4J. H. Brumbaugh, 

wife, and Norman made a trip west, as 
far as Kansas, to visit relatives. The 
sights along the way and in Chicago 
have very much impressed 1 Norman with 
the greatness of things material. Prof. 
has been giving his attention to school 
work, and preparing for the duties, and 
labors of the coming school year.—I. 

Harvey Brumbaugh made a trip west, 

and spent some time in Ohio, in school 
work. He enjoyeda very pleasant visit 
from two of his Hav -erford school mates, 
who were also his companions in travel. 

_J. E. Saylor spends his vacation at 
his former home in Montgomery Co.; 
and using it as a base of operations, 
looks after the interests of the Normal 


in that section ef the state.—D. Em- 


‘ mert can be found at Hagerstown, Md., 
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where his “wife and boy” help to make 
the days “lide swiftly by,” not in idle- 
ness, for he owns this a busy world, 
with more to do than time to do the 
work. He sees beauty everywhere and 


then puts it in a preservative shape for 


others to see. Who would not be an. 
artist, if he could?—Miss Irene F. Kurtz 
is at her home in Ohio preparing, by 
more study and close application for 
the year’s musical work in the Normal. 
The farmer said “no time lost in. whet- 
ting, boys,” so no time lost in studying 


and preparing for greater effiiciency.— 


Prof. Bowman has gone to his home in 
the west. He is a good. worker but has 
not given us any idea of his plans for 
the summer.—Miss M. Estella Michen- 
er will be detained at her home on ac- 
count of the sickness of her sister. We 
are sorry to lose her help and influence. 
—G. W. Snavely has been spending 
some time in Maryland, in the vicinity 
of Sharpsburg, Hagerstown, and in the 
Cumberland Valley in Pa., looking up 
students for the Gommercial: depart- 
ment.—Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh has been 
spending his vacation about home, 
building and working, and going out to 
preach.—J. B. Brumbaugh is preparing 
for greater usefulness by attending the 
Biblical Institute in Chicago, with his 
wife and Ruth—M. G. Brumbaugh 
spent part. of his vacation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Louisiana at 
Institute work; a part here resting: 
He will have completed his present 
course by Jan Ist, ’94, and will then re- 
turn to the Normal College as its Presi- 


' dent.—The Editor and wife made an 


extended trip through the west in May 
and June, going first to Chicago as dele- 
gates to the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, then to Denver, across the Rockies 
to Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, and back to Omaha as delegates 
to the National Association of Railway 
Surgeons, then to Chicago to see the 
great sights to be seen there, then to 
Milwaukee, Wis. as delegates to the 
American Medical Association meeting ; 
then back home, and to work. after an 
outing of three weeks and two days, and 
over five thousand miles of travel. 
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The past year of the Juniata Busi- 
ness College of Huntingdon, has been 
abundantly successful, and the pros- 
pects for the future are very good. 
There has been a demand for persons 
qualified in this department of business 
preparation, who could add type-writ- 
ing and stenography to book-keeping; 
put for all these a preliminary education 
is essential to the best results. 
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EpiroriaL Notres.—We call special 
attention to our clubbing offer, with the 
Cosmopolitan. Thismagazine has grown 
into public favor since its commence- 
ment, and now stands first in respect to 
the beauty of its illustrations, its me- 
chanical execution, and the live charac- 
ter of its articles. The August number 
is a marvel of beauty and excellence. 


The Normal Musical Institute about 
to open, in the Normal College building, 
under the management of Profs. Unseld, 
Beery, Swigart, Miss Kurtz and others, 
promises to be satisfactorily successful 
this summer. Here is a very favorable 
opportunity to improve the musical tal- 
ent of Huntingdon, and there should be 
a very large local attendance. 


In 1717 there was an edition of the 
Bible published which became known 
as “The Vinegar Bible’ because the 
head-line of the 30th chapter of Luke 
read “The Parable of the Vinegar,” in- 
stead of “The Parable of the Vineyard.” 
It also contained many other mistakes 
and was sometimes named “A basketful 
of errors.” 


The J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa., 
furnishes the most beautiful writing pa- 
pers to be found anywhere. They are 
put up, when desired, in tablets, the 
most popular sizes of which are Cmax, 
(note size), Paragon (packet size), and 
Good Luck (letter size). Pens, Pencils, 
Inks—anything in the stationery line, 
furnished. Send for samples. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal ( Philadel- 
phia) continues to improve with each 
monthly issue. It has become one of 
the most delightful family journals in 
the world. The able editor, with his 
noted associates, furnishes a feast of 
elegant things for every stage of enjoy- 
ment and instruction for $1.00 a year. 


We furnish this excellent Journal and } 


the Ecno for only $1.10 per year. 


The Fall Term of the Normal College 
opens Sept. 11, beginning the school 
year of 1893-4 A very prosperous and 
successful year is anticipated. Many 
improvements have been made. and the 
facilities are unsurpassed. Write for 
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catalogues, and secure rooms early. It. 
promises to be a busy year for students — 


and teachers. 


commendation come from former pa- 
trons. 


We want every person who receives 
this nutnber of the Ecuo to subscribe, 
Only 25 cents a year. Send 25 cents 
for the Echo, or send $1.60 for Cosmo- 
politan Magazine and the Ecuo. 
those who have ever heen to Huntingdon, 


Words of the warmest . 


All. 
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JUNIATA ECHO. 


to school will want to hear of its work- 
ings, and doings. The Ecuo gives the 
news. All those who ever expect to pa- 


tronize the school want to know of its _ 


growth and success. The Ecuo needs 
your patronage to secure its success, 
and to enable it to grow. Don’t delay 
but subscribe aT ONCE. 


‘Send items of news concerning your- 
self and others. 


Subscribe for the ECHO. 
_ 26 0 2 
BENEDICTION. 





May the grace of God our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundless love, 
With the Holy Spirit’s favor, 
Rest upon us from above. 


Thus may we abide in union, 
With each other and the Lord, 

And possess in sweet communion, 
Joys that earth cannot afford. 














THE 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


JUNIATA ECHO, 


BOTH FOR $I.60 A YEAR! 


The Great Illustrated Tonthlies have in 
the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how The Oosmopolitan, with its yearly 
1536 pages of reading matter by the greatest wri- 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furgished for $3.00 a year. 
In January last it put in the most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 


We will cut. the price of the Magazine im half for you !: 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY 123 CENTS. 


We will send you The Cosmopolitan Ma- 
gazine, which has the strongest stan of regular 
contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.60 a year. 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Normal College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA, 


Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 








tion, in all its Departments. 
Students may enter at any time during 


the school year of Normal College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information 
address, 


NORMAL COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


_ [Under control of the Trustees of Normal College. | 
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CUMBERLAND VALLEY R. R. 
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Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars between Hagerstown 
and New York on Nos.2 and 10 east and on Nos. 3 
and 9 west. 


* Daily. 
+ Daily except Sunday. 


Connection for all stations on Cumberland Valley 
Railroad and Pennsylvania Railroad system. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent. Supt. 


GASH CLOTHING STORE, 


_—_—— —____.. 








We have always a full and complete as- 
sortment of 


Men's Boys aud Children’s Clothing. 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS: 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 
TRUNKS, Ete. 

Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 
“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We buy and sell for cash only, and base 
prices accordingly. Catl and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Very truly, 


O. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


goods 
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=D. S. DRAKE, 
my Cycle & Electrical Depot, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicycles and 
all Cycling Sundries. 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 
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COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 





The College Buildings are all of brick, 
substantially constructed, conveniently ar- 
ranged for the comfort, convenience, and 
use of the occupants. The new building, 


recently constructed, is separated from the 
original building by a transept through. 
which the corridors extend from one to the 
other. It is the /adzes’ butiding, and is pro- 
vided with every convenience to fully estab- 
lish the idea and claim of a Aome as well as 
a school, All the dormitories, in all the 
buildings are amply furnished, and the beds 
provided with the Bushnell springs,—the 
best spring made Nothing has been spar- 


ed that is essential to the com ort and con-.- 


venience of students or teachers. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


2 


The buildings are supplied, on every floor, 
with an abundance of pure fresh water from 
the water works supplying the town. The 


water compares favorably with the best wa- 
ter supplied to any town inthe country. It 
is pure, running, creek water, and its use 
has never been known to be the cause of 
any disease whatever. There is a system of 
hot water circulating boilers, in the building, 
supplying every floor and the bath rooms, 
with an abundance of hot water for washing 
and bathing purposes. 


HEATING. 








All the rooms are heated by steam. There 
are two plants for steam heating in the 
buildings, so connected that an accident to 


either, would not cut off the heating from 
the rooms. The healthfulness of steam 
heating as compared to hot air is known to 
all who give proper attention to hygiene, 
and its cleanliness compared with stoves, 
gives ita great advantage over them. The 
aim has been to spare no pains, no expense 
to give students at the College every poss 
ble advantage. 


THE NORMAL COLLEGE, 



















































































































































































































































































FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 


Philosophy, Literature, and Pedagogy. 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Astronomy and Mathematics. 
( ——) 


English Grammar, and Rhetoric. 











Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
Political and Commercial Geography. 


DAVID EMMERT, 
Drawing, Painting, and Botany. 


WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 
( See) 
Stenography and Typewriting, 
DANIEL C. REBER, 


Assistant Teacher. 


Exp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Bible, Old and New Testament History. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 


Life of Christ, and Exegesis. 











A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M.D., © 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of the Juniata Business College. 








HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and History. 


_ §:08; Altoona Accommodation, 8:35 : 

















DEPARTMENTS. 


In all the departments, every possible fa- 
cility is afforded for the most thorough 
training. The courses of study in the de- 
partments lead up to that of the best col- 
leges of the land, with others still to be 
added. The present departments are, 

PREPARATORY, NORMAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
(CLASSICAL, BIBLE, Music, PAINTING AND 

COMMERCIAL. 


TRAINS. 


Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon as 
follows:—On P. R. R. Eastward, A. M. Fast 
Line 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 
11:55: Sea Shore Express, 8:33. P. M., Day - 
Express, 12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 
7:20: Philadelphia Express 10:12. West- 
ward, A. M., Pacific Express, 6:08. P, M., 
Way Passenger, 12:10; Mail 2:17; Fast Line 
H.& 
B. T. R.R., arrive, 12:00 AL, 12:40, 6:00, 
and 10:00, P. M. Leave 8:35 A. M., 1:00, 
6:15 and 7:25 P. M. 


TERMS. 


There are three regular terms in the 
school year—Fall, Winter, Spring. The 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. J1, 1893, and 
continues 15 weeks. Winter term begins 
Monday, January 1, 1894 and continues 12 
weeks. Spring term begins Monday, March 
%}, 1804, and continues 13 weeks, which 
closes the school year of 1893-4. 


EXPENSES. 


The expenses are as low as thev ean be 
made jor the facilities afforded. Catalogues 
cent free on application. Full information 
concerning the sehool can. be obtained by 
addressing either the PRESIDENT or the 
Principal, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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HEAD QUARTERS 
——_FOR—— | 

Dry Goods, Notions, 


Ladie’s Misses’ and Children’s 





COATS, CLOAKS, WRAPS AND SHAWLS. 


Ladies’ Suits, Wrappers, and Shirt Waists, (Latest Style.) 
BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 

Groceries, Queensware, My 


A Full Stock of | 
Wood and Willow Ware. 


T buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange. for goods 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hors. Ete, 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending | 





the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy ~ 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 


Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





UNIQUE BAKERY, 
FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, 


DEALER IN 


Crackers,&e¢., always on hand. 


Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 5 O0ts, MIOES, Galler, SLINDATS, | 


"Next to Opera House, 


RUBBERS, &c. 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. soy me , 
— Gatlies? Fine Shoes a Specialty. 
Custom work to order, and Repairing 
Dr. G. L. ROBB, neatly and promptly done. 
DENTIST, All gools guaranteed as represented, 


509 Washin_ton St., 


HUNTINGDON, Pa. 


and at lowest cash prices, 
621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





L. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


And Dealer in 





Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamcnds, Jewelry, ' 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 





WILL H. SEARS, . 
Repaired, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 
; Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Stcre. 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly 
316 Penn St, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


1893. 


WM. REED. 


DRY GODS. NUTINS, 


TRIMMINGS, &c., &c.. 


sip AEnI ERA} GOED Aen reheeerirremre 
= 


1893. 


bth and Washington Sts, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


——_$—— 


entire attention is given 


to the above business, and that 
means careful attention in buy- 
ing, and a desire to give the 
very best value possible to my 
patrons. Ina nutshell it means 
a safe place for you to buy the 
above goods. 


WILLIAM REED. 


VRITING PAPER, ff - 


4h Pacer S94 





Pounds 


of fine paper used yearly in the manufacture 
of Blair’s Writing Tablets. Doesn’t 6 tons 
output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro- 
duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
and low prices? ‘Climax’? (note Size), 
“Paragon” (packct size), and “Good Luck’? — 
(letter size) are our most popular tablets. 
Ask your stationer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 
three 2-cent stamps for book No. 10 of 
handsome samples, cr send 25¢. and receive 
a Climax Packet, with samples included, /7ee. 


J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 











Devoted to. Literature, Art, Sctence, Religion, and General Intelligence. 
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A Great Waste. 


The Whiskey Rebellion of Western 
Pennsylvania, in 1794 cost the govern- 
ment one and one-half million dollars, 
as a direct outlay, while the indirect 
loss was probably three times as great 
as the direct cost. Whiskey has al- 
ways been a source of infinite loss, to 
those who use it, directly of money, in- 
directly of health, of bodily vigor, of 
position and influence, of morals, of 
self respect, of life, and finally of eter- 
nal life—drunkards shaJl not inherit the 
kingdom of God, 1 Cor. 6: 10. Here 
the indirect losses bear varied propor- 
tions to the direct loss, but each or 
either infinitely greater, while the di- 
rect loss itself is ruinous. The poor 
man cannot afford to drink, and the 
great fortunes of the rich are often 
wrecked by the drink habit. 

Why? 

This simple question must arise in 
the mind of every intelligent person on 
seeing a drunken man. Why any man 
should become intoxicated while he has 
any sense left, when he must know, or 
might know that in doing so he must 
lose his awn self respect, as certainly as 
he loses the respect of his fellows, and 
no man can retain the respect, or confi- 
dence of his friends who becomes intox- 
icated; then he must know that he 
wastes his money spending it for that 
which not only does not benefit him, 
but produces positive injury ; then the 
physical impairment wrought by even 
one drunken condition 
fearful to contemplate. 
produces an impression, a scar, on every 
cell of the human organism, which con- 
tinues to protect against small pox for 
years, until it is so far healed that the 
immunity has passed away and suscep- 
tibility restored; very much in the same 
manner does a drunken spree make its 
impress upon and scar, deeply: wound, 


is something 
Vaccination 
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every cell of the body, and of the brain, 
and impair it, oe Restor ehiog: 


Then Why t 


This, being a known fact, ‘should be 


familiar to the judges in whose, hands 
rests the discretion to grant. or not 


grant licenses to sell, and place in the 


way of those too weak to withstand it, 
the temptation to drink and bring about 
this infinite, loss. It is said that he 
who makes two blades of grass grow 
when only one grew before is a public 


benefactor, then how much greater ben- 
efactor would he be, who would save: 
from destruction young men and maid- 


ens, the most, beautiful things that the 
great God has created, by exercising 
his prerogative of discretion. to that end. 
No one can argue,. who has by his act 


placed, or allowed to be placed in the 


way of another a destructive agent, that 
he is not responsible. We are our 
brother’s keeper, and in that fact lies 
the very safety of humanity. That is 
true Christianity. Cain cried “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” after he had mur- 
dered him, so, aur modern professing 
Christian judges, place the temptation 
to all that is evil, in the way of others, 


and upon their ruin pass judgment in - 


court, when their crimes are to be 
adjudged, as though innocent thereof. 


Oh Why ? 

That men should seek to follow a 
business so terribly ruinous to others 
and so fraught with danger to them- 
selv es, as that of liquor selling has al- 

ways proven itself to be, and obtain the 
privilege. by fraud or bribery, raises 
still a greater question of‘why’’? There 
seems to be a growth of fascination 
about it, as there is in the murderer 
who has committed his numerous 
crimes, and he sees not the evil, the 
wrong, but only the gain, or present 

wealth. The great God has placed his 
condemnation upon the business, as 
foreshadowed by the “woe” pronounced 
upon him “who giveth his neighbor 
drink.’ To engage in a business that 
is so manifestly wrong itself, exposes to 
double wrong. No one can sell liquor, 
even under the license laws, themselves 
a.terrible menace to right, and not. vio- 


, 1893. 


—{nteresting fossils, ores or 










late the statutes. “This i is: admitied aby 
all who. care to recognize ‘the. truth. 
The whole business is monstrous,’ and 
should be banished from the land,.— 
as one unworthy of the enlightenment. 

of the present age. 


Old Folks* Hoine. 


The question of a provision for the 
old people of the Brethren church in 
this middle district. of Pennsylvania, 
has been settled, finally by the pur- 
chase, by the church, of the beautiful 
site and buildings at Shirleysburg, this 
county, ‘recently occupied by Seth 
Myers as a residence and place of en- 
tertainment. This property was built. 
for the ptirpose of a select school or. 
academy, and was so occupied for many 
years by the amiable Prof. J. B. Kidder 
and his wife whose school was cele- 
brated. all over the land inits time. It 
was a popular school for young ladies 
from New York city and other cities 
of the eastern part of this country. It 
is a very desirable location for the pur- 
poses for which it will be used in the 
future. It has been the custom of the 
church. not to allow its poor to be 
cared for by the public funds, or placed 
in poor houses, and we hope the day 
may never come for the church, that 
will find an aged, poor member in the 
poor house, This move will be a se- 
curity against it in this district. | 








In the gallery of the Anthropological 
Buildisg at the World’s Fair was an in- 
teresting model of the State Reforma- 
tory atthis place. Along side of it was 
a model of the Elmira, N. Y., State Re- 
formatory, after which the iorMer was, 
in the main, modeled, | 


In the same building was one of the 
largest and most instructive collections 
of Indian stone implements ever dis- 
played. For complete and artistic 
specimens the collection was unique. 
These remains are rapidly disappearing, 
‘or are being gathered into the great col- 
lections, and we hope the Normal mu- 
seum will be remembered by all friends 
who may possess Indian implements, or 
historical 
relics. . 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





NOTE.— We are always glad to hear from: Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the schook. : 


Since the place became vacant by the 
death of Elder James Quinter, our 
brother and esteemed Elder H. B. 
Brumbaugh has filled the position of 
President of the Normal College at 
Huntingdon, Pa., but with the open- 
ing of the winter term he retires, with 
the best wishes of all, and surrenders 
the keys and the destiny of the Insti- 
tution into the keeping of Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, who brings energy, talent 
and ability to take up the work which 
has been so abundantly prosperous 
under the management of those who 
had itin charge, the president and his 
co-workers. Asa general, recognizing 
the valuable aid of each officer along 
the line to the lowest, so the head of 
an institution needs to recugnize every 


worker with himas valuable, and each_ 


position filled as important. Har- 
mony and unity give strength, and _ in- 
sure success. The Normal College has 
enjoyed signal success; and, we will 
find it in bands still, that are an 
earnest of still higher achievement, 
and greater success. H. B. Brumbaugh 
continues with the school as the head 


of the Bible department, which is be- 


coming more important each year, and 
the teaching more highly appreciated 
by those who attend the sessions, 
and enjoy the benefits of the school. 
While there are those who are idle 
and use even questionable devices to 
“kill time,” there are devoted men and 
women who are always busily employ- 
ed, if not necessarily in earning a live- 
lihood for themselves, or securing a com- 
petence for those dependent upon them, 
still always busy preparing for a great- 
er usefulness in the world, and that they 
may be more efficient workers for the 
good of the world. These are true phi- 
lanthropists. While they might take 
their ease, enhance their personal com- 
fort, they sacrifice these, devote their 
time to preparation for more efficient 
work for others. Asa noble example 
of these self-sacrificing servants of the 
great Nazarine we refer with satisfac- 
tion to the work of our esteemed chris- 
tian brother, J. B. Brumbaugh. Year 
after year he has labored in the Master s 
vineyard while the busy work was to 
be done, and then while others were 
away on their vacation from duty he 
has gone to some summer school of in- 
struction and training, where he has la- 
bored and studied under the instruction 
of the leading teachers of the land, that 
he might be able to work, and preach, 
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and teach more acceptably. First de- 
voted and close application, forgetful of 


almost everything else, then years of 
_ training at the Crozer Theological Sem- 


inary, then a course at Chautauqua, 
and this last summer at Chicago under 
the tutorship of the celebrated preach- 
er, evangelist, and teacher, Moody. He 
has returned to his home and his work 
in the class room at the Normal, where 
his best energies are freely devoted to 
the good of those who come there to 
learn. Such men may not be favorably 
known among ihe ‘great ones of the 
world,” but their work is not lost, and 
when the Master comes to claim his 
jewels they will shine in that beautiful 
world in the glorious crown. No work 
for the Master or His “little ones” is 
lost, and those who make such sacrifice 
deserve the esteem of the good of earth, 
as well as the approbation of heaven. 
The sacrifices made by J. B. Brum- 
baugh, and his brother, Eld. H. B. 
Brumbangh for the Normal College, 
ought to go down to the posterity of the 
church as a monument to their memory, 
as though erected of granite or marble, 
but enshrined in the hearts and lives of 
those brought under the influence of 
their teaching, and that of the Normal 
College to which they have contributed 


so liberally, and for which they have 


sacrificed so much.—There are other de- 
voted workers, and contributors to the 
cause which deserve mention, and per- 
sonal commendation ; some whose money 
made the work possible, and this is true 
of every man and woman who gave a 
dollar towards the building, or subscrib- 
ed to the stock of the institution, or con- 
tributed to its support. Then it is also 
true of those teachers, who have worked 
at a very low salary for years devoting 
the best years of their life to the work 
when their ability might have command- 
ed a salary equal to three and even five 
times what the school could afford to 
pay them. Here is the list of these 
workers now in the work, and who can 
be found every day at their post of duty 
watchful of the interest of others; J. H. 
Brumbaugh, who was the co-worker 
with the lamented Prof. Zuck. Jos. E. 
Saylor, who has been in the harness 
nearly as long. Those who have occu- 
pied seats in the chapel and listened to 
the preaching of Eld. W. J. Swigart, well 
remember the energy given to his work. 
Teaching all week, and often at the ‘top 
of his voice,’ then when others rest to 
prepare a sermon for Sunday and so oc- 
cupy his day of rest. Year after year 
he has gone to work, while others went 


to play and recreate, that this work 


elally. 


~ fiee, 
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might not fail for want of prepar ation. 


Either of these have made: sacrifice 


enough to have made them rich, had 
they looked to their own interests finan- 
And now one of the pioneers of 
the work has returned to increase his 


_ duties and double his sacrifice, and the 


beautiful work of David Emmert has its 
place. Then, after receiving the bene- 
fits of the work, our good sister Miss 
Lizzie B. Howe hegan her work for the 
school, and faithfully works at a sacri-_ 
William Beery sings and teaches 
with ability that could command many 
times what he receives, but as a worker 
in the church and for the church his 
post of duty is not deserted. And now 
after efficient preparation to enter the | 
best institutions in the country as one 
of the teachers we, with pleasure an- 
nounce the resumption of duty at his 
Alma Mater, of M. G. Brumbaugh to 
be its president and to teach and preach. 


The sacrifice that these people make is 


scarcely understood by those not direct- 
ly associated with them. Others have 
made sacrifice that the school might. 
grow and be successful. The culinary 
department has its ability scarcely com- 
pensated, and so the commercial depart- 
ment, and music. Prof. Snavely made 
sacrifice that he and his family might | 
enjoy advantages and influence, and 
build for the future——Bro. B. F. Cupp 
has beena very faithful patron of the 
Normal. He has sent three of his child- 
ren, two have yraduated in the Normal 
course, one completed the junior year, 
and now the fourth one enters to com- 
plete the course. Thisis highly com. 
mendable, and parents who thus pro- 
vide for their future, know how to give 
good gifts unto their children. How 
many children are begging for such ad- 
vantages; asking bread when a stone is 
given them by their parents. No won- 
der they grow indifferent and starve — 
intellectually.—K. B. Moomaw (92) is 
the acceptable principal of the schools 
at Warriorsmark, Pa. He attended the 
love feast at Huntingdon, preaches, 
teaches music and is preparing for the 
classical course—Mrs. Jacob Kurtz, of 
Poland, Ohio, has been here visiting 
her daughter, the efficient teacher of 
instrumental music at the College. — 
There has heen an encouraging awaken- 
ing of the older people of the church in 
reference to the Bible term, and a very 
prosperous and beneficial session is an- 
ticipated.— Mrs, Adaline Hoff Beery has 
in contemplation the publication of a 
volume of her poems. She asks her 
friends to indicate their willingness to 


purchase the book and encourage her. 
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At the altars in the groves 
Nature’s priests do minister ; 

Up and down the transept throng 
Devotees who worship her; 

She’s in somber mood to-day, 

For the madcap winds, in play, 
Rent her autumn robe in shreds, 
Strewed them o’er the fall-rose beds, 

Left her gowned in simple gray, 

Robbed her splendid jewel-tray,— 

Thoughtless urchins they! 


Leafy brooks in ferny dell, 
Kissing pebbles as they purl, 
Move in measure low and slow, 
Round in pensive eddies whirl ; 
Everywhere the tale’s rehearsed : 
How Queen Nature’s court-elves durst 
In such topsy-turvy glee 
Snatch the crown from every tree, 
Float them at the river’s brink— 
What could loyal subjects think ? 


Now she’s weeping ; and her tears 
~ Down the river's bosom run; 
And the pulsing river’s heart 
Swells in deep toned unison ; 
All the air is full of sighs; 
Quavering vespers wake replies 
In the rafters of the skies; 
South-bound swallows, in gay rout, 
Turn their spring home inside out, 
Thread with song their viewless track, 
Vanish with their song, alack! 
Till some green day brings them back. 


At the altars in the groves, 
At the shrines amid the vales, 
Still we kiss Queen Nature’s robe, 
Though o’er rifled fields it trails. 
’Tis a choir of sturdy throats 
Flinging now their storm-wild notes 
Through the galleries of the year,— 
Hill, and wood, and summer mere. 
’Tis the prelude, shrill and bold, 
To the stately winter old, 
Stark, and stern, and cold. 
—Adaline Hohf Beery. 





WHO SHOULD STUDY THE 
BIBLE? 


In speaking of the “Bible Term” the 
question is sometimes raised; who 
should attend, just as if the Bible was 
intended for certain classes of christian 
people only. That those who preach 
and teach Bible truths are expected to 
know more about it than those who do 
not, is an accepted fact. But who is 
the christian man or woman that does 
not or should not. in some way, teach 
or live the truths of the Bible? And it 
is very certain that no one can either 
live or teach Bible Christianity without 
understanding it, so that every one who 
professes to be a christian should use 
every possible advantage to learn the 
truths of the Bible. 

It has been said by a very wise man, 
that the great study of mankind is man. 


ine the references. 


-jed consecutively. 


Would it not be better to say; the great- 
est study of mankind is the Bible? 
Certainly there is no other book that 
tells so much about the origin, life and 
final destiny of man asthe Bible. Then 
too, from its pages we get information 
that is needful in all the callings of life. 
It is the guiding star that leads to suc- 
cess in this life, and points surely, to 
the haven of eternal rest. It unfolds 
the hand that leads, and the arm that 





safely saves, and the more we know 


about it the greater are our possibilities 
of being good and doing good. | 

The Bible is represented as the Chris- 
tian’s sword, and to use it skillfully we 
must have a practical useof it. David 
refused the sword and chose the sling, 
because, with this he was familiar—he 
knew all about it. So it must be with 
us in the using of the spiritual sword, 
we must learn to know all about it. 
And to do this we must study it. With 
too many of us itis simply a reading 
book. We read it because we arertold 
that we should do so. And there are 
more who read it through a sense of 
duty than'to search out the unsearch- 
able riches hidden therein. 

The advantages in taking a special 
course in Bible work are; 


First, You have the opportunity of 
devoting your time and attention to the 
work which you do not do in your ordi- 
nary readings. Much of the Bible read- 
ing is done in spare moments and under 
circumstances that are not favorable to 
close thinking or careful study, the 
mind being fixed on other lines of 


thought and work. To lay these things: 


all aside, and at once, get down to criti- 
cal Bible study is.a thing that very few 
can do. And if it could be done, the 
time, in most cases, would be too short 
to trace out the connections and exam- 
In taking a course 
in Bible study all these hindrances are 
gotten out of the way and the Bible is 
studied the same as literature, mathe- 
matics and the sciences. 


Second, In taking up a course of Bible 
study, you have the advantage of con- 
secutive study. And the importanceof 
this is fully understood by every stu- 
dent. 
from beginning to end, and to under- 
stand it fully, it must be read and stud- 
To read Exodus 
without having read Genesis may give 
some knowledge of God's dealings with 
his children but much of the truth is 
lost in not having the first part of the 
history and not being acquainted with 
the characters that shaped the course. 
There is an essential relation running 











- and gradually opening up to it. 


the way of books and teachers. 


The Bible is a connected history | 





through the books of the Bible, and 10 
read any part of it without understand. 


ing that which precedes, is like begin- 
ning to study mathematics in the mid- 


dle of the book, or trying to read Greek | 
before studying the elementary parts. 
What looks dark in the middle becomes 
light by commencing in the beginning 
This 
is true in all studies and the Bible is no 
exception. E 4 

Third, In Bible study as well as in 
all other studies, helps are needed; in 
) That 
people can study without teachers is | 
very true, but there are few that do it. 
There is an inspiration in the class room 
that is not felt to the same extent in the 
private study. Then too, the teacher | 
not only directs, but is expected to help | 
over hard places. The association and 
the exchange of views on the part of the 
pupils are also helpful. 

All these agencies taken together 
greatly help the earnest Bible student | 
to get a practical and working knowl- 
edge of the Bible. » : 

And now we are prepared to say who 
should study the Bible. Salvation is 
an individual and personal matter. The 
plan of this salvation is given to us in 
the Bible. And in the proportion that 
salvation is precious to us, so should 
our desires be to know all about how it - 
can come to us, by carefully studying 
the Bible which is the power of God 
unto salvation to all who believe it. 
Go work in my vineyard is the message 
to us from the Master. And todo good 
work we must know how to do it. To 
get this knowledge we must go to the 
Bible. H. B. B. 


———_- ++ ¢e + 


BIBLE TERM 1894. 





Arrangements have been made to 
hold the Fourth Annual Bible Term in 
he Hunrincpon NorMAL CoLLeceE build- 
ings, opening on Monday, Jan. 29th, 
continue for four weeks. 

The introduction of these Special 
Bible Terms into our schools has prov- 
en a great advantage to those who have 
attended them. And the interest, as 
well as the attendance is growing each 
year. The Course of Study will be 
strictly Bible and such helps as are es- 
sential to making our knowledge of it 
practical and beneficial in our own lives 
and the lives of others, and will consist 
in Old and New Testament History, 
Exegesis, Homiletics, Biblical Interpre- 
tations, the Sunday School. Elocution 
and Music. ~The work will be especial- 
ly adapted to our ministers, Sunday 
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School workers and all Bible students 
including the old, the middle aged, and 
the young. | 

During the term we have arranged 
for the evenings, a series of practical 
sermons, talks on Bible Land by Eld. 
D. L. Miller and a course of interesting 
lectures on practical and religious sub- 
jects. | 

The management will spare no efforts 
to make the term a feast of good things 
to those who enjoy Bible study, intel- 
lectual entertainment and Christian as- 
sociation. 

The terms, as before, will be $3.00 
per week. This includes steam-heated 
rooms, good spring beds, and boarding. 
All are invited to come. A large at- 
tendance is expected, and that ample 
accommodations may be made, those 
coming will please notify us of their in- 
tention as soon as possible. 

For further information, etc, address 

H. B. BrumpaueH, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


—_—_—_ 2 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR THE HUN- 
TINGDON NORMAL COLLEGE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Trustees of the Huntingdon Nor- 
mal College take pleasure in announcing 
to the friends and patrons of the institu- 
tion that on May rath, 1893, Martin 
Grove Brumbaugh was elected President 
of the College, that he has accepted the 
position and that he will enter actively 
upon his duties Jan. 1, 1894. 

The new President was born in Penn 
township, Huntingdon county, Pa., 
April 14, 1862. He began his education 
in the public schools, entered this col- 
lege in 1879, graduated in the Normal 
English Course in 1881, and after study- 
ing in the scientific course of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School graduated here 
in the Scientific course in 1885. He taught 
in the public schools of his native county 
with great success, and was a member of 
the faculty of his Alma Mater in 1882-3, 
and in 1884 was elected County Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, serving two 
terms of three years each. He was the 
youngest superintendent ever commis- 
sioned in Pennsylvania. 

During his superintendency he was an 
active trustee of this institution, and gave 
much of his time to lecturing in teach- 
ers’ institutes in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Louisiana, 
winning for himself a national reputation 
as a skillful educational organizer and 
lecturer. He returned to the faculty of 
his Alma Mater in 1890; but soon ob- 
tained leave of absence and entered Har- 
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vard University and pursued advanced 
study in its Graduate department in 
Psychology and Literature. 
entered the Graduate department of the 


University of Pennsylvania, and grad- 


uated with honors in the A. M. course 
in 1893. He will also complete the 
Ph. D. course by the time he returns to 
his early Alma Mater. 


He is thoroughly conversant with 
every modern pedagogical doctrine, is a 
successful organizer and a popular and 
skillful teacher. Under his guidance 
the college will take rank with the 
best, and will afford unequalled fa- 
cilities for thorough, systematic train- 
ing in all departments of a thorough 
practical education. Looking back- 
wards at the success of the school, 
and counting the opportunities for 
the future, we feel to invite pat- 
ronage and solicit students, feeling 
assured that what we can offer in op- 
portunities justifies our confidence. 

H. B. BRuMBAUGH, Pres. of Trustees. 


A. B. BrumpBauGHy, Sec. of Trustees. 





HUNTINGDON NORMAL COL- 
LEGE. 





The winter term of the Sixteenth year 
of the Institution opens Jan. 1, 1894. 

The success of the school from the be- 
ginning has been most gratifying to its 
friends and patrons. It is the purpose 
of the trustees to enlarge and enrich the 
work of the school at the opening of the 
term. The new President will then as- 


sume active control of the school. The 


entire course of study will be re-organized 


and emphasis placed upon the regular 
college work and upon the Bible work. 
It is designed to strengthen the teaching 
in every department, and to maintain the 
course for the training of teachers at the 
very highest limit of practical utility. 
This school now offers for the first 
time in its history, a complete classical 
education under a skillful and compe- 
tent faculty. This new move on the 
part of the school marks an epoch in 


the educational advancement of the 
schools ot the church. 
The culture side of education, that 


which makes for discipline of mind and 
of heart, that which touches conduct 
and conditions character, will receive the 
most careful attention. The aim of the 
management is to have pupils develop 
power, not merely to know, but power 
to do, and power to be in life of the 
highest possible worth. 

To this end the spirit of personal re- 
search will be fostered, and every facility, 
in labratory and library, as well as in 


In 1892 he |. study. 


-and 


class room, will be given the earnest stu-. 
dent in the pursuit of special lines of 
Many elective studies will be 
added to the leading courses now given, 
thus enabling students to give special 


emphasis to related lines of effort. 


The spirit of personal sympathy and 
assistance between student and teacher will 
be encouraged more and more,and the ear- . 
nest worker will find in each member of the 


faculty a personal friend and director of 


his or her work. | 
The courses are Classical, Scientific, 


Pedagogical, Biblical, Commercial, Mu— 
sical. 


The buildings are substantial and well 
adapted to their purpose. Steam heated 
throughout with bath rooms in ladies 


- dormitories, and hot. and cold water on 


each floor of the entire building. The ac- 
commodations are homelike and excellent, 
and it is the purpose of the management 
to leave nothing undone within its possi- 
bilities, to enhance the personal comfort 
educational advancement 
pupils. 

For catalogues and further information 
address, M. G. Brumbaugh, A. M.— 
President, Huntingdon, Pa. 


of its 
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HERE AND THERE. 





A journey from Central Pennsylva- 
nia, where the beautiful little valleys 
among the hills are cool and pleasant, 
refreshed by the waters of the Blue 
Juniata, to the no less beautiful 
prairies of Kansas, brings quite a 
change in climate, as well as scenery. 
You have heard of the drouth in south- 
western Kansas, for drouth there often 
is, but, strange enough, north-eastern 
Kansas knows nothing about droutb 
and failure of crops only what it hears 
from its neighbors. It had delightful 
showers and beautiful fields of corn the 
past season, while a hundred miles 
southwest was drouth and suffering. 
Almost every day during the months 
of August and September might be 
seen wagons moving along toward the 
east carrying families to their more 
fortunate friends for food and shelter. 
In favorable seasons, Kansas soil is 
certainly very fertile. growing corn 
twelve and fourteen feet tall, rag weed 
and lambsquarter towering far above 
the head, being eight and ten feet in 
height, and sun flower stalks sawed and 
split make excellent fuel. 

Sabetha is a live little town in Ne- 
meha county, with good schools and 
good citizens who are anxious for what- 
ever improvement can be made for the 
good of the country. Beatrice, Neb., 
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has grown to be a beautiful city with 


all modern improvements. 


Another transfer, and we find our- 
selves at Mt. Morris, Ill., where the 
center of attraction is the Brethren's 
school. It has done and is still doing 
a great and good work, and with such 
noble, earnest, efficient workers must 
garner many sheaves in the future. 
Around this village lies a beautiful and 
well improved country, and the people 
_hayve learned the,blessedness of giving 
liberally to the cause of education, mis- 
sions and other good works that we 
need assistance. When will the people 
all over the land awaken to see the 
needs of educational and mission 
work ? | 


Again we board the train enroute for 
the “Fair” city on the lake. Chicago 
is, at any time a busy city, and espec- 
ially was it so the past season, but we 
want to notice the University of Chi- 
cago, an institution of learning destined 
to become one of the foremost in the 
land. It is located on the South Side 
of Chicago, about six miles from the 
busy part of the city. The campus 
comprises four blocks of ground, con- 
taining about twenty-four acres. “The 
Old University of Chicago was founded 
in 1854 and succumbed to financial 
difficulties in 1886. Its successor, the 
University of Chicago was projected in 
1889, and chartered in 1890. On Oct. 
1, 1892 it opened its doors, and during 
the three-quarters following enrolled 
more than nine hundred students ex- 
clusive of those in the Extension Di- 
vision. The first degrees were con- 
ferred by the University at the sum- 
mer convention held in Central Music 
Hall, June 26, 1893. The former open- 
ing of the scholastic year took place on 
Monday, Oct. 2nd in the Uuiversity 
halls and was attended with many in- 
cidents and addresses that will become 
part of the history of Chicago. 


The number of students on the regis- 
ter far exceeds the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the university’s faculty 
and friends. The group of handsome 
and spacious college buildings com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy is a 
surprise even to admirers and well 
wishers, who believed themselves in- 
fimately acquainted with the working 
of the university. And again, and per- 
haps the most important and most 
cheering of all, the financial condition 
of the great enterprise is healthful, sat- 
isfactory, and beyond the possibility of 
embarrassment. 

It received a handsome endowment 
from the Ogden estate, and President 


eight of the deans. 
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Harper was in a position to speak with. 
emphasis, because it became his duty 
to acknowledge the first payment from 
the Ogden estate gift, which amounted 
in round numbers to $250,000. The to- 
tal benefit from this source will be 
$700,000, to be paid in annual install- 
ments. He acknowledged several other 


generous contributions and endowments. 


and very fittingly closed the day by 
formally taking possession of the Walk- 
er museum, the munificent gift of 
George C. Walker. Lately Mr. Rocke- 
felter gave an endowment, and the in- 


stitution has now an endowment fund 


of $3,000,000. 


Registration began in the morning of 


Oct. 2nd, and in the afternoon a recep- 


tion was held inthe chapel, at which 
the new students were made acquainted 
with one another. The introductions 
were made by President Harper and 
At eight o'clock 
the faculties, trustees and students as- 
sembled in the large hall of the Walker 
Museum, for the two-fold purpose of 
dedicating the museum and holding the 
autumn convocation. George Charles 
Walker, the donor of the museum, took 
a seat to the right of President Harper 
and Prof. Henry Drummond, D. D., of 
Glasgow, was seated to the left. Sev- 
eral trustees were also on the plat- 
form. 

After prayer by Rev. Chaplain Cran- 
dall, D. D., the President introduced 
Professor Drummond as the convoca- 
tion orator. 


During his remarks on “Some As- 
pects of Evolution,” 
mond said evolution is far too old a 
thing to be termed new, Evolution is 
a large generalization, rather than its 
particular application to a special 
theory. It is wider than the concep- 
tion of Darwin, and much that was er- 
roneous took rise with those who tried 
to trace the growth of man to the ape. 
Evolution was greater and wider than 
any and all theories. 


He then proceeded to define evolu- 
tion, saying that it was a modern 
science that was always changing, and, 
therefore, very generally misunderstood. 
Text books treating of the doctrine of 
development which were popular ten 
years ago were obsolete now, and old 
masters of the science like Spencer and 
Darwin were outgrown and outdis- 
tanced. He said science was for many 
years the mere cataloguing of facts. 
This was true of geologists and astron- 
omers and alllearned people. It was 
only lately those searchers began to 
look for laws, and then they discov- 


‘danger in isolated studies. 


Professor Drum-: 


ered evolution. Science found a philos- 
ophy of things. —_ | 

Specific studies cramped those who 
confined themselves thereto. There 
were jealousies between the scientist 
and the rhetorician, between the classic- 
ist and the philosopher. ‘They failed 
to perceive that greatness was common 
and depended on all. There was great 
Knowledge 
was only useful in its relation to other 
things. The aim of a university should 
be to unify knowledge. No student 
should be permitted to leave a univer- 
sity without being made acquainted 
with evolution, which was the key to 
general knowledge. 





Professor Drummond paid a high 
tribute to the universities of the 
United States. He said they were 
abreast of the times, and their chairs 
of philosophy were the admiration 
of Europe. The learned Scotchman 
closed amid applause with the follow- 
ing words: 

Students of the University of Chi- 
cago, what are you to do to help on the 
evolution of the world? In the first 
place grasp the idea of the world, the 
moving world. The old conception of 
the world was statistical; be yours 
dynamical. Dwell on that vision of 
ascending things, of mending men, of 
evolving states, nations, cities, worlds. 
Add to that, second, a faith. The 
world not only moves, but it may be 
moved by you. Third, the way to help 
it to evolve is to evolve yourself. . 

Following this was an address by 
Mr. Walker, presenting the new mus- 
eum to the university. President Har- 
per responded accepting the gift of Mr. 
Walker.” 

Many blessings come to those who 
thus in their iife time, do such gener-_ 
ous acts. 

From the great University we turn 
home, and to our own Normal College, 
which perhap has a greater mission in 


the perpetuation of truths and princi- 


ples less widely recognized and ob- 
served. Each institution of learning 
has its place in the world, and while 
some seem to be more prominent than 
others, the great numbers and influence 
of the one class need in no measure 
weaken the purpose and success of the 
more humble. ; 

We have much to encourage us to 
labor on in this work through all of the 
difficulties that attend it, but we need 
more of the sympathy and prayers of 
others. ELia J. BRUMBAUGH. 
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Subscribe for the Ecuo. 
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ONE OF THE SIGHTS AT THE 
LATE FAIR. 





Every man, woman and child in the 
city of Chicago knows the story of the 
first Columbian half dollar, and in all 
parts of the country more or less has 
appeared in the public press regarding 
this now famous piece of silver. But 
for the benefit of world’s fair visitors 
from abroad a brief resume of its history 
will prove interesting. To the EveEn- 
inc Post belongs the credit of suggest- 
ing the idea that has devel» ped so ben- 
eficially to the exposition and to the 
purchasers of the coin. 


By an act of Congress, the United 
States government appropriated $2,500, 
000 to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in the form of half dollars of special 
design, to be known asthe “Columbian 
half dollar.”’ 
before the coins were minted the Even- 
inG Post suggested that the first coin 
struck from the dies should bring a pre- 
mium, and called for bids. The first 
bid was $50, the next $75, then $100, 
and so on until Sept. 29, on which date 
the highest recorded bid was $1,050. 
At this juncture Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, proprietors of the Remington 
typewriter, sent in their written offer of 
$10,000, accompanied by a certified 
check. Nobody was more surprised 
than the directors, and the lively bid- 
ding that had been going on for over a 
month was abruptly terminated by this 
audacious stroke on the part of the 
Remington people, who chosethis meth- 
od of making a contribution to the ex- 
position. 


For over two months the Remington 
offer was held, pending the possibility 
of a higher bid, and on Dec. 19 the coin 
was formally delivered to them by a 
committee composed of the president 
and other officials of the exposition. 

Eyery precaution has been taken to 
preserve the identity of the coin. Ac- 
companied by a sworn certificate from 
the superintendent of the miut, the coin 
came to Chicago carefully packed ina 
special box bearing the mint’s seals. 
These seals were broken in the presence 
of witnesses representing both the ex- 
position and the Remington company. 
The coin was then inclosed in a tempo- 
rary glass case, which was immediateiy 
sealed up and deposited in the presence 
of the same witnesses in a safety depos- 
it vault, one key of which was held by 
the exposition company and the other 
by the typewriter company. A few 
weeks ago the coin was removed from 
the vault and an expert from Spauld- 
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ing’s engraved a private mark on its 
face; it was then placed in a permanent 
case composed of cast brass and plate 
glass. With it were locked up the sev- 
eral certificates; the case was then her- 
metically sealed, the key-holes cement- 
ed and the keys destroyed. : 

The coin was on exhibition in the 
Remington booth, northeast corner 
main balcony, manufactures and liberal 
arts building, from 9 until 5:30, at 
which time it was locked up in a Cary 
screw door bank safe with time lock at- 
tachment. 

The Remington people displayed 
the coin in their booth during the con- 
tinuance of the exposition, after which 
they proposed presenting it to one of the 
public museums of Chicago, where it 
will remain as a permanent souvenir, 
when the great exposition itself is a 
thing of the past. 


The remainder of the coins were — 


sold by the exposition company on the 
grounds for $1 each, at which price they 
found ready sale.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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ALUMNI ENDOWMENT FUND. 





The fourth annual report ofthe Alum- 
ni Association Endowment Fund has 
recently been issued, and shows total 
cash receipts amounting to $471.34 and 
expenditures of $286.54; the latter 
amount includes 7 Association Scholar- 
ships which lighten the financial bur- 
dens of 7 worthy Normal students. 
Since the formation of this fund, 12 of 
these scholarships have been used. 

There are 51 contributors who have 
pledged to this worthy movement an 
equivalent endowment of $3,220; the 
annual interest of which is at present 
paid, and only the interest of which can 
be used for scholarships. Thus have 
our alumni deprived themselves of 
money to help continually smooth the 
pathway of those who shall come after 
them. These in turn repay the loan, 


and thus the benefits grow in ever wi- 


dening circles—the giver and the recip- 
ient grow better and stronger in the 
light of zealous devotion to the Normal 
and to the cause of education. These 
cash payments are the first fruits of la- 
bor after graduation, and come laden 
with echoes of earnest effort and of en- 
larged success—success rendered poss- 
ible through practical instruction and 
careful equipment for the duties of life. 
It is honorable to be a factor in this 
splendid work, and, though the results 
are yet comparatively small, there has 
been laid a broad foundation for an im- 
posing and especially useful structure. 
All workers are most welcome. 


The alumni are scattered throughout | 
this great land and in several foreign 
lands, and their periodical payments 


keep alive their interest in the old Nor- | | 


mal while they bring great encourage- 


ment to the faculty and.to the trustees 


—to all the Normal workers. Active, 
successful students and-graduates are | 
the jewels of each educational institu- 
tion; and, after the termination of 
school days, active reciprocal. interest, 
each in the other, forms a delightful in- 
fluence and inspiration. os 
Special and general endowments -are 
of vital importance to every education- 
al institution. There must be growth 
or soon there is decay. Enlarging rev- 
enues best enable the parent trunk to 
develop the perfect fruit resulting from 
steady enlargement and therough equip- © 
ment—there never can be thorough 
equipment without great expenditures 
ot time and money. ‘The practical ex- 
ample of the alumni is earnestly com- 
mended to all friends of the Normal. 
* hia a 
LITERARY NOTES FOR NOVEM- 
BER. : | 








Marion Crawford opened up a new line 
of thought in his article entitled “Rome, 
the Capital of a New Republic,” appear- 
ing in the October Cosmopolitan. It is 
not likely that the October number will 
have the success which attended that 
for September. The extraordinary spec- 
tacle was presented of a 124 cent maga- 
zine selling for 50 and 75 cents, and 
many hundreds were even sold at $1.00 
each. Probably the record remains 
without a parallel, in periodical.sales, 
of a number proving so interesting that, 
after 211,000 copies had been sold; the 
News Company had orders for 50,000 
morethan they could supply, while 
dealers in various parts of the country, 
discovering the esteem in which. the 
magazine was held, immediately raised 
their prices to double, treble, quadruple 
and in many cases to eight times the 
regular price. The publishers do not 
yet know what their real circulation is, 
owing to the limited capacity of their 
presses; but machinery is being put in 
place which will supply an edition for 
December exceeding 300,000, and dur- 
ing that month it will be possible to de- 
termine just how many Cosmopolitans. 
the public will buy. .This deservedly 
popular magazine for a whole year, and 
the Ecuo for $1.60, postage paid. 


A number of the patrons of the Ecxo 
have availed themselves of. our offer: to 
furnish the Cosmopolitan Magazine and 
the EcuHo for $1.60; but we would like 
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to have all our subscribers avail them- 
selves of this very liberal offer. We 
offer one of the best of the illustrated 
magazines, until quite recently furnish- 
ed at $300, forming two volumes of 
nearly eight hundred pages, most of the 
articles beautifully illustrated, and the 
Ecuo all for $1.60. The new volume of 
the Cosmopolitan—xvi-commenced with 
the November number of 1893. Those 


who desire to secure those charming» 
volumes of Memorrs of the great gener-. 


als, can have them on the following 
terms, each including a subscription to 
the Cosmopolitan and the Ecuo for one 
year. 

Grant's, 2 vols., sold by subscrip- 


tion for $7.00, - - 
Sherman’s, 2 vols., sold by sub- 


scription for $5.00 - - 3.60 
MeClellan’s, 1 vol., $3.75, 2.85 
Sheridan’s, 2 vols., 6.00, 3.60 
R. E. Lee’s, 1 vol., 3.75, 2.85 


The postage, or express charges on 
the books must be paid by the purchas- 
er. Postage, one-half cent peroz. The 
books weigh—Grant’s, 96 oz., Sher- 
man’s, 92 oz., Sheridan’s, 84 oz., Me- 
Clellan’s, 48 oz., Lee, 56 oz Thisisa 
rare opportuhity to secure these valu- 
able historic volumes at a very low rate’ 


Mes. A. D. T. Watney bas taken up 
the pen again, and has written a series 
of familiar letters to American girls for 
publication in Zhe Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal during 1894. 


Mrs. Frances Hopeson Burnett has | 


been induced to revive “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” in a series of articles just 
completed for Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, 
in which she tells “How Fauntleroy 
Really Occurred,” and traces the con- 
ception of the story, the development 
of the character as he lived under her 
own eyes, and describes Fauntleroy as 
he is to-day—her own son. 

No other weekly periodical gives such a 
variety of entertaining, and instructive 
reading at so low a price as Zhe Youths’ Com- 
panion, There is something of special inter- 
est and value for every member of the fam- 
ily for every week, and an unsurpassed va- 


$3.60 | 











riety of articles. will be published in the 68th ! 


volume for 1894. It is beyond comparison. 


All new subscribers for 1894 at $1.75 will re- | 


ceive the remaining numbers of this year 
free, and also a copy of their beautiful col- 
ored picture, ‘“‘Sweet Charity.’’ Write to 
the publishers for illustrated announce- 
ments, Boston, Mass. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made arrangements with the publishers of 
the beautiful engravings entitled “The 
Smile’’ and “The Frown,’”’? which will en- 
able us to offer these elegent pictures at a 
rate that will enable any one to secure a set. 


The engraved surface is 10x193q inches, on | 


plate paper 24x32 inches. They sell at 1 


per copy. 


We will furnish the two for $1.50 | 








or we will furnish either asa premium to 
any one who will send us ten paid subscribers | 


Cosmopolitan. Magazine 


at 25 cents each, and ten cents to pay pack- 
ing, orthe two for twenty subseribers and 
15 cents. These engravings are really very 
fine. A copy of each adorns the library 
walls of Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh 
home in Huntingdon, Pa. 


in bis 








OUR BOOK OF! OFFER. _ 
CLASSICS OF THE WORLD 

IN HANDY FORM FOR THE POCKET. 
20 Superb Little Volumes in Substantial Enamel 
Paper Covers, Perfectly Bound. . 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers 
that we have made a contract whereby we can 
furnish them with standard books at absolutely 
less than wholesale prices. The books which, we 
offer are by world famous writers and are printed 
from absolutely new type specially made for these 
works. The books are bound by an entirely new 
process which does away with the old style thread 
or wire binding. Each leaf is bound into the 


book separately and amalgamated with the whole | 
| allowing the book to lay perfectly flat when open 


giving ease and comfort to the reader. 
The books are equal to any that you could pur- 

chase for 25 ccnts. 

1. The Reveries of a Bachelor, or, a Book of the 
Heart.—By Ik. Marvel, (Donald G. Mitchell.) 
. Lays of Ancient Rome. —By Lord Macaulay. 
. A Tillyloss Scandal.—J. M. Barrie. . 
The House of the Seven Gables.—By ‘Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. 
. Cranford.—By Mrs, Gaskell. 
The Coming Race. —Lord Lytton. 
. Dream Life.—By Ik. Marvel, (Donald G. 
Mitchell. 
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Mrs. Shelly, 
g. A Book of Golden Deeds.—By C. M. Yonge. 
. Mosses from an old Manse.—By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 
The Scarlet Letter—By N athaniel Hawthorne. 
Essays of Elia.—By Charles Lamb. 
Vicar of Wakefield.—By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Twice-Told Tales.—By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Paul and Virginia.—By Bernardin De Saint 
Pierre. 
Story of an African Farm.—By Ralph Iron, 
(Olive Schreiner.) 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers—By Wm. Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun. 
Lucile.—By Owen Meredith, 
Lyton.) 
19. Dreams.—By Olive Schreiner. 


Il. 
12; 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


_ 20. Black Beauty.—By Anna Sewell. 


21. One of the Profession. 


To any one who will forward the subscription 
price of the EcHo, and Io cents, we will send 
either one of these books postage paid. Anyone 
who will secure ten subscribers to the EcHo at 
25 cents and 25 cents additional can select three 
of the books; and.each subscriber can select one 


| book by adding ro cents, all of which will be 


sent postage paid, These are superb little vol- 
umes, and every one a literary gem. 





“JONATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Normal College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., 


Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 
tion, in all its Departments. 


Students may enter at any time during 
the school year of Normal College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogties, and full information 
address, 


NORMAL COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


{ Under control of the Trustees of Normal College. ] 
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. Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometbus.—By 


(Robert Lord 
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. THE 


. AND THE 
JUNIATA ECHO, 
BOTH FOR $1.60 A YEAR! 


The Great. Illustrated. ronthlies have in 
the past sold fur $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 
1536 pages of rea ling matter by the greatest wri- — 

ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $3.00 a year. 
In January last it put inthe most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what . 
is really a wonder : 


We will cut the price of the Magazine in half for you! 


Think of it, 128 pages. of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
- would: sell t in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY 192 CENTS. 


We will seni you the Cosmopolitan Mag- 


| azine, which has the strongest staff of regular 


contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.60 a year. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


|For Sunday Schools, Choirs, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Singing Schools, &e. 


“PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
| First class goods at,popular prices, ~ 
WM. BEERY, 
pigkamaa niece semudeeenliaas Pa. 


CASH CLOTHING ‘STORE. 


We have always a fall a full and comple as- 
sortment of 


Men's Boys and Children's Clothing, 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 
TRUNKS, Ete. 

Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 
“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


buy and sell for cash only, and base 

accordingly. Call and examine 

and get prices. No trouble to show 
Verv. truly, 


oO. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


: wTHEsj 
ey Cycle & Electrical Depet, 
| f | HUNTINGDON, PA: 


Headquarters for Bicycles and 
all Cycling Sundries. 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
laraest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 


Normal Rommel Couegen) = 


We 
prices 
goods 
goods. 
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HEAD QUARTERS | 


| 


_—_—_FOR— 
Dry Goods, Notions, 
Ladie’s Misses’ and Children’s . | 
COATS, CLOAKS, WRAPS AND SHAWLS. 
Ladies’ Suits, Wrappers, and Shirt Waists, (Latest Style.) 


BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 
FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 

A Full Stock of 
Groceries, Queensware, 
Wood and Willow Ware. 

I buy projuce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods — 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Ete. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 
Time is money, und the place to save money is at 


THOMAS S. JOHNSTON'S 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. | 





UNIQUE BAKERY, | 
FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, 


Crackers, &c., always on hand. 


Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 


Next to Opera House, 





H ON, - PA. a oe 
paisa aan Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 
Dr. e L. ROBB, Custom work to order, 
neatly and promptly done. 
DENTIST, All goods guaranteed 


509 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


And Dealerin 


Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, 


JUNIATA ECHO. 


L. BLOOM, | 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, 


RUBBERS, &c. 
, and Repairing 


and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





WILL H. SEARS, 








1893. 1893. 
~~ WM. REED, 


DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, 
TRIMMINGS, &c., &c., 
5th and Washington Sts, 
HUNTINGCON, PA. 
| a cae 
My entire attention is given 
to the above business, and that 
means careful attention in buy- 
ing, and a desire to give the 
very best value possible to my 
patrons. Ina nutshell it means 


a safe place for you to buy the 
above goods. 


WILLIAM REED. 















Over 4,000,000 Pounds 


as represented, 


| of fine paper used yearly in the manufacture 
of Blair’s Writing Tablets. 
output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro- 
duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
and low prices? ‘‘Climax’’ (note size), 
‘Paragon’? (packet size), and ‘‘Good Luck’? 
| (letter size) are our most popular tablets. 
Ask your stationer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 
| three 2-cent stamps for book No. 10 of 





Doesn’t 6 tons . 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 
Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


516 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


handsome samples, or send 25c. and receive 
a Climax Packet, with samples included, free. 


| J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 

















Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, Religion, and General Intelligence. 
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Physical Culture. 
The ancient Greeks gave very care- 
ful attention to this important part of 


education, and all their young people 


engaged in gymnastic exercises. Even 
the young girls of Sparta were expect- 
ed to be good gymnasts, and their bod- 
ies were beautifully developed by the 
physical training that was enjoined 
upon them by their national usages. 
The Grecians believed that the mind 
could not possibly rise in culture to the 
proper limit of its power, unless the 
body was in a highly developed healthy 
state. Hence the adage, 
in corpore sano."’ Philosophers and 
- physicians united in their efforts to se- 
cure the highest development, and 
physical symmetry of the bodies of the 
young while students in the schools of 
the land. But all classes resorted to 
the public gymnasiums for the purpose 
of further development, and clergymen, 
doctors, lawyers, students, governors, 
and society people were the patrons of 
the respectable gymnasiums, and all re- 
ceived the benefit from the culture, that 
enabled them to perform their part in 
the drama of that busy life in a more 
acceptable manner. 


‘“‘Vens sana 


Four Systems. 

There are several systems of physical 
training, the principal ones designated 
as the Swedish, the German, the Eng- 
lish and the American. Each of these 
systems has its advocates, and its poss- 
ible advantages, and the teachers of 
each claim that their system is the best. 
The Swedish system was originated by 
Ling about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Itis a system of volun- 
tary movements of the different parts of 
the body to increase the circulation of 
the several parts and so enhance their 
development, the leg, the back and 
chest, the heart, the shoulder, the res- 
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piratory, the balance, and movements. 
The German system was founded by 
Jahn about 1810. It embraced three 
departments—school, popular and mili- 
tary gymnasium. Its object was to 
make the youth of the country strong 
and courageous, for the purposes of de 
fence. The English system is one of 
fine athletic exercises, and has a won- 
derful influence on the moral and social 
qualities of the young. It-was tried 
with great success in France, where 
there is special attention given to gym- 
nastic culture. The system known as 
the American system is a combination 
or a mixture of the German and Swed- 
ish systems, but our teachers select the 
best ideas from all systems; and, it 
should be called the eclectic system. 
The combination produces good results. 


The Benefits and Uses. 

All gymnastic exercises should be di- 
rected towards the promotion of a heal- 
thy activity ofall the organs of the body, 
to the making and enriching of the 
blood, the correcting of defects and the 
perfection of the human figure, with 
every physical possibility attained. 
There is a wonderful beauty in the 
highly cultivated figure of a man or 
woman. Nothing is more beautiful 
than graceful sweet healthy women, or 
strong manly men, and nothing is more 
pitiable than those sickly illy-developed 
young people who ought to be just the 
reverse of this condition. The Spartan 
girls could not marry until they had, 
through careful training, attained a 
healthy, fully developed, beautiful body 
and the result on the nation was shown 
in the strength, and courage of the war- 
riors of that country. The bodies of 
both sexes were healthy and beautiful- 
ly developed. A part of the muscles of 
our bodies waste from lack of use, and 
this is deformity, which soon results in 
disease, weakness and premature death. 
The organs of the body, from want of 
proper use, lose a portion of their func- 
Hon and become diseased. The lung 
capacity is about five pints, at every in- 
spiration, but the ordinary inflation is 
only about one and one-half pints. 





ee | Stee eects mee 


The custom or habit of full inspiration 


would prevent flat chests, pale counte- _ 


nances, sallow complexions, enerva- 
tions, and disease of the lungs; and form 
a race of consumptives we would soon 
have full-chested, able-bodied men and 
women, enjoying the fullest physical 
powers and development; for as the 
lungs assume their full functions and 
perform their part in the physical or- 
ganization, the blood is enriched, all 
the tissues and organs are properly 
nourished and the most buoyant health 
results. Mental ability rests in a great 
measure upon a proper development of 
the chest capacity andlung power. A 
feeble, consumptive body is not the one 
that leads in any great movement for 
the good, advancement or liberation of 
the world. Able thought cannot be ac- 
complished by a mind weakened by 
cdlisease. 

The Dangers. 

These will be found in the tendency 
of the age to divert proper gymnastic 
exercises to athletic sports; and, instead 
of the careful training of the body un- 
der a competent instructor, where spe- 
cial attention is given to the develop- 
ment of the parts of the bodies of 
students that are somewhat defective, 
and most need the culture, the brutal 
game of foot-ball is the fashion; and, 
from a commendable, beautiful exer- 
cise, that could not fail to commend 
itself to the admiration of the thought- 
ful, the brutal exercise of wallowing in 
the mud, disfiguring and injuring the 
image of God, carries the applause of 
the populace, and the desire of notori- 
ety is elevated, while the design of the 
gymnasiums is lost in the popular ap- 
plause. The approval of the promis- 
cuous crowd is seldom a guide to the 
right; and here the principal is graphi- 
cally illustrated. All agree that foot- 
ball is brutal, and it is known that a 
number of lives have been lost in Eng- 
land and America, during the last sea- 
son in the field, and others maimed for 
life, and still the crowds gather to see 
the game, and professing christian pa- 
rents give their sons to make up the 
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‘“‘teams,’? and themselves become in- 
terested spectators when the ‘‘game’’ 
is played. Rowing and cricket had 
their advantages in developing muscu- 
lar strength; but here the ablest and 
strongest are selected to use their 
strength, and power to injure and dis- 
able those who show most agility and 
activity. Noble manly sports are to 
be commended but those brutal exhi- 
bitions should rest under the condem- 
nation of all right thinking people, 
and be banished from the list of college 
and school sports. 

Natural Eloquence. 

The eloquence, in public speaking, 
that is spontaneous, and natural in its 
operations, is often more effective, and 
powerful than that which has been pro- 
duced by the most careful adherence to 
the rules of oratory. Those who have 
the natural gift of eloquence in public 
speaking, or private conversation, 
should not, however, depend wholly 
upon that gift; but should carefully 
study to direct their natural powers to 
the best effects, while those who do not 
possess such natural qualities should 
place themselves under the most careful 
training, that such lack may be covered 
up by the results of the training. 

Eloquence does not consist in loud 
tones, although the word means ‘‘to 
speak out,’’ but it is the clothing of 
thought in such language, and of mak- 
ing our utterances in such a manner as 
is best adapted to convey our meaning, 
and to produce conviction, or carry per- 
suasion to the minds of those addressed. 


It is the reverse of loud speaking. 


Those who are eloquent have the power 
of impressive utterances, and beautiful 
expression. But, there may be elo- 
quence in. written language, by the ex- 
pression of thought in appropriate lan- 
guage, and sentiments in a pleasing and 
forcible manner. Then the silence of 
some men is more eloquent than the 
most forcible words of others; and even 
the mannerism of a speaker may be elo- 
quent when no word is expressed, an 
awkward manner will sometimes frus- 
trate the design of the most appropriate 
expression. All the study and training 
of tutors, and schools sometimes fails to 
accomplish what careful habits of 
thought and action may bring to those 
who will ‘‘observe’’ carefully. A cor- 
respondent of the Avening Star (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), recently visited the Bre- 
thren Church at Antietam, Md., and 
was present at the Sunday service, and 
gives a tribute to natural eloquence 


_ spiration. 


which is worthy of presentation as an 
example. Hesays ‘The whole congre- 
gation knelt. The prayer ended, the 
worshippers remained upon their knees; 
a solemn hush pervaded the little 
church; then an aged brother commenc- 
ed the recital of the Lord’s prayer, slow- 
ly and reverently the words dropping 
from his lips. I have heard many re- 
nowned pulpit orators, I have listened 
to some of the best actors of the day, 
but as compared with the recital of the 
Lord’s prayer by the aged Dunkard 
brother the pulpit orators and the actors 
have as yet only learned the alphabet 
of expression in the school in which the 
old man is so proficient.”’ 

A quiet, forcible, eloquent tone, man- 
ner, and expression has the advantage 


of commanding the attention of the 


hearers to what a speaker has to pre- 
sent, while a loud, boisterous tone di- 
verts the mind, and the argument pre- 
sented is correspondingly weakened. 
One of the most forcible preachers that 
the writer ever listened to, scarcely 
raised his voice above the conversation- 
al tone. ‘The conviction of the justness 
of a speaker’s or writer’s cause is a 
great inspiration to eloquence, and 
places the advantages of a natural ora- 
tor with a just, good cause and a strong 
conviction of its justness, farin advance 
of all studied oratory lacking such in- 
But no argument should be 
raised against the study of oratory by 


those whose duty it is to present argu-. 


ments, and lead the thought of the 
world. All are leaders or nothing, and 
without preparation for the work how 
can any one be successful in leading. 
The work of the age is preparation, 
then conquest; and those without the 
preparation are lost to sight and in- 
fluence. 

Wealth. 


Wealth is not the way to heaven, but the 
contrary; let all your care be to live well, and 
you may be sure that you will never die 
poor.—BISHOP HENSHAW. 


Rather let him who would prosper in 
this life, and die happy see to it that he 
lives right. Those who accumulate 
most in this world will appear before 
the judgment seat with as empty a cof- 
fer as the beggar by the wayside. But 
there will be a difference, and that will 
be in how the work of this life has been 
performed. It is a great reflection up- 
on this age that a politician may buy 
his way into office by the free distribu- 
tion of his dollars: but, a place in heav- 
en has never been open to barter and 
sale, and may not be purchased by any 


valuable consideration; as values are es- 
timated in this life. The one such ef- 
fort recorded in the New Testament, 
was met by the stinging rebuke ‘“Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou | 
hast thought that the gift of God may 


be purchased with money.’’ ‘The life 


we live determines our relation to the 
endless future when we die. They who © 
have toiled to-accumulate wealth only, 
and havenct alarge balance in the way — 
of helpful charity, and good deeds to 
their credit, when they die, will be poor 
indeed, even though they may have | 
clear titles to farms of many acres, may 


own blocks of towering granite struc- 


tures in the business centres of the 
great cities, may be able to show large 
blocks of stocks, mining or manufactur- 
ing interests, or bonds with largely in- 
creasing numbers. 

The way to heaven isa clear way, 
through good works faithfully perform- 
ed; helpful charity, faith in God, and 
all done to His honor. ‘There is more 
helpfulness when there is no element of | 
charity, must not be overlooked in the 
account. <A struggling one needs the 
help you can give; you withhold it, the 
energy lags, and the effort ceases. In 
such cases your money would have help- 
ed to do what your prayers could not 
accomplish. Where is the thoughtful 
person who does not recall a case when 
the needed help enabled a worthy 
struggling one to obtain an education, 
and by it a ‘‘start in life’? that has led 
on to glorious work for the Master, and 
great good to humanity? When thus 
used our money, even, may be a help 
to open the pearly gates to our joyous 
entrance. All these helpful things are 
accounted to us for righteousness, and 
the Psalmist says, ‘‘I was young, and 
now am old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.”’ 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


NoTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and atso from friends of the school. 


Eld. Jacob Oller, wife and May, at- 
tended the special Bible Term again. 
Their presence is expected, and seems 
necessary to complete the attendance 
and work.—Eld. D. L. Miller spent a 
week at the Normal, preaching and 
lecturing during the special Bible Term. 
His lectures on Bible Lands were high- ~ 
ly appreciated. A gentleman of the 
town, whose taste and ability are un- 
questioned, remarked that ‘‘ these lect- 
ures did him more good than he would 
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derive from a year’s preaching. The 


crowded chapel indicated the apprecia- 
tion of the lectures. The illustrated 
talks were very, good, clear, and in- 
structive. Eld. Miller is doing a good 
work, teaching the truth of the Bible, 
and with a conviction that could scarce- 
ly be reached by regular preaching. 
Such a course of lectures will be a great 
help to the Bible teaching in any local- 
ity.—Chas. O. Beery is teaching suc- 
cessfully near his Ohio home. He is 
an enthusiastic worker.—C. R. Rosen- 
berger (’93) is closing a splendid term 
of school in Ohio. He has completed 
a Business course since leaving his 
Alma Mater. ‘They who rest content 
with present qualifications must fall be- 
hind in the race of life. Add to your 


knowledge more knowledge, and other — 


virtues as well.—E. E. Blough who 
_ has been teaching at Nokesville, Va., 
expects to return for Spring term to 
complete the Junior work. His room- 
mate is to come with him. A number 
of others have written that they will 
bring one or more with them. If each 
student, returning. would bring along 
another, the school would soon be com- 
pelled to enlarge its facilities, and the 
good done would be correspondingly en- 
larged.—Dr. S. O. Brumbaugh, (’82) 
of Pittsburgh, has been quite sick, 
and returned to his parental home 
at Grafton, Pa., to recuperate. 
doctor has distinguished himself in cer- 
tain lines of surgical work, but needs 
to guard his own health while caring 
for that of others. The most self-sac- 
rificing calling in this world is that of 
a physician.—K. B. Moomaw (’92) is 
is doing acceptable work as piincipal of 
the public schools at Warrior’s Mark. 
—Miss Maggie Arnold has charge of 
the correspondence of the President, 
and is teaching enthusiastic classes in 
stenography and type-writing.—Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh has lectured at Ber- 
wyn, Pottstown, Hamburg, East Sa- 
lem, Johnstown, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Jersey City since Jan. 25. He has 
also preached at above a dozen places 
in the same time. He has taught reg- 
ularly his classes, and during the Bible 
term lectured daily on the book of Job. 
He is always busy.—Eld. C. Johnston, 
of Uniontown, Pa., spent some time at 
the Bible term, and preached in the 
chapel. He will be remembered by 
many in his very successful work 
among us a few years ago; and the 
great gathering into the church under 
his ministry. 
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We are glad that the time has come 


when men, women, and children seem 
to be reaching out and hungering after 


Bible knowledge, or religious teaching. 


It is a good omen and a matter for re- 
joicing on the part of all who are inter- 
ested in christianizing the world, by 
bringing the blazing light of truth to 
the minds of the people. But from 
whence cometh this desire—this awak- 
ening? Do we breathe it from the air, 
or is it brought to us on the wings of 
the wind and storm? 
out side of us? 


Is it in us or 
These are questions for 
our solving, as there is a cause some- 
where and a corresponding responsibil- 
ity. If itcomes through human instru- 
mentalities we should bestir ourselves 
to see or know how much we are being 
interested in this work. Ifthe Lord 1s 
not using us it will be well to know 
why not. And whether we are excep- 
tions orrejections. After all it is won- 
derful what the Lord can do through 
us if we are willing to be the clay in 
the hands of the potter. 

Only a few years ago, and how little 
religious teaching was done in connec- 
tion with the schools and colleges of 
our land! And how is it to-day? And 
in thinking along this line, the thought 
came to us, did our schools have any- 
thing to do with it? Let us see. 
Eighteen years ago there was a germ 
fanned into life in this place. 
an educational voice which said: ‘‘In 
all your getting, get wisdom.’’ And 
the whole matter, in burdened hearts, 
was laid upon the altar of prayer. The 
Bible must be one of the text books— 
With an almost prophetic 
vision that which is gradually coming, 
was seen. And to this end, though in 
fear and trembling, the effort was si- 
lently directed. . 

First school, church, prayer-meet- 
ing, Bible class, and a gradual enlarg- 
ing towards regular Bible work in the 
school. ‘This was the beginning of 
larger things. And whether the wind 
took it up and scattered it to the near 
and far, or whether it was scattered by 
those who were blessed by it, we know 
not. But it scattered and fell into good 
soil and now, all over this land there 
are teachings of the blessed truths of 
the Bible. ‘ 

Following this, in our own schools, 
was the introduction of the ‘‘ Special 
Bible Terms,’’ for the benefit of such 
as could not take a regular course in 
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our schools. These have been grow- 
ing encouragingly and the outlock 
now is that they will branch out and 
multiply until. Bible schools will be 
considered as essential to the spiritual 
development and growth of the church- | 
es as prayer-meetings, Sunday-schools, 
and series of meetings. 

When we look back at the small be- 
ginnings of these things the thought 
comes to us—from whence all this? 
And yet it is not so wonderful after all. 
Simply distribution by dispersion. And 
this is the way that all good works are 
pushed forward. 

In systematic work and making it 
practicle the Bible Term is growing 
encouragingly and had it not been for 
the present stringency of money mat- 
ters our late class would have been 
much larger than it was. Yet, consid- 
ering all the attending circumstatices 
the attendance was encouraging and 
the teaching done, quite up to the stan- 
dard. The Lectures on Bible Lands 
were interesting and instructive, and 
brought a full house each evening. 
The preaching was more varied than 
on former occasions because of greater 
number of ministers taking part in the 
work. The results, however, were 
good, and during the term a number 
came out on the Lord’s side by profes- 
sing Christ and putting him on in holy 
baptism. 
dnring the term expressed themselves 
well pleased with the work and have 
returned to their homes with a new 
inspiration for Bible study, and may 
we not hope that the seed sown will 
produce an abundant harvest for the 
Master? So may it be. H. B. B. 
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SPREADING THE GOSPEL. 





Convention Hall in Washington, D.. 
C. having a seating capacity of about 
six thousand is daily, except Saturday, 
during the month of February, filled to 
overflowing with people listening to the 
earnest words of Mr. Moody and to the 
sweetly tuned words of Mr. Sankey. 
Across one end of the vast hall is a se- 
ries of elevated seats holding the great 
choir of 1800 singers—the largest ever 
organized in this country to sing the 
Gospel into the hearts of listening thou- 
sands. In front of the choir is a large 
platform from the front of which Mr. 
Moody speaks, and upon which the 
ministers of the city and the ‘‘workers”’ 
are gathered—to the number of about 
soo. All christian denominations have 
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gladly united in actively assisting the 
cause by liberal cash contributions and 
the daily presence of numerous earnest 
workers intent upon securing souls and 
leading them to Christ. Almost imme- 
diately after the commencement of the 
series of meetings a marked increace of 
enthusiasm was felt in all the churches. 
No one can measure the far reaching 
results, and there isno other city in our 
great land from which these results will 
be so widely disseminated. After each 
service there is an ‘‘inqtirer’s meeting’’ 
to which nearly all remain, and during 
which the chorus preaches through tts 
sweet songs from Gospel Hymns 5 and 
- 6. During this singing the workers 
pass everywhere throughout the build- 
ing asking individually ‘‘Are you a 
Christian?” 
written upon specially prepared cards, 
the denomination preferred is indicated, 
and pastors or other active workers 
from that denomination soon call upon 
each interested person for conversation 
and prayer. , 

The Gospel is forcibly presented in 
plain but earnest words, and few listen- 
ers leave without determining to live a 
better life. The speakers intersperse 
and illustrate the presentation of truth 
with stories of human experience under 
conditions similar to those cited in the 
text. The other night one of the mem- 
bers of the choir reported a personal re- 
sult of the meetings. For a long time 
she had despaired of ever receiving a 
considerable sum of money due her from 
a young man for boarding. He came 
to her saying that he had attended the 
meetings, had been converted, and that 
he would begin right by paying the 
money long due her. She brought it 
to the managers and gave it toward the 
expenses as from the Lord, not her own. 
No face showed more happiness than 
hers, and no one sang more earnestly. 
Many such results have occurred, and 
many hundreds of faces have turned 
heavenward. 

The Y. M. C. A. numbering about 
1200 members, and the High School 
boys serve as ushers. When the doors 
are opened the great building is filled 
in ten to fifteen minutes and large num- 
bers daily go to the ‘‘overflow meeting’’ 
In a neighboring church. 

Upon the Sabbath there is an after- 
noon meeting for women, and an even- 
ing meeting for men—so as to secure a 
larger individual attendance. The 
choir attends all services and faithfully 


assists in the grand work. ‘The writer 


Names and addresses are 


has never seen a more impressive scene 
than when seated in the chcir and look- 
ing out over a sea of men’s faces, most 
of them young men, illuminated from 
overhead by many hundreds of incan- 
descent lights and from within by the 
results of earnest Gospel truth, and 
awakened resolutions. Such an audi- 
ence is an inspiration to speakers and 
to singers, and the angelic hosts must 
longingly listen to the attuned praise of 
our Heavenly Father. They must 
gather near, and during the seasons of 
silent prayer must whisper into the ears 
of thousands, and prompt to nobler 
deeds. 

Upon Washington’s Birthday the 
great chcir was photographed. Nu- 
merous phonographic cylinders were 
also made thus perpetuating the splen- 
did vocal and instrumental music which 
is proving such a valuable aid in these 
meetings. It is a great achievement, 
to indefinitely perpetuate ennobling in- 
fluences. These cylinders will indefi- 
nitely sing of the love and life of Christ, 
long after the lips of the singers are 
stilled in death. All instrumentalities 
marking the advances of science are 
now liberally placed at the disposal of 
Gospel workers. Phonograph, tele- 
graph, printing press—every instru- 
mentality for spreading and preserving 
thought. All the sermons and other 
happenings of these daily Moody meet- 
ings are fully and fairly spread before 
the people, not only of this city, but 
also, tn a condensed form, before the 
reading world. Remember that when 
the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment reached New York the mails were 
too slow, and the entire text was tele- 
graphed and appeared in the Sunday 
papers of Chicago. Christian workers 
need to be more prayerful, more faith- 
ful, and more active in utilizing all the 
agencies of the age in spreading the 


Gospel of Christ—the gospel of good 


works. Alas! too often these agencies 
spread our back-slidings! Our duty 
and our only safety lies in a closer walk 
with God. MARCUS. 


February 24, 1894. 





The American University to be erec- 
ted at Washington, D. C., has during 
the last few weeks received two gifts 
amounting to $202,000.00. Itis to be 
a great Protestant university, and these 
liberal contributions in a season of 
financial depression are but laid bye in 
store for the great future. 
the Normal. 


Remember 








Uvion Deposit, Pa., 
Feb. 7, 1894. 
H. C. BALSBAUGH,* : 

_ Beloved :—Your noble 
letter ishere. I was astonished beyond 
measure to learn of your matriculation 
at Huntingdon. It was a wise step, 
and will lead to others still higher in 
the direction of usefulness. Sin and 
selfishness are synonyms. No.matter 
in what sphere of life our activities are 
extended and developed, self-gratifica- 
tion takes precedence of all other mo- 
tives. It is no less so in the literary 
and theologic than in the secular and 
financial. How many students are 
there in our schools whose self-interest 
in relation to mental luxury, and social 
position, and financial advantage, is 
wholly absorbed in the overwhelming 
consciousness of the claims of Jesus, 
and the desire to save souls? An over- 
mastering apprehension of the Divine 
Ideal of human life as embedied and 
exhibited in Jesus Christ, should be 
the supreme fact in every college cur- 
riculum. No erudition in sacred things 
constitutes a true knowledge of God 
that does not pattern after the intimacy 
of Emmanuel with His Father. ‘‘My 
Father and your Father: my God and 
your God.’’ John 20: 17. This is the 
sum total of religion; and religion is 
the sum total of life. The mind is not 
to be educated for ends not in perfect 
sympathy with ‘‘the eternal purpose 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 
Eph. 3: 11. Our education must be in 
harmony with the Divine aim in our 
creation. What this aim is has been 
fully revealed in the incarnation of 
the Christ of God. We are to be 
miniature Christs, as real and faithful 
expressions of God, according to our 
measure, as He is. The college is to 
be the seminary of the Holy Ghost. . 
There the soul is to be brought into 
deeper acquaintance with its own pow- . 
ers and wants and destiny, into larger 
knowledge of facts and principles, 
and into closer fellowship with God. 
We have no right of being apart from 
the Divine pleasure and glory. ‘‘How 
poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
how complicate, how wonderful ts man ! 
How passING HE WHO MADE HIM 
sucH!”? 

These are the sublime realities with 
which I would inspire every student in 
the literary and biblical institutions of 
our brotherhood. The culture of the 
intellect in alienation from God, only 





*A minister and student of Special Bible Term. 
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aggravates our sine and intensifies our 
doom. 
ed, but God-imagined, and have con- 
stitutional endowments that admit of 
endless evolution. ‘True education is 
not only accretion, but expansion, en- 
richment, an ingrowing of God, an 
ever-completing completion ‘‘zz Him 
who is the Head of all principality and 
power.’’ , Col. 2: 10 

Ah, my dear cousin, we have not yet 
learned the A BC of God's great Al- 
phabet of Humanity. ‘‘ Without con- 
troversy great is the Mystery of Godli- 
ness; GOD WAS MANIFEST IN THE 
FLESH.”’ 
Eternity in six words. ‘‘GOD WAS 
MANIFEST IN THE FLESH.” All 
the colleges and Bible institutes in the 


Brotherhood are only as a drop in the’ 


great bottomless, shoreless Pacific of 
the Ages of the Ages. 

Strong and holy and indistructible is 
the .bond that folds into a loving, 
Christ-pulsating unit the elect of God. 
See John 17: 21, 23. 
be one; AS THOU, FATHER, ART IN ME 
AND Lin THEE, THAT THEY ALSO 
MAY BE ONE IN US.”’ 7zis is the 


unity of the Spirit in the Bond of 


Peace.’’ Eph. 4: 3. Oh what an in- 
spiration, what an aspiration, what a 
goal, what a destiny! Who will reach 
it? Philip. 3: 14. 

C. H. BALSBAUGH. 








NOTES. 


Prof. John Fiske declares that there 
is not a competent scientific man in the 
world to-day who is not an evolutionist. 


The present advanced stage of scien- 
tific investigation causes no barrier to, 
or interference with established truths, 
faiths, beliefs, or hopes founded there- 
on. 


Every truth becomes the brighter, 
clearer, and more comprehensive for 
passing the scrutiny of criticism and 
rigid investigation. 


The Library, under the careful and 
helpful supervision of J. C. Reiff (93) 
is now open daily, and is filled with 
busy students. It may not be gener- 
ally known that the College has a 
splendid line of helpful books along the 
lines taught in the class-room. Over 
200 volumes will be added this term. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Latin and Greek, in the Spring Term, 
the language work will include the 


We are not only God-fashion- 


Here is the curriulum of © 


That they may. 





study of English words, with Hear ae 7 
post-paid. 


ivation from other languages and the 


history of their development to. their 


present forms and usage. This subject 
is a regular Junior branch in the Nor- 
mal Course, purposing to teach all that 


the common instruments of thought | 
come to us full of poetry and history, 
and intending to impress the relation . 


of our English to the Latin and Greek 
upon those who expect to continue 
classital studies. 


The next Annual Meeting of the | 
~ $3.00 a year; with EcHo, $3.00. 
The Architect? and Builders Edition is richly - 
adorned with plates in color, and with fine engrav- | 


Brethren (German Baptist) church will 


be held at Meyersdale, Somerset Co., 


Pa., May 29. Meyersdale is a deélight- 
ful location for the meeting. It is sit- 
uated on the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and we are assured that 


no effort will be spared by the manage- 


ment to make travel pleasant and safe 


for those who attend the meeting. The 


officers of the B. & O. road have been 


very courteous to the Brethren, in re-— 


spect to rates, ministerial favors, etc., 
and a large attendance at this meeting 


is expected. 


The readers of the Ecuo will be glad 


to learn that Prest. Brumbaugh has 
been elected to the chair of Pedagogy 
in the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. He will remain in charge 


here teaching and directing the work 


as now; and on Friday night and Sat- 
urday will meet his classes in the Uni- 
versity. He will lecture to the gradu- 


ate students on the History and Philos- 


ophy of Education; and to the under 
graduates on Methods and Principles 
in Education. His experience as sup- 
perintendent, teacher and lecturer com- 
bined with his post-graduate studies at 
Harvard and the University of Pa., 
made his selection to this important 
place possible. Linking the College 
here with the Univerity spirit will be 
most helpful and valuable to all our 
students. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Epwarp Box’s successful article in the Janu- 
ary Cosmopolitan on * ‘The Young Man in Business” 
has been reprinied in a tasteful and handy booklet 
form at 1o cents by The Curtis Publishing Com- 


pany, of Philadelphia. To this reprint Mr. Bok 


has added some 14 pages of editorial matter ans- 


wering “Three Uncertain Young Men.” 

the Ladies Home Journal (Vl riladelpbia, Pa. 
increases in popularity and worth, with each issue. 
The editor, Edward W. Bok, has associated with 
him an exceptionally able body of writers. It is a 
marvel how so very much can be given for such a 


nvin- 
very small amount. Try it a year, and be oe 


i & Co., 
Scientific American, a weekly periodical of such 


jects. 


read Mr. Moorehead's delightful article. 





bres Seperate Gomer tenein tt nting 





ced. “Only pe 00 a year; 


- The Household [Boston, “Mass. ] has been a fa- - 


_vorite in the editor's family for many. years, and 


the missing of a single number, is sure to cause in- 


quiry as to what has become of the Household. . 
It fills a place that is not occupied by any other 


periodical, $1.00 a year; with EcHo, $1.10. _ 


Free to all “brides” upon payment.of postage. - 


| We call attention:to the advertisement of Munn 
New York, who are the publishers of the. 


importance, that it should have a place in every 
dwelling, shop, office, school or library in the land. 
It is very popular in the Normal reading room. 


ings, illustrating the most: interesting example~ of | 
modern architectural construction, and allied sub- _ 
It is a splendid publication. $2.50 a year. 

Very few people spent much or any time in the 
Anthropological Building at the World’s Fair. 


Warren K. Moorehead tells of some of the quaint 


and curious people and things represented there 
in The Chicago Magazine of. Current. Topics for. 
February. Many will regret that they did not “do” 
this department more thoroughly when they have 
The 
magazine is 15 cents a copy or $1.50 a year. 

If you want to know all about new. books, as 
issued, subscribe for Boo# News—John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. Only 50 cents a year. 


MUSICAL CONTEST. 





We have received from the publishers, the two 
great rival marches : 

“Protective Tariff Grand March,” 
and 
“Free Trade Grand March.” 

The former is by the well known author, Will 
L.. Thompson, of East Liverpool, Ohio. The lat- 
teris by Wm. Lamartine, an author of equal talent, 
and both pieces are beautiful, bright and showy 
marches of medium difficulty for the Piano or Or- 
gan. Price 40 cents each. They are for sale at 
all music stores, or may be procured from Mr. 
Thompson at one-half price. One firm alone has 
ordered 15,000 copies. 


WORLD'S FAIR COSMOPOLITAN. 





The second edition of the December World’s 
Fair Cosmopolitan brings the total up to the extra- 
ordinary figure of 400,000 copies, an unprecedent- 
ed result in the history of magazines. Four hun- 
dred thousand copies—200 tons—ninety-four mil- 
lion pages—enough to fill 200 wagons with 2000 
pounds each—in a single line, in close order, this 
would be a file of wagons more thana mile and a 
half long. This means not less than 2,000,000 
readers, scattered throughout every town and vil- 
lage in the United States. The course of The 
Cosmopolitan for the past twelve months may be 
compared to that of a rolling snowball; more sub- 
scribers mean more money spent in buying the 
best articles and best illustrations in the world ¢ 
better illustrations and better articles mean more 
subscribers, and so the two things are acting and 
re-acting upon each other until it seems probable 
that the day is not far distant when the magazine 
publisher will be able to give so excellent an artic- 
le that it will claim the attention of every intelli- 
gent reader in the country. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS MOMDAY, MARCH 26, AND CONTINUES I3 WEEKS. 


SPRING TERM.—ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Spring Term of the College will 
be, from present indications, the largest 
in the history of the school. The work 
for the term will be organized along 
two definite lines: (1) The regular 
work in the course; (2) The special 
work for those preparing to teach. 


The school has now a splendid record 


for thoroughness and practical work. 
The classes will be so organized that 
the present high standard will be main- 
tained and advanced. The work in the 
Physical Sciences will take on broader 
and more practical lines than ever be- 
fore. We will offer courses in Botany, 
Zoology, Chemistry, Physics. Physiol- 
ogy and Geology. Original research 
and labratory work will be conducted 
along all these lines. 
and skill will result. 
The work m1 English will be con- 
ducted on new lines. A number of 
excellent courses in Literature, critical 
and constructive work in Rhetoric, 
Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our lan- 
guage problem will be given. 
Geography, Physical, Political, and 
Commercial will receive careful atten- 
tion, and will be supplemented by orig- 
inal research along fruitful lines. Our 


library is admirably equipped in these 
lines. 


Increased power 


The mathematical studies, elementa- 


ry and advanced, -will be thoroughly 
presented. The students will find 


.courses offered in Latin, Greek, Ger- 


man, French, and Anglo-Saxon. 

Teachers will find method in all the 
work they may select. All the barnch- 
es required in public school work will 
be taught in a manner emphasizing the 
pedagogical side of the work. Every 
class will be a model for the progressive 
teacher. The courses in Elocution; 
Drawing and Painting; Vocal and In- 
strumental Music; Business, including 
Stenography and Type-writing; and 
the comprehensive courses in Bible 
work will all bein the hands of compe- 
tent and experienced teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on 
broader and fresher lines than ever be- 
fore. The latest good, aud the most 
philosophic work will be explained and 
exemplified. ‘The Term will be a grand 
one for young teachers and the experi- 
enced teacher who yearns to grow along 
right lines. The vital elements in suc- 
cessful school work will all be carefully 
and methodically presented. 

In short, the earnest student will find 
here next term every aid to successful 
work along every scholastic and pro- 
fessional line. 
idlers. 


We have no room for 
We will be crowded with earn- 
est, conscientious workers. The spirit 
of the work will be most helpful and 
inspiring. 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


FACULTY. 





M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Philosophy, Pedagogy, and Literature. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and History. 
W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, Exegesis. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


J. A. MYERS, 
Physics, English Grammar, and Rhetoric. 


Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 
English Grammar and Geography. 
DAVID EMMERT, 
Drawing, Painting, and Botany. 


WM. BEERY, 
- Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


Miss MAGGIE ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 


Assistant Teacher. 


ELp. H. B BRUMCAUGH, 
Bible, Old and New Testament History. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ, and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of the Juniata Business College. 











BLAINE’S HANDY MANUAL OF USE. 
FUL INFORMATION. 








There has just been published in Chicago a 
most valuable book with the above title, compiled 
by Prof. Wm. H. Blaine, of Lancaster University. 
Its 500 pages are full of just what its name implies 
—useful information—and we fully advise all our 
readers to send for a copy ofit. It is a compen- 
dium of things worth knowing, things difficult to 
remember, and tables of reference of great value to 
everybody, that it has never before been our good 
fortune to possess in such compact shape. Our 
wonder is how it can be published at so low a price 
as is asked for it. It is handsomely bound in flex- 
ible cloth covers, and will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents in pestage stamps, 
by the publishers. G. W. OcILvIE & Co., 

276 & 278 Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 











OUR BOOK OFFER. 
CLASSICS OF THE WORLD 
IN HANDY FORM FOR THE POCKET. 


20 Superb Little Volumes in Substantial Enamel 
Paper Covers, Perfectly Bound. 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers 
that we have made a contract whereby we can 
furnish them with standard books at absolutely 
less than wholesale prices. The books which we 
-offer are by world famous writers and are printed 
from absolutely new type specially made for these 
works. The books are bound by an entirely new 
process which does away with the old style thread 
or wire binding. Each leaf is bound into the 
book separately and amalgamated with the whole 
allowing the book to lay perfectly flat when open 
giving ease and comfort to the reader. 

The books are equal to any that you could. pur- 
chase for 25 ccnts. 

1. The Reveries of a Bachelor, or, a Book of the 

Heart.—By Ik. Marvel, (Donald G. Mitchell.) 

2. Lays of Ancient Rome.—By Lord Macaulay. 

3. A Tillyloss Scandal.—J. M. Barrie. 

4. The House of the Seven Gables.—By Nath- 

aniel Hawthorne. 
5. Cranford.—By Mrs, Gaskell. 
6. The Coming Race... Lord Lytton. 
7. Dream Life—By Ik. Marvel, (Donald G. 

Mitchell. . 

8. Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometbus. —By 
Mrs. Shelly. 

g. A Book of Golden Deeds.—By C. M. Yonge. 

10. Mosses from an old Manse.—By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

11. The Scarlet Letter—By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

12. Essays of Elia—By Charles Lamb. ; 

13. Vicar of Wakefield.—By Oliver Goldsmith. 

14. Twice-Told Tales.—By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

15. Paul and Virginia.—By Bernardin De Saint 
Pierre. 

16. Story of an African Farm.—By Ralph Iron, 

(Olive Schreiner.) 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers —By Wm. Ed 

monstoune Aytoun. 

Lucile.—By Owen Meredith, (Robert Lord 

Lyton.) 

19. Dreams.—By Olive Schreiner. 

20. Black Beauty.—By Anna Sewell. 

21. One of the Profession. 

To any one who will forward the subscription 
price of the EcHo, and 10 cents, we will send 
either one of these books postage paid. Anyone 
who will secure ten subscribers to the ECHO at 
25 cents and 25 cents additional can select three 
of the books; and each subscriber can select one 
book by adding 10 cents, all of which will be 
sent postage paid, ‘These are superb little vol- 
umes, and every one a literary gem. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Sunday Schools, Choirs, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Singing Schools, &c. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
First class goods at popular prices, 
WM. BEERY,;, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


17: 
18. 
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JUNIATA ECHO. 
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In Normal College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., 


_ Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 
tion, in all its Departments. 


Students may enter at any time during 
the school year of Normal College. | 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information 
address, . 


NORMAL COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
[ Under control of the Trustees of Normal College. ] 





THE | 
Cosmopolitan [Magazine 


AND THE 


JUNIATA ECHO, 


BOTH FOR $1.60 A YEAR! 


The Great Illustrated Plonthlies have in 
the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 


1536 pages of rea ling matter by the greatest wri- | 


ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $3.00 a year. 
In January last it put in the most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 


We will cut the price of the Magazine in half for you 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY [24 CENTS. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, which has the strongest staff of regular 
contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


Janiata Echo, both for only $1.60 a year. 









ENTS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


AN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Spe Jove and an honest opinion, write to 
AI UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special noticein the Scientific Americnn, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with~- 
out cost to the inventor, This splendid pane 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by farthe 
jargest circulation of any scientific wor. in the 
Zayear. Specimen cones sent free. 

Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau 
tiful plates, in colors, and photogra hs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., Npw Yorks, 361 BROADWAY: 


wTHE@e 


oy Cycle & Electrical Depot, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicycles and 
Electrical Work and Supplies. 


Fl REPAIRING A SPECIALTY: 
* . 
Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 












JOUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 














UMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—Nov. 19, 1893. 


Leave — 


Winchester ..../+ 





Martinsburg...|......]...... 3 10 
Hagerstown ...]...... 4 00 
Greencastle... .}...... 4 2 
Mercersburg ..]......J..... 3 08 
Chambersburg. 4 55 
Waynesboro ..]...... 3 50 
Shippensburg . 5 20 
Newville,......[...... 5 41 
Carlisle........ 6 07 
Mechanicsburg] 7 29 6 36 
Arrive— 

Dillisburg...... 7 
Harrisburg..... 6 
P 
Philadelphia ..}...... 11 
New York.....].....-] 3 
Baltimore......j...... 10 

P 





Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except 
Sunday at 5.55 a. m., 3.25 p. m., stopping at all inter- 
emake stations, arriving at Harrisburg at 6.40 a. m., 

ode p. m. : 

Trains No. 2and 10 run daily between Harrisburg 
and Hagerstown. 







*Daily. {Daily except Sunday. 
No. 1.|No. 3 | No. 5.|No. 7.{|No.27|No. 9. 
Leave— PM |A A AM | PM M 
Baltimore ..... ll 40; 4 45) 8 53) 11 20)...... 4 23 
| New York..... 8 00) 12 15)...... 9 00}...... 2 00 
Philadelphia ..} 11 20] 4 30] 8 50} 12 25)...... 4 30 
: tJaM|*aAM|FPM|tPM/TPM/|*PM 
Harrisburg....{ 5 00] 8 10) 12 40) 3 5 20; 8 00 
Dillsburg......]...... 7 00) 10 25)...... 5 10)...... 
Mechanicsburg| 5 20} 8 32; 1.03} 4 07] 5 40; 8 20 
Carlisle........ 5 42; 855} 127] 4 32) 6 02) 8 45 
Newville....... 6.05) 9 19) 1 50) 4 57}...... 9 08 
Shippensburg..| 6.24, 9 88] 2 13] 5 18]...... 9 29 
Waynesboro...}...... 11 00) 3 40) 6 20)......)...... 
Chambersburg.| -6 45) 10 00) 2 35) 5 42)...... 9 50 
Mercersburg...| 8 30) 11 43) 5 38)......]......]--.... 
Greencastle....| 7 10) 10 23] 3 01, 6 O6)...... 10 12 
Hagerstown ...{ 7 82) 10 47) 3 25) 6 28)...... 10 36 
Martinsburg ..| 8 Sd] 11 32)]...... TAD gas epoxies 
Arrive— , 
Winchester.....| 10 40) 12 29)...... 8 OO}......)...... 
AM! M |pPpMm PMIiPM 


PM 


Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday at 10.45 a. m., 10.55 p. m., arriving at 
Carlisle at 1130 a. m., 11.40 p. m., stopping at all in- 
termediate stations; leave Harrisburg at 6.20 p. m., 
arriving at Mechanicsburg at 6.45 p. m., stopping at 
all intermediate stations. 

Nos. 3 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. 

* Daily. {Daily except Sunday. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. land 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


CASH CLOTHING STORE 


—— ___—. 





We have always a full and complete as- 
sortment of 


Men's Boys and Children’s Clothing, 
HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 
TRUNKS, Ete. 


_ Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 





| prices 


| goods. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


buy and sell for cash.only, and base 

accordingly. Call and examine 

and get prices. No trouble to show 
Very truly, 


oO. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


We 


goods 








——FOR—— 


Dry Goods, Notions, | 
Ladie’s Misses’ and Children’ s 


COATS, CLOAKS, WRAPS AND SHAWLS. 


Ladies’ Suits, Wrappers, and Shirt Waists, (Latest Style. ) 


FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. | | 


A Full Stock of 


Groceries, Queensware, 
Wood and Willow Ware. 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods 


Fat Cattle, Calves, Fat Sheep and Lambs, Fat Hogs, Et, 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy — | 


what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 
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HEAD QUARTERS 





Time is money, and the place to save money is at. 


THOMAS $ JOHNSTON : 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., 


ENTERPRISE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY, | 


ROONEY & MUEHE, Prop’rs, 
Nextto Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, 


Crackers, &., slwine on band 
Party and Wedding Cakes made to order. 





No adulterations used in any of our goods. 





Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, : 


509 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, Pa. 


lL. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
And Dealerin 
Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, | 


Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Watches, ¢ 


“locks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, | 
5316 Penn St., | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Custom work to order, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, 


RUBBERS, &c.: | 
Ladies Fine Shoes a Specialty 


neatly and promptly done. 
All goods guaranteed as represented, 
and at lowest cash prices. 
621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








WILL H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 
Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


1893. 


N yM. REED, 






and Repairing | 


three 2-cent stamps for book No. 
“handsome samples, or send 25c. and receive 


a ae ee ge nn epee ge: 


1893. 


TNS, 





: | TRIMMINGS, Bice: Bc 
BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, | | 


bth and Washington Sts, 


HUNTING! ON, PA. 


| My entire attention is given — 
to the above business, and that 
| means careful attention in buy-_ 
| ing, and a desire to give the 
| very best value possible to my © 
| patrons. 


Ina nutshell it means 


a safe place for you to buy the. 
above goods. 


WILLIAM REED. 








Over 4,000, 000 Ponda 


| of fine paper used yearly in the manufacture 
of Blair’s Writing Tablets. 


output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro- 


Doesn't 6 tons 


duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
and low prices? ‘‘Climax’’ (note size), 
‘“‘Paragon’’ (packet size), and ‘‘Good Luck’? 
(letter size) are our most popular tablets. 
Ask your stationer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 
10 of 


a Climax Packet, with samples included, Free. 


J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 
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The College. ; 

The college at Huntingdon has held 
its closing exercises and commence- 
ment for 1894, which closed the most 
successful year’s work of this grow- 


ing, prosperous institution of learning. | 


Every thought, effort, act of the school 
is progressive and aggressive. Session 
by session its progress could have been 
noted, and now it is more than abreast 
of the aspiring thought of its most ar- 
dent advocates and supporters. But it 
has only commenced; and, as it is but 
_ achild in years, it is but a youth in at- 
tainment. ‘The coming year will mark 
an important epoch in the history of 
the advancement of the school. Sev- 
eral of its ardent workers in the faculty 
are taking advantage of the months in- 
tervening between the closing of the 
past year, and the opening of the school 
year of 1894 and 5 to lay hold of what- 
ever of culture, and advanced acquire- 
ment that can be reached, to bring the 
product to their work of thenext school 
year. But, this has been the rule of 
the members of the faculty, continuous- 
ly since the opening of the School in 
1876; and this disposition on the part 
of the faculty has been encouraged by 
the Board of Trustees, all of whom are, 
themselves earnest workersin the cause, 
and some of them the most liberal con- 
tributors to the support of the School. 
Gradually the faculty of the School has 
been made what the founders contem- 
plated; but the needs of its patrons has 
far outgrown these modest limits, and 
what was scarcely thought of, and not 
even expressed of attainment has been 
far outstripped, and one department 
after another has been added; until, for 
its years, it rivals the best schools of 
this country. 
Its Needs. 

And still it has great needs, which 
must be supplied only by the liberality 
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of those who are able from the ptosper- 


ity that has been vouchsafed to them 
by a merciful Father, that they might 


arise and open their hand to bless 


others. God blesses us not that we 
might clothe ourselves in selfishness, 
but that we may turn to those who need 
our help and start them on the journey 
of life, prosperous and rejoicing. There 
are those who would help, if they could 
give a great sum, sufficient to erect a 
building, endow a chair, or professor- 
ship, all unmindful of the fact that the 
thousands are each made up of a simil- 
ar number of units, each one of which 
bearsits important relation to the whole. 
If every person receiving this number 
of the EcHo would contribute, not less 
than one dollar there would be a sufh- 
cient sum gathered to erect the contem- 
plated recitation hall, library and cha- 
pel combined, and if one-half would 
double that sum, and those who were 


able, would increase their amount to 


ten, twenty, fifty or one hundred, all 
the needed improvements could be 
made, as rapidly as the work could be 
pushed forward. Would not this be a 
grand way to encourage the manage- 
ment of the college and aid the workers 
in the cause. Try it now, each one. 
Don’t wait. This isthe appeal to vou! 
The results of such combined effort 
would be such a pleasure to each indi- 
vidual that there is nota relation in life, 
touching them that would not be made 
more enjoyable by it. The Juniata 
College at Huntingdon is your school, 
the just pride of all, still waiting to 
bless the church in its work, and honor 
God in the result. More buildings are 
one of the urgent needs; and better 
equipments, as help to carry the work 
to higher success, are the daily want of 
the teachers. ‘hat these may be sup- 
plied, attention is called to the matter. 
Great progress is being made in educa- 
Honal matters in all colleges. Ours 
must not be left to languish for want of 
what is so lavishly bestowed upon 
others. See toit! Don't wait. 


The Work. | 
That good results have been achiev- 


oe 





ed by this school is evidenced by the 
character of the work done, by those 
who have gone out, bearing the sanc- 
tion of the institution. There is no 
question about the training received. 


_ Many of the graduates are now occu- 


pying positions of trust and special im- 
portance, and none are seeking posi-_ 
tions. The place has been awaiting 
their work. The demand for properly 
trained young men and women is in- 
creasing. Even now the want is in 
advance of the attainment. The need 
is often high, beyond the point where 
the majority is willing to plant the 


standard. ‘Too many are satisfied with 


a low standard of attainment. There 
should be no cessation in the work un- 
til the very highest attainment is reach- 
ed. Wherever this rule is followed a 
choice of positions is the result... The 
limit of acquirement has not been at- 
tained, and noone, no matter what his 
learning may be, should rest under the 
impression that the acme of knowledge 
has been reached. There is always 
room above, and that is choice room, 
with very select company. — 


Results. 


The estimation in which a school is 
held, by those who have gone out from 
it, indicates the benefits such persons 
have received by their training. One 
of these writes, ‘‘I often look back to 
the school. I don’t believe I will ever 
spend two years at anything that will 
prove so beneficial, unless it will be 
actual experience; and the results of 
my experience depend largely on put- 
ting into practice what I received 
there.’’ Another writes from the state 
of Iowa, ‘‘I shall let no chance pass to 
say a good word for the college.’’ One 
who spent only afew months at the in- 
stitution, but who became filled with 
the spirit of the work writes from Har- 
vard University, ‘‘I shall make a 
strong effort to send you'some students 
from our county, in the near future, for 
the double reason that I want them to 
find a good school, and because I 
should like our people, especially memni- 
bers of the Brethren church to know 
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the school nets as a enelee This 
excellent young brother has not only 
no fear of the school training leading 
away from the church, but he regards 





it as a means of anchoring the faith of 


those brought under its influence, more 


firmly in the doctrine and usages of » 


He closes his letter 
with a sincere wish for the success of 
the college and the workers. Hun- 
dreds of letters come back, as the work- 
ers go on working their way, saying 
that what they have accomplished, or 
may accomplish, has had itsinspiration 
in the training here received. Those 
who have been brought into fellowship 
with the church, write, 
sages of love, and encouragement for 
those who have been instrumental in 
leading them to a better life. From 
Ephrata comes a brief note from one 
who has had some experience, since 
leaving the college, and now writes 
M.D.tohis name. ‘‘A copy of No. 3, 
Vol. 111, of the JUNIATA EcHo fell in- 
to my hands. I like the paper; per- 
haps, also because it reminds me of the 
days spent at the College. I would 
like Vol. IV. and therefore enclose 
postal note for 25 cents in payment of 
thesame.’’ TheJUNIATA ECHO is one 
of the agencies of the work, and its suc- 
cess means great good for the work of 
the school, and the church. This 
agency needs the encouragement and 
assistance of every friend of the work 
now being done at Huntingdon. When 
this last paragraph is read, and before 
there can be any delay, enclose the 
subscription price, for from one to four 
years, in a letter with any item of in- 
terest to the school, or the readers of 
the paper about yourself, or any sug- 
gestion as to the work to be done, and 
send it to the editor, who is also one 
of the workers for the cause, without 
compensation. Then look around in 
your neighborhood, or in the church in 
which you live, and see whether you 
cannot find some one who wants to go 
to school; and, set to work to devise 


means for the accomplishment of the 
want. 


of the church. 


sending mes- 


Great and lasting good may 
thus be accomplished. 


Personal. 


The JUNIATA Ecuo is the paper of 
the students, patrons and friends of the 
Juniata College especially. It belongs 
to them, and is conducted in their in- 
terest. No one connected with it re- 
any remuneration for services, 
and the appeal is hereby made to those 
who are out in the field doing the work, 


celves 


_JUNIATA munek 














to ee the results of their site ail 
comiunicate articles bearing upon the 
lines pursued in the institution, ‘Thus 
we desire to connect the workers ina 
bond of sympathy, for more harmoni- 
ous effort. Short articles upon subjects 
pertaining to the work, or bearing up- 
on educational topics, notes, and sug- 
gestions, will be gladly received. Your 
own subscriptions, and such others as 
you may secure among your friends, or 


the friends of the work among us, ill 


be appreciated; and will have their in- 
fluence in building up the school, and 
advancing the good work of the church. 
Let no one be indifferent, but take hold 
of the matter as though it were wholly 
dependent upon his individual effort. 

THE EDITor. 
Point of View. 

It is said of Dr. Asa Gray that he 
learned an important physiological fact 
which was used in his work on physi- 
ology, from a man who drove a mule 
team. ‘There are facts in science and 
religion; views of social and_ political 
questions that the scientists, the theo- 
logians, and the politicians have not 
mastered, that might be learned from 
an occasional familiarity with men of 
less attainment than the great. scieti- 
tists, the doctors of divinity, and the 
statesmen. These are led by their in- 
vestigations to look at questions from 
their point of view, because they can- 
not, or at least do not make a compari- 
son from the opposite side. Is not every 
age required to disprove to views of 
preceding ages that were established 
by the most profound arguments, often 
emphasized by force and bloodshed? 
And yet when the same point of view 
is taken all seems simple, plain and 
comprehensive; then comes the philos- 
opher of the future who uproots the 
theory, and overturns the superstruct- 
ure built upon it; and the fighting for 
the old and contending for the new is 


repeated. Some of the greatest minds 


of the past promulgated errors; some 
of the greatest minds of the present 
are possibly in error in the theories they 
advocate, and no principle has been so 
well established, and no truth so well 
founded, that it has not been open to 
question, exception, or correction. Re- 
cently, after passing through Indian 
Territory, and wondering at the primi- 
tive condition of that country, and in- 
dulging in pity for the poor outcast na- 
tives, as itseemed to me, who are com- 
pelled by government authority to live 
there in the wilds of the forests, a prey 


of life and lines of thought. 





SEAR ST RBS ATES SET 


for adventurers, human sharks, and 


criminals; it would be hard to conceive 


_ tay astonishment on finding myself and 
‘wife, almost side by side, in a Pullman 


car a day later, amid the luxury of civ- _ 
ilization, with four of these people en- 
route to the capital of our nation, fa- 
miliar with men of prominence, the 
great questions of the day, which are 
puzzling the politicians, and able to - 
explain points in our own christian re- 


_ ligion ina manner, and witha clearness 


that would put to the blush many a 
teacher of the Word. Here was an In- 

dian* of the Creek nation without the 

advantages of an education, with a 

knowledge of the affairs of the Ameri- 

can nation, of which he does not even 

form a part, but by which he is obliged 

to be governed, who gavethe writer 

the clearest desertatton on the princt- 

ples that underlie truth and voracity, 

the traits of devotion and treachery, 

to which it has been his privilege of 
listening, set forth with ee and 

yet fairly logically. 

All human knowledge is under the 
restraint of mental, or educational en- 
vironment, as much as are our habits 
They are 
clear only in cettain directions, and 
these are along the lines only by which 
we have attained our point of view. 
Others coming up along other lines at- 
tain very different, and to us surprising 
views. We are cilivized, have comie to 
our present status along civilized lines, 
and have never been subject to the in- 
fluence of savage lines of thought and 
life, and we are blind to his point of 
view, while the Indian with his savage 
instincts, his legends and prejudices all 
ground into his being, by the attrition 
of countless generations, is brought un-. 
der the restraint of the methods of 
thought, government and power which 
compells his obedierice; and he is oblig- 
ed to seek reasons why. He can _ but 
accept or rebel, and the philosophy 
under which he accepts, and becomes 
a peaceable citizen under his own gov- 
ernment is a pointof view that deserves 
the admiration of this civilized age. 


*} leasant Porter of Muscogee, Indian Territory. 





BIBLE STUDY. 


The time has come that the work of 
our schools and colleges are measured, 
not so much from their intellectual pro- 
ducts, as the moral and religious. It 
has taken the world almost two thous- 
and years to learn what is needed for 
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its highest good. When this is onc 

fully known, it will then be sought after 
as the first thing, because this is not 
only what everybody needs, but it is 
the universal want. The arts, sciences, 
and philosophy have been searched and 
found wanting, as in either or all of 
them alone, this good cannot be found. 
During all this time, the ‘‘ Despised 
One’’ has largely been rejected and 
cast under foot as not being worthy of 
notice. But gradually yet surely this 
‘* Best of All’’ has been asserting its 
value and power. And the time will 
soon come when schools and colleges 
without the God and Christ life teach- 
ing in it, will .be voted inadequate to 
the wants of the times. In an educa- 
tion we must have what we most need. 
And this always has been, and isto-day, 
power with men and power with God. 


And the bottom stone of this power is - 


the religion of the Bible. Having this, 
we are prepared to receive and utilize 
all other needed good. Hence, we 
have it said; ‘‘ First seek the kingdom 


of heaven and its righteousness and all | 


other things shall be added.’’ This is 
the seed germ from which all other 
knowledge comes. And totry to gath- 
er without this, is to build without a 
foundation. . 

_ The object of our schools and colleges 
is, or should be, to give our young men 
and women such knowledge as will best 
fit them forthe duties of life. And life 
has no duty that does not help us to 
the highest good while here, and pre- 
pare us for the enjoyment of the life to 
‘come. And as nothing but the religion 
of the Bible can do this, the importance 
of making this teaching a first consid- 
eration must be evident to all who have 
given the subject careful thought. 

During the school year that is now 
past, two lines of biblical study have 
been pursued in the regular class work. 
First. Bible History as learned from 
the Sacred Text. And when this can 
be done, we know of no way in which 
so much real biblical information can 
be obtained in the same length of time. 
Although the course was not strictly 
exegetical, yet sufficiently so to get 
from it the more important events con- 
nected with the home life of the people, 
as well as the historical events of the 
ages. ‘The first term opened with “In 
the beginning’’ and the year closed 
with the entrance of Israel into the 
Promised Land, covering a period of 
over twenty-five hundred years. In 
the other course was given the Life of 
Christ as given in the four Gospels. 
In these two courses are opened large 
fields for Bible study and those who 
have used the advantages afforded in 
them, go out with their minds well fill- 
ed with Biblical knowledge. A num- 
ber of the students have done this, but 
the class was not as large as it should 
have been because the importance of 

Bible study is not yet felt as it should 
be by the large majority of our people. 
We are glad, however, to believe that 
there is a growing sentiment in this di- 











rection and that each year a larger 
number of students will be found in the 
Bible classes. | 

There are several ways by which an 
interest in Bible work can be increased. 
first, By making fuller provisions for 
it in the courses of study and giving it 
a more prominent place in the work of 
the School. Second,..-By magnifying 
its importance as a. part of the school 
work. And, ¢hivd, by the parents of 
the children requesting that it shall be 
made a part of the course of study pur- 
sued while at school. Allthese ways for 
increasing an interest in Bible study are 
receiving considerable attention and the 
prospects in this department of school 
work is encouraging. — 

Along this line we have been mak- 
ing some observations and believe that 
we are safe in saying that all the stu- 
dents, in going out from the school, 
who have been in the Bible work, are 
being most successful and are -doing 
better work for the Church and School 
than those who have not. 
don’t have enough interest in religion 
and the Bible to study it while at school, 
asa rule, do not show much interest 
when they go away. And as to being 
useful and doing good work for the 
church, they cannot do it because they 
lack the possibilities, the spiritual de- 
velopment and the power. We fondly 
hope that the time will soon come 
when no one will feel that their educa- 
tion is completed until they have taken 
a reasonably full course in Bible study. 

H. B. B. 
<6 oe > —_—_————_-- 
ALUMNI HISTORY. 


R. A. ZENTMYER, ‘82, Historian. 





To me the preparation of this brief 
history has been a source of great pleas- 
ure. The opportunity to communicate 
with former class-mates, as well as fel- 


low alumni of other classes, after years’ 


of silence, and to learn that the old feel- 
ings and sympathies still exist though 
covered over with the burdens of daily 
life, has been a gratification and has 
more than repaid the time, labor and 
money expended. 

Fifteen years ago the degree doors 
of the B. N. C. were opened for the 
first time and the three original mem- 
bers of the Alumni stepped from the 
little circle of school life into the larger 
circle of the surging, seething world of 
every-day. Since then ninety-nine 
others have passed across the same 
threshold while thirteen more stand 
waiting till the ‘‘ doors of the morning” 
are unbarred and they too are permut- 
ted to join the outside company. 

A close inspection of the Alumni 
records discloses a number of interest- 
ing facts, to a few of which we beg to 
call vour attention by way of introduc- 
tion. Of the ro2 graduates of this in- 
stitution, 100 are living. Death has 
twice come into our circle and taken 
those whom we loved and whose mem- 
ory we delight to honor. T he» Good 
Father has favored us in a remark- 


Those who 


- 





able way. The fact that there have been 
only two deaths in a period of fifteen 
years, is in itself a tribute to the bene- | 
ficent effects of a systematic develop- 
ment of mind and body, and to the 
simple habits of the people of the Breth- | 
ren Church and of the rural districts 
who have constituted a large proportion 
of the Alumni. When General Neal 
_Dow of Maine was asked a few months 
ago, upon the celebration of his goth 
birthday, how he had retained so much 
of his health and vigor, he replied, that 
it was the result of seven generations 
of people who were temperate and who 
slept at night. 
Geographically, the members of the 
Alumni, are now scattered in two terri- 
tories—District of Columbia and far-off 
Oklahoma—and fifteen states, not in- 
cluding the several indescribable states 
of uncertainty and suspense, into which 
some of our members have been plung- 
ed. Some of our number have taken 
the advice of the white-hatted philoso- 
pher of the Empire State and City and 
have ‘‘ gone west;’’ some, that of thela- 
mented Phebe Cary ‘‘ Be a man and get 
a wife,’’ and some—haven’t. And 
away down in Louisiana the papers are 
telling of the curious mastodon-like 
footprints which lately are seen all over 
that fertile state and from which are 
springing up a remarkable growth,—a 
kind of plant, partly annual, partly 
perennial, of the genus Juniata-flora, 
and of such common species as Aeemy- 
ensis, Landista, Showalteria, and How- 
ensis, which bid fair to spread until the 
entire character of the state 1s metamor- 
phosed. 
Professionally, we embrace in our 
number, 53 teachers and students, in- 


cluding two- college presidents,—or 


more than 50 per cent; 5 practicing 
physicians and two attendants upon 
medical lectures; three attorneys-at-law 
and two /zmbs. ‘Ten are ministers of 
the gospel and are proclaiming the 
good news of salvation to the world. 
Theremaining 27 are distributed among 
the other professions and business walks 
and include 15 ‘‘home-keepers’’ and 
‘‘mother’s helpers’’ from the feminine 
list. Thirty of the roo now living have 
attended school since taking their de- 
gree of B. E. and have thus manifested 
their continued thirst for the ‘‘ waters 
of Helicon."' 
And when we come to matters matri- 
monial whata gratifying and at the 
same time unsatisfying condition con- 
fronts us. Of the 70 gentlemen grad- 
uates, 18 have taken upon themselves 
the Benedictine mantle—about 25 per 
cent; while of the 32 ladies 13 are al- 
ready married—making over 40 per 
cent—and several more Our 
advice to ladies of uncertain age and 
prospects is, graduate from the Juniata 
College as soon as possible, in the Eng- 
lish Course, or better still, the Scientific. 
But we hasten on to give the history 
of the different classes more in detail 
as briefly as the circumstances will al- 
low. Should there be inaccuracies in 
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iis chronology, we beg you to attribute 
to the failure of 26 of the Alumni 
» respond to our inquiries; the only 
asses to report in full being those of 
79, °83, and °87. 

Class of '79. 

The Three Graces still continue 
ieir interest in humanity and the Nor- 
ial. Linnie M. Bosserman is presid- 
ig over a school composed of the youth 
f our fellow red-men in Seger, Okla- 
oma, and writes encouragingly of her 
vork and her mission. .She says: ‘‘I 
im much in touch with my work. 
(here isa fascination about working 
or arace. ‘This work on the reserva- 
jon is far-reaching. While making a 
‘oad for the Indian we always see that 
t leads to the Eternal Highway. A 
Sod-speed to the Alumni Association.”’ 
—Gaius M. Brumbaugh and Phebe R. 
Norris both write M. D. after their 
aames, both live in Washington, D. C3 
both assist our ‘‘ Uncle Samuel’’ in 
looking after his business, and both 
continue their interest in our Alma 
Mater. 

Class of ’80. 

Of this class five remain. 
ard Flory, fat and florid is still in Cal- 
ifornia.—Esther O. Kulp, the ‘‘Essie 
Bosserman’’ of the early Normalites, 
writes from Pottstown, Pa., where her 
husband is engaged in poultry raising 
and bee culture and where the ‘‘ home 
nest?’ is. Mrs. Kulp says of her mar- 
ried life, “‘/# zs a success.’’—W. D. 
Langdon manifests cars, ships coal, 
makes out pay rolls and smokes a pipe, 
_all for the United Collieries Co. As 
he weighs about 225 lbs, his former 
friends would scarcely recognize him. 
The early Normalites will remember 
his former wife, Sara Keim, whose sad 
death occurred about three years ago, 
leaving Mr. L. with one child.—H. P. 
Moyer we presume is still an agent in 
Des Moines, Iowa, as he has not noti- 
fied this office of any change.—W. B. 
Yount, after seven years of study sub- 
sequent to taking his degree at the B. 
N. C. should have been well qualified 
to occupy his position as Chairman of 
Faculty of Bridgewater College, Va., 
where he may be found. 

~ Class of '81. 

Five of the class of ‘81 report, S. M. 
Lane, M. D. being in poor health and 
having gone to Canyon City, Col. in 
search of better. All Normalites trust 
that he may find it speedily.—Jennie 
Calhoun, now the wife of Francis Ba- 
ker, Esq., of Everett, Pa., has a new 
husband to look after and is excused 
for not having answered our circular 
letter.—Rev. Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
B... Me E. Be Ss MoS. Be AG MM. 
Ps. Phi Bi. Phy Dig Ex Supt: Pres. 
of Juniata College, Prof. in University 
of Pa. isin our midst and his history 
needs no ecomium from our Alumni 
Historian. He has been making his- 

tory as an instructor, lecturer, minister 
and president. Let the good work go 
on.—H. F. Shontz writes from Wash- 
ington, D. C. where he too is helping 


W. How-_ 





to devise ways and means for disposing 
of the surplus-the ex-surplus-that he 
is happy in the possession of a home, a 
wife, two prospective office holders and 
an occupation.—May L. Snowden— 
Smith still resides in Huntingdon where 
her occupation is ‘‘ home-keeping.”’ 
She is training three charming little 
daughters that they may be fit second- 
ary representatives of Normal influ- 
ences..-—Albert Trent continues to oc- 
cupy his old position as Assistant Supt. 
of Works, Order Department, of the 
Cambria Iron Co. at Johnstown, Pa., 
and expects to continue thus unless 
summarily dispossessed. Regrets his 
inability to be present at Commence- 
ment. 
Class of °82. — | 
What shall be said of the class of 82? 
Unequaled thus far in size, variety and 
animation. A part of its history will 
never be written. No living man has 
the temerity and no other could do it 
justice. —William Beery heads the list 
and still makes the echoes ring through 
Normal Halls.—Doctors Bowman and 
Brumbaugh are not reported, the form- 
er isno longer in Seattle, but is seeking 
fame and fortune elsewhere in the un- 
bounded west which constitutes a doc- 
tor’s paradise and where ‘‘dead men 
tell no tales;’’ the latter is in Pittsburg 
where he has an excellent and increas- 


ing practice.—G. N. Falkenstein lives 


in West Philadelphia where he breaks 
the bread of life to the congregation 
under hischarge. Hesays: ‘‘On May 
5th, 1892, I was elected to the ministry, 
-the following May advanced to the 
ond degree of the ministry, having 
previously received the call to become 
the pastor of the old Mother Church at 
Germantown, Philadelphia; and on 
June gth, 1893, I took up my charge, 
with all the responsibilities the word 
conveys. My prospects? The future 
is a blank. The present is more than 
sufficient for my time and attention. 
My past is a closed volume seldom 
opened for reading. I was amazed 
when you said it was 12 yearssince we 
graduated. It was the first time that 
I had thought of it. Since entering 
the Normal fifteen years ago, I have 
lived in eight states, traveled in thirty, 
was three times out of the United States, 
and traveled more than 30,000 miles. 
I fondly hoped with ten years prepara- 
tion, I would be ready for work; but 
after fifteen years hard struggle, through 
many conflicts, many hard problems 
solved, in the school and out of it, by 
sea and land, communing with Nature 
and Nature’s God, I am still learning, 
still in school, trying to get ready for 
Commencement and enter upon life’s 
great work. Our family? Our family 
consists of only two now-a boy and a 
girl; two have ‘‘gone before’ and are 
waiting at the ‘‘gates’’ ‘‘to welcome 
us.’’ Kind and loving greetings to all 
the Normalites.’’—The Keenys, after 
a year in Chicago, have returned to 
Touisiana where they are happy in 
their home and work. The juniors 


grow and flourish.—S. G. Rudy pre- | 
sides over the schools of his home coun- 
ty, where he is serving his second term 
successfully. Times change but Rudy 
does not; he is the ‘‘ Semper idem’’ of 
the class. —C. C. Yocum; woman-hater 
and mathematician, writes from River- 
side, California, where he is engaged 
(not matrimonially) as last year and at 
work for the Master as well.—That 
leaves only the Historian, last alpha- 
betically and otherwise. He is here 
with warm greeting for all the dear old 
friends; still traveling in a one-seated - 
conveyance which thus far has missed 
most of the rough places in the road. 
Class of °83. 

M. C. Berkley heads the class of 83 
and is a banker in Burr Oak, Kan.— 
S. N. McCann and J. E. Miller both of 
the Old Dominion are hard at work, the 
former as financial agent for the Bridge- 
water College; the latter as teacher and 
farmer, and the father of four stirring 
young Millers.—Mary N. Quinter is 
still among us. Her modesty prevents 
her giving the account which should be 
given of her literary and home work. 
—G. B. Royer, the ‘‘Galen’’ of old, is 
Secretary of the General Missionary 
and Tract Society of the Brethren 
(German Baptist) Church with head- 
quarters at Mt. Morris, Ill. He says 
with Holland ‘‘ There is only one good 
woman in the world and every man 
thinks he has her.’’ Heextends good 
wishes to all and regrets that he cannot 
be with us atconimencement.—Cora A. 
Brumbaugh-—Silverthorn makes home 
happy for one of the best husbands in — 
the world and assists in teaching. She 
also usually acts as accompanyist at the 
Alumni reunions. 

Class of ’84. 

W. S. Price writes from Royersford, 

Pa., where he is Secretary of the Gran- 





der Stove Co., that he is happy and 


prosperous and that he cannot answer 
all the questions in the circular letter 
and especially as to why he is not mar- 
ried, for the reason that Prof. Saylor, 
teacher in mathematics, never demon- 
strated it. . 

Class of ’85. 


Mrs. Annie Konigmacher—Brum- 


-baugh continues as the worthy help- 


meet of Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, still 
held by what M. G. calls ‘‘a good solid 
knot.’’-—W. H. Cover is reading law 
while acting as Principal of 4th Ward 
schoolsin Altoona, and hopes to become 
a full fledged follower of Coke and 
Blackstone ere the New Year’s bells 
again chime.—C. E. Haffley does not 
report.—Ljizzie B. Howe who clings to 
the same surname with astonishing per- 
sistency, still lives among us and al- 
though disclaiming anything notable, 
exerts her influence in moulding the 
thought and sentiment of under-grad- 
uate Normalite.—Laura M. Keeny is 
again in Louisiana as one of the teach- 
ers in the Cheneyville schools, where 
she has just closed a very successful 
term and is urged to return for next 
year. At present she is in the office of 
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Prof. J. E. Keeny, Prin. of the Calcas- 
jeu Summer Normal, a prospectus of 
which accompanies one of our Louisi- 
ana replies.—D. B. Replogle who was 
with us a year ago writes on a sheet of 
paper headed as follows: D. B. Replo- 
gle, Attorney-at-Law, 408 Spruce St., 
Scranton, Pa. He says: ‘‘I beg your 
pardon for my delay in answering your 
docketed and scheduled interrogatories. 
Had I been able to delay longer I might 
have been saved from making a humili- 
ating confession that I am neither mar- 
ried nor have done anything else wor- 
thy of special attention, except that I 
have persevered like a saint.’’—A. P. 
Silverthorn is still Prin. of schools at 
Rockhill Furnace, Pa. We wish the 
school board would turn him out that 
we might have something new to write. 
Last year the historian told of his mar- 
riage, but that is old now; and yet it 
might be interesting to unposted hear- 
ers to know that he is sfi// married.— 
And May Oller in the most modest 
way says, ‘‘ Do you know I do not fan- 
cy writing you a sketch of my present 
life. I amafraid of you, as a historian. 
And indeed I have done nothing to tell 
in answer to your questions that is not 
known, except that I am not married, 
and—well—I rather think I will not 
tell you. Suppose you let this member 
of the Alumni out of your history this. 
once. I won't feel at all slighted. For 
years I have been ‘bobbing up serene- 
ly’ in those histories. Be real good to 
me this year.”’ 
Class of ’86. 

This class list is headed by a young 
man of lightning-rod dimensions, I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh continues his work 
at the Juniata College as one of the 
faculty, and finds his love of nature 
and nature’s works intensified. He 
says. ‘‘Marriage for me is an unknown 
indefinite, vanishing factor!’ 
coming fall will witness his admission 
to Harvard College for a graduate 
course. —Mrs. Maggie Elder—Elliott, of 
Gothenburg, Neb., 1s now east visiting 
her old home at Buffalo Mills, Bedford 
Co., Pa.—I. W. Leatherman continues 
his work as ministerin Conway Springs, 
Kan., and writes encouragingly, yet 
states that his family is in Pa. and he 
is practically a bachelor.—Emma if 
Van Dyke writes from DeWitt, Neb., 
and says, ‘‘ You know How/(e) I be- 
came Van Dyke,’’ and is teaching 1n 
the public schools of DeWitt.—The 
others of the class do not report and 
are in a fair way to be consigned to 
Alumnial oblivion. 

Class of '87. 

87 sends a full report.—Frank K. 
Baker is still at Ione, at his post in the 
ranks of California Methodism, and 
writes that God had most abundantly 
blessed his work. Like all true Nor- 
malites he sends greeting and regrets 
that he cannot be here in person. The 
following is of interest: ‘‘One of the 
most entertaining lectures ever heard 
in Sutter Creek was given last Saturday 
evening before the literary society. 





The. 
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The eloquent speaker was Rev. Frank 
Baker, of Ione, and the subject was 
‘No.’ It was such a medley of com- 
mon sense, humor and poetry that it 
would have pleased the most fastidious, 
and the manner of saying it was so 
pleasing that every one is anxious to 
have it repeated.’’—G. W. Brumbaugh 
still holds the Principalship of Brook- 
ville, Ohio schools, and is now engag- 
ed in teaching a summer school at 
Antioch College, located in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Two male heirs bid 
fair to save the otherwise rapidly-disap- 
pearing Brumbaugh name from becom- 
ing totally distinct.—Laura Norris is a 
stenographer in the Quaker City and 
answers very briefly the required ques- 
tions.—And what pen or pencil can 
chronicle the doings of Myers, the pat- 
riarchical member of this class. Teach- 
er and minister and hard at work in 
the faculty of the Juniata College. 
Class of ’88. 

J. K. Brumbaugh expects to be elect- 
ed President of the United States. He 
is now engaged in one of the prelimi- 


“nary pursuits, tanning hides, as are 


some fifty others of the graduates of 
this school.—N. J. Baumbaugh, after 
a year abroad, is at work in Harvard 
University on a course in ‘‘Magnetism.’” 
—H. R. Gibble still teaches and en- 
gages in the insurance and real estate 
business in Lititz, Pa.a—R. L. Himes is 
teacher of mathematics in the State 
Normal school at Natchitoches, La. 
He says, ‘‘It may do the brethren some 
good to know that I have the finest 
and smartest black-eyed 17-months-old 
boy on the American Continent.’’—J. 
B. Oller has been promoted from the 
position of stenographer to Supt. of 
Correspondence and Advertising de- 
partments of the wholesale Stationery 
firm of G. B. Hurb & Co., N. Y. 
—Grace Quinter-Holsopple, of Ser- 


geanitsville, N. J., is still a party to the . 


contract entered into a couple years 
ago. At present she is at home, and 
at last accounts was assisting her hus- 
band in giving instructions to the little 
Holsopple. who, upon the occasion of 
the historian’s call at 1424 Mifflin St., 
was evidently hard at work upon the 
new College yell for the Juniata and was 
on a fair way to get it.—D. B. Show- 
alter is still at his chosen work and by 
reason of his size is carving his name 
away up in the records of the great 
men of Louisiana. .He is re-elected 
Prin. of schools of Bastro.—C. 5. Van- 
Dake continues as Asst. Prin. of high 
school in DeWitt, Neb., and writes 
very briefly as a busy man should. 

John J. Hoover represents the class 
of 89. At present he isa member of 
the bar at Dayton, Ohio, having been 
admitted last month. He, too, is not 
vet settled in life and is awaiting the 
arrival of next leap year, of which he 
hopes some Juniata College girl will 
take advautage. 

Class of ‘go. 

The class of ‘go changes its catalogue 

address with one exception. —C. 


Ellis is still Prin. of schools in | Rains- 


er’s assistant.’’ 


burg, Bedford ‘Co., Pa., and is about 
holding a summer Normal Term in 
Cumberland Valley, same county.— 
Ada R. Morgan has gone with her fa- 
ther’s family to Dover, Dela., but has 
continued teaching school very success- 
fully.—A. C. Wieand is teaching in 
McPherson College, Kansas, and has 
been elected to the chair of English for 
next year. 
. Class of ’91.— 
Emma Holsopple—Darstensen is en- 


grossed in the care of her growing fam- 


ily but takes time to extend good wish- 
es to Normalites.—Elizabeth H. Delp 
becomes Mrs. Dr. Rosenberger and 
fails to answer our inquiries.—C. W. 
Baker is becoming a machinist as rap- 


idly as industry and application will 


permit.—Margaret Coder continues 
teaching, having again been a member 
of the corps of teachers in Bedford, Pa., 
and later a student in special studies at © 
Juniata College.—Elizabeth R. Gibbel 
writes that she is ‘‘mother’s assistant.”’ 
All honor to the girl or woman who 
can hold and fill the position of ‘‘moth- 
Would there were 
more who were willing to lift a part of 
the burden from the gray heads and 
stooping shoulders of motherhood.— 
Rebecca A. Miller has been teaching 
and is now in Philadelphia in the Wo- 
man’s Christian Association.—E. Bow- 
er Himes continues his medical study 
in Philadelphia, and also under Dr. 
Spangler, his preceptor, at Mapleton, 
Pa.—F. F. Holsopple is the worthy 
pastor of the Brethren church in Ser-_ 
gentsville, N. J., and finds time to at- 
tend Commencement.—Bruce $. Lan- 
dis is Principal of the Cheneyville, La. 


schools and is achieving fame and for- 


tune in the ‘‘sunny southland.’’—I. 
Martin McCall has taught during the 
last year in Logan Township, Altoona, 
Pa.—D. C. Reber is still endeavoring 
to quench his thirst for learning at the 
Juniata fountain, where he is also as- 
sistant in the English branches. 
Classes of ’92 and ’93. 

The class of ’92 continue to teach, 
study and clerk, and are beginning to 
make history as fast as they can, as are 
also the class of ’93. These latter 
classes must not feel slighted at the 
fact that little space is here allotted to 
them, for many if not most of these 
classes are present and can give their 
own history. We congratulate them 
that they are adding numbers, strength 
and influence to the Alumni Associa- 
tion and are attempting records that 
later historians will write with interest. 
But the years come and go. Faces 
once bare are now covered; heads once 
covered are now bare, and there threads 
and strands of gray; yet memory, like 
dreams, knows no anachronisms and 
all these changes fade away, while we 
become for the time the boys and girls 
of former days,—the ‘‘seniors’’ of the 
different years—and live over the 
scenes and incidents in which we took 
part. . 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FALI, TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER I0, 1894. 


The Fall Term of the College already 
promises to be unusually large. The 
Senior class will be the largest in the 
history of the College. 
are we attracting high school graduates 
who desire to prepare thoroughly for a 
classical training, for professional teach- 
ing in advanced positions, or for a suc- 
cessful career in the business world. 

The school has now a splended record 
for thoroughness and practical work. 
The classes will be so organized that 
the present high standard will be main- 
tained and advanced. The work in the 
Physical Sciences will take on broader 
and more practical lines than ever be- 
fore. We will offer courses in Botany, 
Zoology Chemistry, Physics, Physiol- 
ogy and Geology. Original research 
and labratory work will be conducted 
along these lines. Increased power 
and skill will result. 

The work in English will be con- 
ducted on new lines. A number of 
excellent courses in Literature, critical 
and constructive work in Rhetoric, 
Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and I¢tures on new phases of our lan- 
guage problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and 
Commercial will receive careful atten- 
tion, and will be supplemented by orig- 
inal research along fruitful lines. Our 
library is admirably equipped in these 
lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementa- 
ry and advanced, will be thoroughly 
presented. A special feature of the 
work will be the presentation of math- 
ematical and mechanical work, prepar- 
atory to a thorough course in mechan- 


ical enginering, surveying, and archi- 
tecture. 


More and more. 


Courses in French, German, Anglo- 
saxon, Latin, and Greek will be offer- 
ed. The students’ attention is especi- 
aily invited to the - 

NEW ELECTIVES 
in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this Course may 
now be taken as a complete College 
Preparatory Course. Those selecting 
this line will be able to enter, on their 
diploma, the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the 
regular 
CLASSICAL COURSE 
in this College. 
Course will be thoroughly correlated 
and fitted to the most modern College 
ideas. 
TEACHERS 

will find method in all the work they 
may select. All the branches required 
in public school work will be taught in 
a manner emphasizing the pedagogical 
side of the work. The courses in Elo- 


-cution; Drawing and Painting; Vocal 


aud Instrumental Music; Business, in- 
cluding Stenography and Type-writ- 
ing; and the comprehensive courses in 
Bible work will all be in the hands of 
competent and experienced teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on 
broader and fresher lines than ever be- 
fore. The latest good, and the most 
philosophic work will be explained and 
exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find 
here next term every aid to successful 
work along every scholastic and pro- 
fessional line. We have no room for 
idlers. We will be crowded with earn- 
est, conscientious workers. The Spirit 
of the work will be most helpful and 
inspiring. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


The work in this 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 
Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 
W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 


Grammar, Political and Commercial 
Geography. 


J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 
DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 
WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 
Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 


Miss MAGGIE ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
J.-C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 
A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 











Young gentlemen and ladies coming 
to the Juniata College are requested. to 
bring with them an earnest desire to do 


right in all things, and practice those » 


virtues which fit them for association 
with men and women of respectability. 
No other conduct can be for the high- 
est good of all, to which aim all must 
yield. 
habits, they are asked to abandon them 
before leaving their homes, that they 
may not be hindered in their work. A 
straightforward, manly dignity is ex- 
pected of each gentleman, in every re- 
lation in whicn he may be placed in the 
school; a high sense of modesty, and 
sweetness of a grand womanly inde- 
pendence isexpected of the ladies in all 
their doings. All to do right! 
tion must refine our whole being, if it 
is to be worth anything to us. 
want it to bear the richest fruit possible 
at this workshop for fashioning the 


mind for eternal progress, and great-— 


ness, like the mindof God. Thework 
is for eternity, and so challenges the 
mind to its best efforts, and under the 
most favorable circunistances for stc- 
cess; they who lack in earnest effort are 
the deceived. . 


At the meeting of the Trustees of 


Juniata College held on commencement 
day, a resolution was adopted, warmly 
approving the devotion, earnestness and 
helpfulness of the Alumni Association 
of the College. Already an endow- 
ment fund amounting to almost $4000 
has been subscribed, and set apart to 
“help those who need the help to com- 
plete the Senior year. It is also a 
source of congratulation that those who 
have graduated continue to work on 
successfully, and remember their Alma 
Mater with their means. 


We have had our World’s Fair views 
—The Magic City—bound by J. W. 
King, .the Huntingdon book-binder, 
and it has made a beautiful book. He 
binds all kinds of books, views, etc., 
very neatly, and at moderate prices. 











IF YOU WANT Cards, Wedding Invi- 
tations, Programs, Letter Head, Envelopes, 
or Printing of any kind send your order to 


J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Sunday Schools, Choirs, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Singing Schools, &c. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
First class goods at popular prices, 
WM. BEERY, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 








If any have contracted any bad. 


Educa- 


We 














EXPENSES MODERATE. 


_ BOTH FOR $1.60 A YEAR! 


| contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


JUNIATA ECHO. 
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JUNTATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 
In Jnniata College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 
tion, in all its Departments. 


Students may enter at any time during | 
the school year of Juniata College. 


For Catalogues, and full information 
address, woe 
JUNIATA COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


[ Under control of the Trastees of Juniata College. ] 








THE : | 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
AND THE | 4 


JUNIATA ECHO, | 





The Great Iilustrated flonthlies have in. 
the past sold for $4.00a year. It was a wonder to | 
printers how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly | 
1536 pases of rea ling matter by the greatest wri- | 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
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clever ariists. could be furnished for $3.00 a year. | 
In January last it put in the most perfect magazine | 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what : 
is really a wonder: 


We will cut the price of the Magazine in half for you! 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with | 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 | 


FOR ONLY [23 CENTS. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag= 
azine, which has the strongest staff of regular 








NL KY 
CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS a? 
COPYRIGHTS. 


I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fors : 
at answer and an honest opinion, write to 
MUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years | 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Han dbook of In- | 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- | 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. ; 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost Lance ee ey gree pene, 
iss , elegantly illustrated, 
ee arcu 4 of wny scientific work in the . 
Specimen copies sent free. | 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. very number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in eclors, and photographs df new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts, Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORE, $61 Broapway: 
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yj, D. S. DRAKE, 
PY Cycle & Electrical Depot, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicycles, 
Electrical Work and Supplies. 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY: 






largest circulation 
world. $3 a year. 





i 
' 





Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.60 a year. | 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
ss TIME TABLE—Nov. 19, 1893. _ 


Leave 


No. 22, No. 2.[No. 4.)No. 6.{No. 8.{Nno. 10 
zoe SS ‘| A M Fal MITA. MTP. M. IPP, | 
Winchester ....4b..0..]...... , 50) a | 
Martinsburg,..}......]..6... 15]... 
Hagerstown ...J...... 7 05; 9 OO} 12 25 
Greencastle... .J...... 7 30] 9 23) 
Mercersburg ..]......].... ..| 8 18 
Chambersburg.}..... «| 7 62) 9 45 
Waynesboro. ,.j......| © AD seal ches ies 
Shippensburg .].:....] 8 13} 10-17 
Newvillé,...0..]......] 8 33) 10 26 
Carlisle......., 7 05} 9 00} 10 49) 5 
Mechanicsburg] 7.29) 9 25] 11 11] 
Arrive— 2 

Dillsburg...... JR 3) See ee 
Harrisburg.....)° 7 50) 9°47! 11 30 
AMI] PMP OM. 

. Philadelphia ..J......]. 1 25] 3 cOl~ 
New York..... seeees] 4 08) 5 583i 
Baltimore......}......1 3 10} .3 10} 6 





AMI|IPMIP M 


| . Additional trains. will leave Carlisle daily except: 
| Sunday at 5.55 a. m., 3.25 p. m., stopping at all. inter- 


mediate stations, atriving at Harrisburg at 6.40. a. m., 
4.13 p.m. , 


Trains No. 2.and 10 run daily between Harrisburg - 


‘and Hagerstown. 























*Daily. Daily except Sunday. : 
; No. 1.| No. 3 |No. 5.|No. 7.|No.27|No. 9. 
Leave— {PM{AMIAM |]AMI PM] PM 
Baltimore ..... 11.40} 4 45) 8 53] 11 201......) 423 | 
New York..... } 8 OO) 12 15}...... 9 OO}...... 2 00 
Philadelphia ..]-11 20] 4 30} 8 50] 12 25]...... 4 30 
_  |faM|*am | tPM/t¢epM|tp Mi *pm 
Harrisburg ....| 5 00; 8 10} 12 40} 3 45! 5 20) 8 00 
Dillsburg......]. eee 7 OO] 10 25)......) 5 10)... 
Mechanicsburg] 5 20; 882] 1 03] 4 07] -5 40} 8 20 
Carlisle........] 5 42} 8 55} 127/ 432) 6 021 8 45 
Newville.......| 6 05} 919) 1 50] 4 d7]...... 9.08 
; Shippensburg..| 6 24] 9 38) 213] 5 181...... 9.29. 
i Waynesboro ...j...... 11 00} 3 40) 6 20)......)..2. es 
Chambersburg.| 6 45] 10.00) 2 35] 5 42]...... 9 50 
Mercersburg...| 8°30] 11 45] 5 381..... Fs en (eee 
Greencastle....] 7 10! 10 23} 3 01] 6 061...... 10 12. 
Hagerstown ...| 7 32t 10 47| 3 25] 6 28]...... 10 35 
Martinsburg ..} 8 55} 11 32}...... ye) 4 (Pare Core 
Arrive— , 
Winchester.....} 10 40) 12 29]...... ok | || Deeg Soave erED 
AM! M |PM/|PpM|PM{PM 


Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 


_ cept Sunday at 10.45 a. m., 10.55 p. m., arriving at 


Carlisle at 11.30 a. m., 11.40 p. m., stopping at all in- 


termediate stations; leave Harrisburg at 6.20-p. m., 


_arriving at Mechanicsburg at 6.45 p. m., stopping at 


all intermediate stations. 


Nos. 3 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown, 


*Daily. Daily except Sunday. © 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN -RAILROAD.. 


Nos. land 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East - 


_ Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 


GASH CLOTHING STORE. 





We have always a full and complete as- 


. sortment of 


Men's Boys and Children’s Clothing, 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 
TRUNKS, Ete. 


Our prices are marked in plain figures; and 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 


’ returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We buy and sell for cash only, and base 
prices accordingly. Call and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Very truly, 


O. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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HEAD QUARTERS _ Tage 5 = oan 


——FOR—— 





7 oe 1893. ce 
Dry Goods, Notions, | = WM. REED, 


Lacie’s Misses’ and Children’ Ss 


COATS, aaah WRAPS: AND SHAWLS. TRY GOONS, NOT WN, 


ies’ Suits, Wrappers, and Shir Waists, (Latest Sie 
chia ane aaabi, TRIMMINGS, &c., &c.,. 
BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, : , | 


| | ih and Washingt Sts, 
ND TABI ‘LOTHS. | . | 
A Full Stock of | g “s 


(GROC ERI ES, | _ My entire attention is given 


to the above business, and that 


Wood and Willow Ware, | means careful attention in buy- 

| ing, and a desire to-give the 

I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods. | very best value possible to my 
No need of the farmer peddling all over town and spending | patrons. Ina nut shell it means 


the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 4 safe place for you to buy the 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. ! above BOOK: 


THOMAS S. AUHNSTON, Art rn 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Time is money, and the place to save money is at 











at ~$ 5 - ee ip in a gee ey a , ~ es ; rE rm 
PENN STREET BAKERY AND RESTAURANT, | L. B LOO M, | im 
| | 








GEO. W. FISHER, Proprietor, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANES, ors, Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Sipers, 


Crier &., airy on aa | RUBBERS, &c. 


The only, Ladies’ Restaurant in the city. | 


ier olbam axp ovstees TY adiay’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 
;Custom work to order, and Repairing | 


Dr. ee L. ROBB, ! — neatly and promptly done. , ia 
DENTIST, All goods guaranteed as represented, | Over 4,000,000 Pounds 


and at lowest cash prices. 


DEALER IN 








509 Washington St., | 621 Washington St., , of fine paper used yearly in the manufacture 


- _of Blair’s Writing Tablets. Doesn’t 6 tons 
HUNTINGDON, PA. | . HUNTINGDON, PA. output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro- 
~— | duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
: and low prices? ‘‘Clemax’’ (nole size), 
“Paragon” (packet size), and ‘‘Good Luck’? 
(letter size) are our most popular tablets. 
| Ask your statiorer for them. If he hasn’t 
Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, —_ = _them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, | WILL H. SEARS, .three 2-cent stamps for book No. 10 of 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 11 Climax Packet, with samples included, Pree: 
816 Penn St., Examinations Free. | P 


HUNTINGDON, PA. At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. ‘J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 





L. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


And Dealerin 
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Tobacco. 

That which impairs physical vigor, 
and destroys the sustaining powers of 
the body is suicidal, as certainly as 
that which wholly destroys life, when 


applied by one’s own hands, or will, is" 


suicide. If suicide is a crime, then 
that which impairs the physical, or 


mental vigor of the body, or lessens its: 


development is a crime. Now, look at 
the thin, half developed boys and 
young men of the present age, with 
their cigarettes and pipes, filing along 
life’s highway, when the firm pulse of 
buoyant health is needed to move the 
thought and.activities of the world; 
pale, haggard, listless, every breath 
exhaling the foul poison, and offensive 
odor distilled into the system by their 
unnatural habit; suicidal, certainly; 
dwarfed in body, mind, energy, and 
ability, unfitted to accomplish the 
great things of the age, needing all 
these to work successfully; narrow 
chested, short in stature, cadaverous in 
appearance, irritable, nervous, moody, 
dyspeptic, lacking in lung capacity, 
feeble in mental power, and in strength 
for the performance of the duties, and 
labors of life, and wholly unfit for the 
aggressive work that lies just beyond 
to be accomplished; with breath laden- 
ed with the foul odors of tobacco, pol- 
luting the very atmosphere which 
others are compelled to breathe. These 
are strutting everywhere, endeavoring 
to attract the attention of the world by 
their rice paper cigarettes, highly per- 
fumed (?) cigars puffing their smoke 
in the faces of respectable people as 
they pass along, and befouling even 
the earth upon which they tread. 
What kind of leaders, professional 
men, husbands and fathers will such 
become? What clean, sweet, noble 
minded young woman would prefer 
such a young man for a husband, 
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when she might have a well developed 
young man of clean habits, inspired 
by noble purposes, endowed with 
ability and energy, for a companion in 
the work and enjoyments of life? Her 
verdict has been given, and, with the 
opportunities for self support she will 
emphasize that verdict in a way that 
will impress its import, and while it 
may be disregarded by individuals who 
dare sacrifice their best interests to the 
lust of appetite, the world will approve 
it and applaud her noble purpose and 
courage. 
The Medical View. | 
The Medical News says: ‘‘From the 
records of the Senior class of Yale Col- 
lege during the past eight years, the 
non-smokers have proved to have de- 
cidedly gained over the smokers in 


height, weight and lung capacity. All 


candidates for the crews and other 
athletic sports were non-smokers: The 
non-smokers were 20 per cent. taller 
than the smokers, 25 per cent. heavier, 
and had 62 per cent. more lung ca- 
pacity. In the graduating class of 
Amherst College of the present year, 


those not using tobacco have in weight - 


gained 24 per cent. over those using 


tobacco, in height 37 per cent., in 
chest girth 42 per cent. while they 
have a greater average lung capacity 
by 8.36 cubic inches,’’ and this com- 
parison could be verified in every 
school of the world, or wherever men 
are brought in physical, or mental 
competition with each other. There 
is not a thoroughly well informed med- 
ical man in this country or anywhere 
else, who would risk his reputation on 
an adverse opinion. All physiologists, 
hygienists, and observers agree that 
the use of tobacco is ruinous to the 
strength and energy of body and mind. 
There are diseases which have their 
origin in the use of tobacco, directly, 
diseases of glands, nerves, and the 
stomach. ‘The greatest general of the 
world was finally conquered by a 
habit, which at first was under his own 
control; the brightest minds of the age 
have been destroyed by the insidious 





invasion of this terrible enemy of 
the brain and nervous system. ‘The ~ 
wrecks of noble manhood strewn: all 


along the way, conquered and destroy- 


ed by the tobacco habit, need to make 
us shudder and cry out for the safety 
of the young men of our beloved coun- 
try. Many years ago the writer ex- 
pressed the opinion that the growing 
tendency to paralysis, and impairment 
of the sympathetic nervous system was 
due to the use of tobacco, and this view 
was supported in the medical press, by 
able men in the profession. The late 
Dr. William Pepper, than whose there 
was not a more able opinion to be. 
found in the world, on medical sub- 
jects, said, in one of his lectures to the 
medical class at the University of 
Pennsylvania, when the writer was in 
attendance, that ‘‘out of the many 
thousand cases of dyspepsia and kin- | 
dred diseases of the stomach, which 
came under his observation while in 
charge of the Pennsylvania hospital, 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
were caused, directly or indirectly, 
by the use of tobacco.’’ Such testi- 
mony against the vile stuff should con- 
vince any one, and would convince 
any reasonable person, free from preju- 
dice, and who desires to arrive at the 
tiuth in this matter, upon which so 
much depends in an educational as 
well as from a medical point of view. 

The moral view need not be dis- 
cussed. Its use has the appearance of 
evil; it is an offense to many. ‘The 
tobacco habit is antagonistic to the 
spirit of cleanliness so allied to godli- 
ness, that it may not be indulged by 
those eujoying the presence of the 
spirit of the Master. The extrava- 
gance of the tobacco habit is known to 
all. Itis a useless, harmful waste of 
the means of subsistence, causing 
want, and the destruction of the finer 
elements of the manly nature, divert- 
ing from charity, and helpfulness for 
others. The habit is wrong and 
should not be indulged by the Lord’s 
servants, who should do all things to 
His glory. 
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That Christening. . 

On Monday, November 12, 1894, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., the giant Amieri- 
can Line steamer St. Louis was launch- 
ed with great ceremony; and again, on 
her bow was rerformed the sacrilegious 
ceremony of christening (?). Those 
who admit the religious rite of baptism 
in the form of pouring, sprinkling, or 
effusion, must find it an awful stretch 
of conscience to apply the rite which 
has for its object the bringing of de- 
generate man into relation with Christ, 
the Saviour of mankind, and so into 
relation with God; to apply even the 
semblance of that rite to such profane 
uses. The object of christening is ‘‘to 
name, and baptize in token of initia- 
tion into the Christian Church.’’ It 
is the ‘‘naming with baptism;’’ and 
to apply a sacred rite to material ob- 
jects, inanimate, in this manner is sac- 
tilege, as much as the using of the 
holy vessels. of the house of the Lord 
by the ‘‘heathen king’’ Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his bachinalian feast was des- 
ecration; and, as in that case it was 
death, physical destruction and dis- 
henor; so such profane uses of a sacred 
rite-must bring death spiritual, 
alienation. 


and 
It does not matter that 
the rite has been performed over and 
over again, or that it has become a 
custom. The people of this age have 
become too enlightened to follow cus- 
toms, merely because they are customs 
-and so perpetuate wrong. Many of 
the customs of the century that we are 
closing, have been eliminated from so- 
ciety because the intelligence of the 
people led them a step in advance of 
those who established those customs. 
It does not matter that the ceremony 
was performed by the first lady in 
America, by the wife of the President 
of the United States of America. 
Wrong cannot be made right, by mak- 
ing the performance of it highly re- 
spectable. The fearful examples of 
awful judgments that have followed 
wrong doing in high places may be 
traced all along the line of history 
since the first records were kept, and 
back through the records of inspira- 
tion to the beginning. Shall we es- 
Cape now, miore than they? 

The Material Used. 


But there is another feature to this 
case. <A bottle of wine was used in- 


stead of water. Had the ceremony 
been perfectly right from a customary, 
or religious point of view, what an op- 


portunity this would have been for 
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Mrs, rose ‘Cleveland to have fol- 
lowed the example set by her worthy 
predecessor in the White House, Mrs. 
R. B. Hayes, whom the world honors 
for her high independence in banish- 
ing the customary wine from the 
White House receptions, and refused 
to use the sparkling wine in the work 


of christening, and in its stead have 


used a bottle of pure sparkling water! 
Thus, again, by her example in her 
high position she has sorrowed that 
noble army of devoted sisters of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, by sanctioning, by its use, intoxi- 
cating wine, when she might have re- 
joiced their hearts, and added new im- 
petus to their work, by refusing such 
sanction. It would be but fitting that, 
they should express their regret, at the 
great meeting of their National Asso- 


_ Ciation being held at Cleveland, Ohio; 


and let the world know that no senti- 
mentalism, in relation to position or 
station can deter them from expressing 
their convictions; no fear of power 
swerve them from duty; but that who- 
ever allows the wrong, sanctions or 
favors the use of intoxicating liquors 
for any other than purely legitimate, 
and justifiable means shall receive their 
censure. It cannot be argued, in this 
case that it was not known by Mrs. 
Cleveland what would be used, for 
the use of wine or water was dis- 
cussed in the press of the country, and 
when the matter was brought to the 
notice of the builder of the great ves- 
sel, he said, ‘‘I think Mrs. Cleveland 
will not refuse to take the bottle I hand 
to her.’? What would the noble Miss 
Francis Willard have said; what would 
any of thousands of other noble women, 
workers for the good of humanity 
have said, had this opportunity been 
presented to them? Methinks I can 
hear the echo of their answer ringing 
along the shores of the Delaware river, 
out across the great ocean, up the 
streams and valleys of this great land, 
to be taken up by fresh voices on the 
mountains, sent echoing back to the 
sea, until the land would have. been 
filled with their NO- 

That Appeal. 


In our last issue we discussed ‘‘The 
College’ at Huntingdon, and ‘‘Its 
Needs;’’ appealing ‘‘to vou,’’ to:aid 
the work by your contributions, sug- 
gesting that ‘‘If every person receiv- 
ing this number of the EcHo would 
contribute net less than one dollar, there 
would be a sufficient sum gathered to 





erect the meer ra building.’ oe 


Also the suggestion was made that 
some would, of the liberality of their 
souls, increase their amount to double 


that sum, others to five, ten, fifty and 
one hundred times; and that in this | 
way all needed improvements could be 
made, and the much needed building 
for laboratories, biblical and generat 
library, and recitation rooms could be 
erected and completed at once. To 
this appeal, within twenty-four hours, 
we received the following letter from a 


gentleman who, ‘though not a member 


of our fraternity nor directly interested, 
yet recognizes the importance of the | 
work, and responded promptly, with | 
enclosure as indicated : . 

HUNTINGDON, Pa., July 18, 1894. 
Dear Editor : 

-Iread your appeal in-the Ecuo for dona- 
tions of one dollar and upwards for the erec- 
tion of a new Recitation Hall, Library and 
Chapel combined. Enclosed you will find 
one dollar from me. I trust that the good 
work may go on’ and that God will prosper 
you in the future as abundantly as He has in 
the past. ‘ 

Yours with my best wishes, _ 
GEO. W. SANDERSON. 

And there the contributions ended. 
With all those of our own people, and 
others, who have been blessed by the 
good work done by the College, we 
had hoped to receive thousands of dol- 
lars, and why not? We now repeat 
the ‘‘appeai/ to you;’’ and desire to add 
emphasis to it. The work is worthy 
of your help, and it needs it now. In 
this connection we publish with a 
slight omission the letter sent out re- 
cently to all former students and _pat- 
rons of the school, by our President, 
and we repeat it here as an appeal to 
all to whom this may come, urging 
that it receive your immediate consid- 
eration and attention. It is your priv- 
ilege and opportunity to aid a work 
that has done so much in helpfulness, 
and still desires to broaden and grow. 

HUNTINGDON, PaA., Oct. 26, 1894. 
Dear Friend: ; 

_ This morning work began on a large new . 
building for Juniata College.. We have out- 
grown our present commodious buildings 
and, with faith in the futtire growth and 


usefulness of the College, we have resolved 
to push ahead. 

The new building will be of brick, poe 
feet, four stories high. It will contain a 
Gymnasium, Laboratories, Biblical and Gen- 
eral Library, four fine Recitation Rooms, 
two thoroughly equipped Bible Rooms, and 
on the upper floor at least twenty Modern 
Dormitories. It is our belief that this build- 
ing should be regarded. as STUDENTS’ 
HALL; and we desire to have all the stu- 
dents of the College from its beginning, to- 








gether with their friends, erect this Hall. 
To further this end we make to you this 
personal appeal to subscribe, for as many 
bricks, at one cent each, as you may feel 
able and willing to contribute. Will you 
please request any of your friends to whom 
you think this may come as a worthy ap- 
peal, to join you in making your subscrip- 
tion as large as possible. Surely. we can 
contribute 300,000 bricks to this project. 
For how many will you be responsible? If 
you cannot conveniently enclose the money 
now, please indicate when we may expect it. 

Every brick in this Hall will be a monu- 
ment to the devotion and gratitude of the 
thousands the College has helped to a higher 
and happier life. It will also be a means, 
under God’s blessing, of giving to thousands 
to come, increased facilities for a most help- 
ful and inspiring training for the noblest 
work they are capable of performing. Please 
‘answer this appeal on or before November 
24, 1894. Let Juniata College have a me- 
morable Thanksgiving. 

Very respectfully yours, 
-M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President. 


The work is worthy. 
work for God and humanity, and that 
is a work that appeals to each one, to 
you, with an emphasis that ought not 
to be disregarded, nor delayed for a 
single day. ‘The moment this appeal 
reaches our readers, it is our prayer 


that they each respond, and enclose’ 


their contribution; or, if not conven- 
ient at the moment to send the 
money, then let it come in the shape 
of a subscription, to be paid when it is 
more convenient. The stone walls of 
the new building are under construc- 
tion and not a day’s time will be lost 
in the work, but it will be pushed to 


completion as fast as it is possible to 


do so. It is not the work for us who 
reside here, but for your community, 
for the whole country, for our Master 
and His kingdom on earth; but it 1s 
ours to push as the stewards, and trus- 
tees of the work here; and as such we 
appeal for the needed help, which 
must come from you. Here we work 
daily without compensation, and con- 
tribute, each, as God gives ability, 
even to thousands of dollars, as has 
been done by those of our Board of 
Trustees who have the means to do 
so. Much sacrifice has been made 
here to build up, and aid this grand, 
good work; and now our appeal is for 
your help at once, even up to the point 
of sacrifice. Do it zoew. Now. 
**Student’s Hall.’ 
Work, on the new, additional build- 
ing for the use of Juniata College is 
being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. The need for this building 


It is a grand 
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has been recognized for some. time; 
and, though the difficulties in the way, 
the scarcity of money, the incurring of 
additional debt by the institution, 
seemed almost unsurmountable; yet, 
with full faith in the justness of the 
cause, the facts of the great need, and 
confidence in the liberality of our peo- 
ple when the need is present we have 
decided for the best, and are at work. 
We, as trustees—stewards of this work 
for God, for the Church, for humanity 
submit the fact of the need for the 
money to erect this building to you, to 
do your part. It is a work that ap- 
peals to every community, as a whole, 
and to the individuals as the factors to 
work. ‘The work done by the College 
is entirely worthy of the support of 
all those who are interested in the cul- 
tivation of a nobler manhood and wo- 
manhood in educational advancement. 
Every student coming directly under 
the watchful care of the high christian 
sentiment that is fostered, and encour- 
aged everywhere, in all that is done. 
We append an extract from a let- 
ter written to a member of onr faculty 
by a gentleman in Lewistown, Pa., in 
answer to a request for a contribution 


to the new Hall, which he enclosed 


and said:— 


“Tt always affords me pleasure to contri- 
bute to a worthy cause, and I feel that your 
College has had an elevating influence upon 
the lives of some in this community, broad- 
ened their views and enabled them to rise 


above their surroundings, reach out toward . 


something nobler in thought and action, and 
thus has not only been a blessing to them 


personally, but to the community in gen-. 


eral.”’ 

This extractis a strong argument for 
money, and also for students. 
need the money to erect the building to 
accommodate the students, and in view 
of the work that has already been done, 
and the prospect of the greater good 
that may be accomplished, and surely 
will be accomplished if the facilities are 
afforded, the appeal for needed help is 
a reasonable one and should not be laid 
aside or neglected. Let each one to 
whom this comes act as a committee, 
go out and solicit funds. Every dol- 
lar so secured will be an aid to some 
one and to a good cause and will re- 
turn in blessings, upon the workers 
and the donors. 

+308 

‘Subscribe for the EcHo, and thereby 
encourage a good work. Only 25 cts. 
a year. Subscriptions may begin at 
any time during the year. 





We. 


‘PERSONAL MENTION. 


NoTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 





- life, and also from friends of the school. 


Harvey P. Moyer, ’80, writes from 
De Moines, Iowa, and sends a year’s 
pay for Ecuo. Heis Vice President 
and Treasurer, as well as half pro- 
prietor of the Western School Supply 
House of De Moines. He sends best — 


wishes for the success of the work, and 


personal regards.—Miss Birdie Har- 
manson, the bright little Southern lady, 
so well known here during last year, 
on returning to her Louisiana home 
writes to President Brumbaugh that ‘‘I 
will resume my duties as teacher with 
more pleasure and confidence for hav- 
ing gained new aids, in your excellent 
College. Long may your school grow 
and prosper, and may it be the privi- 
lege of many other Louisianians to 
share in its blessings.’’ Good words 
are valuable helps, for our Students 
who express them always make them 
good by helpful deeds.—John B. Oller, 
85, and Adelaide Harley, also a for- 
mer Normalite, united their destiny. in 
marriage, at Norristown, Pa., Oct. 2, 
’94. John is employed in Hurd’s sta- 
tionery establishment in New York 
city, and they are ‘‘at home’’ in 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Carman C. Johnson, 
’94, is keeping accounts straight in his 
father’s store at their home. He has 
not abandoned study but is preparing 
for a higher course, and success.—J. 
M. Miller, and Geo. H. Irwin, ’94, are 
teaching near Dayton, Ohio.—F. L. 
Myers, '94, teaches at Johnstown, Pa. 
—The Cheneyville, La., High School 
opened Sept. 3, with 116 present. 
Bruce S. Landis, ’g1, is principal. He 
has for his assistants, J. Loyd Hart- 
man, ’94, Misses Laura M. Keeny, ’85, 
Eliza Givern, and Willie Enders.— 
W. M. Howe, ’86, K. B. Moomaw, 
92, D. C. Reber, ’g1, J. C. Reiff, 92, 
C. C. Ellis, ’90, are all at the Juniata 
College continuing their studies in the 
Classical course.—Effie Coppock, ’94, 
was homesick for her Alma Mater, and 
has returned to continue her studies, 
and has charge of the Model depart- 
ment.—N. J. Brumbaugh, ’88, return- 
ed from Harvard College to teach the 
Ancient languages in the Juniata, and 
I. Harvey Brumbaugh, ’86, and late 
A. B. of Haverford College, has gone 
to Harvard University to take a grad- 
uate course in Philosophy and Classics. 
He is a hard worker, and is associated 
there with his loyal, noble friend Prof. 
F. H. Green, of the faculty of West 
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Chester State Normal school.—H. B. 
Landis, ’94, Bruce I. Myer’s, a Junior 
student were recently elected to the 
Ministry in their home congregation, 
Aughwick, Pa., and Chas. C. Ellis, 
‘90, and J. C. Reiff, ’91, were, on Oct. 
10, ’94, elected to the Ministry, and 
installed at Huntingdon, Pa. Some- 
how, and somewhere, the finger of the 


Master points out to His people those 


who are to labor for Him. 


~<$-2-o- > ———________——_- 


BIBLE TERM FOR 1895. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 





The Bible Terms of four weeks, as 
they have been held in the Juniata 
College, have not only filled a long felt 
want, but have, seemingly, increased 
the desire, on the part of many, for 
their continuation. Preaching the gos- 
pel and doing active church work 
brings heavy responsibilities, when all 
the advantages afforded by the church 
are utilized. To make the burden 
lighter and the service better and more 
acceptable, the Bible Term was insti- 
tuted. And thus far they have proven 
very beneficial to those who have 
availed themselves of the advantages 
thus offered. And as there seems to 
be an increased demand for the work 
we have decided to open the term for 
1895 on January 7th and continue for 
four weeks. For the coming term we 
hope to have increased facilities and 
therefore can give increased advan- 
tages. 

We make the announcement thus 
early so that the churches may be able 
to arrange their work and meetings that 
all who are interested may be able to 
attend. And we do think that there is 
not a church, within a_ reasonable 
limit, but what should be represented 
by several ministers and active church- 
workers. ° We may have a few minis- 
ters who feel that they know it all and 
therefore, could not be benefitted by 
such a course of study, but the large 
majority of our ministers entertain no 
such feelings, and they do not attend 
because they cannot. Such brethren 
ought to be helped by the members for 
whom they are expected to labor. It 
would be an advantage to the minister 
aud a still greater advantage to the 
church, because the membership re- 
celves more from the preaching and 
teaching than the minister does in pre- 
paring and giving. The preacher and 
teacher lives to serve while the mem- 
bership lives to receive, so that what a 





church receives depends on what the 


preacher has to give. Or in other 


words, feed your preachers and in 
turn, they will feed you. The prob- 
lem is a very plain one; to him that 


giveth to him shall be given. Some 


churches are indifferent to the qualifica- 
tions and helping of their ministers, be- 
cause they are indifferent as to the kind 
of spiritual food they receive. They 
have spiritual dyspepsia and have but 
little taste for well seasoned and pre- 
pared spiritual food. As our ministers 
do not get a stipulated salary, they 
should receive every possible encour- 
agement in their preparation for the 
work they have todo. And it would 
be showing only a small appreciation, 
on the part of every church, to see 
that their ministers can, without sacri- 
fice, spend one month each year in 
Bible study and preparation for the 


‘very important work that the church 


has called them to do. The expenses 
are so low that it places it within the 
reach of all our churches to thus en- 
courage their ministers. The Sunday 
Schools might also do the same thing 
for several of their teachers each year. 
In cases where ministers and teachers 
can embrace advantages thus afforded 
on their own account, without too 
much sacrifice, they will be richly re- 
warded in increased efficiency, en- 
larged possibilities and personal satis- 
faction. May we not hope that the 
coming term will be the largest one 
yet held and also the most profitable 
and pleasant. H. B. B. 





A WINTER CHAUTAUQUA. 


All over the country we are having 
Summer Chautauquas for Bible study 
aud religious advantages. Why not 
have one in the Winter, and at the 
Juniata College? With our present 
facilities we can make it an enjoyable 
place for Christian people to spend 
four weeks. Our Bible Term is the 
same in work as the Chautauquan ses- 
sions and we believe that we carr make 
it quite as profitable and entertaining. 
Many of you take several weeks off 
about the holidays and spend more 
money than it would cost to attend a 
Bible Term. Why not make that trip 
to Huntingdon and bring your wives 
and grown sons aud daughters along? 
By giving the management here due 
notice of the number coming, ample 
provision will be made for the comfort- 
able entertainment of all who may 





come for Bible study and religious en- 
tertainment. Weare sure that a few 
weeks spent in this way would be a 
feast of spiritual enjoyment to both old 
and young, and give renewed inspira- 
tion in the work of the Master. Make 
your arrangement to come as soon as 
you can, and then inform us of your 
decision. ‘The terms will be the same 
as last year, $3.00 per week, or 50 





cents per day. This includes all nec- ” 


essary expenses. H. B. B. 





— 


TO THE READERS OF THE 
JUNIATA ECHO. 


I have just received a note from the 
editor of the Ecuo, asking me tor 
some items from our Chicago Mission. 
It gives-me pleasure to respond, feel- 
ing that in doing so, I am giving in- 
formation to many with whom I have 
worked daily in the school, and in the 
church. I came to Chicago on the 
13th of October and am now a co- 
worker of Sister Alice Boone’s in the 
mission work at'183 Hastings St. I 
had spent one week with her one year 
ago. Coming in touch with the work 
in this way, the desire I have had for 
many years to enter the work person- 
ally was greatly increased. I had 
never made a surrender. however until 
during the past summer when I was 
asked to give the matter serious con- 
sideration. Iam now here and happy 
in the work. . | 

Our mission numbers upwards in 
sixty. Among these are Hollanders, 
Germans, French Canadians (Cath- 
olics), Bohemians, Norwegians and 
Jews. 

In some future article, I may give 
you a brief program of our week’s 
work. Ishall speak just now how- 
ever of our sewing school. I know 
you will all be interested in this, when 
I tell you that we have already pro- 
posed to have our children subscribe 
for a number of bricks to be used in 
the erection of the New Students’. Hail 
of the Juniata College. Our sewing 
school is compossd of two grades. The 
older ones from g to 12 come in on 
Mondays and Fridays. The younger 
ones from 6 to g come on Tuesdays. 
All go to public school which closes at 
3:30. They are now doing outlining, 
hem-stitching and patch-work. The 
towels, tidies, etc., are sold and the 
profits in the past have been used for 
the purchase of cotton and. lining for 


comforts. The latter, in, turn, are 
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used for charitable purposes. Thus we 
try to have the children feel that they 
too can be helpers. They are much 
interested in sewing and take delight 
in doing nice work. 

Besides our daily meetings, our little 
home is open to the children every 
evening except Prayer-meeting and 
Saturday evening? We have a few 
good books and papers for children, 
and are trying to collect more. We 
aim to come in touch with the children 
frequently, and to keep them off the 
streets by inviting them to our home 
to spend the evenings. This part of 
the work is very interesting though 
attended with some sacrifice of quiet 
study hours which we need constantly 
in this work. At no time in my life 
have I felt more the need of Bible 


knowledge and the filling of the Spirit. | 


‘To the inquiring one who may have a 


longing for the work, I would say | 


make the Bible your daily text book, 
and let your daily prayer be that you 
may have a great love for souls. 
‘“‘Blessed are they that mourn’’— 
mourn because of their emptiness ‘‘for 
they shall be comforted.’’ 

Just now we are planning and pray- 
ing for a branch mission. Our pros- 
pective field is a Jewish settlement a 
mile and a half from our home. The 
most effectual work can be done only 
by renting a room right in their midst. 
We propose opening a sewing and 
singing school to meet twice a week, 
saying nothing about S. S. at the 
present. A room suitable will cost 
from $8 to $15 per month, according 
to size and location. We should like 
to rent with a view to opening aS. 5S. 
in the same room. 

In conversation with an intelligent 
Jew in regard to renting, he remarked 
‘‘T am willing to learn of a better way, 
if theres one.’’ He offered room for 
¢10, though seemed quite confident 
that the parents would not permit their 
children to attend. We expect to 
meet opposition, yet we pray that the 
Lord will work through his people and 
thus send the necessary means to ei- 
large the work. Lizziz B. HOwE. 


oe hel 


OUR BIBLE WORK. 





Since the opening of the Fall Term 
we have been conducting a very inter- 
esting Bible class, having for our 
theme the Life of Christ. We have 
given the entire outline and now are 
making a special study of the Galilean 





Ministry. We study the text in con- 
nection with the outline which, as 
much as possible, is chronological. 
The attendance at the class is not as 
large as it ought to be on account of 
other work which must be done in 
order to pass certain courses in the re- 
quired time. Recently, however, as 
we commenced the study of the Gali- 
lean Ministry the class has been 
largely increased, the result of an ear- 
nest talk on the importance of giving 
more attention to the study of the 
Bible, by our President. ‘The indica- 


tions now are, that we will have a 


large and earnest class during the pres- 
ent school year. Eld. H. B. B. also 
has a class in Old Testament history, 
and we hope, for the benefit of some 
who want to make the Bible a special 
study, to organize additional classes for 
exergetical and homiletical work. The 
President of the College and all who 
are associated with him in his work, 
are heartily in favor of making Bible 
study a partof the College work. The 
development along this line must nec- 
essarily be gradual, like all our other 
work, but our ideals are high and ere 
long we hope to have a Biblical Instt- 
tution in connection with the College 
that will be a vitalizing power to the 
church and an honor to God. 
J. B. B. 





JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
NOTES. 





Our school opened with a larger at- 
tendance than usual at this season of 


the year, and has had frequent acces-. 


sions since. The class is composed of 
live ladies and gentlemen and they are 
working with a vim and earnestness 
that insures excellent results.—Preston 
phe Snowberger, whose work was inter- 
rupted last year on account of sickness, 
returned this year and completed his 
course. He expects to go to work in 
Johnstown at an early day. J. T. 
McIlroy has also returned to finish.— 
T. W. Snyder, of the class of 1892, 
who was called to a position in a R. R. 
office before he had finished the course, 
took occasion, during the dull times in 
the Spring of 1894, to return and com- 
plete his work. Thomas will, if we 
mistake not, be heard from later on.— 
Harvey E. Snavely, a graduate of ’92, 
is conducting one of the leading gro- 
cery stores in Hagerstown, Md. He 
has recently taken to himself a fair 
bride. We wish the happy young 
couple a bright and joyous future.— 
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George B. Weaver, graduate of ’93, 
is clerking in J. R. Flenner’s Hard- 
ware store, Huntingdon, Pa.-—Richard 
Blankley, another graduate of ’93, is 
general agent for John C. Winston 
Co., book publishers and manufac- 
turers.—Jesse P. Decker is associated 
with the Enterprise Bakery, in Hunt- 
ingdon. Jesse is a hustler and will 
make things move.—Frank Green is 





conducting an enterprising grocery — 


store on Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa.— 
V. R. Snavely, a graduate of ’94, is 
out with J. Murray Africa’s Engineer- 
ing Corps, surveying a railroad through. 
Bedford and Somerset counties.—Lloyd 
S. Grove has a good position still, with 
Mr. Show, wholesale and retail con- 
fectioner, Hagerstown, Md. Lloyd’s 
friends will be glad to. know that he 
sticks to business and is giving excel- 
lent satisfaction.—Harry Snyder is 
with Wade Brothers, Sharpsburg, Md. 
He reports a good position. with 
prospects of advancement.—Howard 
Nophsker is helping his father in the 
grocery business, Huntingdon, Pa.— 
W. F. Valentine and Elmer Brum- 
baugh, graduates of ’94, are both 
teaching successful schools.—C. W. 
Wensel, one of our first graduates, 
lately gave us a call at the College. 
He reports an easy time and good sal- 
ary with his old employers in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—A. Boring, we learn, is 
likewise doing very creditable work in 
his old position in Philadelphia.— 
James Watson still retains his place in 
New York at an increased salary.— 
We are glad to know that our boys are 
‘holding on’? so well. We want no 
better recommendation for our school 
than the continued success of our grad- 
uates. G. W. SNAVELY. 


——————_——_ + 0 o> 


The Huntingdon County Teachers’ 
Institute has just closed. It is said to 
have been a very good and successful 
Institute; but in looking over the pro- 
gram there is not an item relating to 
Hygiene, personal or public. The 
varied phases of education have re- 
ceived attention, the subject of forestry 
discussed, but the great question un- 
derlying the world's success is gener- 
ally eliminated from these meetings. 
It is often said that teachers become 
narrow, and no wonder when their 
training is kept so closely along the 
line of their school text books, and no 
time given or allowed for the discussion 
of the great questions of the day or age 
in which they work. 
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The Winter Term of Juniata College will 
begin properly with the new year, and, like 
the year, it will have in its work new ele- 
ments and many new things. We hope, 
during this term, to be able to lead our stu- 
dents, for the first time, into a large, new, 
40x80, four-story, Student’s Hall; and to 
show them for the first time, class rooms 
with all modern equipments and conven- 
iences for first class work. The erection of 
this building will mark a new epoch in the 
history of the school. The Library will be 
arranged to afford the very highest possible 
conveniences to the student and special re- 
search along important lines will be encour- 
aged, in the Library and in the laboratories, 
two of which, at least, will be equipped at 
the opening of the building. We desire to 
maintain all the work that we have been do- 
ing at their present high standard, and we 
will, if study and experience count for any- 
thing, make the work better than ever be- 
fore. We will add to our present depart- 
ments, a regular College Preparatory Course, 
and, we will have the Classical Course in 
uch better shape than ever before. 

The Bible department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the new 
building. The students who come here at 
the special Bible Term or at any time during 
the year, will find things so entirely differ- 
ent and improved, that they will receive 
largely increased returns for their effort and 
tine. . 

The work in the Physical Sciences will 
take on broader and more practical lines. 
We will offer courses in Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, and Geol- 
ogy. Original research and laboratory work 
will be conducted along these lines. In- 
creased power and skill will result. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses 
in Literature. critical and constructive work 
in Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and 
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WINTER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


applied, and lectures on new phases of our 
language problem will be given. | 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Com- 
mercial will receive careful attention, and 
will be supplemented by original research 
along fruitful lines. Our library is admir- 
ably equipped in these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will be thoroughly presented. A 
special feature of the work will be the pre- 
sentation of mathematical and mechanical 
work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, 
architecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The stu- 
dents’ attention is especialy invited to the 
NEW ELECTIVES in the English Course. By 
the proper selection of electives this Course 
may now be taken as a complete College 
Preparatory Course. Those selecting this 
line will be able to enter, on their diploma, 
the leading Colleges of the country, or they 
may continue the regular CLASSICAL COURSE 
in this College. The work in this Course 
will be thoroughly correlated and fitted to 
the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers will find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required 
in public school work will be taught ina 
manner emphasizing the pedagogical side of 
the work. The courses in Elocution; Draw- 
ing and Painting; Vocal and Instrumental] 
Music; Business, including Stenography and 
Type-writing; and comprehensive courses in 
Bible work will all be in the hands of com- 
petent and experienced teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The 
latest good, and the most philosophic work 
will be explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
next term every aid to successful work along 
every scholastic and professional line. We 
have no roon for idlers. We will be crowd- 
ed with earnest, conscientious workers. The 


spirit of the work will be most helpful and 
inspiring. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


and: 





FACULTY. 





M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the Colfege. 
Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 


Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 


Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 


NOAH J. BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


J. ALLAN MYERS, 
. Physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 


DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 
WM. BEERY, | 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


G. W. SNAVELY, | 
Principal of Business Department. 


Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
J. C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Geography. 

ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





For the first time in his literary career 
Jerome K. Jerome is about to write directly 
for an American audience. This work con- 
sists of a series of papers similar in vein to 
his ‘‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,”’ but 
addressed to American girls and women. 
The articles will begin shortly in 7he Ladzes’ 
flome Journal, which periodical will print the 

entire series. John Kendrick Bangs will en- 
liven the papers of this very popular /vurna/ 
with the talks of his ‘‘Paradise Club.’’ Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett will contribute 
liberally for its columns. Bret Harte is 


writing a study of American life and inci-. 


dent, and Frank Stockton has given both his 
new stories with attractive titles and equally 
interesting matter to the same journal.— 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. 


The enterprise of the publishers of 7he 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., has stead- 
ily advanced the paper year by year, keep- 
ing it always in the front of the best period- 
icals. It fills to-day as no other publication 
the popular demand for a practical family 
paper, one that is equally valued and enjoyed 
by old and young, and free from all objec- 
tionable features. 

The best writers of all lands are engaged 
to write for its columns. Among the famous 
contributions for the volume for 1895 are 
two daughters of Queen Victoria; Mr. Glad- 
stone, the most eminent living statesman, 
who has for the third time written an article 
expressly for 7he Companion; Sir Edwin Ar- 
noid, W. Clark Russell, Charles Dickens, 
Frank R. Stockton, J. T. Trowbridge, Mark 
Twain, Cy Warman, the famous locomotive 
engineer, and more than a hundred other 
writers who are known the world over. 

Zhe Companion appeals to all, whether in 
the home, in professional or business life, to 
the educator and laborer in every depart- 
ment of work. Its sound, practical editor- 
ials deal frankly, fairly and concisely with 
the questions of the day. Every utterance 
may be accepted without reserve. Full 
Prospectus and specimen copies sent free on 
application. . 

New Subscribers will receive 7he Compan- 
ton free to 1895 if they subscribe at once, 
sending $1.75, the year’s subscription price. 
It comes every week, finely illustrated. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co., of New York 
city, publish a very neat, and handy series 
of books entitled Maynard’s English Classic 
Series. Each little volume contains an in- 
troduction, a biographical sketch of the au- 


thor, and explanatory notes for the critical 
study of the text. The catalogue of this 
popular educational publishing house con- 
tains many titles that interest teachers as 
well as the general readers. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Sunday Schools, Choirs, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Singing Schools, &c. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
First class goods at popular prices, 
Wi. BEERY, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 











JuniataCollege, 


IF YOU WANT Cards, Wedding Invi- 
tations, Programs, Letter Head, Envelopes, 
or Printing of any kind send your order to 


J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Juniata College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., . 


_ Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 
tion, in all its Departments. 


Students may enter at any time during 
the school year of Juniata College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information 


address, 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
[| Under control of the Trustees of Juniata College. ] 





THE 


| Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


JUNIATA ECHO, 


BOTH FOR $I.60 A YEARI.. 


The Great Hlustrated Monthlies have in 
the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how 7h%e Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 
1536 pages of reading matter by the greatest wri- 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $3.00 a year. 
In January Jast it put in the most perfect mavazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 


We will ent the price of the Magazine in half for you | 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY 123 CENTS. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, which has the strongest staff of regular 
contributors of any existing periodical; and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.60 a year. 









CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Bete y Dae and an honest opinion, write to 
MUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ieal and scientific books sent free. : 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive . 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid parer, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
Jarzest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world, &3 a year. Specimen copies sent free. 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Sinsle 
copies 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of ncw 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to. show the 
latest desiens and secure contracts, Address 
MUNN & CO., NEw York, 361 BRoaDway: 


eTHE ew 


D. S. DRAKE, 
Cycle & Electrical Depot, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicycle;, 
Electrical Work and Supplies. 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY: 








eT 


Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 








UMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
' TIME TABLE—Sept. 3, 184. 





Leave No, 22 No. 2.|No. 4.1No. 6.|No.8.1No. 10 | 

. A M (*a.M.}ta.M HHP. M.ItP. M.|*P. a. 
Winchester ..../4.....f...... 7 ASL... 2 35; 5-00 
Martinsburg... .J.............] 8 OG]...... 3 25} 7 00 
Hagerstown ...]...... 6 25) 8 42) 12 20) 4 15) 9 00 
Greencastle... .J...... 6 47; 9 05) 12 48} 4401 9 24 
Mercersburg ..]......J...... 7 30)...... 8 10}...... 
Chambersburg.|...... 7 10} 9 30] 1 05) 5 10} 9 48 
Waynesboro .}......}] 7 10)...... 12 OO} 4 10)...... 
Shippensburg ]...... 7 321 95) 126) 5 35] 10 10 
Newville,...... fess 7 5210 09} «1 45) 5 56]. 10 31 
Carlisle........ 7 05} 8 15} 10 31] °2 10) 6 22110 57 
Mechanicsburg} 7 30} 8 40} 10 51| 2 35} 6 48] 11 20 

Atrrive— , 

Dillsburg......}......] 9 10)...... 443) 7 15)...... 
Harrisburg.....; 7 50} 9 00} 11 10} 255! 7 10] 1) 40 

; AM|PM|P MI|PM{PMIA™M 
Philadelphia ..]......) 1 25] 8 (0) 6 50; 11 15} 4 30 
New York... ..]...... 4 03) 5 53) 10-08] 3 53] 7 38 
Baltimore......}...... 3 10| 310) 6 45] 10 40} 6.20 

AMIPMIP MIPM/PMIAM- 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except 
Sunday at 5.55 a. m., 3.45 p.m., stopping at all inter- 
mediate stations, arriving at Harrisburg at 6.40 a. m., 
4.30 p.m. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg 
and Hagerstown. — 


*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 
No. 1.|No. 31No.5.1No.7 No.27|No. 9. 
Leave— PM }]AM {AM {POS PM.| PM 

Baltimore .....} 11 40) 4 45} 8 53] 11 20]...... 4 23 
New York..... 8 00; 12 14)...... 9 OO}...... 2 00 
Fhiladelphia ..} 11 20} 4 30} 8 50] 12 25]...... 4 <0 

FAM |*aAM|tPM|tpM|te M|#pM 
Harrisburg....] 5 OO} 8 12] 12 10] 3 45) 5 20! 8 10 
Dillsburg......]...... 7 OOF 11 501.02... & 10)...... 
Mechanicsburg] 5 20] & 34) 1231} 407] 5 40] 8 30 
Carlisle........ 5 40} 8 58] 12 54] 4 32) 6 05] 8 55 
Newville....... 6 O38] 9 20; 117). 4 57}...... 918 
Shippensburg..| 6 22] 9 38] 1 38) 5 18)...... 9 38 
Waynesboro...}...... 10; 8 00} 6 20)......4...0.. 
Chambersburg.} 6 42} 10 00] 2 Ov} 5 42}......1*10 00 
Mercersburg...|.......] 11 25] 5 58|......9......]...... 
Greencastle....| 7 O8} 10 25) 2 26] 6 O6]...... 10 22 
Hagerstown ...| 7 28} 10 50) 2 50) 6 28]...... 10 45 
Martinsburg ..} 9 15} 11 z6]:..... Te N2V 528 bagi bastieiol 

Arrive— 

Winchester.....] 10 40] 12 25]...... ot |) es oe 

AM M PM|PMi]PMI PM 


Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday at 935 a. m., 2.10 p. m., arriving at 
Carliste at 10 20 a. m., 11.40 p. in., stopping at all in- 
termediate stations; leave Harrisburg at 6.20 p. m.' 
arriving at Mechanicsburg at 6.45 p. m., stopping at 
all intermediate stations. 

Nos. 8 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. 

*Daily. +Daily except Sunday. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 
Nos, land 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 


from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 


and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. _ 
H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
: Chambersburg, Pa. 


GAM CLOTHING STORE 





We have always 
sortment of 


Men's Boys and Children’s Clothing, 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELULAS, SATHCELS, 
TRUNKS, Fte. 

Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 
“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We bny and sell for cash only, and base 


a full and complete as- 


prices accordingly. Call and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Very truly, 


O. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Strects 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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HEAD QUARTERS 


——FOR—— 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Ladie’s Misses’ and Children’s 
COATS, CLOAKS, WRAPS AND SHAWLS. 
Ladies’ Suits, Wrappers, and Shirt Waists, (Latest S'yle.) 
BOOTS AND SHOES, UMBRELLAS, 


FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS. 


A Full Stock of 


(GROCERIES, 
Wood and Willow Ware, 


I buy produce of all kinds for cash or in exchange for goods. 


No need of the farmer peddling all over town and: spending 
the entire day when he can back up his wagon, unload, buy 
what goods he may want and start for home before dinner. 


Time is money, and the place to save money is at 


THOMAS 8. JOHNSTON, Avent 


Corner 7th and Washington Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA. 





WM. REED. 


Un GOODS, NOTIONS 


TRIMMINGS, &c., &c., 


Sth and Washington Sts, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


——_§——. 


My entire attention is given 
to the above business, and that 
means careful attention in buy- 
ing, and'a desire to give the 
very best value possible to my | 


_ patrons. Ina nutshell it means 


a safe place for you to buy the 
above goods. 


WILLIAM REED. 





PENN STREET BAKERY AND RESTAURANT, 
GEO. W. FISHER, Proprietor, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, 


Crackers, &c., always on hand. 


The only, Ladies’ Restaurant in the city. 
ICE CREAM AND OYSTERS 


DEALER IN 


RUBBERS, &c. 








- jn season. 
+ Custom work to order, and Repairing : 
Dr. C. L. ROBB, neatly and promptly done. | 
All goods guaranteed as re resented, | 
DENTIST, setae : 





509 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, P 





Ty, Ww. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
And Dealerin . 


Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


WILL H. SEARS, 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, Specialist 
516 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA 


Examinations Free. 


L. BLOOM, 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, nes, 


Ladies Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


and at lowest cash prices. 





in Lenses for the Eyes 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 











Over 4,000, 000 Pounds 


: of fine paper used yeariy in the manufacture 
of Blair’s Writing Tablets. _Doesn’t 6 tons 
output a day tell.a plain story of cheap pro- 
duction, large assortment, attract ive goods 
and low prices? ‘5 Climax’ (xole size), 
: “Paragon”? (packet size), and ‘*Gocd Luck’’ 
(etter size) are our most popular tablets. 
Ask your stationer for them. If ke kasn’t 
them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 
three 2-cent stamps for beok No. 10 of 
| handsome samples, cr send 25c. and receive 
a Climax Packet, with samples included, Free. 


| J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 


A. 
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Don’t Use Slang. | 

The person whose habits are pure 
cannot associate with the vicious. This 
evident brand of character separates 


him from them and keeps him walk- 


ing apart from them and free from 
their influence. One must, in the 
nature of the case, become wicked 
himself before he can associate and 
walk with the wicked about him. Let 
a sober, truthful person conimence the 
habit of drinking and lying and see 
how soon he will be in the company 
of the dissipated and the vicious, drawn 
together as by magnetic influence: 
so, the pure in speech find no affilia- 
tion with those whose language 
is coarse and whose words are 
foul. The contagion of ribald lan- 
guage is. as pernicuous as that of im- 
pure habits, and as deadly in its effects. 
Our language is rich in sweet, pure, 
loving words, phrases and sentences, 
inspiring pure thoughts, and leading 
to noble deeds; and there is no neces- 
sity to condescend to the use of the dia- 
lect of the bar room or the race course 
in the christian home or in the sacred 
desk. This can never be appropriate- 
ly used to promulgate, advocate 
or describe the pure Word of life, and 
the walk of the christian pilgrim. The 
spirit of each is incompatible with that 
of the other, and to try to reconcile 
them is a grave blunder on the part of 
any one; and absolutely reprehensible 
on the part of the christian minister. 
We shall all give account for the words 
spoken, but the teacher of the Word of 
God more than others. Slang words 
are so very contagious that their utter- 
ance should be guarded against with the 
greater zeal. 
pressions are slang, and should be 
avoided. Any one may observe how 
in some families, some schools, and 
some communities there is a free use of 


others none are heard. 


All vain and useless ex- . 














No. 3. 








these -useless, vicious words, while in 
What man, 
who uses slang, could dare to raise his 
voice to God in prayer, and use the 
kind of language that is often heard 
even a few minutes later, in the ser-_ 
mon to his kindred in Christ Jesus? 
There are pure words, chaste words, 
right words enough to express all our 
thoughts without resorting to the 
monstrous jargon of the low and 
vicious in their impure and sinful as- 
sociations. ‘‘Words fitly spoken are 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver,’’ 
and these beautiful pictures with their 
golden fruit may be painted by all who 


will guard their utterances and select 


their words with proper care. 


What Periodicals Shall We Read? 

In this age of the world, with the 
multiplicity of newspapers, periodicals, 
magazines and reviews, regularly is- 
sued and spread broadcast over the 
land, and being offered for sale at al- 
most every turn, it becomes a grave 
question to the inexperienced what to 
accept and what to reject. There is 
much of news that one needs, in order: 
to enable him to keep abreast of the 
times, and be informed in regard to the 
world’s progress, coming day after day 
in the daily press, and which is lost in 
the summary of the week’s ‘news 
items’’, that a daily paper is an actual 
necessity. Then in literature, now, 
more than in the past of the history of 
the literary progress, the best things 
find their way before the public in the 
leading periodicals; so also, with scien- 
tific matters and medical discoveries: 


the good and new ideas aud discover- 


ies first reach the scrutiny of the world 
through the periodicals. 

There is so much of character in 
what we read that the selection of our 
sources of information cannot be re- 
garded with indifference. A parent 
who is careless as to what periodicals 
his children read becomes criminally 
responsible for their future should they 
be led into wrong channels. If £ were 
selecting a companion or partner in 
business, a clerk or a man of all work, 








I should be careful to inquire, ‘‘what © 
papers do youread?’’ It isstated that _ 
at one of the prominent colleges, dur- 
ing 1894, a student with whom mathe- | 
matics was a heavy load, and who was 
frequently conditioned in consequence, 
was obliged to appeal to the President 
of the college, and he went in company 
with a fellow student. The inquiry 

was made ‘‘what papers have you been | 
reading.’’ The boy replied, ‘‘Detriot 
Daily Tribune, Harper's Monthly 


Magazine, Phrenological Journal, and 


the Setentific American.’’ 'The Presi- | 
dent replied, ‘“‘I will trust any boy | 
anywhere who reads the Scientific 
American.’’ He, however, found no 
objection to the other periodicals the 

boy had been reading. i 


‘The bent of a boy’s mind for a future 
calling, vocation or profession is fre- 
quently made by his reading certain 
periodicals. When my own son wasa 
school boy I was very fond of having 
him drive with me to see my patients, 
and I was also fond of reading by the 
way as he drove along; and one of the 
periodicals I took along most frequently 
was the Popular Science Monthly. 
While I would be visiting my patients 
he would read of my magazine, and 
then finish the articles at home. After 
he was practicing medicine in Wash- 
ington, D. C., ne wrote, ‘‘my course 
for the future, and my determination to 
study medicine was formed from my 
reading the Popular Science Afonthly as 
I was waiting in the buggy while you 
were visiting patients.’’ The Popular 
Science Monthly, like many other of the 
periodicals, as Phrenological Journal, 
Scientific American, Science News, etc., 
are collateral medical reading, and the 
collateral reading is what broadens a 
professional mind. It is in teaching 
asin practicing. The broader the field 
of observation the greater the re- 
sources. A teacher who reads and 
studies only his text books will not be 
a successful educator: the minister wo 
reads his Bible only and studies its 
texts may become a safe leader, but he 
will never become an elaborate ex- 


[s 





pounder of even the truths of the Bi- 
ble; the physician who sticks to his 
text books and does not broaden his 
knowledge by collateral reading may 
become a fairly good routine practition- 
er, butnever an investigator or a leader 
of his fellows. | , 

Reading is a discipline, and the mind 
must be curbed to it. The light, the 
frivolous, the vicious, is the most at- 
tractive, and against that tendency the 
mind must be disciplined; and, in or- 
der that good results may follow our 
reading, the solid, the pure, the true 
must be selected. The spirit of the 
nineteenth century is in the literature 
of to-day, fresh, crisp and new as it 
comes from the pens of the thinkers 
and investigators of this time, and is in 
antagonism to that of the past ages. 
Ouly the truth remains unchanged. 
Even the application of truth in the 
light of this century claims great ad- 
vantage over that of the past, and our 
reading must still be the source of the 
great sum of our knowledge, and every 
word of it should be selected with the 
most scrupulous care and jeslous scrut- 
iny. The future, for usefulness, or 
otherwise, in this world is determined 
by the character of the periodicals and 
books that we read. There are thou- 
sands, who read trash and starve the 
mind and soul, who, with proper 
food would be fruitful in great deeds 
for God and humanity, 

The Brethren (German Baptist) Church. 

There has been unusual activity in 
the work of the Brethren (German 
Baptist) church during the present 
Winter; and large numbers of persons 
have been united with the church, 
aud straying members have been re- 
claimed. The Gospel Messenger re- 
ports, for the month of January 1895, 
alone, two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five additions to the church by 
baptism, (immersion) and one hundred 
and eleven reclaimed, making an in- 
crease of three thousand and thirty- 
six to the membership in one month, 
as reported; and it is not even probable 
that over two thirds of the additions to 
the church have been so reported. 
Fifteen states and Washington City are 
represented in this work as reported to 
the IJesserecr. What is being done 
in the other States in missionary work, 
and in the regulargly organized 
churches has not been reported; but 
Virginia, — Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Iinois, Kansas, Maryland, Wisconsin, 


Arkansas, Calitornia, Minnesota, 


? 
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Michigan, Oregon, Ohio, Florida, 
West Virginia, and Washington City 


are not the only States in which con- — 


versions are needed, and in which the 
pure Word ot God needs to be taught 
with saving. effect. The Brethren 
church has all the elements of success. 
It has no formulated creed about which 
men may differ. Its creed and articles 
of faith are the New Testament, the 
teachings of which are so plain, that to 
understand them nothing but honest 
inquiry is needed. There is no mys- 
tery about truth; and the teachings of 
Gods’ Word are so plain that even the 
simplest in knowledge may understand. 
Less of education and talent is required 
to preach the truth, as it is revealed, 
than to attempt to establish tenets at 
variance with the truth in its stead. A 


_ fair man without education can tell the 


truth, but it requires an unusually 
shrewd and talented man to set forth a 
falsehood and make it appear as the 
truth. The Brethren church omit 
nothing of New Testament truth, and 


so has no apoligies to make, and. 


nothing to explain away; it adds noth- 
ing to the tenets of the primative 
church, and so has nothing to establish 
by argument. Its ministers need only 
to proclaim the Word in which the real 
power rests—‘ ‘Tlie words which I have 
spoken to you are spirit, and are life.”’ 
But the Brethren church is not lack- 
ing in education and talent in its minis- 
try. It has the power, but it needs 
the application of that power where it 
may bring the best 
fields need to be opened and made 
ready for the harvest of souls. The 
Athenses of this age must be entered 
and the fearless ministers raise their 
voices on the Mars Hills of scores of 
the great cities, where the plain simple 
teaching of the wonderful Word has 
not been so presented. 

A Good School. 


The following circular letter was 
seut out by the President of Juniata 
College some time ago, and we give 
place to it here, believing that the 
claim set forth cannot be equalled on the 
same terms, in this country. The un- 
parallelled success of the school stands 
as a guarantee of the character of the 
teaching done here, and of what may 
be expected along the line of literary 
and scholastic attainment. A steady 
growth without any retrograde shows 
good teaching, careful supervision, and 
satisfactory provision for the wants and 
needs of all patrons. 


results. New _ 
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HUNTINGDON, Pa., Feb, 1, 1895. 
My Dear Friend: 
_In a few weeks your school will be 
closed, and the question of your next 
active duty will be before you for solu- 
tion. Why not begin to think about 
it now? You probably wish to con- 


tinue your career as a teacher, at least 


for a number of years. If not, you are 
thinking of some other position which 
shall be to you your life work. 
Whether it be teaching or some other. 
honorable calling, you must agree 
with me that a good thorough culture 
of your mind and a clear grasp of some 
definite field of knowledge lie at the 
foundation of your success. It does 
not matter how much or how little you © 
know, the obligation is still upon you 
to increase your efficiency and enlarge 
your outlook. It does not matter. 
whether you are young or old, you 


can still, in either case, continue your 


studies and develop your possibilities. 
From whatever point you view it, 
school should be the object of your 
thought, and education the ambltion 
of your life. | . 

Let me invite ycu to consider the 
value of Juniata College as an educa- 
tional institution. As a school which 
will meet your wants and provide 
you with the helps ycu need in 
attaining the success at which you 
ought to aim.  Cotve.ient to ac- 
cess and surrounded by a wealth of 
natural beauty unsurpassed by any 
other, its location is all that can be 
desired. Its equipment in buildings, — 
class rooms, and appliances is all that 
is necessary. Its faculty is th rough- 
ly and broadly prepared to give excel- 
lent training along professional or 
general educational lines. Its expen- - 
ses are as low as those of any other 
school pretending to do first-class work, 
and as low as consistent with the high 
stardard of work and entertainment 
that is afforded. 

The Spring Term, beginning March 
25th, will be organized with special 
regard to the wants of teachers. . You 
will find here superior educational 
work. You will find also a warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic body of workers, 
and we will try to make you feel at 
home while engaged in the busy labors 
of the class room. 

The new building, erected especially 
for our library and for class-room pur- 
poses, will be in part at least ready for — 
occupancy during the Spring Term.: 

We have had during this winter of 








financial depression, an increase of 
forty per cent. in our attendance over 
our best former record. We invite 
you to join us for the Spring Term. 
Since we will be crowded beyond our 
limits it will be necessary for you to 
report early, in fact the earlier the 
better, in order to secure a good room. 
We shall be glad to send you a cata- 
logue of the College on application. 

Please let us hear from you at your 
earliest convenience, and believe me, 

Sincerely your friend, | 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 
A Generous Donation. 

‘“The Ohio Wesleyan University has 
received a gift of $50,000 from Dr. 
Charles E. Slocum, a reputable physi- 
cian of Defiance, Ohio, for the purpose 
of enabling that institution to erect a 
fireproof library building.’’ The record 
of this liberal gift reminds us how much 
the Juniata College is in need of a simi- 
lar sum to enable it to add to its equip- 
A sum twice as large could 
be used to very good advantage. If 
there is no ove person who feels able 
to meet this want, let one thousand, or 
even two, three or four times that 
uuimber give sums that they can give, 
and every waut will be met. This 
writing reminds us of a generous, 
noble hearted young lady, in an ad- 
joining county, but who desires her 
name withheld, who has, within a few 
weeks sent two five dollar bills towards 
the erection of Students’ Hall, now ap- 
proaching completion, in connection 
with the Juniata College here. She 
has not even been a student here, but 
she expresses the true spirit of noble 
generosity in her letters. In her first 
letter, of Feb. 17, she says ‘‘Enclosed 
you will find $5,o0 from me, toward 
building the new Recitation Hall. I 
ami interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, and it makes me feel that I am 
doing some good in helping the cause 
along.’’ In her letter received two 
months later containing a second five 
dollar bill, she says ‘‘I am very grateful 
that Iam able to dosomething to further 
the cause of christianity and educa- 
tion.’’ Each of our students could do 
likewise [if they would. ] 

The Results of Donations. 

To how many: has it occurred that 
to help the cause of education is to 
further the cause of christianity? It is 
not a remote deduction. Harvard 
College is an educational institntion, 
and does not teach theology as a sepa- 
rate department, and yet its seal bears 


meiits. 
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the word ‘‘Veritas,’’ (truth), and its 
motto is ‘'Christo et Ecclesia,” ‘For 
Christ and the Church.’’ Superstition 
is founded in ignorance; godliness, in 
intelligence; ignorance degrades, edu- 
cation elevates. 
have been made glad to know of the 
good work done by the noble young 
men and devoted young women, who 
have gone out from the College here, 
with their store of the results of fruit- 
ful labor in the course of study! Some- 


times the store seemed oh, so meagre, 


but God blesses one talent, sometimes, 
to greater abundance than the ten. It 


thas always been good fruit, grand 


fruitage, a great predominance of work 
for Christ and the Church that has 
come from our students. Education 
is Gods’ work placed in our hands to 
do, that we may thereby advance His 
cause. In this work God asks, 
through His working servants, for the 
means to carry along the work success- 
fully, and they appeal for liberal gifts. 
May He bless the dear young lady for 


her gifts, and put it into the hearts of 


thousands of others to do likewise. 
Her resources being limited, and yours 
bounteous, your ‘‘likewise’’ means hun- 
dreds or thousands. ‘The liberal soul 
shall be made fat.’’ Prov. 15:25. 

Cost of a College Education. 

The question is often asked. ‘‘What 
does a college education cost?’’ To 
this question no definite answer can be 
given, as the cost, from year to year, 
until the course of study is completed, 
will depend much on the habits of the 
young men and women who are the 
students, and the variation is very 
great. Parents who contemplate send- 
their children to college can regulate 
the expenses of each, by forming 
proper habits, prior to their going to 
school. We give the cost of some of 
the differents colleges in the country. 
The cost at Harvard University, (Bos- 
ton) is estimated at from $372, (low) to 
$1,000 (liberal) a year; at Princeton, 
from $311 to $645; at Cornell, from $350 
to $500; while the Lawrence University 
of Kansas puts the expenses as low as 
$175. At Vassar, expenses are given 
at $400 a year; at Wellsley $350 at 
Mount Holyoke $200; at Ann Arbor 
and Oberlin many students are self sup- 
porting, but of 157 students each 
spent less than $200 a year. At 
Vassar young women have occasionally 
managed to get along on $100 4 year 
for general expenses. The reckless 
habits that young people form, before 


How our own hearts > 


they leave their homes, or when at- 
tending school, debar many a worthy 
young man or woman from the ad- 
vantages of an education. Our actual 
necessities are not very great, but the 
supposed needs are enormous; those 
who have the means and gtatify their 
inclinations discourage those of more 
moderate resources, or drive them back 
to their homes to earn a livelihood, 
and enter some other calling. Schools 
should regulate these matters for the 
students, and not permit those of profli- 
gate habits to mislead those of limited 
means. | | 

The Other Side. 

No college charges. its students, for 
tution, anywhere near what it costs the 
institutution. It is probably not over 
50 per cent of the cost, in any of the 
colleges, while in many it is from 30 
per cent. of the cost, down to nothing. 
At Harvard the actual, annual expense 
to the University for each student, 
over and above the fees he pays is 
$305. At Yale College this expense is 
$231; at Brown University, $210; at 
Princeton, $250; at Amherst, $175, 
and at Columbia, $1,400. These ex- 
amples are sufficient to demonstrate 
the necessity of liberal bequests. to 
educational institutions, to enable them 
to do the work that needs to be done, 
without burdening the students; and 
effectually answers the imputation 
that ‘independent riches’’ come to 
those who are the conductors of the 
colleges as a direct result of the fees 
paid by patrons. Bequests and gifts 
are more numerous as institution in- 
crease in years, and here the Juniata 
College still suffers, as its alumni are 
still the workers in the field and have 
not attained their success. During 
the past year there was given by 
private gifts and bequests, to Colleges, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, 
churches and other helpful agencies, 
the sum of $19,967,116. In 1893 
these free gifts reached the colossal 
sum of $33,319,866. These statistics 
do not include gifts less than $1,000. 
The aggregate of the smaller gifts is no 
unimportant quantity, and greatly en- 
hances the amount of good done by 
the larger gifts. Those who cannot 
do the great things should do the less, 
according to their ability. All the 
losses in students must be made up 
some way, and it is better that it should 
be done by generous gifts than in 
any other way. Appealing hands are 
extended, awaiting gifts great and small. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 








NotTE.—We are always glad to hear from Normal 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the school. 


G. N. Falkenstein (’82), who is the 
pastor of the first Brethren Church in 
America, at Germantown, Pa., writes 
that he wishes he could attend the 
Bible Term, but that he is extremely 
busy and-has more work than he can 
possibly do. What would this world 
be without its busy workers? They 
are the salt of the earth, preserving its 
institutions, and making its progress. 
How the idle man or woman is to be 
pitied; pitied for what they miss in this 
lite, of happiness over objects attained 
and work done, and the reward se- 
cured. He expresses interest in the 
EcHo, and would write if he ‘‘knew 


what would be desired, or of interest.’’ - 


The editor now wonders whether this 
lack of the knowledge of what is 
wanted, hinders all the others from 
writing who ought to doso. If they 
will look over the pages of the EcHo 
—their own paper—for the last four 


years they will be surprised to find how | 


few of those who have gone out from 
here, have written an article for its 
columns, or even one line, to let others 
know where they are, and what they 
are doing. The personal items during 
these years have been gathered by the 
editor as best he could, by inquiry, 
items gathered from private letters to 
friends, etc. We sometimes feel to 
‘‘were there not ten 
healed, and where are the nine?’ but 
were there not one hundred and fifteen 
graduated and where are the one hun- 
dred and twelve who have not written? 
Three, besides those connected with 
the faculty of the College, have written 
for the colums of the Ecuo, and that 
by personal solicitation.—From a per- 
sonal letter from away ‘‘down South,’ 
written in the early springtime there, 
(Jan. 26,) while we were snowbound 
here, or sleighing over the drifts, we 
gather the welcome news of the loyalty 
and success of Miss Birdie Harmanson, 
at Opalousas, La. She is busy, as all 
become who go out from here. This 
isa place and the habits of industry are 
formed for life. She is teaching and says 
she will close her school work with 
glowing success, and attributes her 
success to the teachIng here. She 
sends regards for all.—Mrs. Geiger, of 
Philadelphia, was a welcome visitor 
at the College during Bible Term. 
Iler stay here was too short. 


exclaim, not 











THE BIBLE TERM. 





One of the important events of the 


‘Juniata College school year is the four 


weeks ‘‘Bible Term’’ held during 
February of each year, for the special 


accommodation of ministers, Sunday 
-.- school workers and Bible students who 


either do not have the time and means 
to take a regular course, or wish from 
year to year to brighten up in 


the work, or add to their stock of Bible 


knowledge already attained. For this 
or either of these, splendid avantages 
are afforded, and those who attend 
always feel well paid for the time thus 
spent at the College. 

This year, it was feared, because of 
the hard times, that the attendance 
would be smaller than usual. But we 
are glad to say that such was not the 
case as it turned out to be the largest 
term yet held. This is accounted for 
partly because of the growing interest 
that is being felt on the part of our 


people in behalf of a more efficient 


ministry and better work in our Sun- 
day schools. To have that they -are 
beginning to see that more preparation 
is necessary. And to have this it is 
necessary that they should lend a help- 
ing hand. This was done by some 


_and ought to have been done by many 


more. Good preaching and teaching 
are mutual affairs in which we are 
all equally benefitted and therefore 
ought all to unite in having it brought 
about. 

In the class, seven States were rep- 
resented, but of course, the great num- 
ber was from the home State, and the 
largest delegation from one place, was 
from Waynesboro, headed by Eld. 
J. F. Oller, who, with a number of 
others from the same place, constitute 
our ‘‘annuals,’’ and ‘‘standbys.’’ 
Some of these talk of doing as many 
do at Chautauqua, ‘‘fix up their own 
places of abode,’’ so'as to make it the 
more homelike, and thus increase their 
interest and attachment to the work 
and place. 

The secret of success in this work 
will be to centralize it at our institu- 


tions of learning. There are anumber_ 


of reasons why this should be done. 
First, we notice that to hold these 
Bible Terms in our Colleges is helpful 


to our educational work because of the - 


religious iifluence thus ‘brought to 
bear upon the lives of the students and 
the management of the colleges. And 
then, the influence of the schools is ad- 





vantageous to those who attend the 
Bible work. The association with the 
brethrens children and others in college 
attendance eénlarges a profitable ac- 
quaintance and- adds opportunities of 
doing good. | 

Then, again, the facilities for teach- 
ing can be, andare much better than can 
be had in local congregations. Books 
of reference, maps, blackboards, suit- 
able class rooms and accommodations 
for rooms and board, are advantages — 
that can be afforded at our schools 
better than anywhere else. Another 
advantage we name is the teaching 
force. At our College there are gener- 





ally from four to six instructors who 


teach along special lines of work, thus — 
giving better instructions than it would 
be possible for one or two to do, in 
trying to spread themselves over the © 
whole field of work. During the late 


term we had, Bible Characters, The 


Life of Christ, The Beginings of 
Christianity, The Life of Paul, Exege- 
sis on the New Testament prayers, 
Subject Conseptions, Elocutionary 
drill on Hymn reading, Biblical Inter- 
pretations and Vocal Music and Ex- 
egetical Lectures on the Psalms. 

For the evening we had Doctrinal 

and Sermonic preaching by Eld. T. 
T. Myers of Philadelphia. Making, 
asa whole, a feast of good things to 
those who had aspirations for an en- 
larged knowledge of the Great 
Teacher. 
_ By another year the new building in 
course of erection will be completed, 
which will afford still larger possibili- 
ties for pleasant accommodations and 
better work, and the hope is that 
the attendance will be greatly en- 
larged. H. B. B. 


THE LORD’S WORK. 
(CHICAGO MISSION. ) 





In an editorial in a late number of 
the Gospel Messenger, the editor says: 
‘If the church is to be perpetuated, 
the material for the work must come 
from our young men and women and 
they must have developed in them the 
power to receive, to live and give the 
truth in its primitive simplicity.’’ 

‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.’’ As I take a 
view of the great field of labor before - 
us. Iam wonderfully impressed with 
the inefficiency of the Lord’s forces. 
Truly our young people need to have 
developed in them the power to receive, 


to live and give the Truth and to de- 
velop this power we must work. As, 
in God are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, why not go 
directly to his Word, for developing 
power as well as gaining knowledge? 
We confine ourselves too much to the 
school text book. We need more 
Bible students, and until we have them 
the Lord’s work will be neglected. 


Not long ago I heard an instructor 
of the Bible say that his pupils wanted 
what they were not ready for. They 
wanted the Spirit while they were 
' greatly ignorant of Bible facts. We, 
-as God’s children should be channels 
of the Holy Spirit and to be such, we 
must have Bible knowledge. Every 
church should be a school, every 
minister a teacher, and every member 


a student, but much time has been lost. 


by not having a systematic method 
of study. To avoid further loss 
of time we shduld avail ourselves of 
the advantages offered by the Bible 
Sessions held for the advancement of 
Bible research. 

The Bible is a dull boo, unattrac- 
tive, simply because we do not know 
its beauties. It will not be fascinating 
at first, but it will be, with study. No 
other book will yield so large results; 
but to obtain them means work, dig- 
ging and quarrying. The college 
student spends two hours preparing a 
lesson from his text book and probably 
fifteen minutes with the Book of books 
which yields far more riches, knowl- 
edge and wisdom. ‘The Bible is like a 
rich mine yielding ten ounces of gold 
with the same amount of digging that 
in dnother will yield but one ounce. 
College work means study, why should 
not Bible work command the same? 

We need men and women who 
will give themselves wholly to the 
Lord's work and to do effective work, 
they should come from the students of 
the Bible. We need preparation for 
the mission field as well as for other 
professions, and while we want to be 


students as long as we live, when once . 


in active work there is little time for 
special study. I know there are many 
young people who have a secret desire 
to work directly for the Lord. To 
you I would say, get ready for the 
work. Use what faith you have and 
ask for more. If you want more 
capital invest what you have. There 
are great possibilities ahead and all of 
‘God's children have an equal share of 
His gifts. We are weak and inefh- 


JUNIATA EHO. 





cient ae we iG not pats siracives 
in such a relation to God that He can 
fully use us. There is much to be 
had for the asking. 


In the last issue of the Ecno, I 


- Spoke of our desire to open a branch 


mission among the Jews. The Lord 
has blessed’ us greatly. We have 
opened a sewing school in what is 
known as Jerusalem, over a mile from 
our mission at this place. The sewing 
school meets every Monday and Fri- 
day, and on the last Sunday of the old 
year we opened a S. S. in the same 
rooms. Over fifty children are now in 


attendance, and though the work re-- 


quires great patience, courage and 


strength from God, we feel thankful 


for the apparent results. By makirtg 
personal visits in the Jewish families, 
we have overcome, to some extent, the 
strong oppositlon that we first met. 
Probably the Lord wanted us to know 
what material we would have to work 
with. 


In coming im contact with the 
parents personally, we have had little 
unpleasant experience, however it was 
only last week that a Jewish mother 
was very free to express her grievances 
tous. Being unable to speak English 
intelligently her daughter translated 
the conversation from the Hebrew. 
As we talked we stood by the 
table which was set ready for the 
evening meal. ‘To illustrate her feel- 
ings and her point, the woman took a 
plate placing it right side up. She 
then tnrned it upside down. She 
could not explain in words, but we 
caught the lesson. She evidently felt 
that their faith was being turned 
around. I felt sorry for her and can 
better understand Christs’ own words 
to the Jews where he says that they 
cannot see. Just then her husband 
came in. Wehad not time to remain 
longer. And we have been told by 
Jews who have accepted Christ that it 
is of no use to argue with a Jew. 
They become angry very soon. It is 
better to give them a little Scripture 
and let them go. Many say ‘I was 


born a Jew and I want to die a Jew.” 


We have hope in the children of our 
Jewish mission. Many of the boys 
and girls who can read have expressed 
a desire to study the bible with us one 
evening a week. On Sunday we teach 
there the first lessons of 189 Old 
Testament history. Pray for us. 
Lizzie B. HOWE. 


“PALL. TERM. OF 95. 








The editor is glad to announce that 
President Brumbaugh, accompanied by 
his Harvard schoolmate, Prof. F. B. 
Lindsey, is arranging to sail for Europe 
on June 29. He will spend his sum- 
mer studying the finest schools and 
meeting the greatest educators in Eu- 
rope. This means much for Juniata 
College in ’95-6. Every young man 


or woman should, on considering -the | 


best place to. obtain an education, re- 


member that the Juniata College is 
among the most progressive in this 
country. Prof. J. Harvey Brumbaugh 
will return from his post-graduate work 
at Harvard and enlarge the classical 
work. ‘The other teachers are arrang- 
ing to do broader work every year. 
The spirit of growth is vitally present 
in the College. 
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ROCK OF AGES. 





Some years ago the following exquisite 


. verses appeared in Pedic Opinion, London. 


‘‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me—’’. 

Thoughtlessly the maiden sung; 
Fell the words unconsciously 

From her girlish guileless tongue; 
Sung as little children sing; 

Sung as sing the birds in June; 
Fell the words as light leaves down 

On the current of the tune— 
‘Rock. of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.”’ 


Felt her soul no need to hide, 
Sweet the song as song could be, 

And she had no thought beside; 
All the words unheedingly 

Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not that each might be 

On some other lips a prayer— 
‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me—” 
’Twas a woman sung them now; 
Sung them slow and wearily— 
Wan hand on her aching brow. 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 
Every syllable a prayer— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide miyselfin Thee." 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me — 

Lips grown aged sung the hy min 
Ly ustingly and tenderly: 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim-— 
“Let me hide myself in Thee.’ 

Trembling though the voice and low, 
Ran the sweet strain peacefully, 

Like a river in its flow; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who life’s thorny paths have pressed ; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Iet me hide myself in Thee."' 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me—"' 
Sung above a coffin lid, 
Underneath all restfully, 
All life’s joys and sorrows hid. 
Never more, O storin-tossed soul, 
Never nore from wind and tide; 
Never nore from billows’ roll 
Wilt thou ever need to hide. 
Could the sightless, sunken eves, 
Closed beneath the soft, white hair; 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 
Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye still, the words would be— 
‘Let ine hide myself in Thee."’ 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
SPRING TERM OF 1895 BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 23, AND CONTINUES 13 WEEKS. - 


The Spring Term is begun. The atten- 
dance mounts beyond the highest, and will 
reach well up to 300. Our capacity is over- 
reached by 100 and still we grow. No Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania has increased during 
this panic as ours. Weare grateful. Many 
teachers not yet done with their schools 
should come here for as many weeks as they 
possibly can. 


Your preparation for teaching will be aided 
by a fine lecture course. We have secured 
Dr. Geo. S. Fullerton, Vice Provost of our 
grand University of Pennsylvania; Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, our able State Superintendent; 
Hon. Henry Houck, the prince of school 

leaders; Supts. Jos. S. Walton and J. M. 
Berkey, and others. These men have no 
superiors in their respective lines of work. 

We desire to maintain all the work that we 
have been doing at its present high standard, 
and we will, if study and experience count 
for anything, make the work better than 
ever before. We will add to our present de- 
partinents, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and, we will have the Classical 
Course in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the new 
building. The students who come here at 
the special Bible Tern or at any time during 
the vear, will find things so entirely different 
and improved, that they will receive largely 
increased returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences will 
take on broader and more practical lines. 
We will offer courses in Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, and Geol- 
ogy. Original research and labratorv work 
will be conducted along these lines. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and ap- 
phed, and lectures on new phases of our 
language problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Com- 


mercial will receive careful attention, and 
will be supplemented by original research 
along fruitful lines. Our library is admira- 
bly equipped in these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will be thoroughly presented. A 
special feature of the work will be the pre- 
sentation of mathematical and mechanical 
work, preparatory to a thorough course in 


mechanical engineering, surveying, and ar- 


chitecture. 


Courses in French, German, Auglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The stu- 
dent’s attention is especially invited to the 
NEW ELECTIVES in the English Course. By 
the proper selection of electives this Course 
may now be taken as a complete College 
Preparatory Course. Those selecting this 
line will be ableto enter, on their diploma, 
the leading Colleges of the conntry, or they 
may contitine the regular CLASSICAL COURSE 
in this College. The work in this Course 


will be thoroughly correlated and fitted to 
the most modern College ideas. 


Teachers will find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required 
in public school work will be taught ina 
manner emphasizing the pedagogical side of 
the work. The courses in Elocution; Draw- 
ing and Painting; Vocal and Instrumental 
Music; Business, including Stenography and 
Typewriting; and comprehensive courses in 
Bible work will all be in the hands of com- 
petent and experienced teachers, 


The work 111 Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The lat- 
est good, and the most philosophic work will 
be explained and exemplified. 


In short, the earnest student will find here 
next term every aid to successful work along 
every scholastic and professional line. We 
have no room for idlers, We are érowded 
with earnest, conscientious workers. The 
spirit of the work will be most helpful and 
inspiring. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


_ FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 


Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

NOAH J. BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 

DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 
WM. BEERY, 


Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 


Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
J. C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Geography. _ 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life .of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 





LITERARY NOTES. 








‘The Beautiful Models of Paris,’’ in the 
March Cosmopolitan, satisfy a long-felt curi- 
osity in regard to the women who have been 
posing for ‘the world’s famous paintings. 
The Cosmopolitan has carefully gathered a 
collection of the most famous of these por- 
traits and used them to illustrate an inter- 
esting article by a distinguished French 
critic, Fr. Thiebault Sisson. Nor does the 
beauty of the originals fall short of the ideal 
on the painter's canvas. In the same num- 
ber isa delightful article about the famed 
- $ea-girt isle, forso many centuries a fortress 
and prison—Mont-Saint-Michel.  ‘‘Pearl- 
Diving and Its Perils,’ by an English nayal 
officer, written from personal experiences, is 
perhaps the most thrilling tale of explora- 
tion of the ocean’s depths ever put on 
paper. ; 

The Ladies Home Journal is a wonderful 
periodical. Each number increases the 
wonder that so much can be given for such 
a low subscription price—$1.00, and of the 
very best quality. Every household needs 
it. Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Household, (Boston, Mass:,) has be- 
came almost a necessity, in the family of 
the editor, and others here, who have been 
taking it since the publishers first sent it to 
them as a wedding present. It will become 
indespensible in any family that receives its 
monthly visits for a year or two.—$1.00 with 
Ecuo, both $1.10. 


A New Directory of Huntingdon has just 
been published. - It is not a very large book, 
but it is valuable to all who reside in the 
town, or county adjacent. It was printed at 
the :ifice«! Jas. Lee Rupert, who also prints 
the Erno and all kind of beautiful job 
work. 


. The neatest paper that comes to the EcHo 
office is lhe Reformatory Record, published in 
the Industrial Reformatory at Huntingdon. 
In paper, typography, printing, and the ar- 
rangement and selection of its contents it is 
simply faultless. It is issued weekly in the 
interest of the institution it represents. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine is so good, and 
interesting a companion for students, and all 
intelligent persons, that we would like every 
reader of the Ecuo to take it. It was the 
most widely circulated magazine in the 
world during 1894. Now we propose that to 
every one who will secure us one hundred 
subscribers to both Magez:ne and ECHO at 
clubbing price we will pay acash bonus of 
$25, or $12.50 for fifty. Agents wanted. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Sunday Schools, Choirs, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Singing Schools, &c. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

First class goods at popular prices, 

WM. BEERY, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 








Juniata College, 





IF YOU WANT Cards, Wedding Invi- 
tations, Programs, Letter Head, Envelopes, 
or Printing of any kind send your order to 

J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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JUNIATA ECHO. 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLES 
“uwmmepon, Pa. 


_ Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- 
tion, in all its Departments. 


Students may enter at any time during 
the school year of Juniata College. 


B 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information 
address, | | — 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


[Under control of the Trastees of Juniata College.] - 








THE 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 
JUNIATA ECHO, 


BOTH FOR $1.60 A YEAR! 


The Great Illustrated fonthlies have in 
the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 
1536 pages of rea ling matter by the greatest wri- 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $3.00 a year. 
In January last it put in the most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 


We will cut the price of the Magazine in half for you! 


Think of it, 123 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY {?! CENTS. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, which has the strongest staff of regular 
contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.60 a year. | 








OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
hes Lg Peele and an honest opinion, write to 
UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Einndbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan-~ 
jeal and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. &3 a year. Specimen copies sent free, 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Sincle 
copies, 4 cents, Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and pucieets bs of ncw 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest desic¢ns and secure contracts, Address 
MUNN & CO., NEw YOLK, G1 BROADWAY: 


wTHEwz 


D. S. DRAKE, 


aAper, 





HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicyc ie3, © 
Electrical Work and Supplies. 


REPAIRING A SPECEALTY. 


or 


Ag 


Largest Cycle Store in Centra) Pennsylvania. 





! ecard 
| (CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
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TIME TABLE—Dec. 3, 1894, 




















Leave | |No. 22 No. 2.{No.4.1No. 6.|No. &.[NO. 10 
; A M |*A.M./fA. MIP. M.|FP. M.|*P, M. 
Winchester ....}f...../..... iho h AD ae ce 2 20) 4 30 
Martinsburg...|.... 0.10.0... BOO}... 3 10} 6 30 
Hagerstown ...}...... 6 30} 8 42; 12 20) 8 55] 9 00 
Greencastle....}...... 6 51} 9 05].12 48] 4 25! 9 24 
Mercersburg ..]......]...... 7 45)......] 3 00)...... 
Chambersburg.|......} 712] 9.30] 105] 4 55] 9 48 
Waynesboro ..|......]...... 8 00} 12 00) 4 00}...... 
Shippensburg .|...... 95 1.26) 5 201 10 10 
Newville,......)...... 7.52) 10 O09} 1.45} 5-40] 10 31 
Carlisle... 2.0... 7 05): 8 15) 10 381} 2 10] 6 05} 10 57 
Mechanicsburg| 7 30]. 8 40] 10 51{ 2 35] 6 30) 11 20 
_ Arrive— ; 
Dillsburg......}.... :-| -9 00; 1 00] 485) 7 20)...... 
Harrisburg.....| 7 50) 9 00} 11 10! 2 55! 6 50] li 
. “1AM | PMI P Mi PM pPpMmMl| a 
Philadelphia ..j...... 12 17; 8 CO} 6 50} 11 15} 4 
New York...../... «| 233) 6 538} 9 88) 3 58] -7 38 
Baltimore..,...]......] 12 20) 3101 6 451 10 40] 6 -20- 
AMI PMIP M|/PM|PMiAaM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except 
Sunday at 5.55 a. m., 3.45 p. m., stopping at all inter- 
mediate stations, arriving at Harrisburg at 6.40 a. m., 
4.30 p.m. 

Trains No. 2.and 10 run daily between Harrisburg 
and Hagerstown. | 








*Daily. tDaily excep{ Sunday. 

'{No. 1jNo.3 No. 5.[No. 7.|No.27|No. 9. 

Leave— PM {AM]aAM M PM 
Baltimore ..... 11 50; 4 501 8 58] 11-401...... 4 45 
New York..... 8 00) 12 15]...... 9 30I...... 2 00 
I hiladelphia ..| 11 20] 4 30] 8 50] 12 25]... ||. 4 0 
; TAM |*¥amMitpmMite mw ]...... *PM 
Harrisburg...-| 5 00] 8 121 1210) 3 451... 8 10 
Dillsburg......}...... 7 50) 9 IO... de, 
Mechanicsburg] 5 21| 8 34] 12 31] 4 07]_..... 8 30 
Carlisle........ 5.42) 8 58) 12 541 4 321...... 8 55 
Newville....... 606] 9 20) 117] 4 d7]...... 9 18 
Shippensburg..; 6 25] 9 381 1 381 5 18]... |_| 9 39 
Waynesboro ...}......| 10 55] 3 00! 6 20/......]...... 
Chambersburg.} 6 45) 10.00] 2 00] 5 42)... |. 10 00 
Mercersburg...}...... POT) GB B2b ce topo touce locas 
Greencastle....{ 7 10] 10 25} 226] 6 O6)...... 10 22 
Hagerstown ...| 7 33] 10 50] 2 50! 6 28]...... 10 45 
Martinsburg ..| 9 15! 11 26]...... yi | eee een 

Atrive— 

Winchester.....| 10 40) 12 25)...... 8 00: cr heinccs 

AM M PM/{}PM/PM!/ PM 


Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations 
at 942 a.m., 2.25 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.15 p. m., and 
10.55 p. m., also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate 
Stations at 7.10 a. m., 11.10 a. m., and 3.10 p.-m. 

*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. ~ 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. land 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 


_ Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
; Chambersburg, Pa. 





GAD CLOTHING STORE. 


We have always a full and complete as- 
sortment of 


Men's Boys and Children's Clothing 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 


TRUNKS, Ete. 
Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We buy and sell for cash only, and base 
prices accordingly. Call. and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Very truly, 


0. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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ROHM'S GHINA HALL, | a 


a Fgh rey fl n- 
516 Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. : 28 
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TRIMMINGS, &c., Be “ 


THE LARGEST LINE OF 


Ching, Glass and Oneensware, ald Lamps 


Outside of the largest cities and at city priecs. We also 
carry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cops and Saucers, Cream Jugs, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salad Dishes, Etc., with photo of Juni- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under the 


glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and had oth and Washington Sts, 
the decoration done there on French China. It will pay any 
student to call and see the goods. ~HUNTIN G coal PAL 
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BROWNS FURATIERE PALACE, 


615 Washington Street, | 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA., 


Where you can get bargains in 


; a 4? 
ee Pe a a 


My entire attention 1S given eet 
to the above business, and that . . 
means careful attention in buy- — 
ing, and a desire to give the 
very best value possible to. my 
patrons. Ina nutshell it means 


Fumiture, Carpets, Oileloths, Window Shades, Wall Paper, «Safe place for you to buy the 


above goods. 





And everything pertaining to furnishing or house- 


keeping at prices to suit the times. | WILLIAM REED. 


Call and be convinced. Undertaking promptly attended to. 





Philip Brown’ s Sons. 
PENN STREET BAKERY AND ‘RESTAURANT, | L. BLO OM, ! De 








GEO. W. FISHER, Proprietor, 
HUNTINGDON, PA : DEALER IN 


FRESH BERAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, Boots 06S, Callers, sits, 


The aay alas bad city. . RUBBERS, &e. i 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty 


ICE CREAM AND OYSTERS 
Custom work to order, and Repairing 


in season. 
Dr. (3. L. ROBB, : neatly and promptly done. 








All goods guaranteed as represented, 
DENTIST, and at lowest cash prices. Over 4,000, 000 Pounds 
509 Washington St., : iG fine paper used yearly in the manufacture 
621 J : pap y bi 
H APE ees of Blair’s Writing Tablets. Doesn’t 6 tons 
UNTINGDON, Pa. HUNTINGDON, PA. output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro- 





duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
and low prices? ‘‘ Climax’ (note size), 
“Paragon”? ( packet size), and ‘‘Good Luck’? 
(letter size) are our most populer tablets. 
Ask your stationer for them. If he hasn’t 
——— oe them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 

WILL H. SEARS, . three 2-cent stamps for bcok No. 10 of 
S ‘alist in L foe aKAE handsome samples, cr send 25c. and receive 
PECANS hese s tn AGE Yes a Cian Pacer with samples included, /7ee. 
| Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Stcre. J.C.BLAIRCO., Huntingdon, Pa. 


Te WY. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


Anda Dealerin i 








Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 








B16 Penn St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA 
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Charity. 

There is more of religion in chari- 
table giving than might, at first, be 
supposed. It is religion, and Chris- 
tianity, and has been so accredited by 
our great Master. The gifts we give 
to benefit ourselves do not enter into 
the account of charity, neither do the 
amounts we pay to the support of the 
church as organized among us. We 
partake directly of the benefits that ac- 
crue from church support. The house 
of worship and its equipments, are for 
our comfort and convenience; so the 
services are for the benefit of the mem- 
bers, and to aid, support and provide 
for them is our just due, a debt .that 
we owe to ourselves; but to give in 
charity, when we are not directly, nor 
indirectly concerned, helpfulness when 
no one knows, done in secret without 
being announced, or trumpeted abroad 
is the kind that goes to our credit, and 
_ becomes an item in the account of God 
in our favor at the final reckoning. 
Landable Pride. 

That is a perfectly proper, and a 
laudable pride that every person has in 
the municipality in which he lives; 
and, ina broader sense in the nation 
that, by its laws protects his interests 
of person or property. In a restricted 
sense the town, the community which 
affords him society, the home where 
those dear to him are protected, all 
should be the special objects of interest 
and concern. He should feel to raise 
each to the highest level for the enjoy- 
ment, protection, and happiness of all. 
Nothing less than the most perfect sur- 
roundings should be tolerated. In the 
home every part should be made beau- 
tiful, convenient, healthful, restful, 
and suited for the most exalted hap- 
piness of each inmate. Not even the 
slightest matter should be neglected. 
Heaven is beautiful. The home should 
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be the foretaste of heaven, and its rep- 
resentative on the earth,— peace, rest, 
love, happiness. 


The community is the aggregation 
of homes, and the concern of each 
should be the good of all. Iam proud 
of my neighbors. They all respect 
me, love me. Why? I seek their 
good, help them when I can, look to 
their interests, advise when advice is 
needed, join them in all their proposed 
enterprises for the improvement of the 
surroundings, always do my full share, 
and then, by my enterprise, encourage 
to still greater efforts, and more im- 
I have no quarrel with 
my neighbors. Our fences are not 
raised that we may not see each other, 
and so shut out the life giving sun- 
shine, and pure air that we all need; 
our gates are easily opened, our doors 
open to all. I have the best neighbors 
in the community, and so may each 
one boast in pride of his surroundings, 
if he will. 


The town is the place our homes are 


located. Why should not our town be 
the cleanest, best, most orderly, and 
most beautiful town inthe State. It 
does not require a great effort to make 
it so. Would you be proud of it? 
Then stop and look around you. Be- 
gin the work. Begin in your own 
home, around your house, in the streets 
where you walk, in your own town in 
which you live, wherever that may be. 
Your example will spread the conta- 
gion to your neighbors. They wait for 
your example, ‘They had not thought 
of what might be done, but they will 
be greatly pleased with the suggestion 
your exainple has given. You owe it 
to yourself and to the town in which 
you live to make it the model for 
other towns. ‘This kind of spirit goes 
out along the country roads and bears 
fruit in the fields and meadows, along 
the valleys and on the hills. The ex- 
ample of one man, and _ his intelligent 
energy transformed the Merions (town- 
ships) in Pennsylvania, and made of 
the almost barren country, and unpro- 


ductive farms near the principal eity of 














the State the most beautiful lands in 
the State, raising the price of land 
from twenty or thirty dollars to from 
one hundred and fifty to five hundred 
dollars per acre—a veritable paradise 
of beauty, where their roads are per- 
fect, and the farmers feed their stock 


by electric light, and talk to their 


neighbors by telephone. : 

Our pride of country should be such 
that the loyalty of no citizen could be 
questioned. Our obedience to the laws 
should be implicit, not only according © 
to the letter, but in the full spirit of 
obedience. Law breakers are not all 
murderers and thieves, or guilty of 
great crimes. These are apprehended 
and placed beyond the reach of further 
violations; but there are numerous, 
nameless violations tolerated by the or- 
dinarily good people, when none may 
apprehend them, nor know of their 
perfidy, that nevertheless disturb the 
harmony of the body politic, and make 
ugly blots on the beauty of the fair 
face of our nation’s pride. For these 
look within. The spirit of these vio- 
lations lies close to the mainspring of 
life, and its results, or fruits, are found 
in high places in the State and nation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





—The new catalogues of Juniata 
College are ready for distribution. 
Send for a copy. | 

—A handsome catalogue of the 
Juniata Business College has been is- 
sued, and can be had by addressing 
the Principal, G. W. Snavely, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. a 

—Rooms tor the Fall Term may be 
engaged now. Early application should 
be made. The growth of the school 
has been so rapid that the necessity for 
early application is apparent. 

—Comparing the faculty of Juniata 
College with other institutions, and 
then noting what we will have in ad- 
ditional teaching ability, and resources 
for those who come for the next school 
year, and hereafter, we are free to say 
that for them, nothing better can be 
found in this country. Fall Term 
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opens Monday, September 9th, 1895, 
and is the beginning of the school year 
of 1895-96, which terminates June 18, 
1896. Send for a catalogue. 

—We request that the readers of the 
Ecuo send us the names and addresses 
of any of their friends, or acquaintances 
who have any intention of going away 
to school, or who ought to go to 
school, and might be induced to do so, 
if their attention were called to the 
advantages of an education, and the 


favorable conditions under which it. 


could be obtained at the Juniata Col- 
lege. Those interested in the work 
here, fully appreciate the helpfulness 
of kind words and acts of old students 
and friends of the school. 

—The JunraTta Ecuo has the 
largest guaranteed circulation rating, 
with one exception, of any similar, or 
educational paper, issued for students, 
or patrons of an educational institution 
in the State. It is worthy of the pat- 
ronage of every one interested in the 
work of education. It advocates the 
highest, and safest principles in educa- 
tion, and aims to secure such surround- 
ings for students, while being educated, 
as shall not tend to lower their moral, 
or Christian standards. It is the ex- 
ponent of the JUNIATA COLLEGE, ad- 
mitted to be one of the safest places in 
the country, to which parents can send 
their sons and daughters to secure the 
training that will fit them for life’s 
work, aiming at the highest standards 
of manhood and womanhood; that they 
may be men and women among men 
and women, able to take their places 
on the stage of action, in the busy 
drama of life, to work, and so do their 
part nobly and well. Every philan- 
thropic or Christian man and woman 
is concerned in this subject, and should 
give it careful consideration. We ask 
your co-operation and help. Subscribe 
for the “EcHo. Patronize the Cor- 
LEGE. 

—During commencement week we 
are always glad to see the friends of 
the College; and try, to the best of our 
ability, with the usually crowded con- 
dition of the buildings, and houses, to 
entertain them, and make them com- 
fortable. For all this no charge is 
made, and no pay received: but we 
wish to remind our friends that our 
Book Fund purse is constantly in a 
condition to receive contributions. 
This view was taken, and pleasantly 
illustrated, by some of those who were 
Visitors during the late commence- 


. the school. 
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ment, and guests of the College, or 
those associated with it, and contribu- 
tions made to this fund. Schools are 
not money making institutions, by any 
means, and the editor of the Ecuo 
gave examples, in a late issue, of the 
excess of cost to the different institu- 
tions of learning over the pay received 
by students for tuition, and when con- 
stant drafts, even for social entertain- 
ments are made it becomes a burden on 
It is surprising how small 
sums aggregate large amounts. We 
venture that if the bare sum that it 
would cost each one who comes to 
commencement, to board at home, be 
it ever so economical, were given to 
the College Book Fund, the library 
could be increased each year by scores, 
if not by hundreds of volumes. 

—An Appeal. Right along this 
line we want to call the attention of 
all those who are friends of the College 
to remember this need of the library. 
Occasionally you may see a book that 
can be bought cheaply, or otherwise, 
or you may have one that has been a 
great help to you, that would help 
others, that you can spare. Send such 
to the College for the library; but, 
should this opportunity to help not 
come to you then, remember that there 
are those connected with the institution 
who know every book on the shelves, 
and look with longing interest, and 
desire, for the means to place beside 
them others, in great number, that 
they feel the urgent need of being 
there; and, even a small contribution 


from you and your friends, many of 


you, will enable them to purchase 
these books, and so afford better advan- 
tages to those who are coming along 
to reap the benefits. 
year. 


Try it for one 
We will report the sum, or 
sums so contributed in each issue of 
the Ecuo. ‘The next issue will follow 
this one soon, and we would like to be 


able to report a good sum, and encour-’ 


age our President on his return, by 
showing your interest in his work of 
sacrifice. Try it. Every dime will 
count, and be carefully used. 

—The Bible work and teaching, in 
JUNIATA COLLEGE is no chance, or 
unimportant part of its work. Its 
founders, and those who now have the 
work entrusted to them, thoughtfully 
regard this branch of its curriculum as 
of the very greatest moment, and are 
steadily bending their energies toward 
the perfecting of plans, and the estab- 
lishing of means, to raise this feature 





of the work to a level with that of any 
other department. It is so important 
a work that it ought to call forth the 
commendation and support of the 
workers of the church in every section 
of the country. It is with a view to 
better preparation for this work that 
our Elder H. B. Brumbaugh has left 
the comforts of his delightful home, 
pleasant loving family and friends, to 
travel in Europe and in Bible lands. 
He has labored faithfully for years, in 
the class-room, without any financial 
compensation, but always giving to the 
College and its need, of his private 
means, for its support; and now he has 
gone to make still more extensive pre- 
paration, for the work of the class-rocm 
in the College, and his ministerial 
work in the church, by months of 
study and travel abroad. ‘The Bible 
Term of 1896 will be enriched by the 
results of his acquisition. It begins 
Monday, February ro, and continues 
four weeks. Every preparation is be- 
ing made to make this the most profit- 
able, successful and enjoyable session 
that has ‘yet been held. It should be 
well patronized. Those who are called 
to the ministry, or set to teach the 
Bible among us, should congregate 
here, to study and consult how best to 
perform their duty, and prepare to 
make their work the more successful. 
Elder Brumbaugh has the work of the 
church, and the higher education of its 
ministry close at heart, and he is de- 
voting his life and fortune to the work 
of attaining that end. He is travel- 
ing in the East, in company with Eld. 
D. L. Miller, who ts familiar with 


‘Bible Lands,’’ and whose book bear- 


ing the title, ‘‘Wanderings in Bible 
Lands,’’ is familiar to students of that 
ancient country; and Eld. T. T. 

Myers, of Philadelphia, who is on his 
first trip across the ocean. These 
Brethren will enjoy a rich experience. 
that will be valuable to their minister- 

ial work. They landed at Southamp- 

ton June 27, and have gone on to Lon- 

don, to Paris, and will continue their 

journey through Holland and Belgium 

to Rotterdam; through Denmark to 

Copenhagen; then south through Ger- 

many and Switzerland to Italy; the 

circle of Greece, Asia Minor, Pales- 

tine and Egypt. Eld. Brumbaugh ex- 

pects to return early in 1896, while 

some of the party may continue their 

journey around the world. Their ad- 

dress is Ludgate Circus, London, Eng- 

land, care Thomas Cook & Sons. 


-—Onr President of Juniata College, 
M. G. Brumbaugh, is now in Europe. 
He has gone to study the methods of 
developing higher education in Europe, 
in the higher universities, and come in 
touch with the leading educators of the 
university cities of the Continent; and 
study points of interest relating to the 
educational facilities of that Alma 
Mater of education throughout the 
western world. He sailed on the 
Friesland, June 26, for Antwerp. He 
travels in company with Dr. Fullerton, 
the Vice Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Prof. Lindsay, of 
the same institution. They will visit 
Cologne, Berlin, Leipsic, Nurnberg, 
Dresden, Venice, Florence, Rome, Na- 
ples, Milan, Berne, Geneva, Basle, the 
Rhine country, Paris, and London; 
and from these points they will go out 
to the university towns, where are lo- 
cated the great schools—Halle, Jena, 
Heidelberg, Berlin, 
where Portia went to get her wisdom, 
Salerno, the first medical school in the 
world, the University of Strasburg; 
and visit Brandie, the famous teacher 
and writer, and the successor and lit- 
erary executor of the late renowned 
Prof. Tenbrenk, and dine with him, on 
his invitation received in this country 
before leaving home. They will cross 
the Continent from north to south. In 
Switzerland they visit Yverdun (green 
rock), the scenes made famous by the 
school of Pestalozzi’s school. At Rome 
they will be under Dr. Webb, and at 
every point will affiliate with the great 
educators of those famed institutions of 
higher learning. We are informed 
that Dr. Brandle has had correspond- 
ence with Prof. Brumbaugh in relation 
to his late thesis, at his graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
which discussed phases of English Lit- 
erature never before discussed in 
America. He expects to return just 
before the opening of the fall term of 
Juniata College; and we feel safe in 
saying that those who come under his 
instruction in any way, will feel the re- 
sults of his sojourn in Europe, and his 
observations made by the way. We 
venture the prediction that few men 
have gone to Europe who have seen as 
much, learned as much in valuable 
suggestions, in the same time as he 
will have seen and learned. His 
knowledge of men and their work, his 
quick perception, ability to gather and 
hold, and his commanding presence 
will enable him to put to the very best 


Zurich, Padua, 
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advantage this tour of observation and 
study. Asa minister of the gospel he 
has already attained a proficiency that 
causes him to be admired by all who 
hear him, and places him second to 
none. In him the church has an ex- 
pounder of Scripture truth of whom it 
can justly be proud, with a holy pride 
and for whom it should humbly thank 
God. The church should encourage, 
and foster the energy and ability of 
such men, as a great help in its work 
of evangelizing the world. 
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On Sunday evening last the begin- 
ning of the end was sounded in the 
chapel of Juniata College when Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, the President, deliver- 
ed the Baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of twenty-three ladies 
and gentleman. ‘The opening prayer 
was made by Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, 
after which the Doctor read Matt. II. 
11-16, upon which he based a discourse 
full of thought and practical advice. 
He called attention to the fact that ‘‘the 
young Child’ is mentioned before 
‘‘Mary his mother,’’ and plead with 
his characteristic earnestness and elo- 
quence for the class of ‘95 to put the 
young Child first in everything. “Life 
is larger than logic,’’ said he ‘‘Science 
is limited, but life is unlimited.’’ The 
aim of the sermon was evidently to 
show the superiority of spiritual over 
intellectual attainments, and to implant 
within the heart a desire to live up to 
the best that isin us. The soul stir- 
ring eloquence of Juniata’s President 
will live long, not alone in the hearts 


of the class of 795, but in the breasts 
of all who had the privilege of hearing 


his sermon. 
On Tuesday evening, according to 
the regular custom, the senior class 


conducted the mid-week prayer meet- 


ing. Nearly all the class took an ac- 

tive part in the meeting and many 

interesting remarks were made. 
WEDNESDAY. 

At 2:30 p. m., the Alumni Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting, and 
transacted the regular business. New 
officers were elected, and the class of 
’gs are now numbered among us. The 
association has done much toward help- 
ing worthy young men and women to 
obtain an education, and it is gratifying 
to know that each year its power is 
augmented. . 

At 7:30 began the Alumni exercise. 
The audience was large and apprecia- 
tive. The invocation was pronounced 
by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, class of ’81, 
followed by an address by County Su- 
perintendent, S. G. Rudy, ’82. Prof. 
Rudy's addresses are always enjoyed. 
In his life there flows an undercurrent 
of humor which frequently rises to the 





surface. An essay, ‘‘Sunrise’’ written 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Rosenberger, ’gr, of 
Covington, Ohio, was read by Miss 
Laura M. Keeny, ’85. Mrs. Rosen- 
berger could not be present, but the 
essay well represented her. An inter- 
esting part of the program was the 
Alumni history, by C. C. Johnson, ’94, 
of Uniontown, Pa. The collation of 
the Alumni history is getting to be 
quite atask. Therecord of our histor- 
ian shows that the Alumnze of Juniata 
College are active and aggressive people 
scattered from Cape Cod to the Golden 
Gate, from Canada to the gulf, filling 
various professions, and filling them 
well. A noteworthy feature of the pro- 
gram was the Alumni address by C. C. 
Ellis, ’90, of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Ellis 
made an earnest ‘‘plea for a young 
heart in the battle of life, a youthful 
spirit in the work of the world.’? He 
emphasized the thought that it is the 
spirit of youth, lingering even in the 
old that enables them to make them- 
selves felt in the world. A medley 
was read by R. L. Howe ’94, of Mait- © 
land, Pa., and a medley it was. No 
little skill is required to get up a good 
medley. ‘The presiding secretary was 
Miss May Oller, ’85, of Waynesboro, 
Pa. The program was interspersed 
with pleasing music, rendered by Prof. 
Wm. Beery and the College Hill Quar- 
tet. 


THURSDAY. 


Deviating from the time-honored 
custom, the commencement exercises, 
instead of being conducted on Thurs- 
day evening, were held during the fore- 
noon and afternoon. Early the friends 
began to gather, until the college chap- 
el was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and promptly at 9:30 a. m., the choir 
sang an anthem,‘‘The Lord is My 
Shepherd,’’ followed by the invocation. 

N. N. Cupp, of Somerset county, Pa. 
delivered the first oration. His sub- 
ject, ‘‘Des Cartes’ Life Lines,’’ will 
suggest to those familiar with the life 
of that great philosopher, the four 
principles that. helped make his life 
great. ‘‘Labor to overcome yourself 
rather than fortune,’’ was one of the 
valuable thoughts so well expressed. 

Following this was an essay, ‘‘Mice 
in the Pantry,’’ by Miss Edith G. 
Hawn, of Huntingdon. She compared 
the heart to the pantry; as mice steal 
in and eat the good things stored there, 
so evil steals in the human heart ere 
we are aware, and eats out the good 
motives and principles that may be 
therein. Thelesson was clearly drawn. 
A quartet, ‘‘The Dear Old Homestead,”’ 
was very well rendered, and brought 
to the minds of many the scenes that 
are no more. 

H. B. Fetterhoof, of Huntingdon, in 
an oration spoke of ‘‘Setting Stakes,’’ 
of the necessity of setting them at ex- 
tremes, as do the engineers. He said 
that determination to excel should be 
the stake placed at theextreme. Many 
failures occur from wrong setting of 
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stakes. ‘The oration was practical and 
filled with senslble advice. 


The third represenative of Hunting- 
don was J. Herbert Hall, who deliver- 
ed an oration entitled, ‘‘Our Debt to 
Hellas.’? He spoke of the educational 
system of Greece and her civilization. 
Tribute was paid to her culture of 
thought power and the patriotism of 
her citizens. ‘‘Greece fell not from 
lack of civilization, but because her 
sons were taught to know, not to feel 
and totrust.’’ The oration was a clear 
presentation of the advantages we have 
derived from the existence of Greece 
and her civilization. 


Miss Lucy Leatherman, of Hunting- 
don, read a well written essay on ‘“The 
Earth-Veil,’’ in which she spoke of the 
veil of verdure that hides the dull earth 
from our eyes. This veil stands for 
both beauty and utility. She also 
spoke of the veil of sky which seems to 
shut out earth from heaven. 


“The Star of Arcady’’ was the 
theme of an oration by C. S. Reber, of 
Bernville, Pa. ‘‘The rise of the Grec- 
ian power and influence is in a manner 
repeated in the life of every great 
man.’’ At this juncture the choir 
sang ‘‘Away to the Meadows.’’ This 
was charmingly rendered, and had a 
pleasing effect. 


J. I. L. Eisenberg, of Royersford, 
Pa., next delivered a good oration, 
which he called ‘“The Silent World.’ 
In a clear, logical way he noted the in- 
spiring power of nature, the earth and 
heavens, influencing in a silent myster- 
ious way the human mind. 

‘Heavenly Light ’*Mid Earthly 
_Shadows’’ was the subject chosen by 
Miss M. Jennie Bailey, of Headsville, 
W. Va., for her essay. She compared 
the heavenly lights to those of the 
light-houses. ‘‘The rarest happiness 
comes when sorrow’s clouds have o’er- 
shadowed our lives.’’ The essay was 
a pleasant attempt to help us see the 
good in the ills in life. 

J. M. Hooley, of Belleville, Pa., de- 
livered an oration entitled, *‘Set Your 
Foot on It,’’ the theme of which was 
thoroughness. ‘‘Every act is a fruit 
of the will.’’ Set your foot upon 
temptation and upon all difficulties. 
Mr. Hooley believes in absolutely con- 
quering by strong will power the forces 
of the enemy. 

‘‘How the Invisible Becomes Visi- 
ble,’? was explained in an interesting 
essay by Miss Vinnie Mikesell, of Cov- 
ington, Ohio. In nature the poet sees 
the invisible, and in man he sees the 
spiritual; or, as Wordsworth would put 
it, he sees God in everything. We 
should always look for and train our 
eyes and hearts to see spiritual beauty 
and goodness in those we meet. The 


College Hill Quartet now sang ‘‘Down 
in a Licensed Saloon,’’ which, although 
not new, is always well received. 

fra J. Gump, of Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, gave in his entertaining way a 
thought-freighted oration, named ‘‘I 
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and Myself.’? He spoke of the mo- 
ments in life when men exalt the ego, 
but ‘‘we learn better when we come to 
ourselves. The first important discov- 
ery a man should make is to discover 
himself.’’ 


Orra L. Hartle, of Covington, Ohio, 
‘selected as the theme of his oration, 


‘Our Garret,’’ wherein he spoke of 
the similitude of a garret to the mind. 
In the former we find all the relics of 
infancy and youth; so in our mental 
garrets, we find pleasant memories of 
days agone. As the old furniture of 
the garret links us to the past, so do 
the pictures in our mental attics bind 
us with an ever lengthening chain to 
the days and years of yore. 


Following was an essay, ‘‘Out of 
Paradise,’? read by Miss Margaret B. 
Nipell, of Waterstreet, Pa. She ad- 
vanced the thought that perhaps ’tis 
best, after all, for man’s development, 
that he was turned out of Paradise. 
It is his privilege to regain it, and 
when he shall do this he will merit 
more praise and honor than had he re- 


-mained in Paradise. 


‘‘Life’s Rhythms’’ were next felt in 
the vibrations of voice and soul reach- 
ing the audience from where Ben 
Overholser of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, had 
taken his stand on the rostrum. ‘The 
oration showed how common rhythm 
determines us in choosing our friends, 
and how a heart in rhythm with nature 
breaks forth into song and becomes 
poetical in expression. ‘‘The object 
of education is to bring man into har- 
mony with his creator.’’ 

The ‘‘Hallelujah’’ chorus, soul in- 
spiring and thrilling, was then sang by 
the choir, and the morning exercises 
were over. 


AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 


The program of the afternoon began 
with an anthem, ‘‘Thou Art the 
King,”’ 
ture reading and prayer by Elder 
Swigart. 

B. I. Myers, of Shirleysburg, Pa., 
under the subject of ‘‘Drum Beats and 
Heart Beats,’’ made an eloquent com- 
parison of war and peace, and conclud- 
ed that ‘‘the world is marching to her 
greatest conquest under the snowy 
banner of peace.’’ Peace orations are 
coming into greater prominence than 
ever before, and are received with 
much greater favor by the average 
hearer than in the days when Charles 
Summer delivered his masterly plea for 
universal peace. With Mr. Myers we 
shall welcome the day when the history 


of the world shall be the history of the. 


glory of peace. 

‘“‘Charles Dickens’ Motto’’ was the 
subject of an oration by J. L. Huns- 
berger, of Royersford, Pa. The motto 
is: ‘‘Don’t stand and cry, press for- 
ward and help remove the difficulty.”’ 
The gentleman in a masterly way 
showed how nearly all of Dickens’ 
books were written with the purpose 
of helping remove some difficulty. 





which was followed by Scrip-' 











The oration gave the lover of Dickens 
new reason for admiring the man 
whose motto contains the principle 
adopted by all who attain success, 
After the singing of a beautiful trio 
‘“The Brook by the Hill,’? Miss Mary 
B. Smucker, of Huntingdon, read an 
essay, entitled ‘“The Findern Flower.’’ 
This particular flower was introduced 
into Europe by Joshua Findern on his 
return from one of the crusades. It is 
a remarkably hardy, tenacious plant, 
shedding fragrance wherever it grows. 
To this flower she beautifully compared 
our moral virtues. | 
An oration by Joseph W. Yoder, of 
Belleville, Pa., followed. His subject 
was ‘‘Dr. J. G. Holland.’’ ‘The story 


of his humble birth and noble man- 


hood struggles was well portrayed, and 
left in the hearts of the hearers a desire 
to imitate the noble life and character 
of the man whose words always touch - 
the popular thought to strengthen and 
elevate it. 


‘“‘Play for Keeps’’ was the subject of 
D. Murray Hetrick’s oration. Mr. 
Hetrick is from Mexico, Juniata county, 


and it is very evident that the boys 


play marbles down there. ‘The ora- 
tion also was evidence that the young | 
man could see more than child’s play 
in the game, for he drew from it many 
valuable points for the game of Life. 

After this W. L. Shafer, of Coving- 
ton, Ohio, spoke about ‘‘Oliver Twists’’ 
in an oration which resolved itself very 
quietly into a history of the ‘‘More’’ 
family. The prevailing spirit of the 
different members of the family comes 
to light in the familiar sentence, ‘‘I 
want more.’’ The orator showed that 
the ‘‘More’’ family is not a very small 
family, but is nevertheless useful in 
proportion to its size. 


In the chorus which was sung by 
the choir the careful training which 
they had undergone was apparent to 
the large audience who enjoyed the 
music. 

Miss Lena A. Mohler, of Covington, 
Ohio, read quite an imteresting essay, 
called by the unique title, ‘‘Pussy 
Wants. a Corner.’’ The production 
showed thought and skill. She said 
that many to-day wander about seek- 
ing a corner, trying to crowd others 
out of good positions; said that the 
changeful tendency of the game well 
illustrates life. : 

Following this, an oration, ‘‘Against 
the Tide,’’ by James Way Huey, of 
Airy Dale, Pa., was enjoyed by all. 
Mr. Huey spoke with his characteristic 
earnestness of the tendency of men to 
float down life’s stream, as rubbish 
down a river, instead of sailing gal- | 
lantly up against the current, against 
obstacles, as ariver steamer. He said, 
‘fall reformers have rowed against the 
tide.”’ 

A quartet well rendered and greatly 
enjoyed was next on the program, after 
which Samuel H. Kauffman, of Matta- 
wana, Pa., delivered an oration of more 
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than ordinary strength and power. His 
subject was ‘‘Lampadephoria, or The 
Torch-bearers.’’ ‘‘The world does 
not move together, some men move 
ahead.’’ These men are great, but 
great not in themselves, but because 
they are the exponents of principles. 
He referred to Christ as both a truth 
bearer and a torch. Mr. Kauffman is 
an energetic speaker, and his oration 
was filled with noble and excellent 
thoughts. 

‘Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh then in his 
earnest, effective manner addressed the 
class in words that they will doubtless 
long remember. Heafterward confer- 
red upon the class of ’95 the degree, 
Bachelor of English, and upon a num- 
ber of former graduates the degree, 
Master of English. After the singing, 
‘*The Heavens are Telling’’ by the choir 
the large audience, apparently well 
pleased, was dismissed. It deserves to 
be noted to the credit of Prof. Beery and 
all the singers, that the music distributed 
throughout the program was excellent- 
ly rendered, and indicates skill not 
only in the leader but also in the sing- 
ers.—Local News, Huntingdon, Pa. 


The new STUDENTS’ HALL is com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. The 
cut, above, is from a photograph and 
gives our friends an idea of the beauty 
of the structure. It is 40x80 feet, and 
four stories in height, substantially 
built of brick and brown stone, and 
forms a beautiful and useful addition 





to the buildings, and equipment of 
JUNIATA COLLEGE. The first or lower 
floor will be occupied by the chemical 
laboratories, and will afford ample 
room for other school work. The li- 
brary occupies the second story left 
side with the end addition. The right 
side is divided into two handsome reci- 
tation rooms. The third story affords 
four elegant recitation rooms, and at 
the end are teachers’ rooms. The 
fourth story is divided into dormitories. 
It is a handsome structure, and worthy 


of the help asked from students and 


others for its erection. We would like 
to whisper, quietly to those who have 
no part in it that the amount has not 
yet been contributed, but they may be 
disappointed if they don’t hasten to 
respond to this suggestion. 7 


The heating of the buildings is being 
entirely remodelled. A separate plant 
is being constructed. The steam will 
be supplied by two seventy-six horse 
power boilers, located in an excavation 
back of the Ladies’ Building. These 
will also afford power for lighting all 
the buildings with electric lights, which 
is under-contemplation. All the build- 
ings are being heated from this central 
plant; all the work being done outside 
the buildings, keeping them free from 
any dust or smoke. The codl and 


ashes will all be handled outside the 
buildings. Ample radiating surface is 
placed in each room to secure a proper 
temperature in the coldest weather. 
Thus everything is being done to se- 
cure the comfort, healthfulness and ed- 
vantage of every one who patronizes 
JUNIATA COLLEGE. 
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The Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion, takes its annual outing tour, this 
year from the 15, to the 20, inst. 
The objective point is Niagra Falls, N. 
Y. This great waterfall, the greatest 
in the world, is an object of very spe- 
cial interest to the whole world; and it 
should be visited by every teacher. It 
is a stupendous object lesson in na- 
ture, and bears profound study from a 
geological point of view. Travel and 
observation are fruitful means of broad- 
ening a teacher’s outlook, and elabora- 
ting hisstudy. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road, with its usual courtesy to the 
editors of the State has consented, in 
conjunction with the New York Cen- 
tral, to transport the editor of each 
paper and the lady accompanying, in 
a special train from Harrisburg to Ni- 
agara and return, and the Ecuo editor 
known from past experience that that 
courtesy is royal. 
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FALL TERM, 
School Year of 1895-96. 





With the opening of the Fall Term of 
JUNIATA COLLEGE, on Monday, September 
9, 1895, every department will be thoroughly 
equipped, and in excellent working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thor- 
ough work under the teachers selected to 
lead the students in their work. No College 
in this country has increased as rapidly, dur- 
ing this financial depression as ours. Dur- 
ing the Spring Term of 1895 a large number 
of students had to be accommodated with 
private boarding places; but, for the next 


school year we expect to be able, with the 


room afforded by the new recitation rooms 
in the Students’ Hall, and the changes made 


to accommodate all who come, or who apply | 


early for rooms. 

We are grateful for the growth of a school 
that bears so good a name, and has done so 
much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for 
the responsible duties in life’s work. We 
desire to maintain all the work that we 
have been doing at its present high standard, 
and we will, if study and experience count 
for anything, make the work better than 
ever before. We have added to our de- 
partments, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and, we will have the Classical 
Course in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible department will receive its due 
share. of space and equipments in the new 
building. The students who come here at 
the special Bible Term in February and 
March, 1896, or at any time during the year, 


will find the course of study so entirely dif- — 


ferent and improved, that they will receive 


largely increased returns for their effort and 
time. 


The work in the Physical Sciences will 


take on broader and more practical lines. — 


We will offer courses in Botany, Zoology, 
Chennistry, Physics, Physiology, and Geol- 
ogy. Original research and laboratory work 
will be conducted along these lines. In- 
creased power and skill will result from 
these. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A nuinber of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and ap- 
plied, and lectures on new phases of our 
language problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Com- 
mercial will receive careful attention, and 
will be supplemented by original research 
along fruitful lines. Our library is admira- 
bly equipped in these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will be thoroughly presented. A 
special feature of the work will be the pre- 
sentation of mathematical and mechanical 
work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and ar- 
chitecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The stu- 
dent’s attention is especially invited to the 
NEW ELECTIVES in the English Course. By 
the proper selection of electives this Course 
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FALL TERM OF 1895 BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, AND CONTINUES 15 WEEKS. 


may now be taken as a complete College 


'Preparatory Course. Those selecting this 


line will be able to enter, on their diploma, 
the leading Colleges of the country, or they 
may continue the regular CLASSICAL COURSE 
in this College. The work in this Course 
will be thoroughly correlated and fitted to 
the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers will find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required 
in public school work will be taught ina 
manner emphasizing the pedagogical side of 
the work. The courses in Elocution; Draw- 
ing and Painting: Vocal and Instrumental 
Music; Business, including Stenography and 
Typewriting; and comprehensive courses in 
Bible work will all be in the hands of com- 
petent and experienced teachers, 

The work in Pedagogy wili be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The lat- 


est good, and the most philosophic work will 


be explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
next term every aid to successful work along 
every scholastic and professional line. We 
have no room for idlers, We are crowded 
with earnest, conscientious workers. The 
spirit of the work will be most helpful and 
inspiring. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


Every member of the Faculty is at work, 
during this vacation in preparation for the 
duties of the coming school year. Good 
things are being garnered, and kept in store, 
to be brought forward by each in the daily 
work of the school room. It will bea har- 
vest time for the students, even though it be 
regarded as a seed-time of the teachers. We 
aim to make our faculty the strongest, and 
the school the best in the land. 


During the late Spring Term lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Geo. S. Fullerton, on How 
to Study Psychology; Dr. N. C. Schaeffer on 
Greek and Roman Education; Hon. Henry 
Houck on Bound to Win; Supt. Jos. S. 
Walton on the Oregon Country; Supt. J. W. 
Berkey on The Dream of Life. General lec- 
tures will be a feature of the coming school 
year, eg 


FACULTY. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 


President of the College. 
Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


( ) 


Physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 


DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


. CHARLES C. ELLIS, © 
Assistant in English Department. 


J. C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 











G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 


Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


Ep. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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We call attention to the terse report of the 
Commencement Exercises, in this number, 
which we copy from the Daily Local News. 


Many of the former students of the Col- 
lege and friends of those in attendance, and 
of the Institution were present during Com- 
mencement week. Their names would 
make a long list. All were welcome; as are 
our friends, and friends of the school, and 
of the students, at all times. 


Several hundred copies of the By-laws of 
the old Eclectic Literary Society are left in 
the Book Room of the College. These books 
contain a number of rules of order and par- 
liamentary suggestions which are valuable 
to all debaters. By changing the name the 
By-laws will answer the purpose for any lit- 
erary society. They will be sent postpaid at 
5) cents per copy, or 50 cents per doz. Ad- 
dress W. J. Swigart, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 





Officers for 1896. 

President, C. C. Ellis, °90. 
First Vice Pres., J. C. Reiff, '92. 
Second Vice Pres., Effie Coppock, ’94. 
Cor. Sec., Mary N. Quinter, °83. 
Rec. Sec., Jessie M. Newell, ’93. 
Treas., D. C. Reber, ’91. 

Appointments for 1896. 
Essayist, Elizabeth Gibbel, '91. 
Historian, K. B. Moomaw, '92. 
Orator, G. W. Brumbaugh, ’87. 
Medleyist, B. S. Landis, ’91. 
Poet, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, ’81. 
Chorister, Wm. Beery, '82. 
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Printers’ Ink is one of the most practical 
periodicals in the world. There is not a dull 
paragraph init. It is never laid aside until 


it is read when once taken up. A man who. 


takes Printers’ /nk will learn the philosophy 
of advertising better than from any other 
source. It is valuable to every one, no mat- 
what his business may be. New York City. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine has made 
-another reduction on its former very low 
price. Its rich monthly store is now fur- 
nished for fen cents or at $1.00 by the year. 


A new work on Christian Evidences by Dr. 
Ezekiel Gilam Robinson has just been pub- 
lished. The arguments in this book are 
brief but strong and clear. Any one desir- 
ing a new work on this subject, will find this 
one valuable. Published by Silver, Burdette 
& Co., New York, Boston & Chicago. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Sunday Schools, Choirs, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Singing Schools, &c. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

First class goods at popular prices, 

WM. BEERY, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 








Juniata College, 


IF YOU WANT Cards, Wedding Invi- 
tations, Programs, Letter Head, Envelopes, 
or Printing of any kind send your order to 


J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 
718 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 


In Juniata College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., 


{ 

| 

Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- | 
tion, in all its Departments. | 
Students may enter at any time during | 
the school year of Juniata College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information 
address, 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A Department of the Juniata College, and 
under the control of the Trustees. 








THE a 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


JUNIATA ECHO, © 


BOTH FOR $1.25 A YEAR! 


The Great Hlustrated Monthlies have in 
the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 
1§36 paves of rea ling matter by the greatest wri- 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $3.00 a year. 
It recently put up the most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 


The Price has been reduced to $1.00. 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY 8: CENTS. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag= — 
azine, which has the strongest staff of regular . 
contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.25 a year. 


ATENTS 
CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs i 
COPYRIGHTS. 


OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
oF : aor and an honest opinion, write to 
if UN N & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. : 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid papers 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by ar the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. &3 a year. Specimen copies sent free. 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts, Address 
MUNN & CO., New YORK, 361 BRoADWAY: 
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D. S. DRAKE, 
H Cycle & Electrical Depot, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicycles, | 
Electrical Work and Supplies. — 


¥ REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsy|vania. 















at 942 a.m., 2.25 


| 10.55 p. m., also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate 
: stations at 7.10 a. m., 11.10 a. m., and 3.10 p. m. 


prices accordingly. 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY. RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—Dec. 3, 1894. 


Leave No. 22 No. 2.{No. 4.|No. 6.|No. 8.[No. 10 
“| A M |*a.M./¢4.M.1+P. M.|ftP. M.[*P. Mo. 
, Winchester... ./7.....4...... Tami wei 5 8 4 30 
Martinsburg...|......J...... 8 00]...... 310} 6 30 
Hagerstown ...|......] 6 30] 8 42) 12 20} 3 55) 9 00 
Greencastle....|...... 6 51, 9-05) 12 43) 4 25) 9 24 

| Mercersburg ..]......]...... dey > pene 3 00)...... 
Chambersburg.|...... 7 12) 9 30; 1 05). 4.55; 9 48 

1 Waynesboro ..]......]...... 8 00) 12 00] 4 00)...... 
| Shippensburg .j...... 7 33; 9 5t) 1 26) 5 20 10:10 
Newville, oc .aleoges: 7 52; 10 09} 1 45) 5 40] 10 31 
Carlisle........ 7 05) 8 15] 10 31{ 2 10) 6 05) 10 57 

| Mechanicsburg] 7 30) 8 40} 10 51) 2 35] 6 30] 11 20 

Arrive— 

Dilisburg......]...... 9 00] 100] 435) 7 20/...... 
Harrisburg.....| 7 50] 9 OO] 11 10] 2 55} 6 501 12 40 

; AM|PM|P Mj PM{PM]AM 

_ Philadelphia ..]...... 12 17| 3 GO} 6 50] 11 15} 4 30 
| New York.....J...... 2 33} 5 53] 9 88) 3 53] 7 33 
| Baltimore......]...... 12 20; 3 10) 6 45) 10 40] 6 20 

AM]}P MIP M]PM|PM|AM . 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except 


. Sunday at 5.55 a. m., 3.45 p. m., stopping at all inter-— 


mediate stations, atriving at Harrisburg at 6.40 a.-m., 
4.30 p.m. 


Trains No, 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg 
and Hagerstown. 


*Daily. tDaily except Sunday.. 
No. 1.|No,3:|No. 5.|No, 7.}No.27|No. 9. 
Leave— PM 
Baltimore ...,, 4 45 
New York..... 2 00 
Fhiladelphia .. 4 30 
3PM 
Hatrisburg .... 8 10 
Dillsburg......)...... Pee, Manes Cree 
Mechanicsburg 8 30 
Carlisle........ 8 55 
Newville....... 9 18 
Shippensburg. . 9 39 
Waynesboro ...}......| 10 55] 3 00} 6 20)......]...... 
Chambersburg. 10 00 
Mercersburg...|......| 11 O7| 5 32)......4.0....,...... 
Greencastle... . 10 22 
Hagerstown ... 10 45 
Martinsburg ..| 9 15] 11 36]......] 7 12)......]...... 
Arrive— 
Winchester.....| 10 40] 12 25)......1 8 OOL......J...... 
PM 





Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations 
p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.15 p. m., and 


*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. land 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, j. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


CASH GLOTHING STORE, 


ee 


We have always a full and complete as- 


 gortment of 


Men’s Boys and Children’s Clothing, 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 


TRUNKS, Ete. 
Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 


Money cheerfully refunded for all 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We buy and sell for cash only, and base 
Call and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Very truly, 


Oo. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 


goods 


Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


gai! : at 7 ee t - JUNIATA ECHO. 
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ROHM'S GHINA HALL, | 


516 Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. 














THE LARGEST LINE OF — | 1895. ey me 1895. a id 


hi, sa uss ‘ai lam’ WM. REED, 


Afte-Dimer Coffee cu and se Crean J, Vass, | DRY GOOD, N0 il \ 
| Pen Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, =| ee ee 
Plates all sizes, Salad Dishes, Etc., with photo of Juni- ~ TRIMMINGS, Be: &e., eS 





ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under the a 

glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and had sth and Washington Sts, 

the decoration done there on French China. It will pay any 

student to call and see the goods. 7 | HUN TING DON, PA. 
—Go To | 2 


e , | My entire attention. is given 
BRUWA \ HUH \ TERE PAL ACK to the above business, and that — 

~~ mee oo” means careful attention in buy- 
ing, and a desire to give the 
very best value possible to my 


patrons. Ina nutshell it means. 


Fumiture, Carpets, Oileloths, Window Shades, Wall Paper a safe place for you to buy the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


615 Washington Street, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA., 


Where you can get bargains in 


| above goods. 
And everything pertaining to furnishing or house- 


keeping at prices to suit the times. 


WILLIAM REED. 


Call and be convinced. Undertaking promptly attended to. 


Philip Brown’ S Sons. 








PENN STREET BAKERY AND RESTAURANT, | L. BLOOM, : 


GEO. W. FISHER, Proprietor, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. | DEALER IN 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, BOOTS, Shoes, Gaiters, Ses, 


Crackers, &¢., always on hand. RU BBERS, &c. 


The only Ladies’ Restaurant in the city. 




















ICE CREAM AND OYSTERS ee 
ae | Ladies’ Fine Shoes @ Specialty. | 
Custom work to order, and Repairing 
Dr. C3. L. RO BB, neatly and promptly done. yo SSE iiss aad 
|All goods guaranteed as represented, ; 
DENTIST, ae ese ets Over 4,000,000 Pounds 
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The Echo. 


The JuNIATA Ecuo has_ been issu- 


ed, in its present form, for four years. 


The Advance, formerly represented the - 


same interests and stood for higher ed- 
ucation, and better qualifications for 


those who are to be the teachers of the © 


youth of our nation. The field of the 
Ecuo is broadened, and it designs, in 
addition, specially to represent the 
higher moral and religious training of 
our young men ‘and women, the better 
qualifying them for teachers, for busi- 
ness, for the professions, for citizens in 
this great country—our country. 

As we enter this new volume, and 
year, we are led to look back, and note 
how few of those, who are willing to 
admit that by reading, and study in 
the lines directed by the Ecuo, have 
been considerate enough to give it more 
than a passing thought, and come to 
its help, by subscriptions, contributions 
for its columns, or encouragement for 
those who have the work in charge. 
The proper amount of encouragement 
would have increased its sizeand form; 
and broadened its scope. 

In taking a prospective view, is it 
presuming too much to expect, confi- 
dently, that every student of the Nor- 
mal College, as it was, and of the Juni- 
ata College, as it is; that every friend 
of education among us; every patron 
of theinstitution that has done so much 
for the young people of this town, this 
county, this state and of other states of 
our country, will come promptly to the 
rescue and increase our subscription list 
to such an extent that we will be able 
to make the improvements contemplat- 
ed, promptly. 

We have had a large number of per- 
sons associated with the educational 
work at Huntingdon during the years 
since 1876; nearly all of them are liv- 
ing and actively engaged in the duties 





of life, asthey have come to. them 
to be done. All have been helped, and 
it is not asking much, of each one, to 
ask that they help us to enable them 
to know, from month to month, how 
the work is progressing, who are the 
workers, what is being done for the 


cause that they pioneered, and so keep 


alive an interest in a work that should 
be dear to them, and thatis destined 
to grow into larger proportions of ‘use- 
fulness. 

Our regular circulation, of 2,000 
copies, should be increased to double 
that number of paid subscriptions; and 
it could be done if every friend of the 
Ecuo, and the interest, or work it rep- 
resents would renew his or her own 
subscription and send one or two oth- 
ers along with it. The present price 
is only twenty-five cents a year, and 
with a proper list this price can be 
maintained. We have a few persons 
on our list who have paid from two to 
four years in advance, and who have 
expressed approval of the work we 
represent. We shall not retrograde. 
Help us to progress. We need your 
help, we expect it, and hereby make 
acknowledgement in advance. 
Competition. 

Competition is possible only where 
qualifications are equal, or nearly equal. 
As we rise above the plane of the great 
mass of our associates, in qualifications 
for any work, or duty, we place our- 
selves beyond the limit where compe- 
tion is possible; and: virtually enter a 
field where we may choose situations, 
and command terms, or compensation. 
The positions represented beyond this 
line, are always waiting for the appli- 
cants. The positions are seeking the 
men, and ready to drop into their 
hands as soon as they are ready, by 
superior qualifications to occupy them. 
On the lower plane there are hun- 
dreds striving to secure the same situ- 
ation, and each begging for it. In the 
higher limit, competition has “ceased 
and it becomes a question of qualifica- 
tion for the place. . | 

The apprentice, entering upon the 





work of a craft is not in competition 
with the master workman, neither can . 
the ordinarily qualified teacher of a 
common grade school, be said to be in- 
competition withthe finished scholar, 
occupying the higher plane of a college 
professor, or President. The compe- 
tition is almost wholly on the lower 
planes, and as one rises: to the higher 
places it proportionately lessens until 
he is virtually beyond its reach. The 
contemplation of this subject should be 
sufficient to stimulate the lagging en- 
ergies, and arouse the latent powers to 
greater efforts to attain the higher 
places, where rivalry has ceased; and 
where only the wondering gaze of the 
admiring populace can be upon him, 
but where they dare not even attempt 
to approach. 

With the increase of schools of com- 
mon grade, young people are making 
the mistakes of being satisfied with the 
culture they afford; and attempt to en- 
ter upon the work of life illy prepared, 
and learn their mistake only after 
they have been outstripped by others 
whose preparation has been more thor- 
ough. An elementary course is only 
the preparation for an education yet to 
be acquired: and those who are satis- 
fied with a foundation upon which to 
build, and rest content, will remain in 
the field where competition is the most 
active. The scientific and classical 
courses, of the college at Huntingdon 
afford the very best opportunities of . 
rising above this line. They afford a 
training and breadth of acquirement 
equal to that of many of the oldest in- 
stitutions of learning in our land. 


The highest training, and the best 
equipment is none too good. Longer 
time should be taken in study. Young 
men and wonien who go to school for 
two or three years to acquire the train- 
ing to enable them to teach, seem to 
think that such a course is sufficient, 
and as long as this course is followed, 
and encouraged, there will be great 
numbers of poorly qualified teachers, 
and warm rivalry for positions. Why 
should not the profession of teaching 
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be raised to a level of qualification, in 
this country with others of the so-call- 
ed learned professions? In medicine, 
for instance, one requirement after 
another has been added, until now a 
thorough preliminary training course 
1s required, equal to a Normal School 
course, and then a four years’ course cf 
medical study, lectures and clinical 
instruction 1s necessary to become a 
licentiate to practice medicine and surg- 
ery. Other professions should advance 
their standard, if they want to main- 
tain their equal position. 

College Book Fund. 

In our last issue we made ‘‘An Ap- 
peal’ for help to increase the College 
library. A number have responded, 
but there must be a great many books, 
and sums of money yet on the way. 
Why do not all who should be inter- 
ested in this work, feel like one of our 
young lady readers, who had given 
liberally to the ‘‘Brick Fund,’’ and 
who, on reading the ‘‘Appeal,’’ did 


not wait for months; but, immediately | 
enclosed a five dollar bill, calling it a> 
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small donation’’ towards the library, 
expressing the wish that it may be a 
means of benefiting those who read the 
books, andsend now. Some one, prob- 
ably desires to give one hundred dol- 
lars, or more, but cannot do so just 
now, then commence with ten, with 
five, with one, or with such asum as 
is convenient now. The aggregation 
of small sums makes large amounts. A: 
work of the magnitude of that attempt- 
ed here, cannot be successfully carried 
on without liberal aid from its friends. 
Money is needed in every department. 
A special collection of books, for the 
use of bible students is also needed. A 
nucleus -has been formed, but additions 
are needed. Those who come to study 
do so at a great sacrifice of time and 
money; and, asin the case of those 
who attend the Bible Sessions, wholly 
that they may make themselves more 
eficient workers in the world, and 
for the church. In many _ instances 
the benefit is directly for those who 
receive their ministry. They need 
those helps. This would not be char- 
ity, but a ‘‘debt that we owe to our- 
selves.’’ As it was in the days of Is- 
rae] when the Amalekites invaded the 
South and smote and burned Ziklag; 
and the followers of David who re- 
mained by the stuff, at the brook Be- 
sor, received their full share of the 
spoils with those who went out to bat- 
tle, soit should be among us; the benefit 
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is ours who stay at home, and we 
should give the support needed, to those 
who go to battle for the Lord. Help 
now, when help is needed.. The Lord 
will direct you where to place it; noth- 
ing is lost that is done for Him. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 





NOTE.—We are always glad to hear from our 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the school. 


The Kishacoquillas Valley Railroad 
has the rare distinction of having a 
lady for ‘’Treasurer;’’ Mrs. Dr. J. P. 
Getter having been elected to that po- 
sition June 22,’95. Mrs. Getter is 
a former student of the Juniata College 
and we know she will fill the position 
acceptably, and with honor to the 
road.’’—Lewistown Gazette. 

And why should not a woman be 
Treasurer of a ‘‘Railroad,’’ or for that 
matter fill any position that a man can 
fill, unless it be to ‘‘Smoke, Chew and 
get Drunk?’ The young ladies of 
the Juniata College are preparing them- 
selves for the responsible duties of life, 
and they will be in the line of compe- 
tition with the men unless, peradven- 
ture they will so far outstrip them that 
they will attain the position where com- 
petition has ceased. No, thank you. 
They do not need to get married to 
get a living. They are wage earner; 
and every one of them will make 
their mark on the scroll that re- 
cords the noble deeds of sacrifice, of 
achievement, and successful work. 
One young lady says: ‘It was my 
mother’s desire that I should obtain 
an education, and Iam determined to 


comply with her wish:’’ and how shall 


we answer her? She works and saves, 
then enters the classes, studies and 
works. Can such girls be trusted? 
Certainly. Make them Treasurers of 
Railroads, of Banks or put them into 
any other position of trust, and they 
will put to shame their absconding 
whiskered rivals. We have sent out, a 
goodly number of women whom the 
world can trust in any position. 

Who ever heard of a woman go- 
ing away between days with money 
entrusted to her? Her life would 
be the price of her faithfulness. Who 
are the women who are now wan- 
dering as refugees from justice, in 
foreign lands, spending in riotous liv- 
ing, the treasure stolen from those who 
trusted them? What are their names? 
Turn again, and recount the deeds of 
heroism in unselfish work, sacrifice 


for others, devotion to the right when 
opposition was strongest, and you 
would write over against these, the 
names of women—true, noble and 
self-sacrificing women.—Roland L,. 
Howe has been teaching short-hand at 


Gaylord, Mich., under the ‘‘Chicago 


School of Shorthand.’’ He says he 


has ‘‘attained considerable speed’’ but 


expects to go ‘‘right along with my 
study and practice.’’ When hé at- 
tains a higher speed than the young 
lady who took Judge ’$ Opinion, in 
a case, though three men, at the same 
time failed; a position is waiting for 
him. Salary? Well, what will you take? 
That best position is still waiting for 
the highest speed, and the highest 
moral integrity as a qualification of 
the incumbent. Women make gcoi 
stenographers, and this is one of the | 
fields in which they can excel. The - 

Juniata College gives the start. The 
speed is the result of tireléss industry. 
But stenography - with all its promise 
Cannot carry any one to success, who 
does not have a liberal scholastic train- 
ing as a basis of work. Oneof the best 
stenographers we have known, lost 
a very lucrative position because she 
could not ‘‘spell.’’ No structure can be 
reared permanently without a founda- 
tion; and it is folly toattempt to extend © 
any branch of learning, without a lib- 
eral training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education. The elementary 
course in the Juniata College gives 
this, but it affords more, and this is 
the open door to unrivalled success. 





Cultured ability always brings its 
reward; rich and full, according to the 
direction given to the ability, and the 
thoroughness of the culture. All abil- 
ity cannot, on account of peculiar cir- 
cumstances be made fully available. 
This fact is an argument in favor of 
early attention to the directing of the 
circumstances surrounding our lives, 
and force them into line that they may 
not divert us from our purposes and 
aims. Were this principle properly 
understood many a naturally dull stu- 
dent could put himself in line to do 
good work, and many a bright one, 
instead of wasting his energies and tal- 
ents could attain to distinction and 
honor. 

President Brumbaugh has so cultur- 
ed his natural ability that his talents 
are everywhere in demand. He has 
just been invited to deliver an address 
at the State Teachers’ Association of 
Louisiana, in January, 1896, at Baton 





Rouge, La. His thesis on John Don- 
ne has attracted such attention among 
the scholars of America, that Prof. 
Bright, of Johns Hopkuis, the Secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, has invited him to 
read this thesis at the neeting at Yale 
College during Christmas week. Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh has also been invit- 
ed to give a course of lectures at the 
famous New England Summer School 
at Martha’s Vineyard. This is regard- 
ed as the finest Summer School in the 
country. The course is to be given 
on Pedagogy and is to extend over 
two weeks. 





Pist, IrALy, Sept. 9, ’95. 

As we have been lounging around 
in the cool nooks of the Grand Hotel. 
Victoria, trying to keep comfortable, 
and as we just now remember that on 
this 9th day of September the Juniata 
College opens for the Fall Term, the 
thought comes to us, what will our 
approaching ‘‘Winter Bible Term’’ be? 
This comes to us because we are in- 
tensely interested in this work. And 
in all of our wanderings around, it is 
one of the subjects we hold under con- 
tinual consideration. There may be 
And the one 
is because we consider bible teaching 
one of the leading objects of our school 
work. Take this away and the soul 


several reasous for this. 


of our church educational work is gone. 
With us, this thought has been inten- 
sified since on our foreign tour, by com- 
ing in contact with the different phases 
of the religious teachings of the schools 
of the world, and the effects they are 
having on the minds of the people. 
This subject is now being discussed by 
leading’ minds of the old world, and 
because of it, much bitterness is being 
developed among the sects or different 
denominations. When the State and 
Church are so blended together that 
one supports the other, and leaves all 
others out in the cold, we don’t need 
to wonder that there 1s bad feeling on 
the part of those who have to see to 
the religious educating of their own 
children, and at the saine time, pay to- 
wards the educating of the children 
belonging to the State Church. To 
amend this trouble, an effort is being 
made to pass a law which will give a 
distribution of the funds so used, to 
the different churches, or provide for 
the education of the children in a way 
that all may be educated in their own 
religious faith, or the church of their 
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parents. And as we learn more about 
the character of the State Church teach- 
ing, we see good reason for a radical 
change on this subject. And the more 
do we become opposed to ritualistic 
teaching, and in favor of the simple 
form of our bible teaching, as is being 
done in our schools. We, as a church, 
must keep aloof from the formal and 
ritualistic teachings of the State schools, 
no matter where they be, or by what 
name called. The universal tendency 
in all cases has been towards cold, 
stiff and dead formalism. This is as 
plainly seen in the Lutheran and Epis- 


copal churches of Germany and Great | 


Britain as in the Catholic churches of 
Italy. A religion of rules and regula- 


tions, becomes a taught religion, grad- 


ually, and this soon formulates itself 
into a system which ends in a dead rit- 
ualism. As we go into these old world 
churches and cathedrals, and witness 
the services held there, and the manner 
in which they are held, the thought 
is, whence comes this religion? It 
is so utterly foreign to the simple 
teachings of the New Testament that 
we are made to wonder why it should 
at all be referred to as the source of 
their form of worship. The fact is, 
these churches have been so long, 
gradually losing the spirit of Christ, 
and substituting dead forms, that the 
former has been entirely swallowed up 
by the latter. And as a result the 
church has lost her power as a spiritual 
organization, and lives only, as an in- 
stitution of the State. And her com- 
missions are made and perpetuated the 
same as the State reinforces her armies. 
It was this dead condition of the so- 
called church that gave birth to the 
Reformation. And out of it, grew the 
Brethren church. Much of the first 
fruits of this Reformation is falling 
back into the lap of the dead Mother. 
And as ritualistic tendencies lean dan- 
gerously in that direction; let us, asa 
church, take warning, and strive harder 
than ever, to adhere to the plain and 
simple truth as we have tt in the New 
Testament Scriptures, and make no 
dogmas outside of it. Another reason 
why our mind has been stirred up on 
this subject, is the fact that in our for- 
eign tour we are now bordering on a 
land once trodden by the feet of the 
living witnesses of the Christ the Re- 
deemer of the world. 

Another day, if the Lord will, and 
we will be in Rome where the Apostle 
Paul and some of his devoted followers 
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not only preached Christ, but also sac- 
rificed their lives as witnesses for him. 
While our going there may give us 
no new revelations, as to Scriptural 
truths, yet being in the city and tread- 
ing the same ground over which they 
walked, and to stand on the spot where 
they fought with wild beasts, and, in 
the end, died as martyrs for Christ’s 
sake, ought, and, we trust, will give a 
new inspiration to the teaching of the 
gospel. Seeing with our own eyes, 
makes deeper impressions in the soul ” 
than believing through the eyes of | 
others. And if seeing so affects our 
own soul to the understanding and 
teaching of the sacred Scriptures to 
others, a great object in our life will be 
accomplished, and our highest ambi- 
tion attained.. 

We have passed the period that 
craves position or seeks for the applause 
of men, either out of the church or in 
it. Life to us is intensely real and the 
responsibilities of living are weighing 
down upon us with tremendous force. 
To meet these we must live for Christ, 


and in Christ, through his life as it is” 


revealed in his Word. To _ believe 
this, to Zve it and to feach it, we are 
pledged by the sweet tiesof love. And 
to do this acceptably, we are spending 
and being spent. And we hope and 
pray that the laboring and searchisg 
we are doing along this line will give 
us, at least, a little better preparation 
as a helper in the study of the Bible. 
As we are now ina strange land and 
among strangers, the thought, if the 
Lord is willing, of returning home, and 
then spending another term of Bible 
study with those of a like precious 
faith is an exceedingly comforting one. 
And our hope is, that not only those 
who have been with us in former 
years, may share this joy with us, but 
that also many others may feel the 
need of a more thorough preparation 
to do work for the Master, and take 
advantage of the opportunities thus 
afforded. As we, in no way, receive 
any financial aid from this work, we 
can the more freely invite our brethren 
and sisters to come and be with us 
during the coming Bible Term. It has 
been said by one of our most successful 
educators that a man can well afford to 
spend fifty years in preparation that he 
may thus be enabled to teach, success- 
fully, for five years. If this be true in 
secular education, should it not be a 
thousand times more trite on the part 
of those who are called to deal out to 
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the church and the world, the ‘‘un- 
searchable riches of Christ?’ Surely, 
those who teach in our Sunday schools, 
bible classes, and the pulpit have a 
high and holy calling, and no oppor- 
tunity for a better preparation should 
be neglected. H. B. B. 
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THE SPECIAL BIBLE SESSION. 





The Special Bible Session, of the 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., for 
1896 will open on Monday morning 
January 2oth and continue four weeks. 
This year a new feature will be added 
by way of two opening discourses, one 
by H. B. Brumbaugh and the other 
by M. G. Brumbaugh. These will be 
given on Sunday morning and even- 


ing, January roth, and will have refer- 


ence to the work of the Bible Session. 
We invite all who contemplate attend- 
ing this Session to be present for these 
sermons as they will doubtless contain 
much that will be helpful in your work 
during the four weeks to follow. 
Hitherto there has been a_ tendency 
on the part of some to defer coming 
until the work of the term has advanc- 
ed some days. This is a decided dis- 
advantage to those who enter the class- 
es. Wetherefore strongly urge that 
you come at the beginning, that you 
be present at the opening sermons, and 
that you come as earnest seekers for the 
truth. We kindly ask our mumnisters, 
our Sunday School teachers, and all 
who want to do work for the Master, 
to make a special effort to be present 
at the Bible Session of 1896. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of money some 
may feel that they cannot afford to 
come, but ‘where there is a will there 
isa way.’’ Andif you commence to 
arrange for it in time, having in view, 
preparation for the Lord’s work, the 
money to meet your expenses may 
come 111 a way that you least expected. 
Remember that first of all should be 
the Lord's work. Then, too, the 
churches should not be indifferent to 
this matter. Many congregations have 
mimisters who would be greatly helped 
in their work by four weeks’ special 
Bible study and by a little sacrifice 
on the part of the membership their 
expenses can be met. “A good deacon 
brother tolds us recently that he gave 
five dollars towards sending one of 
the ministers of his congregation to 
the Bible Session and he felt that he 
never invested five dollars to a better 
advantage. Give your ministers enough 








encouragement in this way and they 
will do better work. | 
We make this appeal to our people 
not from a selfish motive. To us who 
are directing the Bible study it means 
hard work and not a cent of remuner- 
ation. The very small fee charged is 
only for actual expenses while here. 


Our only desire is that our ministers ~ 


and and christian workers may, by 
coming in contact with each other in 
the study of God’s word, receive new 
inspiration for work. This has been 
the result of former sessions, as some 
have testified, but we are more than 
anxious that it shall be doubly so 
the coming session. Those of us who 
have the direction of the work will do 
all in his power to give it energy and 
life. Brother H. B. Brumbaugh who 
is now sojourning in the Bible Lands 
is expected home the latter part of 
December, and after having visited the 
land where our Savior walked and 
talked, and where his disciples laid the 
foundation of the Christian Church, 
and by inspiration gave to. us its his- 
tory, will likely have much of interest 
to tell us. Brother M. G. Brumbaugh 
assures us that he expects to give the 
Bible work this year more attention. 
Those who listened to his daily lectures 
last year with so much interest, will 
be glad to hear that he will take an 
active part in the work next session. 
Brother Swigart will also pursue a 
special line of work which cannot fail 
to be inspiring and helpful. His work 
is always appreciated. Lastly, we ask 
that the friends of this Bible work do 


what they can to make the coming ses- | 


sion one cf the best that has yet been 
held. ‘This, you can do by your pres- 


ence, by encouraging others to attend. 


and above all, pray that we may have 
an out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

We will yet state that there wil be 
services each evening during the ses- 
sion. Who will conduct these meet- 
ing, is not fully determined. j. B. B. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION IN BUS- 

INESS LIFE. 








“Do not trust your affairs too much 
to other people. You do not have to, 
if you are fortified with a good business 
education. How the best business col- 
leges would be crowded if off men 
were allowed to commence life over.’’ 
Young men should profit by the ex- 
perience of these hard working, old 
men who have learned the virtue of 
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what they have missed in not starting 
with a practical business education. 
Those old, experienced business. 
men have force and energy of charac- 
ter; but the men who have the fractt- 
cal business education have the power of 
directing their energies into channels 
that givethem power. The force of 
the wind goes to waste unless. caught 
by the wind mill and put into practical. 
use. Steady, earnest work is not to be 


underestimated but it should be made 


to count in the results of life work. 
This can only be done by applying 
practical education asa directing and 
governing influence. . GW. S. 
656 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT NOTES. 








The class of ’95 in the Business De- 
partment is an industrious one working 
hard and making good time. It is now 
completing its first practical course. 


- The boys say that the practice is the 


thing that tells. And the boys are 
right. Itis here that the principles 
learned in the Theory Department are 
put into practice. The practice room 
has a fascination for the business stu- 
dent. 


Michael H. Ritchey, of the present 
class, was called last Saturday to take 
a position in Pittsburg. He goes well 
equipped, and has our best wishes for 
future success. 


There are others in the class who 
will soon go out with bright prospects 
before them. | | 

Miss Mame F. Anderson, of last 
year’s class, has a good position in 
Philadelphia. She writes that she en- 
joys her work and is highly pleased 
with her situation. 

A new law in Pennsylvania declares 
that all typewriting heretofore execut- 
ed or done, and all which may here- 
after be done, for any purpose what- 
ever, shall have the same legal force 
and effect as ordinary writing, and 
that the word ‘‘writing’’ occurring in 
the laws of the state should be held 
to include typewriting. Heretofore it 
has been required under the laws that 
wills and all similarly important legal 
documents of record should be written 
by hand with pen and ink. . 


The legislature seems to have satis- 
fied itself that typewriting is as reliable 
and as permanent as handwriting with 
pen and ink, although the machine 
writing has not been tested by time, 
as has the handwriting.—Coleman’s 
Rural World. 
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STUDENTS’ HALL, JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


WINTER SESSION. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our new session will begin with the 
We will try to make this 
the largest session and the best we have 
ever had. This means that each stu- 
dent will be given more personal, in- 
dividual direction than ever before. 


new year. 


We believe that ideal results follow» 


ideal aims, and that we approach the 
highest ideal by having each pupil 
share in the largest degree the strong 
personality of the teacher. Educa- 
tion is best given and best received 
when the teacher and pupil are in close 
personal touch. This implies, on the 
part of the teacher, thorough equip- 
iment for the process of teaching, and 
on the part of the pupil, sincere appli- 
cation to the work specific ally prescrib- 
ed by the teacher, and on the part of 
both, such auxiliaries as will most ful- 
ly idealize the conditions under which 
instruction is given and received. 

We believe we have a thoroughly 
trained and equipped corps of instruct- 
ors. We want just as many students 
who are in thorough earnest, and who 
feel the absolute need of culture, as we 


can accomodate. We want no other 


kind and no more than we can comfort- 
ably and properly instruct. 

We are sure that conditions favor- 
able to the rapid and judicious advance- 
iment of each pupil are fully realized 


in our college. Our buildings are spec- 


ially planned, thoroughly lighted, and 
heated and kept in the most careful 
and cleanly manner. 

Our -new steam-heat plant gives 
abundant comfort. Our sanitary sys- 
tem is as perfect as skill and constant 


. Care Can secure, 


Our new Students’ Hallis a gem. 
We can now afford ample modern 
space to every pupil in every class. 

Our Library—with over four hun- 
dred volumes, since Sept. rst, ’95, 1S 
open daily and the students learn to 
investigate for themselves directly from 
original sources. Our societies and 
debating clubs are flourishing. The 
spiritof industry and the atmosphere 
favorable to growth are to be found in 
the School. We extend to you an in- 
vitation to join us and to pursue your 
studies with us. We can assure you 
a hearty welcome, a pleasant home, a 
thorough training, and every assist- 
ance that skill and experience can 
suggest. 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


The Facuuty of the JuNrATA COL- 
LEGE has no retrograde element in it. 
Each of its members is alive to the 
best interests of his department, alert 
and active in the developement of the 
highest possibilities for those who come 
under their instruction. Study, trav- 
el, and association with the experi- 
enced instructors of the world, are 
brought under contribution for the ad- 
vancement of each in his proper sphere. 
Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh its still absent, 
traveling in foreign lands, and will 
bring his gathered store for the benefit 
of the students of the Bible Term, .and 
those who attend his classes. President 
M. G. Brumbaugh has returned from 
his travels abroad, to his post of duty, 
enriched by his Summer’s observations 
and experiences. I. Harvey Brumbaugh 
again occupies the chair of Ancient 
Languages which he fills with grace 
and ability, after a year’s post-gradu- 
ate stndy at Harvard College. The 
faculty has been further enriched by 
the addition of S. B. Heckman of Ohio, 
a graduate of Harvard College of the 
class of 1894, and who has devoted the 
intervening time to post graduate 
work at the same institution. We aim 
to make our faculty the strongest, — 
and the school the best in the land. 











Juniata College Announcement. 


School Year of 1895-96. 


The Winter Term of the JuNIATA CorL- 


LEGE open, Monday, December 30, 1895, 
and continues twelve weeks. 

No College in this country has increased 
as rapidly during this financial depression as 
the JUNIATA. Weare grateful for the growth 
of a school that bears so good a name, and 
has done so much to aid young men and wo- 
men in their work, and preparation for teach- 
ing and for the responsible duties in life’s 
work. We desire to maintain all the work 
that we have been doing at its present high 
standard, and we will, if study and experi- 
ence count for anything, make the work 
better than ever before. | 


Every departmeut of the CoLEGE is thor- 


oughly equipped, and in excellent working | 


order to afford the very best training, and 
do thorough work under the teachers sel- 
ected to lead the students in their studies. 
We have added to our departments, a 
regular College Preparatory Course, and we 
will have the Classical Course in much 
better shapethan ever before. During the 
Spring Term of 1895 a large number of stu- 
dents had to be accommodated with pri- 
vate boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accomodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the build- 
ings; and the students who come for the Spe- 
cial Bible Term in January and February of 
1596, or at any tine during the year, will 
find the course of study so entirely dif- 
ferent and improved, that they will receive 
largely increased returns for their effort and 
tine, 

The work in the Physical Sciences has 
taken on broader and more practical lines. 
We offer courses in Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, and Geol- 
ogy. Original research and laboratory work 
are conducted along these lines. In- 
creased power and skill must result from 
the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature. critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and ap- 
plied, and lectures on new phases of our 
language problem will be given. 

Geography, Phvsieal, Political, and Com- 
mercial receive careful attention, and 
will be supplemented by original research 
along fruitful lines. Our library is admira- 
bly equipped in these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre- 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 
the presentation of mathematical and me- 
chanical work, preparatory to a thorough 
course in mechanical engineering, survey- 
Ing. and architecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Jatin, and Greck will be offered. The stu- 
dent's attention is especially invited to the 
NEW ELECTIVES in the English Course. By 
the proper selection of electives this Course 


and fresher lines than ever before. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


WINTER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


may now be taken as a complete College 
Preparatory Course. Those selecting this 
line will be ableto enter, on their diploima, 
the leading Colleges of the country, or they 
may continue the regular CLASSICAL COURSE 
in this College. The work in this Cour- 
se will be thoroughly correlated and fit- 
ted to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers, here, find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required 
in public school work are taught in a 
manner emphasizing the pedagogical side of 
the work. The courses in Elocution; Draw- 
ing and Painting; Vocal and Instrumental 
Music; Business, including Stenography and 
Typewriting; and comprehensive courses in 
Bible work, are all inthe hands of com- 
petent and experienced teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
The lat- 
est good, and the mest philosophic work will 
be explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work 
every scholastic and professional line. 
have no room for idlers, 


along 

We 
We are crowded 
with earnest, conscientious workers. The 
spirit of the work is most helpful and 
inspiring. 


There are always good things in store for 
those who attend JuntaTa College, and the 
only limit of benefit is one of capacity on 
the part of the student. During the last 
Spring Term lectures were delivered by Dr. 
Geo. 5. Fullerton, on How to study Psy- 
chology; Dr N. C. Schaeffer on Greek and 
Roman edueation; Hon. Henry Houck on 
Bound to Win; Supt. Jos.S. Walton on the 
Oregon Country; Supt. J, W. Berkey on the 
Dream of Life. General lectures will be one 
of the features of the present school year. 
Other features that will interest and profit 
those who attend the school will be added. 
Good things are being garnered to be brought 
forward by each member of the Faculty, in 
the daily work of the school room, that will 
be umportant aid, for them as they go out in- 
to the world, to envayve in the dutics of life. 


FACULTY. 





M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 


Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 


Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruétion, 
aud History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

~ Ancient Languages, 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astrononiy. 
S$. B. HECKMAN, 
Physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 
DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 
WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 


J.C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 
G. W. SNAVELY, 


Principal of Business Department. 


Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Departinent. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





A brief paragraph can hardly do justice to 
the interesting announcements which 7%e 
Jouth’s Companion makes for the coming 
year. Not only will some of the most de- 
lightful story-writers contribute to the paper 
but many of the most eminent statesmen, 
jurists and scientists of the world. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Morton, will contribute 
an article on ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ the celebration 
of which he originated. Writers of emi- 
nence are always found among the contrib- 
utors to this excellent periodical. 

Ina fascinating group of articles under 
the head of, ‘‘How I Served My Apprentice- 
ship,’’ Frank R. Stockton tells how he be- 
came an author, General Nelson A. Miles 
gives reminiscenses of his army days, and 
Andrew Carnegie recalls his earliest days 
of struggles in getting a business footing. | 

The Publishers are sending free to the sub- 
scribers to the paper, a handsome four-page 


Calendar, 7x10 in., lithographed in nine col-: 


ors. It 1s made up of four charming pictures 
each pleasing in design, under each of 
which are the monthly calenders for the 
year 1895. The retail price of this Calendar 
is 50 cents. 

New subscribers to 7he Youth's Compan- 
zon will receive this beautiful Calendar free; 
and besides, 7/e Compauton free every week 
until January 1, 1896. Also the Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Year's double num- 
bers free, and /xe Companion fifty-two 
weeks, a full year to January 1, 1897. 

Address, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
195 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


With the December number, 7he Ladies’ 
flome Journal will begin publishing a series 
of magazine articles from the pen of Ex- 
President, Benjamin Harrison. The series 
will be entitled: ‘“!his Country of Ours,’”' 
and will consist of ten, or more papers. 
They are written by General Harrison espe- 
cially for women, to meet a growing, wide- 
spread desire on their part to intelligently 
understand the workings of our government 
and the great National questions. It will 
be the aim of the articles to explain in the 
clear and concise stvle for which the Ex- 
President is famous, Just what the United 
States Government means; the origin and 
meaning of the constitution; how laws are 
enacted and enforced: what the powers -of 
the President and other officials are; what 
the judiciary system means; how our foreign 
relations are brought about and their mean- 
ing; how Congress and the Senate legislate, — 


in fact, a complete explanation of the Gov- 
erninent told in a popular way. General 
Harrison writes the articles from the stand- 


point of a citizen who understands the sub-- 


ject. They have no bearing on politics 
whatever. While directly intended for 
women, the articles will naturally have a 
much broader scope and likewise interest 
men, and especially young men. The man- 
agers of this deservedly popular periodical, 
have invested in a very desireable building 
site. It is located at Sixth and Walnnt St., 
and includes five properties. The houses 
thereon will be torn down on May Ist, next 
and a building, costing $250,000 will be erect- 
ed, to be solely owned and exclusively occu- 
pied by the /ournal. It will require two 
years for its construction. 

The /ournal also offers $7,500.00 in cash 
awards to agents, in suins ranging from $10 
to $1,000, in a series of 128 awards. 


| JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
"pUNTINGDON, PA, 


Furnishes a Complete Business Educa- | 


tion, in all its Departments. | 
Students may enter at any time during 
the school year of Juniata College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and 
address, 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 
HUNTINGDON, PA, 


A Department of the Juniata College, and 
under the control of the Trustees. 


full in formation 











THE 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 











AND THE : 


JUNIATA ECHO, 


BOTH FOR $1.25 A YEAR! 


The Great IHustrated Monthlies have in 
the past sold for$4.00a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 

1536 pages of rea‘ling matter by the greatest wri- 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $3.00 a year. 
It recently put up the most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 


The Price has been reduced to $1.00. 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth binding at $1.00 


FOR ONLY 8 CENTS. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag= 
azine, which has the strongest staff of regular 
contributors of any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.25 a year. 









CAVEATS, [RADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
TOM Pp answer and an honest opinion, write to 
MUX VY & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential, A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
svecial notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid poner, 
jssued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
larzest cireulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Specimen copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year, Single 
copies, 2 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photoset! hs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts, Address 
MUNN & CO., New YouK, 361 Broapway: 





wTHE@e 


D. S. DRAKE, 
Cycle & Electrical Depot, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Headquarters for Bicycles, 
Electrical Work and Supplies. 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 





[ 


| 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
; TIME TABLE—Dec. 3, 1&4, 


Leave NO. 22 No. 2..No. 4.|No. 6.)No. 8.[No. 10 
: AM |*4.M./fa.M./FP.M./FP. M./*P. M. 
Winchester ..../¢.....}...... 7 15)...... 2 20) 4 30 
Marttinsburg...!......)...... tog. |) eee .| 8 101 6 30 
Hagerstown ...|...... 6 30} 8 42) 12 20) 3 55) 9 00 
Greencastle....}...... 6 51] 9 05] 12 48) 4 25). 9 24 
Mercersburg ..}......}...... 7 45]...... 3 OO}...... 
Chambersburg.|...... 7 12) 9 380} 105) 4 55] 9 48 
Waynesboro ..}......}...... 8 00) 12 00) 4 00}...... 
Phippensburg .]...... 7 38) 9 5t] 1 26) 5 20! 10 10 
Newville ey.< lids cad 7 52) 10 08) 1 45) 5 40) 10 31 
- Carlisle........[ 7 05) 8 15) 10 31) 2.10! 6 05} 10 57 
Mechanicsburg) 7-30} 8 40} 10 51) 2 35} 6 30] 11 20 
Arrive— 
Dillsburg......{...... 9 00; 1 00) 4 35) 7 20)..... “ 
Harrisburg.....| 7 50} 9 00)-11 10] 2 55] 6 50) 11 40 
M}|PMj|PM]|PM|PM|AM 
Philadelphia ..|...... 12 17} 38 60) 6 50] 11 151i 4 80 
New York...../...... 233} 5 538} 9 B8] 38 58] 7 38 
Baltimore......}...... 12 20; 3 10} 6 45] 10 40] 6 20 
AM{PM|IP M{BM{|PMI/aAaAM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisie daily except 
Sunday at 5.45 a. m., 3.45 p. m., stopping at all inter- 
mediate stations, arriving at Harrisburg at 6.40 a. m., 


: 4.30 p.m. 


Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg 
and Hagerstown. 








*Daily. Daily except Sunday, 
No. L.|No.3 jNo. 5.) No. 7.)No.27|No. 9. 
Leave— PM aM MiPM!|PM|PM 

Baltimore ..... 1k 50) 2 50) 8 53} 1h 40}...... 4 45 
New York...., 8 OO} 1 15)...... 9 30)...... 2 00 
Philadelphia ..].11 20} 4 30} 8 50] 12 25]...... 4 30 

tom] *gM|tPM/fPM]...... *PM 
Harrisburg .... 00; 7 12) 12 10) 3 45)...... 8 10 
Dillsburg......)...... NT PO) Swans Partcn eu] Sates 
Mechanicsburg) 5 21} g 34) 12 81) 4 O7]...... 8 30 
Carlisie........ 5 42 9 o8}| 12 54) 4 32]...... 8 55 
Newville....... 6 06 20) 117) 4 S7/...... 9 18 
Shippensburg..| 6 25] 9 88] 1 88] 5 18/...... 9 39 
Waynesboro ...}...... 10 55] 3 OO} 6 20)......]...... 
Chambersburg.| 6 45} 10 OO! 2 Qu] 5 42/...... 10 00 
Mercersburg...]...... TE OC) 9082) coe cebece dsl eae 
Greéncastle....]| 7 10] 10 25] 2 26] 6 O6]...... 10 22 
Hagerstown ...| 7 33] 10 50] 2 50] 6 28]...... 10 45 
Martinsburg ..; 9 15) 11 e6)...... ©, alee saetex 

Arrive— 
Winchester.....| 10 40] 12 25)...... 8 OO cv dal aeatache 
Mi M PM]|PMjJ|PMi]PM 


Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations 
at 942 a.m., 2.25 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.15 p. m., and 
10.55 p. m., also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate 
stations at 7.10 a. m., 11.10 a. m., and 3.10 p. m. 

*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. land 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H, A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


CAS CLOTHING STORE. 


We have always a full and complete as- 
sortment of 


Men's Boys and Children’s Clothing, 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS: 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 


TRUNKS, Ete. 


Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 





Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 


PRICES TALK. 


We buy and sell for cash only, and base 
prices accordingly. Call and examine 
goods and get prices. No trouble to show 
goods. Verv truly, 


O. L. STEWART, 
Cash Clothier, 
Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ofitace ce Prabdh sates! a 
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-ROHM'S CHINA HALL, 


516 Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. | . 
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THE LARGEST LINE OF. 1895. «1895. 


China, Glass and Queensware, and Lamps WM. REED. 


Outside of the largest cities and at city priecs. We also 
carry a fine line of 


After Dinner Coffee Cups aud Saucers, Cream Jags, Vases, \ WR) LOUD, NOTIONS, 


Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 








Plates all sizes, Salad Dishes, Etc., with photo of Juni- ‘TRIMMINGS, &C., &C., 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under the 
glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and had |- 5th and Washington Sts, 
the decoration done there on French China. It will pay any 
student to call and see the goods. HUNTINGDON, PA. 
——GO TO—— 5 


= | _ My entire attention is given 
BRU \ \ HRN AVG) PAY ACK to the above business, and that — 

7 means careful attention in buy- 

ing, and a desire to give the 

very best value possible to my 

patrons. Ina nutshell it means 


a safe place for you to buy the 
above goods. 


WILLIAM REED. 


615 Washington Street, 
HUNTINGDON, = - PA., 


Where you can get bargains in 


Fumitare, Carpets, Oieloths, Window Shades, Wall Paper, 


And everything pertaining to furnishing or house- 
keeping at prices to suit the times. 


Call and be convinced. Undertaking promptly attended to. 


_ Philip Brown s Sons. 
| PENN STREET BAKERY AND RESTAURANT, | L. BLOOM, 


GEO. W. FISHER, Proprietor, | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. ‘DEALER IN 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, Boots Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, 


nrackors. &e., siwaes on hand. RUBBERS, &c. 











| 
The only Ladies’ Restaurant in the city. ! 
ICE CREAM AND OYSTERS | 








: 
hoon Ladies Fine Shoes a Specialty. — 
Sage — Custom work to order, and Repairing | 
ine C. L RO BB, | neatly and promptly done. : | > aad 
All goods guaranteed as represented, 
DENTIST, | and at lowest cash prices. Over 4,000, 000 » Pounds 
509 Washington St., : “of fine paper used yearly in the manufacture 
- | : aha blige ace of Blair's Writing Tabiets. Doesn't 6 tons 
HUNTINGDON, PA. HUNTINGDON, PA. 


output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro- 
duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
and low prices? ‘‘Climax’’ (note size), 
Paragon’ (packct size), and ‘‘Good Luck’? 
(letter size) are ovr most populer tablets. 
Ask your sta‘iorer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, come to headquerters yourself. Send 

. three 2-cent stamps for book No. 1o of 
handsome samples, cr send 25c. and receive 
a Climax Packet, with samples included, /7ee. 





L. W. ZERBY, 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 


And Dealerin © 





Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, a 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, WILL H. SEARS, 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 





> Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 
516 Penn St., Examinations Free. 


HUNTINGDON, PA. At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. J.C.BLAIRCO., Huntingdon, Pa. 








JUNIATA COLLEGE, | 


HUNTINGDON, PA. — 
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L. RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGDON, PA, 








BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. ae 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 7 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEVIED FOR ALL 
‘PoRuLaR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 





No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ial pees president. 

. BRUMBAUGH, Vice President. 

R. ie MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
ee Pee E. S. MceMurtrie; Calvin Green, 
A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
eae Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
trantacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 


uals and the business public generally, opened on the . 


T. WILDAY BLACK, 
The: Leading Jeweler, 


in. ly. 





WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 


' REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 


Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing. 


ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA 





LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN. 
CLOTH IN G. 


AND FURNISHING. Goops, 
ARE 10. BE FOUND AT | 


HUGO MAYER'S 


Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 


Cor. 4th. and Penn Sts., a 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


E have everything kept in a First Class. 
- General Store. Let all graduates and 


- under graduates call and examine our stock at 
| 6th and Washington Sts., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
JOS. R. CARMON. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, _ 
Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON. - - PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. u. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
523 Washington St., 
| HUNTINGDON, PA. 


M. D., 


'( Until g A. M. 
OFFICE HOURS: < 12.30 to 1.03 P. M, 
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A RUINED ABBEY. ; =. life ae sensations, cathe than a thought! sy 
Roofless and silent thro’ the dusk it lootns; _ He was probably the most oe of all 


Thro’ paneless windows the full, mellow moon poets. His ear heard sweeter strains, his 
Shines from within; bevies of night-birds eye beheld more shades and tints, his taste 
croon ~ was more acute, and his heart more sensi- 


renee the ivied eaves, whose rich, green tive to love and hate than we commonly 
gloonis, Oe a eek 


Constant as seasons, drape forgotten tombs, find even among poets. He seems to > 
And at the wind’s kiss sigh, in solemn rune, have been the first poet to realize that the 


Of life long gone, and common foot prints whole man may be poetical. 


strewn , r 
Where once the altar burned its rare perfumes. Keats was almost.an alien i ee the realm 
of morals. Of this he was fully aware, 
No angelus breaks from the toppling tower, as we know from his own words,— 
Nor boyish trebles chant the vestal hymn: | 


The sudden hoot- owl wakes the dead night- hour, ‘Oh never will the prize, _ 
Barbaric minstrel in the gallery dim; High reason and the love of good or ill, 
No moore the flight of prayer’s enen wings we Be my award!" . 
trace; This was doubtless partly due to his. 
Time blurs all things; and ruin warps this extreme sensuousness. He lacked decis- 
aes ADALINE HOHF BEERY. ion of character, and was constantly at 
JOHN KEATS. the mercy of the temptations about him. 





In a Protestant cemetery in the city of of human creatures; had a kind and 
Rome there stands a grave-stone on which gentle heart, and would have shared his 
is inscribed, ‘‘ Here lies one whose name fortune with any man who wanted tt. . 


was writin water.’’ Beneath this strange If Keats felt intensely, hé also thought 
inscription lie the remains of its still more intensely. He himself said, ‘I carry 
strange author, John Keats. And as_ everything to extremes.’’ Another has 


those strange words have for decades ar- said of him, that he could at any time 
rested the gaze of the curious traveler, have “thought himself out of mind and 
and filled his heart with emotion and body.’’ In speaking of Keats, Lowell 


wonderment, in like manner has that life says, ‘‘ In him a vigorous understanding 7 


impressed the discerning student. developed itself in equal measure with 

John Keats, as a figurein posey is quite the divine faculty; thought emancipated 
unique. He was thoroughly alive. No _ itself from expression without becoming 
poet perhaps was ever so completly in atyrant, and musicand meaning floated 


touch with his environment. His whole’ together, accordant as a swan and shad- 


sensitive being seemed one vast avenue ow on the smooth element of his verse.’’ 
through which his poetic spirit was affect- Keats was also a great dreamer, and his 
ed and stirred. In him the universe’ characters dream much, 

found an appreciative heart as well as a In the horizon of John Keats unfortu- 
willing interpreter. He wasin his glory nately, there was no star of hope, and 
in the open fields; the humming bee, the this fact explains many of his defects; and 
wild flower, the glitter of the sun, seemed because of this, we look upon his faults 
to thrill his whole being. Keats was in pity and not in scorn. For touching- 
happiest only when he felt the most keen- ly does he say, ‘If there ever was a per- 
ly, when he saw the most comprehensively, son born without the faculty of hoping 
when he tasted to the utmost of his capa- I amhe.’’ Is there any wonder that in 
bility, when he listened till his soul was his writings we find so prominent, that 
lost in rapture, he exclaimed! ‘‘Oh for a. spirit of melancholy? Is it strange that 


Yet, it is said he was the most unselfish 
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we find his favorite color a sombre gray? 
Allhis poems reflect his own moods, taste, 
and feelings. They are the revelations 
of the Keats life. And, because he 
thought and felt and lived unlike other 
poets, he stands out alone and distinct. 
He brooded much over -melancholy, and 
fostered a deep-rooted disgust for life, 
and the world about him, largely due, 
no doubt, to the infamous treatment his 
poems received from the reviewers of the 
day. But, though the reviewers criticis- 
ed him harshly, “still he was not to be 
“snuffed out by an article,’? and while 
he gave little heed to. them publicly, yet 
secretly and silently they soured his heart 
to the world, and doubtless chilled his 
youthful ardor. Keats had a high regard 
for Wordsworth, and belonged to his 
school, in spirit, if he belonged to any; 
for he revelled in nature. He is clearly 
and emphatically a revolter from the ar- 
tificial writers of Pope’s school. He is 
said to have been a ‘‘retreater,’’ having 
retreated to the monastery and to classic 
Greece, and therefore is somewhat of a 
classicist. Perhaps he can best be defin- 
ed as a romanticist with a classic back- 
ground, if these two schools will allow 
such treatment. Again says Lowell, *‘He 
was, with Byron and Wordsworth, the 
means of bringing back English poetry 
from the sandy deserts of rhetoric, and 
recovering her triple inheritance of sim- 
-plicity, sensuousness, and passion.” 
Keats seems to have had a peculiar in- 
stinct for ‘‘fine words,’’ and he had also 
the power of transforming and combining 
words, as few writers have had. Of 


this we have a fine illustration when he 


speaks of the heart, as ‘‘love’s fever- 
ous citadel.’? Nevertheless for this fac- 
ulty Keats was severly criticised in his 
day. 

Like Byron and Burns and Wordsworth, 


Keats, too, had caught the spirit of liberty. — 


We read that his ‘‘whole civil creed was 
comprised in the master-principle of unt- 
versal liberty.’’ But he thought more 
on mental or spiritual liberty than on civ- 
il. He often longed that his spirit might 
be free as the nightingale. His mind seem- 
ed to chafe within the narrow limits of his 
body. And this brings us to his religion. 
We are told that he was not a Christian, 


yet he seemed to crave immortality. He 
wrote to Miss Browne, ‘‘I long to believe 
in immortality.’”’ Again he says to his — 
brother, ‘‘I have a firm belief in imtor- 
tality.’’ He seemed to dread the thought 
of being forgotten, and wanted to be a 
great poet. When he realized that his 
body was fast being wasted by that dread 
disease, consumption, he tells us of his 
heart’s desire in the words, ‘‘ Oh for ten 
years, that I might overwhelm myself in 
poetry!’’ Butthe desire of his heart was 
never realized, for the end soon: came. 
And as strange was his death as his life 


had been. And in keeping with Keats, 
the poet, were his dying words, as he 
whispered, ‘‘I feel the flowers growing 
over me.”’ . a 


_ Keats is better understood—although 
still on enigma—to-day, and more appre- 
ciated as a poet than when he passed 
through this, to him, cold and unhappy 
world. The criticism, that nothing is 
good poetry but that which can be trans- 
lated into good prose, is fallacious. This 
criticism was often urged against the po- 
etry of Keats. But poetry fills a higher 
office than prose, and as our deepest feel- 
ings and emotions cannot be expressed in 
heavy prose, neither can the poetic flights 
of Keats be weighted down with prose 
and still retain their beauty and power. 
Keats wrote but ‘little poetry. 

Of his poems, his shorter ones are 
more popular, especially his odes; and of — 
these ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnus,’’ perhaps 
holds first place. A critic says of it, 
‘¢*The Eve of St. Agnus,’ is par excel- 
lence the poem of ‘glamour.’ It means 
next to nothing. But means that little so 
exquisitely, andin so rapt a mood of mus- 
ing or of transe, that it tells as an intel- 
lectual no less than a sensuous restora- 
tive.’ It is written in the Spenserian 
form, and is a monody of dreamy richness. 
The power of this poem, we are told, lies 
entirely in the ‘‘ delicate transfusion of 
sight and emotion into sound, in making 
pictures out of words, or turning words 
into pictures; in giving a visionary beauty 
to the closest items of description; in hold- 
ing allthe material of the poem ina long- 
drawn’ suspense of music and reverie.’’ 

We find his longer poems hard to read, 
which is partly due to the high poetic 
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spirit of the author. Of “ Endymion,”’ 
Shelly says, ‘‘I have read Keats’ poem; 


much praise is due to me for having read. 


it. . yet it is full of some of the 
hinhest and. finest gleams. of poetry.’’ 
Haydon, the painter and friend of Keats, 
said of him, ‘‘A genius more purely po- 
etical never ‘existed. > - Tf Haydon would 
have excepted Shelly, we could probably 
agree with him. | 

In order that the reader may better un- 


derstand and appreciate the above, we 


add a few extracts that show Keats at his 
best. In his “Ode to the Grecian Urn, 

he sings,— | 

‘Heard melodies are sweet, but iiasd unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 


Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeare, 
Pipe.to the spirit, ditties of no tone.’ 


To Melancholy we find a rich statiza, 
so intensely characteristic of Keats. It 


seems as though the story of his life, the 
summation of all his experiences Is couch- 


ed in these beautiful yet pathetic words, as 


he says, — 


“‘Shedwells with Beauty — nesuty that must Ae 
And joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the mouth sips 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine.”’ 


In much the same strain in his ‘‘Ode- 


to a Nightingale,’’ are these strange 
beautiful words: 


“Darkling I listen: and for many atime | 

I have been half in love with easeful Death,— 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme 
To take into the air my quiet ‘breath. 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, — 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy.” | 


The following sonnet is the last thing 
Keats ever wrote. It was written on the 
ship that bore him to his doom in Italy. 


‘Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art, 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, 

And watching with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature's patient sleepless eremite; 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gaziny on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No, yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love's ripening breast, 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake forever in a sweet uttrest, 

Still, sti to hear-her tender-taken breath, 

And so to live ever—or else swoon to death.”’ 


Itis exquisitely poetic, and well deserves | 
to be the last song, of one who so loved — 


to sing—of one who sang so well. The 


first line reveals the longing of his spirit : 
for immortality; nor is it strange that his. 
spirit should thus long to be eternally fix- _ 
ed, ‘‘and so livesever—’’ while his. frail. 
body was fast wasting away. | 


Although Keats wrote much that 1S ae 


dom read, he has written enough that is 7 
‘a thing of beauty, a joy forever,’’ that 


will insure hima place among the great 


poets. And as we take a final view of _ 
his short and sad, though brilliant career, 


with charity for all his» mistakes, over- 


whelmingly comes the feeling that this 
was indeed an unkind world to him, and 


so we close, while our heart is saying, 
‘‘Poor Keats!”’ 
, J. C. REIFF. 


‘“The Pleasure of Home.’’—-Sometimes 
not fully appreciated while we are enjoy- 
ing them; always remembered when we 
are away from home; bringing us pleasure 


and peace whenever we contemplate them! - 
“What being is and should be the source: 


of greatest pleasure i inevery home? Un- 

doubtedly the mother. In her is person- 

ified peace and the source of happiness. 
Where is the man, who, thrown out 


upon the world to seek fame, fortune or 
mere sustenance, does not in his early per- 
iods of meditation revert with pleasure to . 
the scenes of his early life, the Sports. of 


his boyhood days? 


There are.times when, being overtaken — 


by misfortune, life seems almost a burden 
to him. His fancy recalls the past, the 
time when, asa boy, he was free from 
care, surrounded by loving friends, and 
when the whole world was confined with- 
in those four walls called Hom. 

The very atmosphere of the happy home 
is pervaded by a continual overflow of 
love; an uninterrupted tide of affection. 
This is always manifested outwardky in 
the form of kind words and.deeds, or in 
the sincere expression of sympathy and 
encouragement. 

The pleasures of home are incompar- 
able, sacred; its influences, are capable of 
instilling habits and principles that will 
lead to the achievement of untold future 
SUCCESS. - J. OMAR Goon. 
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The ‘power of looking back is a won- 
derful gift. 

Somewhere within each one of us the 
events of the past years have left a record 
and now as the year comes to a close we 


turn back each to his own record and re- 


view our year’s experiences. 

The record of each one is sacred to him- 
self. No one can turn over the pages 
wherein are recorded your or my past 
events. 

We began the year by setting before 
us worthy ends. We cherished bright 
hopes but perhaps we have not succeeded 
in all things as we had hoped. No doubt 
many of our best plans have been blasted 
and surely many golden opportunities 
for doing good, have passed unheeded. 

The past will ‘‘never be ours again,”’ 
but the darkness of the ‘‘might have 
been’’ is dispelled by the morning of the 
“may be’’ that hes before us. 

FANNIE S. SHELLENBERGER. 


The best thing for men and women who 
do not have the opportunity of acquiring 
an education, is to choose a good purpose. 
The ambition of men is generally direct- 
ed to one of two purposes, or both: the 
acquisition of wealth or power. Persons 
who are continually seeking pelf are not 
occupying the highest position in the field 
of usefulness, nor have they chosen the 
noblest purpose from the many possibili- 
ties about them. Our life’s work 1s too 
often chosen to please our physical desires. 


Our better faculties are left undeveloped: 


because our desire for wealth and promi- 
nence has so completely taken up our 
lives, that we are not awakened to the 
sense of our life that has been taken up by 
those things which tend to mar the inter- 
est in goodand usefulthings. The most 
honorable positions are not always found 


in professional life, but in various other 


pursuits as well. 
IRA B. WHITEHEAD. 


It is well known that Johnson used to 
write and send his copies to the press, 
Without ever looking them over for revis- 
ion. This wasan effect of habit. He be- 
gan by composing slowly, but with very 
great accuracy. 

We are naturally impatient of restric- 


tions, and have so little patience at our © 
command, that it is a rare case to find a 
student doing anything the best he can. 
The tendency is not how well the thing 
is done, but how quickly. This is a per- 
nicious habit. 

Bonaparte’ s skill, as a warrior, consist- 
ed in thoroughness. When meeting his 
enemy in twoor three divisions, he divid- 
ed not his army in the same proportion, 
but dwelt on one point until it was entire- 
ly within his control. 

Some one becoming astonished at the 
efforts and success of a great man put the 
question, ‘‘How do you accomplish so 
much ?’’ The immediate reply was, ‘‘Why, 
I do but one thing at atime and try to 
finish it for all.’ thoroughness moulds 
the character for future usefulness. _ 

E. J. NEWCOMER. 


The spider and the wild beast, which — 
care only for themselves, live alone. The 
bee and the bird, which give comfort and 
happiness, seek some other asa helper. 

Men who seek ends as the spider, are 
found alone, but those who help the world 
are surrounded by the world as their 
friends. 

A crowd is not company; faces are only 
picture galleries; and talk, but a tinkling 
cymbal where there is no love. 

What cannot be doneby a friend? Kings 
profess friendship that they may gain their 
ends. Days of darkness and confusion 
are turned into daylight and order by the 
appearance of a friend. Thestony hearts 
of men have been turned into hearts of af- 
fection and kindness by the wordsof a 
friend. 

Men are turned to fortune or to failure 
by the presence or the absence of a 
friend. | 


H.S. REPLOGLE. 


The study of pure English is of the 
first importance in the work of an educa- 
tional institution. The dead languages 
may afford discipline of mind; other lan- 
guges, now in use may afford pleasure 
and satisfaction, but the language of the 
world is the English, almost exclusively 
used in this country in the schools. We 
think, write, pray and dream in English. 
Let it be well taught. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER, 


DANIEL C. REBER, M. E. 


The JUNIATA EcHo is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 


Subscription price, (ten. numbers) 50 cents. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Hanuagdon: Pa., 


for transmission through the mails at second 


class rates. 


All who receive this number of the Ju- 


NIATA ECHO, are thereby invited to sub- . 


scribe. It may be the only number sent 
you unless your subscription is received. 
Do not let the opportunity pass to secure 
every number, regularly as issued. The 


February number will be issued during | 


the progress of the Special Bible Session, 
and each number will interest you. 


The little poetic gem with which we be- 
gin this number, is from the pen of the 
gifted poetess, Mrs. Adeline Hohf Beery, 
who has in preparation a volume of 
poems, which will be given to the public 
in due time. Mrs. Beery has had this 
project under contemplation for some time 
but awaits a sufficient number of pledges 
at one dollar each to justify the, expenses 
of publication. The volume will contain 
about one hundred pages, and each poem 
is a production of real artistic merit. Let 
the friends, and admirers of this gifted 
writer come promptly to her aid and en- 
couragement. 


With this issue of the JuNIATA Ecuo, 
we change its form from an eight to a six- 
teen page periodical, and add acover. We 
make the further change, in publication, 
had under contemplation for years, from 


a aden toa ‘ida dily. aH ceaticg the 


_Ecuo will be issued about the beginning © 
of each month, except in ‘August and Sep- _ 
_ tember. The volume is made to begin © 
with the January number, and it is desire- - 


able for, subscriptions to be so dated; but 


they may begin with any number. 


It will be noted that the editorial force 


has been increased by the addition of two 
assistants, who bring energy and. talent — 
to be devoted in aid of this work, to carry 
it on successfully, and bring it in closer | 
touch with the educational interests to. 


which we are all so earnestly | devoted. 
Other persons have promised their aid in 


additional contributions, in securing sub-_ 


scriptions, and in whatever way their en- 
ergy and talents can be made available. 
These changes mark the opening of a 


wider outlook in the work of higher edu- 


cation, increased facilities for those among 
us, who are seeking better qualifications 
for the positions they are to occupy in the 
fields of labor, in the world’s conflicts: In 
every feature of educational work, in the 
intellectual, the moral, the religious, the 


Ecuo will continue to represent the high- | 


est, the purest, the true. Nocompromise 
can be accepted, and no retrograde move- 
ment will be tolerated. We advance. 

As the work of education, represented 


by the EcHo, progresses, it will not only 


keep pace with the movement, but expects 
to lead the way, and give encouragement 
to the work, and to that end solicits first 
the patronage of those who desire to labor 
to reach a like high ideal;. and second, 
their best thoughts in contributions, their 
advice, and helpfulness in whatever way 
it can, by them, be made available in as- 
suring the success of the enterprise. 


This number of the Ecuo will be sent 
to all the allumnii of the College, and each 
one will be regarded, in advance, as a sub- 
scriber. It will also be sent to a number 
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of others whom we suppose are, or ought 
to be interested in the work it represents; 
but it will not be continued except to 
subscribers. The change of subscription 
price from 25 to 50 cents a year, is not in 
any fair proportion to the increase of ex- 
penses; but we are anxious to have such 
a representative of our work here, that 
will commend itself, and we ask every 
one interested, tocommence work aton ce, 
to make it a brilliant success. 

Let no one suppose that because he 
does not receive the Ecuo any longer, it 
has ceased to.exist. It has lived through 
discouragements and want, for four years, 
and it will go on, even after the present 
~ workers have passed away. The work 
and purposes of God are eternal, and 
the work that the EcHo represents is 
a work for God and hnmanity, and 
it will go on, under God’s blessing, and 
the faith of the workers, no matter what 
the discouragements may be. When the 
three students, —Miss Rebecca S. Corneli- 
us, Miss Maggie D. Miller, and Gaius M. 
Brumbaugh met with their teacher, Prof. 
Jacob M. Zuck in the temporary Chapel, 
at the corner of 14, and Washington 
Streets, Huntingdon, Pa., to open “A 
Collegiate Institute or institution of learn- 
ing, that will provide the young of both 
sexes with such educational advantages 
as will fit them for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life,’’ the results of the work 
could not, then, be measured, nor its 
progress calculated. It was an experl- 
ment, founded in the earnest faith of the 


projectors of the movement; and, though 


every step of its progress has been achiev- 
ed by prayer, andevery part of its growth 
watered by tears of earnest, devoted work- 
ers, thereis no fear of its failure, for there 
has been a blessing vouchsafed by the 
sacrifice of money, labor and life, that 
will bear fruitage to an abundant har- 
vest. You want a part in this work as it 


progresses. Don’t wait to be urged to 


join the workers. 


What shall the end be?. We can rea- 
son forward only as we look backward, 
and note the progress from the begin- 
ning. History starts in the past and 
ends with the present, but prophecy | 
reaches into the future; and deductions 
from the past hurry past the present and 
bound into the illimitable future, and 
mark results all along the way. So 
stands this work to-day. God knows the 
future, but He works by instrumentali- 
ties, and He draws them, as He did of 
old, in securing a great leader, and king 
for Israel, often from obscure places, and 
His greatest workers from the common 
walks of life. Will you be used? 

This is one of the means to carry on 
this noble work, and the help that is giv- 
en by each individual is a factor in the 
measure of success that will be attained. 
One subscription to the Ecuo, two, five 
or ten secured! Not very much, but see! 
Yale College owes its origin to ten minis- 
ters, in 1700 bringing together a number 
of books, each saying as he laid down his 
gift, *‘I give these books for founding a 
college in Connecticut.’’ The work has 
gone on to a great success, and so will 


the Juniata, notwithstanding its humble, 


and obscure beginning. 


RELIGIOUS. 





The following personal letter was sent 
to the Ministers and others residing in the 
territory from which the work referred to. 
usually draws its patronage. We publish 
it hoping that it will accomplish good re- 
sults. 

DEAR BRO:— 

The Special Bible Session of 
the Juniata College will commence Jan. 
2oth and continue four weeks. As the 
time draws near, we become more and 
more concerned as to what shall be the - 
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result of this work. The specific design 
of the Bible Session is, to be helpful to 
ministers and christian workers; and in 
order that this design may be met, we 
must have their presence. 

Will you, when you receive this letter, 
ask yourself these questions: Is the spec- 
ial study of the Bible a good work? Can 
it be made a blessing to the church, anda 
power for good? Can anything but good 
result from a careful, earnest study of the 


Bible? After you have thought on these ~ 


questions, then consider what you may 
do to givethis Bible work encouragement 
and ask yourself the additional questions: 
Would I be helped by coming in contact 
with my brethren and sisters in this spec- 
ial study? May TI not, by my presence, 
give encouragement to the work, ard in 
some way ueip otherss Should I not 
make some sacrifice to help in this work ? 
If, after considering these questions, you 
find it impossible to encourage the work 
by your personal rresence, you may still 
help by encouraging others to come. 

Are there not ministers of your acquain- 
tance who might be induced to come? 
Would not your Sunday School Superin- 
tendent, or the brethren and sisters who 
teach, be helped by this Special Bible 
Study? If you are interested, you can 
do much by speaking to others about this 
work, and encouraging them to attend. 

Will you do it? We make this person- 
al appeal because we believe in the work, 
and are making sacrifices much greater 
than you know that it may be carried on 
and be a blessing to the church and a help 
to christian workers. 

There will be services in the Chapel 
each evening during the session and a ser- 
ies of doctrinal sermons will be given. 

The Expenses will be, three dollars per 


week, for board and room. No tuition is. 


charged. For single days either under 
or over a full week, sixty cents per day. 
The course of study will be as follows: 

H. B. Brumbaugh; Old Testament His- 
tory, History of the Developement of the 
Church, and Personal Experiences in Bi- 
ble Lands. 

W. J. Swigart; Exegesis, The Holy 
Spirit, Original Conception, and Bible and 
Hymn Reading. 

J. B. Brumbaugh; Outline of the Life 


cf Christ, and Chronological study of the 
miracles. | | 

M. G. Brumbaugh; Literary Analysis 
of selected Psalms, The Teaching of 
Christ, and Query Box. _ 

| Yours fraternally, 
| H. B. BRUMBAUGH. 

To emphasize what we consider the 
importance of the Special Bible Session 
we desire to add, an extract from a private 
letter written by an Episcopalian minister, 
an earnest christian worker in a city in 
Arkansas, to his sister in Huntingdon. 

‘‘T also received, to-day, the JuNIATA 
Ecuo, I wish you would say to Dr. 
Brumbaugh I read every word of it, even 
to advertisements, and enjoyed every 
word. I like itstone. I think it a most 
excellent paper, and thank him very much 
for sending itto me. I wish I were near 
enough to attend the Bible School, or 
rather ‘Session.’ I have an idea that it 
must be very interesting and profitable. 
Out this way we have nothing of the 
kind * * * * JT have often thought. 
I would like to have a class in church his- 
tory or a church club for the exchange of 
ideas, and giving possibilites of study and 
research. * * * A bout all the oppor- 
tunity of giving instruction is in my 
Sunday morning sermons.’’ 

We commend this extract as being em- 
inently wise, and setting forth a practical 
view of thissubject. This Special Bible 
Study is needed to keep up an interest in 
religious teaching and working, and good 
men who are candid and earnest deplore 
the want of the opportunities that are here 
afforded. Then the other fact that where 
these opportunities are not had, there is 
little opportunity of giving religious in- 
struction, except the Sunday sermons, 
and the danger is, in such cases that com- 
parative indifference may result. A little 
religious enthusiasm might work wonders 
in some communities we know, and here 
iS a means to an end.—ED. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 





—Joseph Yoder and his counterpart, 
John Hooley, of the class of ’95, were 
welcome visitors during last term. 


—Wim. M. Howe, ’86, called upon old 
friends at the College before going to 
take charge of the Amwell church, New 
Jersey. 


—William S. Price ’84, Secretary of 
the Grander Stove Company, Royersford, 
Pa., made a short call about the middle 
of the past term. 


—Harry F. Shontz, ’81,a class-mate of 
Pres’t Brumbaugh, and at present aclerk 
in the Pension Office of ‘‘ Uncle Sam,”’ 
spoke to us in chapel one morning last 
term. 


_ —Miss Irene Kurtz, the College pian- 
ist, spent a pleasant two weeks’ vacation 
at her Ohio home. On her return east 
she stopped in Pittsburgh to attend the 
State Musical Convention. 


—President Brumbaugh entertained. 


the school and some friends with a most 
simple and instructive talk on his Euro- 
pean trip, one Saturday evening in No- 
vember. The Doctor can see well and 
can tell well. 


—R.J,. Himes, ’88 and D. B. Show- 

alter, ’88, were chairman and secretary, 
respectively, of the executive committee 
of the Louisiana State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, which met at Baton Rouge, Dec. 
30th to Jan. rst. 
- —Miss Lizzie B. Howe, who will always 
be remembered for her thoroughness and 
earnestness as a teacher in Juniata College 
stopped to see us on her way to Chicago, 
whither she was going to resume her 
work in the missionary field. 


—Gaius M. Brumbaugh, M. D., ’79, 
spent a few days with us during his Sept. 
vacation. Through his efforts while here, 
the government books in the library were 
so arranged that those valuable pages are 
more available for reference than before. 


ie eu P. Fahrney, class of °88, M. 
’95, from Jefferson College, Philadel- 
a aud Miss Bessie Yourtee were mar- 
ried at Brownsville, Maryland, December 
eighteenth. Dr. and Mrs. Fahrney went 
to Atlanta, Georgia on their wedding tour. 


—Rev. Bagshaw of the Baptist Church, 
an old student and a constant friend of 
Juniata, who for sometime has been. en- 
gaged in missionary work in India, opened 
our chapel exercises one morning ‘and efl- 
couraged us by his loyalty to the school. 

—Samuel A. Myers, class of ’92, and 
Miss Nettie Saunders of Lecompte, Louis- 
lana were married at the bride’s home on 
December twenty-sixth. Mr. Myers has 
been teaceing in Dallas, Texas, and the 
newly married couple will make their 
home there. 

—Dora Weaver, teacher in Sonietset 
Co.; Irvin Metzear, teacher in Hollidays- 


‘burgh: Frank Meyers, book-keeper for 


the Cambria Iron Co., Johnstown; H. B. 
Landis, teacher at Mill Creek; all of the 
class of ’94, paid us short but cheering 
visits during the Fall term. 

—The exceptionally fine weather dur- 
ing the Fall term called forth many Satur- 


day excursions to the surrounding hills 


and valleys along the Juniata. While we 
are not wholly in accord with the teach- 
ings of the Peripatetic philosophy we do 
certainlly believe in walking as a health- 
ful means of recreation. 


—Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, who for 
the past six months has been traveling in 
Europe and in Bible Lands, has returned. 
We were certainly glad to welcome him 
after such an extended visit; and it was 
with pleasnre that. we listened to him 
again in the opening exercises on the first 
morning of the new year. 

—The Winter term opened with unus- 
ually encouraging prospects. Almost all 
our Fall term students have returned, and 
quite a number of new faces are seen in 
our company. We miss a few old faces, 
but we hope that ‘‘out of sight will not be 
out of mind,’’ and that their future course 
in life will be pleasant and profitable. 


—Dr. Theo. B. Noss of the California 
State Normal School conducted our chapel 
exercises one morning of Institute week. 
In a short address to us the Doctor spoke 
very earnestly for a devoted purpose in 
educational work. Weare always glad 
to see and hear those whose experiences 
have given them a broader outlook upon 
the educational world than our years 
and opportunities have yet afforded us. 
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—Misses Anna and Estella Michener, 
of Beloit, Ohio, who were students here 
in ’91t and ’92, have lately gone to Chica- 
go, Illinois, to devote their time to mis- 
sionary work. Miss Lizzie Howe, has 
been actively engaged there for more than 
a year, and occasionally sends to her Jun- 
lata friends interesting reports of what is 
being done for the poor and friendless of 
the great western city. 

—The Faculty spent the holiday vaca- 
tion as follows: Prof. Joseqh E. Saylor at 
his home in Montgomery Co.; Prof. Wm. 
Beery near Mt. Pleasant, Westmorland 
Co.; Prof. S. B. Heckman at his home 
near Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Charles C. Ellis 
at Bedford, at Baltimore, and at Waynes- 

boro; Mr. John C. Reiff in Ohio; Mr. 
~ Carman C. Johnson at his home in Union- 
town; the others at their homes in Hunt- 
ingdon. 

—Rev. Frank Baker, ’87, of the Ep- 
worth M. FE. Church, San Francisco, gave 
a most interesting lecture on ‘‘ A Trip to 
Yosemite,’’ one Saturday evening during 
his visit to friends in the East. Our 
California friend seems to be carving his 
name high in his oratorical career. He 
certainally has a keen perception for the 
observation of the outside world; and his 
manner of presenting thought is very en- 
tertaining. 7 

—During the Huntingdon Institute 
we were pleased to see the interest in our 
school which was manifested by the 
teachers of the county. At the close of 
the sessions we had the pleasure of es- 
corting about seventy-five young ladies 
and gentlemen through the buildings of 
the institution. The expressions of satis- 
faction were general, and we believe that 
our friends were satisfied of the excellent 
advantages of Juniata College. 


—Thanksgiving Day was appropriately 
observed at the College. After the regu- 
lar devotional exercises, Prof. Swigart 
read the proclamations of the Governor 
and of the President, then spoke of his- 
torical Thanksgiving days, appealing to 
our patriotism for a more devoted citi- 
zenship. President Brumbaugh in his 
characteristic style then developed the 
thought of personal thankfulness for per- 
sonal benefits vouchsafed to us. A col- 


lection for the Orphan’s Homme closed-the 
morning exercises. The customary 
Thanksgiving dinner, followed by some 
pleasant social features, closed the day. 


—Perhaps the most impressive meeting 
which we have had for some time was held 
in the Chapel at eight o’clock on the even- 
ing of the last day in the old year. Music, 
speeches and quotations appropriate to the 
occasion composed the evening’s exercises. 
No one went away fromthe meeting with- 
out having given some serious thought to 
the retrospect of his life; but the occa- 
sional glimmer of the prospect relieved 
the mind of its sobriety and we all turned 
our faces to the vear that isto bein antici- 
pation of its pleasures and opportunities. 


—Duting four months’ trial the new 
heating plant of the College has proved to 
be a complete success, and that no changes 
were necessary after the steam was turn- 
ed into the system of pipes, is especially 
creditable to the workmanship of Mr. Paul 
Dewees, of Huntingdon, who was the con- 
tractor. Two seventy-five horse power 


boilers are ready to furnish heat, but one 


has been found sufficient to supply steam 
for the one hundred and sixty-five radiat- 
ors which are scattered through the build- 
ings. Early in December four car loads 
of coal were placed in the bin and itis 
calculated that this amount of fuel will 
be sufficient at least, for the Winter term. 


—Prof. Joseph FE. Saylor at seven 
o’clock on New Year’s morning opened 
his ‘‘Bank of Good Will’? in room. fifty- 
two, and issued checks for ‘“Three Hun- 
dred and Sixty-six Good Wishes’’ to every 
student and teacher in Juniata College. 
There need be no fear on the part of any 


one whohas received the Professor’s check - 


that it will be protested when presen- 
ted for payment. His stock of ‘‘Good 
Wishes’’ to all friends and patrons of 
Juniata College has been accumulating 
through all the years of his faithtul service 
to the school. His ‘‘Good Wishes’’ have 
ever been at the disposal of honest stu- 
dents, but this is the first time he has is- 
sued checks upon his unbounded wealth 
of kindly interest in student life. ° We 
wish our mathematician and astronomer 
many happy returns in loyalty and good 
feeling. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Acceding to the Editor’s Macedonian 
cry of ‘Come over and help us,’’ by send- 
ing in contributions, I will attempt to 
give a faint expression to a few thoughts 
and impressions occasioned by our recent 
visit to Huntingdon county. | 

To us who were reared among the 
mountains and hills of Pennsylvania, city 
lite becomes very irksome and monoton- 
ous. Amidst all the splendors of the 
National Capital, we long for the ozonized 


air and hallowed surroundings of home 


and nativity. Wesigh for the beautiful 
scenery, the natural blending of mountain 
and valley and river and sky. We want 


‘a broader range and a greater freedom. 


We are tired of business, and bustle, and 
bother, and we desire to rush into forget- 
fulness for a while, and share the delights 
incident to official ‘‘innocuous desue- 
tude.”’ 

Besides, my Nimrodian  proclivities 
were rather enthusiastically aroused by 
the near approach of hunting season. 
Correspondence with one of the Chiefs of 
profession, (Prof. S. G. Rudy), elicited 
glowing reports of woods prolific with 
game. Enchanting dreams stole in upon 
my midnight slumbers. Beautilul visions 
of ecstatic delights were cameraed upon 
the canvas of imagination. 

Prompted by motives of self-consecrated 
benignity, with brilliant expectations, we 
packed our trunk, wrapped the children, 
mounted the ‘‘iron horse,’’ and went 
bounding toward the joyful realization of 
our anticipated ‘‘round of delights.’’ We 
well knew that our prophetic dreams were 
not delusions. On the evening ofthe rrth 
of October we landed at Huntingdon, 
wearied and care-worn, but were soon 
basking in the genial hospitalities of Supt. 
Rudy and family. Here plans for the 


impending hunting campaign were formu- - 


lated. After a night’s repose we were 
driven across the famous Warrior's Ridge 
to Alexandria. From the road is a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of Huntingdon 
and its surroundings. On top ofthe ridge 
the Pulpit Rocks present a most imposing 
design of geological architecture. Huge 
boulders, nicely laid, as by the hand of 
man, form massive columns, twenty-five 


or thirty feet in height, which are indeed | 
objects of natural grandeur. These fa- 
miliar and picturesque scenes along the 
way recalled many pleasing incidents of 
days gone by. In a couple hours we 
reached Alexandria, and passing the shade 
of Maple Grove, landed safe at Hote, 
and were exchanging cordial greetings 
with ‘‘Loved Ones’’ there. ‘‘Getting 
home again’’ beggars description. You 
all feel its meaning but can’t language it. 
It is a bath in the sunshine of love. It is 
a feast of mirth and cordiality. It is a 
banquet of good feeling. It is an intoxi- _ 
cation of joy and gladness. It’s looking 
into faces beaming with affection and good- 
will. Voices familiar to childhood and 
youth greet us at every turn. Outside, 
the rippling waters of the Blue Juni- 
ata, the autumnal coloring of the mount- 
ains, and the varied and picturesque land- 
scapes create scenes rapturous and de- 
lightful. We are now in ‘‘Glory Land.” 
We revel among things delicious to the 
taste, charming to the eye, melodious to 
the ear, and inspiring to the soul. At- 
mospheres exhilarating! Slumbers_ re- 
freshing! Life rejuvenating! 

Now, time takes the wings of morning. 
Days seem as but hours. Weeks seem 
days. After a few days of rest, the 1 5th 
of October arrives, and with it the indom-: 
itable Rudy. With guns clean and bur- 
nished, and belts filled with shells, we 


advanced to the field of carnage. From 


early dawn till dusky eve the slaughter 


‘continued. The almost constant roar of 


gunnery told desperate tales. It indicated 
an enormous waste of energy and ammu- 
nition. The enemy were either killed or 
driven into their hiding places. After a 
day full of adventure we returned from 


the scenes of strife well laden with booty. 


As a result of the day’s conflict, the day 
following we feasted on turkey and squir- 
rels. 

For more than a week I continued my 
adventures with the wild denizens of the 
forest. With fond delight I scaled the 
mountain heights, climbed percipitous 
crags and peaks, penetrated dense thick- 
ets, and often encountered wild and harm- 
less beasts. Aside from the healthful 
excitement of the chase, how charming 
and recreative the environment! In 








“God's first temples,’’ our communion 
with Nature is more complete. Here we 
worship unconsciously. "To me the woods 
has always seemed the most sacred place 
in the world. Nothing artificial about 
us. All fresh from the hands of Nature. 
The scenes about us are constantly shift- 


‘ing. Now penetrating intricate thick- 


ets, now complacenty resting upon some 
log or rock, now kissing some silvery 
mountain stream, now stealing stealthily 
upon some unsuspecting inhabitant of the 
forest, now disappointingly witnessing its 
narrow escape, now ascending ravines, 
and all the while drinking in the exquisite 
draughts of exhilarating delights incident 
to such occasions. 

However intoxicating these romantic 
excursions, our social duties compelled 
me to abandon the woods after a couple 
weeks feasting upon her choicest game. 
The kind and urgent invitations of rela- 
tives and old-time friends called us to such 
a round of festivity and merriment as 
shall never be forgotten. Oh, those good 
old Pennsylvania dinners. What lan- 
guage can do them justice? Too good for 
royalty, but just right for the kings ofthe 
soil, the farmers. They deservé the best 
of everything. The daintiest meats of 
the choicest fowls, at every meal. It 
would require pages to enumerate and 
describe the ‘‘bill of fare.’ No other 
women in the world are so skilful in cul- 
inary art. Native Washingtonians may 
surpass them in rich embroidery and fas- 
tideousness, but are left away in the rear 
in domestic qualities of genuine merit. 
Victuals so tasteful as to resurrect an ap- 
petite in the worst dyspeptic. Viands so 
tempting as to hold us at the table for 
hours. Under strict compulsion, we eat 
until our poor stomachs cry out, ‘‘ Are 
you never going to let up, you wretch? 
Give us a rest.’’ | 

Returning to Huntingdon, we made 
the genial home of Prof. Rudy our head- 
quarters, and entered another season of 
social festivity. Our hearts were every- 


where gladdened by the cordial reception. 


of friends and acquaintances. Our visit 
to the Juniata College was most enjoyable. 
The renewed acquaintance of our old pro- 
fessors inspired us with an enlarged zeal 
for the great cause of education. Their 
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benignant smiles and cordial greetings 
awakened feelings and recollections the 
fondest of life. Entering chapel where in 
college days we so often met and worship- 


ed, it was but natural to look about us for 


faces familiar. We see very few among 
the students. Looking to the faculty, 
there sat Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh as nat- 
ural as of old. He was my teacher at 


White Hall, Penn Township, Huntingdon — 


Co., when a boy of ten years. Ah, well 
do I remember how he stamped upon my 
young mind the gross heinousness of 
lying. It was by an external application 
of triple-extract of apple-sprouts, which 
forever checked the growth of fictional 


ideals within my imagination. Since 


then a strict adherence to facts has been 
the character of my thought. In college 
he expounded to us the principles and ac- 
tivities of that most wonderful organism, 
the human mind (Mental Philosophy), 
directed us in the proper study of its 
grandest political achievement (U. S. 
History ), and instructed us as to the best 
methods of developing its efficiency 
(Methods of Instruction.) There sat 
Prof. Saylor, the indomitable mathema- 
tician, who attacks any question of quan- 
ity or space with the grace and ease of a 
world’s champion. Before his practiced 


eye all abstruse questions of mathematics 


become luminous and transparent. There 
sat Prof. Emmert with countenance teem- 
ing with good-will, and with imagination 
a picture gallery. He it was who taught 
us skill with pencil and brush, and always 
insisted upon us making our figures sym- 
metrical. There sat Prof. Wm. Beery, 
our old master of music, who had a hard 
time adjusting our ideas of harmony, and 
tuning our rusty chords. 

Last, but not least, there sat my life- 
long friend,.fellow-teacher and class-mate, 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, cool, calm, and 
collected. I regard his elevation to the 
Presidency of the College as the most 
auspicious event in its history. Space 
forbids my entering the roll of eulogist, 
but the subject seems so deserving that I 
can scarcely keep hands off. To express 
my sentiments in a nut-shell, I must say 
he is the right man in the right place. 
The laurels won at Harvard, the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere as a 
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popular Educator, were rightly bestowed. 
Under his wise administration we expect 
to see our beloved Alma Mater acquire 
rank with the best institutions of learning 
in America. Hurrah for Juniata College! 

Through the kindness and courtesy of 
my distinguished friend, I was conducted 
through the entire buildings from the 
boiler-room almost to the attic. The lat- 
est and best methods of heating have re- 
cently been introduced at great expense. 
The additions to the buildings combine 
every advantage of heat, light, and ven- 
tilation. The recitation rooms are large, 
commodious, and well equipped with 
apparatus. The Library is well stocked 
with choice literature and the best works 
of reference. Students’ Hall is a model 
of convenience, utility, and sanitary con- 
ditions. The surroundings are most 
delightful and picturesque. The highest 
moral tone pervades everywhere. The 
associations are conducive to the. best 
mental and moral development. The 
Faculty are distinguished for eminent at- 
tainmentin their devotion to duty, and for 
their characteristic purity of thought and 
life. My personal acquaintance with 
them permits me to speak that which I do 
know from personal experience. 

‘“All’s well that ends well,’’ says Shake- 
spear. My visit to the College was 
brought to a most delightful completion 
at the beautifnl home of its President. 
The cordial greeting of his estimable wife, 
the splendid socialty of both, emphasized 
by the full consciousness of its purity and 
supreme genuineness, rendered my brief 
stay replete with enjoyment. So, bidding 
them farewell, I took my leave, assuring 
myself that any future opportunity to visit 
the Juniata College shall not be lost. 

After a few more days at Alexandria we 
returned to Washington, feeling that our 
anticipations had been more than realized 


and that our visit to Huntingdon County 


was oneof the most enjoyable events of life. 
HARRY F. SHONTZ, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 24, 1895. 


In the work, discipline and achieve- 
ment of life, do well that duty which lies 
nearest you, no matter how simple it be. 
It will give you strength and courage 
for what is to follow. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 





WAHNEETA. 





Equal and co-ordinate with knowledge 
is its application. Knowledgeis a power 
when used in an effectual manner. Some 
one has said, ‘‘Art and skill may hit a 
mark, while rude strength would strive 
in vain to reach it.’’ We do not measure 
a man’s education by what is putinto his 
mind, but by what he is able to give out 
to others. Literary work is advantageous 
to all, and to none is it more important 
than to the prospective teacher. Self- 
composure, self-reliance and exactness 
can be gained in no better way. It is 
constant rubbing that polishes the jewel. 
All pursuits in life demand sharpened in- 
tellects; and the contest in literary society 
best affords this teaching. The students 
of Juniata realize these facts, and all take 
an active part in literary work. 


Our present officers are as follows: pres- 
ident, Lucy Leatherman; vice president, 
F. D. Anthony; secretary, Mabel Snavely; 
critic, Anna Ross; editor, Edward Eisen- 
berg. 

A number of valuable books have been 
purchased and some have been donated 
by former students. Do you wish to do 
something for the Society ? You can per- 
petuate your influence for good, by send- 
ing a good book to the Library. 


Miss Jennie Kahler, on Dec. 24, 1895, 
found one, Mr. Edward L. Hang, whose 
heart vibrated in unison with her musical 
soul. The Society tenders to them its 
congratulations and best wishes. 


There are now fifty-four active mem- 
bers. At our last meeting the following 
were received as active members: J. H. 
Bell, J. T. Schamel, Roy M. Miller, H. 
C. Beaver, and Geo. A. Brown. 


The Wahneeta Quiver, is assuming more 
and more an elevating and scholastic char- 
acter. Much in these papers is worthy 
of preservation. 


The Society is awake to its best inter- 
ests. A scheme has been adopted by 
which the judges decide the question in 
debate, according to delivery, composition 
and thought. 


From the many noble expressions of 
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thought given in our Society a few are 
noted below: 7 
‘‘Mistrust is sure to breed mistrust, but 
faith will just as surely beget faith. Show 
a man that you trust him and he will 
trust you; prove to a man that you are 
Ats friend and he must be your friend, he 
cannot be otherwise,’’—-M. T. Moomaw. 


If I am not at church my presence, 
where I am, should be as useful as my 
presence atchurch.—J. S. STEVENSON. 


We can study nature better in some se- 
cluded place, as in the forest, than in the 
city.— BERTHA CODER. 


God never intended man to be idle, or 
he would not have given our first parents 
a garden to dress, and Satan would not 
have overcome them, if Eve had not been 
idle long enough to reason about the 
matter.— B. F. RANK. 


Friendship is a flower that blooms in 
all seasons, no surveyed chart or nation- 
al boundary line putsa limit to its growth. 
No one can be happy without a friend, 
and no one knows what friends he has 
until he is unhappy.— 

JENNIE BRUMBAUGH. 


As the true end of education is to pre- 
pare a thinking being for the part he isto 
perform in life, so the true end of life is 
to prepare for eternity.— 

FLORENCE HARSHBARGER. 


ORIENTAL. 





An important factor of the literary work 
of the Juniata College is the power of its 
two literary societies. At the founding 
of the school in 1876, the Eclectic Liter- 
ary Society was organized. The memory 
of this society is still cherished with great 
fondness by those to whom it proved such 
an excellent means of literary culture. 

It was the characteristic ‘“‘spirit of pro- 
gress’’ of the institution that brought 
about the present rival societies. At a 
meeting of the trustees, faculty and stu- 
dents of the Brethren’s Normal College 
(now Juniata College) January, 1892, it 
was decided that a committee be appoint- 
ed to draft resolutions whereby the Eclec- 
tic Literary Society as an active organiza- 
tion should be discontinued and that her 
daughter societies become the repre- 


sentative societies of the College. The 
aforesaid resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. In accordance with which re- 
solutions the Wahneeta Eclectic and Or- 
iental Eclectic were organized, the form- 
er on Feb. 24, and the latter on Feb. 25, 
1892. | | 

Although there is some of the spirit of 
rivalry and emulation found in these so- 
cieties, yet itis of a healthful kind, pro- 
ducing commendable results. 

In this article we wish to note some of 
the important proceedings in the Oriental 


Society during the last fall term of school. 


The following gentlemen served as pres- 
idents: D.C. Reber, H.S. Replogle, M. 
N. Mikesel, and L. B. Rogers. Misses 
Lettie Shuss, Efe Coppock, Elsie For- 
sythe and Jennie Hetric served: as secre- 
taries. ‘The editors were: I. C. Holsop- 
ple, M. M. Bergey, Ella Arnold and Let- 
tie Shuss. The music was furnished by 
H. D. Metzger, leader; by the Star Quar- 
tette, composed of W. I. Book, H. D. 
Metzger, H.S. Replogle and I. B. Book; 
and by Clara Sanders, pianist. 

Orations were delivered by H. D. Metz- 
ger, subj: ‘The failures of Life; and by 
D.C. Reber, subj: ‘‘Weaklings of Soci- 
ety.’’ An impromptu speech was given 
by I. B. Book, his subject being ‘‘Varn- 
ish.’’ The principal reciters were: Sal- 
lie Exmoyer, Jennie Hetric, Clara San- 
ders, Bessie Rohrer, Maggie Kauffman. 
The declamers were W. I. Book and Ja- 
cob Brillhart. | 

The Oriental and Wahneeta societies 
held a joint meeting on Dec. 13. ‘This 
custom was established a few years ago, 
and always proves beneficial in promoting 
the spirit of harmony between the societies. 

During the last term, twenty-one per- 
sons were elected active members of the 
Oriental Society, and a valuable addition 
to its library was made. 

All the readers of the Acho who are 
Orientals should send their subscriptions 
so as to receive much current information 
concerning the literary societies of the 
College. — 

The corresponding secretary of the Or- 
iental Society to the /undzata Echo is D. C. 
Reber. He will be pleased to mention in 
these notes the doings of any former mem- 
ber of the society. 





JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


SPRING TERM. BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1895, AND CONTINUES 13 WEEKS. 


FACULTY... > 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
President of the College. Instrumental Music. © 
Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. CHARLES Cc. ELLIS, 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, | ie ttent in English Department. 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, J. C. REIFF, 
and History. Assistant in English Department. © 
W. J. SWIGART, . Oe ee eee 
; en aaer : Assistant 1n Mathematics. 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. : CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 


| : Geography. 
2 I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Greek and Latin. G. W. SNAVELY, 


Principal of Business Department. 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 


Mathematics and Astrononiy. ee EL ARNOED. 


Stenography and Typewriting. 
S. B. HECKMAN, 


Ep. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, » 
Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 


Dean of Bible Department. 


DAVID EMMERT, | - J, B. BRUMBAUGH, 


Botany, Drawing, and Painting. Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


WM. BEERY, A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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Juniata College Announcement. 





Schoo! Year of 1895-96. 





The Spring Term of the JUNIATA COLLEGE 
opens Monday, March 23, 1895, and continues 
thirteen weeks. 

No College in this country has increased as 
rapidly during this financial depression as the 
JUNIATA. We are grateful for the growth of a 
school that bears so good a name, and has done 
so much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for the 
_ responsible duties in life’s work. We desire to 
maintain all the work that we have been doing 
at its present high standard, and we will, if 
study and experience count for anything, make 
the work better than ever before. | 

Every departmeut of the COLEGE is thorough- 
ly equipped, and in excellent working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thorough 
work under the teachers selected to lead the 
students in their studies. We have added to 
our departments, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and we will have the Classical Course 
in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the buildings; 
and the students who come for the Special Bible 
Term or at any time during the year, will find 
the course of study so entirely different and 
improved, that they will receive largely increas- 
ed returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer- 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup- 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre- 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 


TS 


the presentation of mathematical and mechani- 
cal work, preparatory toa thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and archi- 
tecture. | 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the NEW ELEC- 
TIVES in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this Course may now be 
taken as acomplete College Preparatory Course. 
Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular Cras- 
SICAL COURSE in this College. The work in 
this Course will be thoroughly correlated and 
fitted to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers, here, find method in ali the work 
they may select. All the branches required in 
public school work are taught in a manner 
emphasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, 
including Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all 
in the hands of competent and experienced 
teachers. | 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The latest 
good, and the most philosophic work will be — 
explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along every scho- 
lastic and professional line. We have no room 
for idlers, We are crowded with earnest, con- 
scientious workers. The spirit of the work is 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen- 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, 
comfort and healthfutness of the studentsi n the 
college buildings, are additional atttactions of 
the institution. The centre of the student life 
is in the dormitories, which heretofore have 
been inadequate to the school’s growing num- 
bers. . During past Spring terms a large num- 
ber of students had to be accommodated with 
private boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooins in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accommodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, President, 
Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Those who are not regular readers of the 
Scientific American, (Munn & Co., N.Y.) do 
not know what they miss in current scientific 
and mechanical progress. Every weekly num- 
‘ber is a treasure of valuable information; and il- 
lustrates what is new in inventions and scientif- 
ic work throughout the world. 


The Household (Boston, Mass.) when once 
taken into a family, will always be continued. 
The publishers are so well satisfied of this fact 
that they allow any old subscriber in renewing 
his subscription at $1.00 a year to suggest the 
name of one person to whom he desires the 
monthly numbers for one year to be sent, and it 
will be done. It isa very good periodical in the 
home. 


Ex-President Harrison receives a larger sum 
for his articles on ‘This Country of Ours,” 
which he is writing for 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal, than has been paid to any public man 
in America for magazine work of a similar na- 
ture. His first article, in the Christmas nuin- 
ber of the Journal, sold over 100,009 extra cop- 
ies of the magazine, of which 725,000 copies 
were printed as a first edition. 


We club the JUNTATA EcuHo withthe following 
periodicals at the prices named: | 


Cosmopolitan, $1.00 both for $1.35 
McClure’ s, 1.00 nee 5b8 1.35 
Mnucy, 1.00 Os 1.35 
Louths’ Companion, 1.75 pe ee 2.15 
(when new subscribers to Companion. ) 
Flousehold, 1.00 me” RS 1.35 
Ladies» Hone Journal, 1.00 oe 1.50 


We will club with any other paper or period- 
ical at liberal rates. 


It is difficult to predict the future work in the 
magazine field. No one would have conceived 
ten years ago, that a thirty-five cent magazine 
would ever contemplate the use of the expen- 
sive lithographic process in printing. But the 
Cosmopolitaz, a ten cent magazine has put ina 
large and complete lithographic plant with the 
avowed purpose of furnishing a certain amount 
of color-work every month. 


The Aeformatory Record, issued from the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory, at Hun- 
tingdon, Pa., is a very creditable weekiy paper, 
and exceedingly interesting. It is constantly 


improving, and is worthy of the patronage of 


all who enjoy the true spirit of Reform—an ed- 
ucational basis as a preventive of crime. 


The School Gazette, (Harrisburg, Pa.,) edit- 
ed and published by Prof. L.S. Shimmel form- 
erly one of the faculty of the Juniata College, 
has attained a position of importance in the 
Schools of the county that can scarcely be over- 
estimated. In the progressive schools of the 
state it has almost wholly displaced the school 
readers. It enables teachers to teach reading 
from live, current, interesting matter and sub- 
jects. 


(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—Dec. 38, 1896. 

















Leave No, 2.|No. 4.|No. 6.|No. 8.[No. 10 
\*A.M./fA. M.|TP. M.[¢P. M.}FR. Me, 

Winchester ........).....-]....0. EAD chin: | 2 40)...0.. 
Martinsburg.......]......]...... 8 OO}...... | 8 80]...... 
Hagerstown .......]...... 6 30} 8 43} 12 20) 4 201 9 05 
Greencastle........4...... 6 51; 9 05) 12 42} 4 53! 9 30 
Mercersburg ......]......]..... .| 7 45/......) 2 601...... 
Chambersburg.....)...... 712) 9-30; 104 5201 9 58 
Waynesboro ......]......]...... ~ 8 10) 12 00) 4 00}...... 
Shippensburg ...../...... 7 82] 9.59) 1 24) 5 42] 10 14 
INNGWVIC Sou warp ee le acc 7 50} 10 08) 1 41! 6 00] 10 38 
RA TISI yc ses ata ccs od lalate 8 13] 10 31] 2 05} 6 25) 10 59 
Mechanicsburg....]...... 8 39) 10 51] 2 27! -6 45] 11 16 

Arrive— 

DOTS E il ae heal l ecuneet 1 OO] 4 40) 7 35)...... 
Hartisburg........./...... 9 00] 11 10] 2 45) 7 02) 11 40 
AM|PMIP MIPMIPMIAM 

Philadelphia ......)...... 12 17] 3.0} 5-47} 11 15] 4 30 
New York ...ccss.c}encass 2 33] 5 53} 8 23) 38 538! 7 83 
Baltimore..........]......] 12 20) 310] 6 15) 10 40! 6 20 

AM};|P MiP M|PM|P™M]/]AM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun- 
day at 5.45 a. m., 7.00 a.m., 12.10 p.m , 3.45 p. m., 6.30 p. 
m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 4 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. *Daily. }Daily except Sunday. 


No. 1.jNo.3 |No. 5.1No.7.\No.27(No. 9. 





Leave— PM | AM M PM |PM{1PM 
Baltimore ......... }i 50} 4 55) 8 538i 11 40)... 4 40 
New York......... 8 00) 12 15}...... 9 BOLL... 2 00 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20) 4 30; 8 50} 12 25]... 4 40 

*AM])*AMITPMI/IFPM]...... *P M 
Harrisburg........] 4 48] 7 55] 1210! 3 45}...... 8 10 
Dillsburg.........)..0... 7 35; 9 30) 1 QUE... 5 10 
Mechanicsburg....) 5 O4) 8 15} 12 30! 4 O7}...... 8 29 
Carlisle............{ 5 25] 8 Bel 12 58} 4 271... ... 8 50 
Newville... oes. o 49) 9 00} 117) 4 d1f...... § 10 
Shippensburg......; 6 08) 9 18} 1 38! 5 10)...... 9 28 
Waynesboro .......)...... 10 35; 8 00) 6 10)......]...... 
Chambersburg.....) 6 321 9 45! 205! 5 35I...... 9 50 
Mercersburg.......)...... 11 O05) 5 BB... ol .. 
Greencastle........ 6 54) 10 06! 2 26) 5 55h... 10 09 
Hagerstown ....... 7 17) 10 35} 2 50} 6 25)... 10 30 
Martinsburg.......|...... 11 16)...... FOL stents ee es 

Atrive— 
Winchester........./.... 12 05)...... 75) rere: rene 

AM iM |PM{PM|PM!]PM 


Additional local trains will Jeave Harrisburg daily ex. 
cept Sunday for Cartisle and intermediate stations at 9 35 
a.m., 2.25 p.m., 3.40 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 
p. m., also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations 
at 7.48 a. m., and 11.20 a. m. 


*Daily. TDaily except Sunday. 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. | and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Yennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


J. L. RUPERT. 


Job Printer and Sterotyper, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





For Letter and Bill Heads, Statements, Envel- 
opes, Visiting Cards, Wedding Invitations, and 
anything in the printing line, send me your or- 
der and it will receive prompt attention. 





0. L STEWART, 


ONE PRICE 


Cash Clothier, 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Cheapest Clothing House 


IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington 8t., 
“HUNTINGDON, PA. . 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamp, 


Outside of the latgest cities and at city prices. - 
We also carry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 
Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Ftc., with Photo of Juni- 


ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under’ | 


the glaze. Wesent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It wiljl 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


USE FISHER’S FREAD, 
For Sale by all GROCERS, 


G. W. FISHER, 
417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


JUNIATA ECHO 
Both for $1.35 a Year. 


The Great Ilustrated Monthlies have in the 
past sold for $4.00a year. It was.a wonder to printers 
how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of 
reading matter by the greatest writers of the world, 
and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be 
furnished for $3.00 a year. It recently put up the 
most perfect’ magazine printing plant in the world, 
, and now comes what is really a wonder: 


The Price has been reduced to $1.00. 


Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with over 


120 illustrations—a volume that would sell in cloth” 


binding at $1.00 


For only 8!4 cents. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
which has the strongest staff of regular contributors of 
any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.25 a year. 


|L. B. KLINE, 





L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Sligpers, 


RUBBERS, Re. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as PORTERS TEES and at lowest cash_prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Photographer, | 
ae Nicaea a ; 
| HUNTINGDON, 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





wee ® 5 


PA, . 








4, H. WESTBROOK & SON, 


Leaders in Footwear, 
515 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


509 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, Pa. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
512 514 and 5144 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
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DRY GODS! 


je readers of this paper and 


all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 


Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em- 


broiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 


Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss- 


es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo- 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause .for complaint.. 


We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar- 
ticles for. birthday, wedding, and other 
gifts, to which we invite special atten- 


~ WILLIAM REED 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


January, 1896. 


Le a . 





i‘. Ww. ZERBY, 


Watchmaker and ae ay 


AND. DEALER IN. 


Fine. Watches, , Clocks, Diamonds, . | 
| Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, ma 


Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. ts 


B16. Penn St., . 
: HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Ww. H. "SEARS, 


Seca In Lenses for the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. | 
At ZERBY’S| Jewelry Store. 





HAZLETT BROS. 
Glothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





DRUGS——=_—_—s, 
Everything in the Drug and Drug- 





gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 


Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every- 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 


STEELS, 


S. E. Corner of Diamond, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Finest Soda Water in town. 











JUNIATA COLLEGE, | 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


VoL. V. No. 2. FEBRUARY, I896. 
CONTENTS: 

COLLINS AND GRAY, - - - 17 | ORIENTAL SocIETY NOorTEs, | aoe 28 

THE BIBLE SESSION, - : - 21 | WAHNEETA Society NOTEs, - 29 

SHORT ESSAYS, - a % - 23] JUNIATA COLLEGE AND FACULTY, 30 

EDITORIALS, - - - - 24] JUNIATA COLLEGE ANNOUNCEMENT, 31 

A Worp or EXPLANATION, - 25] LiBpRARyY ADDITIONS, - - - 32 


NOTES AND PERSONALS, : - 26 


Jv L RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGDON, PA. 





JOHN B. KUNZ, 
Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, = _ PA. 


‘ 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaperline from 
Io to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. I1Z3; Fourth Street, 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, ee 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J.R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


T. WILDAY BLACK, 
The leading Jeweler, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 


REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 


Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing. 


ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 
CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


HUGO MAYER’S 
Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 


Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


E have every ine kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let ail graduates and 
under graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
Honanenox: Pa. 


JOS. R. CARMON. « 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 
Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 


J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


‘DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 


One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING *°™ 80x 224 Singie 


Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $I per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh-_ 
ing to 12 Ibs. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 


9 OOO 


Huntingdon Book Bindery. 


Bibles, Hymnals, School Books, re-bound 


on short notice. 
Magazines and Periodicals 
neatly bound. 


J. W. KING, 


718 Washington Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





We have the best ~ 
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COLLINS AND GRAY. 





When Collins and Gray first entered 
seriously into the field as poets, about 
1742, they found plenty of room and but 
few rivals. Indeed the poets of any worth 
at that time can easily be counted. Swift 
and Pope, the latter unrivaled in his time, 
were just closing their productive careers. 
Goldsmith and Cowper were not yet 
known in theliterary world. There were 
only Johnson, Young, and Thompson 
who could in any sense be termed com- 
petitors. 

Johnson, it seems, had produced his 
‘‘London’’ three years previous and was at 
this time in a state of retirement. Young 
was inthe act of publishing the work by 
which he is best remenibered, the ‘‘Night 
Thoughts.’’ This of course brought him 
into quite a prominence fora time, though 
he was not universally admired, and peo- 
ple chose to regard him as eccentric. 
Thomson had reached the culmination of 
his production and popularity, having to 
offer to the world only his gem, the ‘‘Sea- 
sons,’’ three or four years later. ‘The 
possibilities, therefore, were wide, but both 
Collins and Gray proceeded very cautious- 
ly and timidly to take advantage of them. 


That this period, considered broadly, was. 


at low ebb in productiveness is evident, 
but the reasons for this sterility are not 
so easy to explain. It is often said by 
critics, who are not infrequently biased 
in their judgements by their enthusiasm 
over the romantic re-action, that the 
poetry lacked the ‘‘magic fire’’; that 
it lacked the “‘imaginative qualities’; that 
it was more an attempt to dress up in 
verse form the author’s knowledge upon 
some subject, rather than a spontaneous 
outburst of real poetic genius. Some of 
this might, perhaps, be acknowledged as 
truth. Though the writers at this time 
had not the power to soar to the highest 
reaches in labored and studied poetical re- 
sults, yet weare certainly given some of 








the purest, most natural and spontaneous 


singing of any age. 
The names of Collins and Gray have 


nearly always been coupled together. 


This has not been accidental, nor purely 
arbitrary, as there are good and sufficient 
reasons why they should be mentioned at 
the same time, notwithstanding that so 
good an authority as Mr. Swinburne says 
it is ‘‘a fatally foolish and uncritical fash- 
ion to couple the name of Collins with 
that of Gray.’’ They were the only poets 
who were well possessed of the true poet- 
ic spirit. It was these men who strove 


most earnestly for that reaction against 


the cold, rigid rules of literary propriety 
of Pope. And it is of them we must 
think when we recognize the gradual 
transition of poetical form. ‘The scanti- 
ness of the production of each, and the 
sad close of their lives form another com- 
mon bond. Collins went mad and died 
young. Nearly the whole of his life was 
filled with disappointment at the cold, un- 
appreciative way in which his attempts at 
production were received, and he was 
made miserable by wretched health. 
Many choose to say that it was the blast- 
ing of his high and proud ambitions to be- 
come atuniversal favorite that drove him to 
his untimely death. This is questionable. 
His disappointment was, of course, great 
when his poems were subjected to harsh 


criticism as they were, or what was worse’ 


still, to have them ignoreg altogether as 
was the case with the first of the ‘‘Eclog- 
ues.’’ Yet Collins did not write only to 
please the public ear and to court popular- 
ity. He wrote because he was filled with 
something to say. Hesang because he 
had musicin him. He was content to 
give vent to his poetic genius by writing 
page after page and subjecting them to 
the flames before his intimate friends 
could admire them. Such a man could 
not have gone mad with disappointment 
when his verses failed to make him a po- 
etic ‘‘lion.’’ 
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Gray’s whole life was shadowed by that 
growing melancholy which finally became 
master, and produced the sad extinction 
of abright light. Though he was univers- 
ally courted in his life, he was more gener- 
ally recognized and appreciated than was 
the unfortunate Collins. Why this fail- 
ure of appreciation of so true and sweet a 
singer of nature, isnot easily accounted for. 
We know, though, that the period was 
one of transition. The time seemed rife 
for a change in literary form, and all con- 
ditions favored and demanded it, yet the 
public mind was scarcely able to at once 
appreciate and welcome the purest and 
highest type of this reaction which it was 
really soliciting. | 

The environments and earlier influen- 
ces of Collins and Gray were similar toa 
degree though different in kind. Collins 
was educated at Winchester College and 
subsequently at Oxford where he became 
intimate with the Wartons, thus forming 
a strong companionship with men bent on 
a reform in literary conventionality. It 
was at Eton that Gray formed the acquaint- 
ance and companionship of Horace Wal- 
pole and Richard West which continued 
with buta slight break through their lives 
and which had more or less influence in 
shaping the life and work of the poet. 
His university career was passed at Cam- 
bridge while hiscoutemporary was at Ox- 
ford. Thus the two men began life under 
almost parallel circumstances. Their sub- 
sequent life and their contributions to the 
poetry of the time form the greater criter- 
ion by which they must be compared. 

Itis difficult to always distinguish ac- 
curately between the poetic forms employ- 
-ed by these men. As a writer of elegiac 
poetry, Gray holds the unchallenged sov- 
ereign rank over alltime. It is. through 
his famous ‘‘Elegy, Written in a Country 
Church Yard,’’ that he has always lived 
and will continue to live in the hearts of 
the people. Any attempt to show why 
this poem possesses such permanent attrac- 
tons would indeed be superfluous. Mr. 
Lowell characteristically says of it, ‘‘Per- 
haps the great charmof the Elegy is to be 
found in its embodying that pensively 
stingless pessimism which comes with the 
first gray hair; that vague sympathy with 
ourselves which is so much cheaper than 








sympathy with others; that placid mel- 
ancholy which satisfies the general appe- 
tite for an emotion which titillates rath- 
er than wounds.’’ In this, as in most of 
his other poems, the charm lies in the per- 
fected language, the choice of images, the 
sweetness of sound; and not in any par- 
ticular originality of subject-matter nor in 
the treatment of it. While Gray holds 


this unassailable station as an elegiac poet 


he still cannot be denied the right of being 
ranked a lyrist. In Gray’s early poems 
he clearly evidences his claim as a writer 
of lyric verse through his protestation 
against the formal versification which 
had held sway for many years. In 
the ‘‘ Ode to Spring’’ the author shows 
his dislike for the conventional couplet. 
He begins with a quatrain of ordinary 
ballad measure, follows this with an 
octosyllabic couplet and giving an ad- 
ditional three lines, closes with a six syl- 
lable line. This serves to show the early 
simplicity and informality of expression 
although the higher strains of the lyric 
were reached later. 

It is one of the essentials of the lyrist. 
to express real feeling, and to express it 
harmoniously and with sincerity. These 
qualities, 11 seems to me, can be found in 
true form in the ‘‘Ode on Eton College.’’ 
This ode is a genuine outburst of the feel- 
ing of the heart and expressed in a most 
sincere and harmonious manner. We can 
see the same familiar scenes that Gray 
saw; we feel almost the same heart throbs 
and impulses that he experienced. There 
is no better evidence of the genuine qual- 
ities of the poem than the familiarity 
with which some of the phrases are used in 
almost daily speech. Such as ‘‘Regard- 
less of their dogg, the little victims play,’’ 
‘“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,’’ etc., have grown so very common- 
place, and used so often ina degraded 
sefise, that we almost cease to admire 
them. Yet the fact that so short an ode 
contains at least three such phrases is 
just proof of its artistic wording and of its 
positive and sympathetic charm. 

The majority of critics place ‘‘The Pro- 
gress of Poesy,’ and the ‘‘Bard’’ at the 
head of Gray’s lyric productions, and 
some would place them at the head of: 
all English lyric poetry. 
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These poems were received much more 
slowly and with far less enthusiasm than 
was the Elegy. The public did not seem 
to like them. Whether it was the fault 
_ of the poems or of the readers is a disput- 
ed question. The poems seemed to be in 
advance of the time. They were looked 
upon, as some one has said, as many 
people regard Browning and Wagner to- 
day. Mr. Lowell remarks that ‘‘they 
were looked on as divine in the sense that 
they were past all understanding.’’ After 
Gray’s death his Pindaric Odes became 
much more popular,—perhaps a sign of 
growth in public taste and appreciation. 
However, this kindled Dr. Johnson’s ire 
and caused him to write so harshly of the 
two ‘‘Sister Odes.’’ He says, ‘‘the people 
at first rejected these odes but many have 
been since persuaded to think themselves 
delighted.’’ He insisted that the odes 
taught nothing and that the people pre- 
tended to admire them simply because 
they could not understand them. 

Be all this as it may, these odes, espe- 
cially the Bard, come nearest the true im- 
aginative poetry of anything Gray pro- 
duced. They distincétly mark the third 
and last stage of his poetical development. 
According to Mr. Gosse, ‘‘In the early 
odes he had written for his contemporaries; 
in the Elegy in a Country Church Yard, 
he had written for all the world; in the 
Pindaric Odes, he was now to write for 
poets.’’ Goldsmith regarded these odes 
as ‘‘In some measure a representation of 
what Pindar now appears to be.”’ 
erson once said that he valued Gray chief- 
ly asacomment on Pindar. Though the 
success of these odes was not encouraging 
for further attempts, they subsequently 
exalted Gray’s fame in a permanent man- 
ner both at home and abroad. 

Collins produced no one poem that has 
won such universal familiarity as has the 
Elegy. Yet a careful reading of some of 
his poems will at once reveal to any lover 
of true poetry, qualities never reached by 
any contemporaries and equaled but by 
few before or since. Asa natural, true- 
born lyrist, 1t must be acknowledged that 
Collins is almost without a rival. The 


lyric in its ordinary meaning has a wide 
range in form and in subject matter,—in- 
deed it is not confined to any form. 


But 


Em-_ 


there are two essentials which must al- 
ways be present,—the expression of feel- 
ing, and music. We desire also of a lyr- 
ic that it shall give expression to our feel- 
ings not in astudied, labored, fashion, but 
it must flow spontaneously, beautifully, 
and harmoniously. It must be asa ‘‘well- 
spring bursting out suddenly at one’s 
feet.’ As the word lyric implies, it must 
be something sung to the lyre. Collins 
was the man of his time that gave posi- 
tive and undoubted proof of possessing 
these qualities. His singing was genuine, 
it was spontaneous, and was so sweet and 
pure that it remained unrivaled. Though 


we may think Mr. Swinburne over en- 


thusiastic in his treatment of Collins, yet 
we cannot help agreeing at least in part 
when he says, ‘‘He (Collins) was a soli- 
tary song-bird among many more or less 
excellent pipers and pianists. He could 
put more spirit of colour intoa single 
stroke, more breath of music into a single 
note, than could all the rest of his gener- 
ation into all the labors of their lives.’’ 
It is not easy to say which is Collins’ 
master-piece, but it is usually consented 
that the Ode to the Passions ranks fore- 
most because it exhibits a more extend- 
ed range of inventive qualities and deals 
not merely with one passion, but with all 
ina happy combination. It is in this that 
we probably find on the whole, the finest 
execution, the most perfected language, 
and the best use of figures. It isin this 
too, that we find the whole soul and pow-. 
er of poetry combined in the expression 
andimagery without the need of the music, 
but which united gives a wonderful effect. 
It is worth while to observe that in the 
description of Fear, Anger, and Despair, 
the measure is unchgngeable, but the ca- 
dence being varied, each is strongly ex- 
pressed in a characteristic and positive 
manner. Note the wild, heedless rush 
of Anger: 
‘‘Next Anger rushed; his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret stings; 


In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings.’’ 


Then contrast the slow, solemn meas- 
ures of Despair: 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled; 


A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 
’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild.”’ 
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The picture that follows on Hope is 
sweet and beautiful beyond description. 
All the charms and graces conceivable of 
of her are felt. The delicately character- 
istic strain prolonged at the close is most 
charming. 

‘A soft responsive voice was heard at every 

close. 


And Hope enchanted, smiled, and waved her 
golden hair.’ 


Of a different type, but none the 
less beautiful or delightful is the ‘‘Ode 
to Evening.’’ Itis the only specimen 
of lyric blank verse left us by Collins, 
but it is so admirably executed, so 
nearly perfect in harmony, that it 
needs no rhyme. Especially the first 
three stanzas are almost without a flaw 
in their harmonious simplicity. The 
happy manner in which the objects and 
images are chosen, and the picturesque- 
ness of the epithets portray scenes in a 
most curiously realistic manner so as to 
put one into the very midst and mood of 
the scene described. One of the most ex- 
quisite and delicate patriotic lyrics in the 
English Language is the ode beginning 
‘‘How sleep the brave.’’ It is short but 
scarcely a note out of tune. In the dirge 
to ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ and the ‘‘Odeon the 
Death of Thomson,’’ Collins shows his 
power of expressing mournful melodies 
and tenderness in complaining, at which 
he was a skilled master. The ‘‘Ode to 
the Popular Superstitions’? while exhib- 
iting out-bursts of true poetical quality, 
is more or less involved and obscure. 

In originality and invention, in the pos- 
session of the ‘‘magic fire,’’ and flow of 
inspiration, Collins is far in advance of 
Gray; but the latter shows better results 
of studied execution; he is more instruc- 
tive asa moralist, and draws forth more 
sympathy by his direct appeals to the 
heart. The spirit of lyric poetry was in- 
born with Collins, and he possessed the 
power to attain almost every degreeof ex- 
cellency in it. Huis ear was native to all 
varieties of harmony, he was susceptible 
to the tenderest and most delicate throbs 
and impulses of the human heart. By 
adding to these qualities his enthusiasm 
of imagination, he was capable of sooth- 
ing the ear by his sweet melodies, he 
could influence the passions by his pathos, 


and gratify the fancy by his power of de- 
scription. — 

Gray’s one superior charm lay in his 
power to arouse the emotions by his word 
pictures. He could stir the deepest senti- 
ment and touch the most sympathetic | 
chords by his artful arrangement and as- 
sociation of words and images. This pow- 
er was Gray’s, while the more truly im- 
aginative quality belonged to Collins. 
Gray’s verses 1n some way suggest more 
than they express. They present their 
own possible boundaries, but lead us to 
feel that there is much more beyond their 
enclosure. They cause us to wander on, 
and seek for the something unexplored. 
This is the quality, though rudely deserib- 
ed, that Mr. Matthew Arnold emphasizes 
in the thought that Gray ‘‘never spoke 
out.’ | 

As a writer of prose, Collins was nearly 
nothing, while Gray was almost every- 
thing. The former left but few, scrappy 
letters of little interest and importance. 
In aletterto Rev. Wm. Mason, Gray says, 
‘‘Y do not pretend to write prose.’’ How- 
ever he did write 1t and inthe most charm- 
ing manner. He can scarcely be said to 
have arival, asa letter-writer, evenin his 
century when letter-writing was in its 
golden age. After all, individual taste 
enters largely into the judgement of which 
poet should wear the laurels. The song 
that rings divinely clear and harmonious 
to one ear often grates harshly and echoes 
in a common-place way to another. 

S: 52H. 


A monument is something erected to 
preserve the memory of a person or an 
event. Weall wish to leave something 
stand in,the world by which we may be 
remembered. What shallit be? Many 
people aim no higher than that a block of 
mnarble or granite be left totheir memory. 
There are other ways than this. We 
should strive to do something in life that 
will carry our memory down through the 
future. We are building our monuments. 
Our lives must be carved out. They will 
consist of the very kind of material with 
which we work. If we want our monu- 
ments to stand to our honor, we must use 
the best material. 

J. WarD EICHER. 
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THE BIBLE SESSION. 





By those who have witnessed the pow- 
er and influence of the Special Bible Ses- 
sions of the past, no feature of school life 
here is contemplated with more pleasing 
anticipation than this annually recurring 
assembly of the Brethren for the study of 
God’s word. Those who have partaken 
of these pleasures and profits in the past, 
naturally arouse the desire of others who 
have not shared in them, and so all come 
to look forward with eagerness to the 
coming Bible Term. The present term 
was naturally preceded by unusual inter- 
est, for each year brings new earnestness 
and new arrangement. On Saturday, Jan- 
uary 18th, the largest company which has 
as yet arrived from any one place, came 
to us from Waynesboro. Bro. .Oller, of 
whose ill health we had been hearing 
much, and his wife were first to arrive at 
the College. Their company nuimbered 
ascore or more. A representation of twen- 
ty or twenty-five persons from several 
congregations would soon necessitate more 
extended accomodations; yet, what could 
be more desirable? Can there be any 
doubt that the mutual benefit to the 


Bible School and to the local congrega-_ 


tions would be an inspiration ? Since Sat- 
urday quite a nuimber have joined the 
classes and the work of the Bible Term of 
’96 goes on apace. 

As aninitialsermon to the study of the 
word of God which was to be taken up 
on the morrow, Elder H. B. Brumbaugh 
ably presented a discourse on the ‘‘Bible.’’ 
The thought of the amount and character 
of the reading done by the American 
people, together with the relation of the 
Bible to this reading was presented. The 
Bible distinguishes itself from other books 
in that it is God’s Revelation to Man. 
After analyzing this wonderful book into 
History, Law, Poetry, Prophecy, etc., 
and urging upon his audience the impor- 
tance of a thorough study of its content, 
the speaker closed with an exhortation to 
honesty of purpose and with a prayer for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in our 
Biblical research. 

On Sunday evening the President of the 
College took for his theme, ‘‘The Minis- 
try of the Church,’’ based upon the 16th, 


Fete te ae toe aie oot ee oe toe ere ween ree eee ene cee 


17th and 18th verses of the 26th Chapter 

of Acts. The divinity of Christ as shown 
in these verses establishes the divinity of 
his ministry; and if of his ministry, then of 


his ministers. This was the basic principle 


of the discourse. The attributes of divin- 
ity and manliness were then contrasted 
and elaborated in the President’s force- 
fulmanner. The divine call and the un- 
conditional surrender of self by the ser- 
vant of God were presented in unmistake- 
able terms. The fact of surrender did 
not, in the light of revelation, imply servi- 
tude; and with telling power, the speak- 
er closed with a strong appeal to the min- 
istry to arouse, to assert their freedom in 
God, and to stand for the right. ‘‘Having 
faced God you can face man.’’ 

On Sunday morning, January 26th, 
Bro. Daniel Vaniman, having for some 
time been brooding over the fact that our 
Church did not have a work upon the 
Holy Spirit, and feeling that we needed 
such a work, announced that he had de- 
cided to prepare it. In his very terse and 
individual manner, he then sounded the 
general tenor of his forthcoming work. 
The fact that the Holy Spirit is a part of 
the Godhead and as truly a person as is 
the Father or the Son, was clearly shown 
by scriptural evidence. But we all wait 
with expectancy for our brothers’ book, 
so further we will not relate. Bro. Van- 
imian preached again in the evening, sub- 
ject: ‘‘Behold he hid himself among the 


stuff;’’ and, said he, ‘‘there is plenty of 


stuff in this world among which to hide.’’ 
The week following this Lord’s day 
will be remembered as the week of doc- 
trinal teaching. Bro. Teeter of Hagers- 
town, Indiana, spent the evenings of this 
period in convincing, scriptural demon- 
strations of fhe safety of the Brethren 
Church in its position on the ordinances 
of Trine Immersion, Feet Washing, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the Prayer Covering. 
We are pleased to know that the fruits of 
these discussions will not only be enjoyed 
by those who heard Bro. Teeter, but that 
he will publish in pamphlet form the out- 
lines and references bearing upon his 
talks. 
Brother Bingaman, who accompanied 
Elder Brumbaugh on his foreign excur- 
sions, stopped with us during the second 
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week of Bible Term. 
been greatly interested in the Old World, 
judging from the number and variety of 
the souvenirs which he brought along. 
Having about a dozen different costumes 
of the Orient, he and Bro. Brumbaugh 
entertained and instructed us one even- 
ing by displaying these garments on the 
persons of several of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the school. The lesson was a 
good one, atid all were mentally removed 
to the region of the Mediterranean for 
about an hour. 

Bro. W. J. Swigart conducts two of the 
Bible classes. A Study of the Holy Spirit 
is the theme in one. His power, His em- 
blems, His manifestation, His work in the 
hearts of mnen,—are among the topics sug- 
gested for development. This is an im- 
portant department of Bible study that 
has been too generally neglected among 
us. In the other class the work consists in 
Bible Readings and the giving of Orig- 
inal Conceptions. By the latter is meant 
the practical illustration of truth by means 
of scenes and objects roundabout every- 
day life. The highest truth may find 
likeness in lowliest life and he who would 
be a true teacher must follow the pattern 
of Him who, looking about Him, said ‘‘Be- 
hold a parable.’’ Some of the conceptions 
given: In one of the bricks of the walk 
was observed the print of a chicken’s foot. 
From this were drawn the lessons of the 
force and constancy of early impressions, 
and the necessity of surrounding plastic 
minds with pure influence; also the con- 
verse truth—the difficulty of impressing 
matured minds. 

One of the ladies having been invited 
to see the improvements which are being 
made in the cellar and new laundry 
found the way dark and narrow; but on 
being assured of its safety by her guide, 
she felt much more comfortable. 
she came out into the light she was sure 
of her guide’s ability as a leader. So we 
should put confidence now in Jesus, our 
guide, for the darkness of sin will be dis- 
pelled, and He will lead us up into His 
light. 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, in his morn- 
inv class, makes a special study of Saul 
of Tarsus, called after his conversion Paul. 
The Acts of the Apostles forms the basis 


He seems to have. 


When. 


for the study of his life’s labors in order, 
but many references are made to his epis-_ 
tles, in which he reveals, the spirit of 
charity and fixedness, and the power of 
adaption and persuasion. In the after- 
noon Bro. Henry’s class peruses the study 
of Abraham and his relation to the old 
covenant. The Query Box, containing 
questions on church government and Bib- 
lical history is an iniportant feature at 
this period. In all of his classes the de- 
scription of the Old Bible scenes and _lo- 
calities is made very interesting by Bro. 


‘Brumbaugh since he has enjoyed the hap- 


py privilege of looking upon these places 
and coming into contact with the people 
and customs of these countries. | 

We love to think of the simplicity, 
beauty, and harmony .which come to us 
in the congregational singing of the Breth- 
ren churches. Bro. Wm. Beery who has 
charge of the musical department in the 
College, meets the Bible students occasion- 
ally in a song service. If those who come 
in touch with Bro. Beery do not sing, it 
is because they have no power whatever 
to produce harmonious sounds. Someone 
says, ‘‘You just have to sing.”’ 

The central figure of the All-giver’s 
revelation to man is Christ, and there 1s 
no more important feature in this work 
than the study of His hfe. Bro. J. B. 
Brumbaugh has made this a special line of 
investigation, and it is with a great de- 
gree of satisfaction that one follows with 
him, the thread of this life’s story as it 
winds itself through the four gospels. 
Thus a chronological account of the Mas- 
ter’s life and labors is obtained, and thus 
we come into closer touch with Him. 
The work of the afternoon class is a con- 
tinuation of that of the forenoon, paying 
especiaf attention to miracles. No attempt 
is made at the solution of miracles, but 
the omnipotence of God is urged and es- 
tablished as the all sufficient reason. 

At 4:20 p. m. on every school day ex- 
cept Friday, we listen to the discussion of 
selected Psalms by Bro. Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh. We listen; for out from the rich- 
ness of his power in forming and unfold- 
ing unheard-of and and unthought-of con- 
ceptions, there come through the sim- 
plicity and extent of his vocabulary, les- _ 
sons of truth for the godly and the god- 
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less. Here we learn to know the fullness 
of expression. Here we surprise our own 
selves with the thoughts that come to us 
through reflection. Weread and think. 
After a four days’ discussion of the goth 
Psalms, one might well exclaim, ‘‘Oh, the. 
depth. of the riches,’’ etc. Then ‘‘The 
Songs of Degrees’’ beginning with 120th 
Psalm were taken up, and every word 
was found to contain a sermon for a life. 
When ‘‘there are set thrones of judge- 
ment’’ and ‘‘Peace be within thy walls’’ 
were touched upon, the time-honored doc- 
trine of the Brethren Churchon the peace 
question shone forth under our instructor’s 
light so forcibly that we all felt an impulse 
for greater devotion to the church of our 
choice—a church whose principles are as 
broad and eternal as God. 

We have reported the Bible Term brief- 
ly; but he who would know and feel the full 


import of this opportunity for the study of. 


God’s will to man, and who longs for com- 
munion with kindred spirits in the unfold- 
ing and understanding of this revelation, 
will do well to so arrange his life’s labors 
that he may spend one month in the atmos- 
phere of the honest devotion which sur- 
rounds Juniata College at this time. 


I believe our conversation while attend- 
ing school is not what it should be. I have 
often noticed my own conversation and 
that of others. It often happens that we 
talk when we have nothing to say. Many 
precious moments are worse than wasted 
inthis manner. Far better would it be 
for us to remain in silence than to allow 
ourselves to yield to some fickle, transient 
thought that might arise in our munds. 
‘‘Speech is silver, silence is golden.’’ 

ELIAS GIBSON. 


Elizabeth Prest, after a mock trial, was 
sentenced to be burned. Bound to a stake 
and surrounded by kindled fagots, she 
was asked to recant and thus save her life. 
Her truly heroic volition maintained her 
conviction. She uttered the memorable 
words, ‘‘God forbid that I should lose 
the life eternal for this carnal and short 
life.’’ The flames consumed the body, 
but hallowed the spirit which remained 
true to its intuition. The world needs 
men and women who have strong convic- 


tions of the right and wholive in harmony 
with tueir convictions or die in their de- 
fense. CHARLES O. BEERY. 


A student should never be lonesome 


while accompanied by his books. Stud- 
ies serve as a delight in privation and re- 
tirement, aS an ornament in discourse, 


and as talent in their application to busi- 


ness. Expert mencan execute, and per- 
haps judge particulars: but the best re- 
sults come from the learned. Studies per- 
fect nature and are perfected by experi- 
ence; for they give forth directions too 
mnch at large, except they be bounded 
in by experience. Natural abilities are 
like wild plants that need pruning by 
study. Read not to contradict, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, but read for 
thought and reflection. Some booksshould 
be read and re-read, othersnever. ‘‘Dis- 
tilled books are like common distilled wa- 
ters, flashy things.’’ I. BRucE Book. 


Method is found to be one of the essen- 


tial attributes of a successful life. A work- 
man in observing special methods in the 
pursuit of his trade or profession is able 
to do better work and more of it in a cor- 
responding time than one who does not 
observe such methods. Nature in work- 
ing out all her great problems, seems to 
observe a regular course; and were it not 
for this, we might readily conclude that 
at times she is acting partial to some of 


her dependents. In our great manufac- 


turing establishments, method 1s observed, 
each mechanic having his own special 
work to perform. In our colleges, meth- 
od is observed, that all who enter may be 
able to do their best work, giving satisfac- 
tion to all. Method is universal and na- 
tural, therefore not to be disregarded. 
IrA C. HOLSOPPLE. 


The liquor traffic is a terrible evil, and 
the whole liquor business a monstrous 
wrong. The time has passed when it could 
be urged that licensed houses are neces- 
sary for the accomodation of the travel- 
ing public, as was formerly the case. 
Modes of travel have changed; and long, 
wearisome journeys on foot, or by private 
conveyance are no more the rule, hence 
the accomodations then required are not 
now needed.—Ep. 
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In the death of Eld. William Howe of 
Maitland, Pa., which took place at his 
home, January 14, 1896, a great loss has 
been sustained by the community in 
which he lived, and by the church in 
which he labored, and of which he was 
a member for over half a century, a min- 
ister forty-seven years, and an Elder, or 
Bishop eighteen years. He was an able 
and efficient worker in the church and 
will be greatly missed. | 

Juniata College shares the loss sustain- 
ed inthe death of Eld. Howe in an emi- 
nent degree. He was one of her strong- 
est advocates and supporters. In its 
early history, when opposition was strong- 
est, l@ aided the school by his means, and 
supported it by patronage, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, from his family has been 
drawn a larger numberof graduates than 
from any other family., 

He served on the Board of Trustees 
continuously for many years, and his help 
and counsels were always wise and well 
advised. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the ‘‘Advisory Board.’’ a 
position he was especially qualified to fill. 


On the second inst. another friend of the 
college was called to his reward, and 
numbered with those who have passed 
from labor to rest, when John Reiff of 
Yerkes was accidentally killed in Philadel- 
phia by arailroad train. He was the fath- 
er of John C. Reiff of Juniata’s faculty, - 
and was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. He was a friend of the Eco and 
one of the first to urge its publication 
monthly, to which attention was called at 
the time. 

Those who attended the College in the 
early eighties will remember with pleas- 
ure the venerable Prof. J. B, Kidder, who 
directed their studies in Latin and Greek. 
Prof. Kidder was a finished scholar, 
and a most worthy teacher. He was be- 
loved by all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and well deserved the esteem of the 
educated everywhere, on account of his 
high attainments and pure Christian char- 
acter. He reached the ripe age of ninety- 
one and a half years, and on the 4th of 
February, 1896, passed to his reward. 
Our sympathy, with that of the college is 
extended to the families so bereaved. 


We are asking subscriptions to the 
JUNIATA Ecuo from al] who have imme- 
diate or remote interest in the laudable 
work it represents. Our new form, and 
the changes made have brought many 
expressions of commendation from indi- 
viduals and the press. We give the one 
below not because it is better than many 
others, but because the writer is more to 
the editor, particularly, than those who 
have written, and it also shows that we 
are in earnest, asking and receiving sub- 
scriptions from all, even those closely as- 
sociated with us. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21, ’96. 
EDITOR EcHo:— 
I am delighted with the 
initial number of the Juniata Ecuo in. 
its new form, and take pleasure in prompt- 
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ly enclosing my cash subscription for the 
current volume. Every Juniatian should 
do the same. You may expect an occa- 
sional short article from me. 

G. M. B. ’79. 


The press commendations have been 
especially cordial. We quote the follow- 


ing from the Reformatory Record, and 


wish to add that the Rev. Editor is a 
gentleman of wise and liberal views. 


“Changes may not always bring gain 
but in this instance we feel quite certain 
that every one will agree with us in say- 
ing that this change brings ‘great gain’ 
every way. | 

The JunraTa Ecuo, which has come 
to our table all too seldom, will now be a 
regular monthly, instead of a quarterly 
visitor. If the first number of Volume V 
may be taken asa sample of what will be, 
there is every reason to be pleased with 
the change, whichincludes not only more 
frequent issues, but an enlargement in 
the amount of matter furnished, since the 
number of pages is doubled. 

A sixteen page mouthly will not be too 
large as the representative of the interests 
of so prosperous an institution as Juniata 
College, which well deserves the prosper- 
ity that is greeting it, and refle4ts credit 
upon our town and community. It would 
hardly be in place here to say much about 
the work done there, but the position and 
influence of these who have gone forth 
from its walls tells its own story. 

The coutents of the EcHo have always 
been of the highest character, as repre- 
senting the best culture, and the present 
reveals no lowering of the standard in any 
respect. Its advent marks, indeed, ‘the 
opening of a wiler outlook in the work 
of higher education.’ The Record wishes 
its neighbor abundant success in its chos- 
en field of work, and feels confident that 
it will not only maintain itself, but ‘ad- 
vance.’ ”’ 


Yes, Brother Forgeus, we have set our 
mark ahead, high up, and we shall strive 
to attain the highest possibility for this 
work. God’s blessing has, so far, marked 
its growth, and the Ecuo records that, 
and points the workers forward. 


A WORD OF EXPLANAT.ON. 





In answer to several hundred requests 
for catalogues of Juniata College we have 


been obliged to answer that our edition of ’ 


3,000 copies for 1895-96 is exhausted. 
The demand was unprecedented and we 
are now so near the end of the school year 


that a second edition seems unnecessary. 


The Ecuo will, therefore, come to you 
instead of a catalogue. 
Do you want to know? Do you want 


to know the best things? Do you havea _ 


specific purpose in life? Juniata College 
assumes that the desire to know is well 
nigh universal,—that you desire to know. 
It pledges itself to give the best and to of- 
fer specific courses in the best. Is this 
what you want? We give you the follow- 
ing reasons for assuming that Juniata Col- 
lege is able to do all it promises to do and 
all its students can reasonably expect: 

(1) The graduates of Juniata are filling 
iinportant positions in all sections of the 
country. Nine-tenths of them are teach- 
ing at an average salary much in excess 
of that received by graduates of similar 
schools, and are filling positions of prom- 
inence and honor. The management of 
the College aids all its graduates to the 
best positions they are fitted to occupy. 

(2) The faculty of Juniata College is 
at present stronger in experience and in 
scholarship and in professional zeal than 
ever before. We do not put our students 
under the tutorage of inexperienced teach- 
ers. Every student daily meets the best 
teaching ability and receives the greatest 
amount or personal help and direction in 
his work. ‘The classes are small and the 
individual standing of each pupil is con- 
sidered every week by the faculty. Asa 
result the teachers know the exact stand- 
ing of each pupil, and a monthly report 
of progress is made out and sent to the 
parent or guardian, thus securing the co- 
operation of the home in the work of the 
school. 


(3) ‘The Library. containing a valu- 
able collection of books bearing  spec- 
ially upon the work of the student in class, 
has recently been carefully catalogued 
and isopen daily from 7:40 A. M. until 
4:20P.M. ‘Theservices of an experienc- 
ed librarian have been secured and the 
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work in the Library has become one of 
the most helpful and stimulating influences 
in the education of our students. The 
leading magazines are also at the dispos- 
al of our students, and it is the purpose of 
the management to have each student 
helped by the librarian to obtain the great- 
est amount of help and to acquire the 
habit of intelligently using a library. 
This is, in itself, a valuable element in 
the training of every student. 

(4) The professional work for the 
Spring Term will include classes in Edu- 
cational principles, in the History of 
Education, in Methods, and lectures by 
the President and by a number of the 
leading educators of the state. Weclaim 
to have the facilities to prepare teach- 
ers for their work. We have been unus- 
ually successful heretofore and we feel 
sure we can do even better professional 
work than ever. Teachers and those 
preparing to teach will find no place that 
will afford superior facilities. 

(5) The new Students’ Hall, now oc- 
cupied, will be a surprise to our old stu- 
dents and a joy to the new ones’ Itisa 
model for class room work. Every equip- 
inent essential to work ofthe highest grade 
will be found in the class rooms. ‘The 
Dormitories of this Hall are models of 
comfort and convenience. 

(6) Our Dormitories are large, airy, 
well lighted, steam heated, and in every 
way adapted for comfort and for conven- 
ience. The -Dining Hall has been enlarg- 
ed and the high standard in good, abun- 
dant, wholesome food will be maintained. 

(7) The Literary Societies and Private 
Debating Clubs afford our students ample 
opportunity to acquire ease and skill in 
public address. This work will be reor- 
ganized Spring Term on new lines and 
the students will obtain from these more 
help than heretofore. , 

(8) Thesocial and religious features of 
the School are maintained at the very 
highest standard. The school is professed- 
ly and actually religious but not sectarian, 
and it endeavors to have its students carry 
their religion into all the work of the 
school. The home spirit of the school is 
one of its marked characteristics. 

(9) The outlook for a large attendance 
is most promising and it will be necessary 


to make early application in order to se- 
cure good rooms. It isa matter of con- | 
gratulation to the management to know 
that the school has reached the limit of 
its capacity and that it is so favorably 


_known as to require no undue advertising. 


If you are seeking an educational insti- 
tution in which you can pursue any stud- 


les you may desire at a minimum expense 


for good, honest substantial work under — 
the most favorable conditions, we invite 
you to apply at once for admission to Jun- 
1ata College. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 





M. B. Wright was called home by the 
death of his grandmother early in January. 


Cyrus Replogle on January 31st was 
called home by the death of a little sister. 


Miss Margaret Nipell, ’95, and Miss 
Lizzie Longenecker, a student of ’93 and 
’94, Were recent visitors at the college. 


Miss Belle Strickler, of Waynesboro, 
visited her friend, Miss Bessie Rohrer, at 
the college during the first part of Bible 
Term. 7 


W.L. Leopold, who is busily engaged 
as a teacher at Strode’s Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes about returning to do further 
work at Jumiata College. 


Mr. James M. Davis of Philadelphia, 
a friend of C. O. Beery and a former as- 
sociate in business, made a short call at 
the college in January. 


Ben Overholser, ’95, teaches at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio. Ben says that he pre- 
sents his check for ‘‘Good Wishes’’ every 
morning, and feels that it is cashed, too. 


Irvin Metzger, ’94, came down from 
Hollidaysburg to spend the second Sun- 
day of Bible Term with his Senior brother, 
Harry, and other friends about Juniata. 

A card catalogue of the library is being 
made, with the purpose that its volumes 
may become more accessible and valuable 


_ for reference in connection with all the 


schoo! work. 


The following states are represented at 
the college by students: Pennsylvania,. 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Virginia, 
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Maryland, West Virginia, Indiana, Illi-. 


nois aud Kansas. 


S. S. Blough, ’93, in a letter to his Al- 
ma Mater says he preached about forty 
times during the last year. He has been 
teaching in the same school district every 
year since graduation. 


Clyde V. Mierly, F. G. Lambert, i. 
D. Emmert, J. T. Schamel, D. A. Han- 
awalt, and Louise Bert, have been grad- 
uated from the Business Course since the 
last report was made. 


Mr. John E. Sperow, of Marlowe, West 
Virginia, who visited his daughter Maude 
and son Emmert of the Senior Class, be- 
fore the holidays, has pleasant recollec- 
tions of his stay among us. 


_Professor Saylor has been unfolding 
his conceptions of astronomical pheno- 
mena in stated lectures to the Senior class. 
A good telescope would add greatly to 
Professor’s happiness, and would enrich 
every stucentin his knowledge of thestars. 


Mr. and Mrs. Grafton Downs were vis- 
itors at Professor Snavely’s home early in 
January. Mr. Downs is principal of the 
Downsville, Md., public schools, and is 
actively interested in educational work. 

C. Ll. Winey, ’94, who is in the em- 
ploy of the P. R. R. Co., 
spent January 18th with old friends and 
classmates around the college. A pass 
_ on the railroad allows him to go home 
every month. 


D. A. Hanawalt has completed the 
Business Course and is now working on 
the Normal English Course. ‘This un- 
ion of a business and a more general 
training is commendable as being a thor- 
ough preparation for public life. 

C. W. Wensel, one of the first com- 
mercial graduates, and now in Philadel- 
phia, writes: ‘‘I have just completed the 
opening of a new set of books, which I 
am very glad to say was to the entire sat- 
isfaction of my employers,—thanks to 
Juniata Business College.’ Mr. Wensel 
has been book-keeper for the Wolf Chem- 
ical Co. fcr nearly four years. 


The English Class which is composed 
principally “of ladies and gentlemen from 
the town, and which spent last term in 
the study of post Elizabethan literature, 


at Pittsburg, 


has been reorganized. Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh meets the class in the library on 
Monday and Thursday evenings. A.spec- 


ial study of Wordsworth will be made this 
term. 


To provide for the increased attendance 
expected during the coming Spring term, 
the new dormitories in Students’ Hall 
have been furnished, and changes have 
been made in the old buildings. A neat- 
ly fitted room, capable of seating sixty 
persons, forms a much-needed addition to 


the dining room. Other improvements 


include a laundry in the basement of the - 
Ladies’ building and a new store-room. 
Miss Jessie E. Stevens, who was a stu- 
dent here in the Fall term of 1891 and 
and Winter term of 1892, still remem- 
bers her Huntingdon friends. We re- 
member the excellent talk she gave us on 
the toast, ‘‘Dignity not incompatible with 
smallness of stature.’’ She will graduate 
at the University of Minnesota this year, 
and will then teach mathematics,—a line 
of work for which she is well prepared. 


Apart from the regularly appointed re- 
ligious meetings, the Missionary and 
Temperance Society and the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle are infusing the broad Chris- 
tian spirit of charity into all their mem- 
bers. The main idea of these organiza- 
tions is voluntary service and they are de- 
veloping this principle into an active force 
which will produce far-reaching good in 
later years. Elder Fercken and wife of 
smyrna, Asia Minor, received the Christ- 
mas letters and offering sent from here, 
and they return warm greetings to their 
college friends. 


The Z77zmes of January 27th has much 
to say about the happy and instructive 
manner in which Professor Swigart en- 
tertained the people of Mt. Union in his 
lecture .‘‘A Man,’’ before the local insti- 
tute held at that place. It says in part: 
‘‘Many wise criticisms were given in this 
lecture on the mistakes of life and its in- 
consistencies, which duly impressed all 
who listened, and which no doubt in the 
future will bear fruit to the credit of the 
lecturer and his hearers.’’ The paper also 
speaks of Professor Saylor as one of the 
instructors at thisinstitute. ‘‘Heexplain- 


ed ‘Business Arithmetic’ thoroughly.’’ 
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LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 





ORIENTAL. 





D. C. REBER, Correspondent. 





Below is given an oration delivered before the 
Oriental Society on January 8th by Morris N. 
Mikesell. His subject was, ‘‘Iam a part of all 
that I have met,’’ and he spoke as follows: 

The mighty oak when first awakened 
from the embryo, reached out into the 
warm, damp earth, drank in strength un- 
til it was able to peep out into the sunlight, 
then encouraged and with renewed energy 
it pushed along, drawing equally from the 
sunbeams as they kissed its leaves, from 
the air asit swayed the tender branches, 
and from mother Earth who fed it through 
its thousand spreading tongues, until after 
years of patient climbing it stands forth,— 
the giant of the forest in allits glory. The 
tree merely applied the principle put into 
every living creature in God’s kingdom. 
Everything is so constituted that it must 
either grow or die. 

The food that went into our bodies 
when we were babes, was converted into 
tissue, and after a time we were playing 
children, able to bump our heads and tease 
the cat. So our physical being continued 
to develop untilnow we arethe full-grown 
men and women who sit in this chapel to- 
night. 

In the same manner have our mental 
natures been influenced by environment. 
Our minds were as weak as our bodies; 
but the songs which lulled us to sleep, 
the counsel of our fathers, conversation 
and association with our childhood com- 
panions, the words of our teachers, the 
quiet of country life, and the wrangling 
and debauchery of the city, have all con- 
tributed elements to that tender, mysteri- 
ous something which we call soul. 

I hear some one taking exception. He 
says: ‘‘I can go down into the very haunts 
of sin and come out a stronger mental and 
moral factor than I entered.’’ But listen: 
there is no cause for denying this obvious 
truth. Do you not know that the two 
highly combustible gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, when united, make the pure, 
crystal water, which extinguishes fire? 
Can you not so come in contact with a 
sinner that both he and you will be 


strengthened by the meeting, yet each 
has become a part of the other? | 

But, let us remember that there is only 
one way out of a thousand possible ways 
that the two gases before named can unite 
to make water. Let us remember that, 
if we do not want to become a part of sin 
as we see it, we must avoid meeting it 
until we are sure we cat face it in the 
proper way. 

If, for a short time, say in early life, 
we should partake of what is forbidden, 
forever after we will be weaker characters, 
like vessels liable to spring a leak in the 
same place, and the memory of our action 
will haunt us through life, and our eyes 
will close in death with a vision of the 
Tempter hovering over us, wearing a 
ghastly smile of exultation, because at one 
time he broke through our fortifications. | 

To say that we have merely kept our- 
selves from what is bad is to confess that 
we have but half performed our duties. 
Just as the tree must be supplied with 
water, strong earth, and sunshine, so, to 
develope strength we must meet what is 
necessary toour growth. It behooves us 
therefore to surround ourselves with those. 
things which contribute to our advance- 
ment, that each evening may find us larger 
and stronger, more firmly fixed in the soil 
of moral principle, and with new leaves 
and branches, reaching up into the 
sunlight of love to man, imparting 
strength, as the plant, by giving off the 
oxygen of truth and kindness in breathing 
the air of noble companionship. 

Those of us who are here give evidence 
that this necessity isrealized. However, 
the mere coming is-not enough. What 
shall be our mode of conduct while here? 
We can be inactive, lazy creatures, con- 
trolling our tendency to evil only enough 
to escape expulsion, holding ourselves in 
such rebellious attitude toward our teach- 
ers that we cannot assimilate greatly of 
their good qualities, putting only enough 
energy into our work to enable us to pass 
examinations successfully, and making no 
broadening research among the master 
minds; or we can enlist soul and body in 
the fight, putting the mark of disapproval 
upon all indifference or unmanly conduct 
and ever placing ourselves where the rays 
of mental sunlight will shine down upon 
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us. The sure result of either course can 
be clearly foreseen. 

Why can we not so livethat when death 
shall have separated soul and body we 
may be numbered withthe ‘‘living dead’’? 
that it may be said of us: ‘‘He spak2 and 
into every heart his words brought new 


strength and courage’’? By soliving the 


soul, which isa part of so many little 
things, may in time become a part of the 
Infinite Being who gave it birth. 


WAHNEETA, 





CHARLES O. BEERY, Correspondent. 





Fellow Wahneetas, where are you and 


what are you doing? This page of the 


EcHo is yours. Make it interesting by 
keeping the correspondent informed as to 
your whereabouts and doings. Com- 
munications from distant members will be 
received kindly, and carefully noted. In 
this way you will gain a knowledge of old 
friends and perpetuate your friendship. 
A happy life is the result, not of the num- 
ber of friends made, but of the number of 
friends retained. The savage says, once 
an enemy always an enemy. The Chris- 
tian says, once a friend always a friend. 
True friendship is lasting. It will correct 
faults in others or condemn a wrong act, 
but never forsake the friend. 


After close application of our minds to 
books and study we feel a great pleasure 
in being liberated. If our physical sen- 
sations are such, what shall be our spirit- 
ual feeling when we are disrobed of this 
clay? When weare not restrained by the 
cords of love or duty, but are permitted 
to mount into the illimitable corridors of 
Heaven and go and come as we desire; 
when we can drink freely at the ‘‘Fount 
of Life’? and inhale the fragrance of the 
lilies that blow by the walks in that beau- 
tiful city, where all is life and light and 
love, what shall be our feelings? I can 
fancy the word ‘‘Liberty’’ set in diamonds 
on the crown the victor shall wear. With 
a perfect knowledge of Liberty inculcated 
in the minds of the youths of America, 
shall not our nation live on and on until 
it is swallowed up at last in the awfulness 
and splendor of the resurrection ? 

R. C. Crum. 


A committee has been appointed to 
purchase new song books. 7 a 

We have had no meeting of the society 
for a few weeks on account of the Bible 
work. 7a 

Former members of the Eclectic Society 
should take an interest in the present 
societies. We are all Eclectics and each 
year hold an Eclectic meeting. 


Our present officers areas follows: pres- 
ident, J. O. Good; secretary, Edna Keeny; 
vice president, Emmert Sperow; critic, 
Jennie Brumbaugh; chorister, R. C. 
Crum; treasurer, E. A. Burget; editor, 
C. O. Beery. 

Earnestness is an element:in true liv- 
ing. With this quality deeply implanted 
indifference becomes attention, difficulty 
begets effort, doubt brightness into hope, 
and the blossom of anticipation developes 
into the fruit of realization. 


The perfect development of man is a 
triune growth. His possibilities of phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual development 
are unlimited. Physical health will sus- 
tain mental growth. Mental acuteness 
aids in spiritual insight. | 

Sincerity is another quality. which 
ought to enter into the spirit of a speaker 
or writer. The Society's ideal perform- 
er is the earnest, sincere worker. In fact 
only such should recetve a hearing. ‘Too 
often in society work, we do not fully ap- 
preciate our responsibility. A fifteen 
minute speech before one hundred persons 
means an aggregate consumption of fifteen 
hundred minutes or twenty-five hours. 


James A. Garfield, in addressing a body 


-of young men in an Ohio college, said 


‘Young men learn to think on your feet.’ 
The thoughtful teacher requires his pupils 
to stand in reciting, that they may gain 
this power. A literary society best af- 
fords this training. The true import of 
the quotation may be expressed in these 
words:— Young man or woman, by 
concentration of your mental energy, 
learn to think in your room and then to 
present your thoughts on your feet. The 
ability to appear well before an audience 
is often uustaken for the ability to pre- 
sent thought. If you would express a 
thought, first think it. Thought logically 
precedes expression. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1896, AND CONTINUES I3 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 


Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, _.. 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 


Exegesis, 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Greek and Latin. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 


Mathematics and Astrononty. 


S. B. HECKMAN, 
Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 


DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 


Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 
CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 


J. C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
Exp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


jJ. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 


Tecturer on Hygiene. 
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Juniata College Announcement. 





Schoo! Year of 1895-96. 





The Spring Term of the JUNIATA COLLEGE 


opens Monday, March 23, ange and continues 


thirteen weeks. 3 
No College in this country has increased as 
rapidly during this financial depression as the 
JUNIATA. We are grateful for the growth of a 
school that bears so good a name, and has done 
so much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for the 


responsible duties in life’s work. We desire to 


maintain all the work that we have been doing 


at its present high standard, and we will, if 
study and experience count for anything, make. 


the work better than ever before. 

Every departmeut of the COLEGE is thorough- 
ly equipped, and in excellent working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thorough 
work under the teachers selected to lead the 
students in their studies. We have added to 
our departments, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and we will have the Classical Course 
in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the buildings; 
and the students who come for-the Special Bible 
Term or at any time during the year, will find 
the course of study so entirely different and 
improved, that they will receive largely increas- 
ed returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased adv antages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer- 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup- 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre- 
sented. A special féature of the work will be 


the presentation of ejathern deal and mechani- | 


cal work, preparatory to. a. thorough course in 
mechanical Pee: snEvEy ae, and -archi- 
tecture, | 


Courses in qienen ‘German, AieioSucdys i 


| Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s. 


attention is especially invited to the NEW ELEC- 
TIVES in the English Course. 
selection of electives this Course may now be _ 
taken asa complete College Preparatory Course. 


Those selecting this line will be able, on their — | 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 


country, or they may continue the regular CLAS- 
SICAL COURSE in this College. The work in 


this. Course will be thoroughly correlated and 


fitted to the most modern College ideas. 
Teachers, here, find method in all the work 

they may select. All the branches required in 

public school work are taught in a manner 


emphasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 


The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, 
including Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all 
in the hands of competent and experienced 
teachers. . 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The latest 
good, and the most philosophic work will be 
explained and exemplified. - 

In short, the earnest student will find ‘here 
every aid to successful work along every scho- 
lastic and professional line. We have no room 
for idlers, We are crowded with earnest, con- 
scientious workers. The spirit of the work i is 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen- 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, 


_ comfort and healthfulness of the studentsi n the 


college buildings, are additional atttactions of 
the institution. The centre of the student life 
is in the dormitories, which heretofore have 
been inadequate to the school’s growing num- 
bers. During past Spring terms a large num- 
ber of students had to be accommodated with . 
private boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accommodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, President, 


Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 





By the proper — 
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The ‘‘building up”’ of a library, in cdn- 
nection with an educational institution, 
_ has always been recognized as an import- 
ant part of the equipment of the school. 
Yale College was founded by the few 
books donated, for that purpose, beginning 
with the nucleus of a library, and grow- 
ing into the powerful institution of the 
present day. Juniata College, recogniz- 
ing the same need, is ‘‘building up’’ along 
the same line. Its library has been en- 
riched during the past year by the addi- 
tion of many valuable books, to serve as 
helps and guides along the different lines 
of teaching, followed in the class rooms, 
and the lecture hall. It is the depositary 


of the publications of the United States | 


Government, and every volume issued by 
its authority, is sent to the college by 
‘*Registered’’ mail. The Alaska Fur Seal 
Arbitration is one of the interesting sets 
of volumes from that source; the reports 
of the Geological, and Coast surveys; of 
Ethnology; the Scientific investigations 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Department of Agriculture, are all of val- 
ue to students who desire to investigate 
subjects along these lines. ‘The finest 
thing out’’ (Saylor,) is a set of twenty 
parts of the Geological Atlas, issued by 
the Government at great expense. These 
describe the sections of country most di- 
rectly “‘In the public eye’’ in consequence 
of their mineral resources, as the Pikes 
Peak region, Cripple Creek, etc. Nothing 
has been issued in mapsand text exceed- 
ing these, and the Government is doing 
itself credit by the issuing of this work. 
The History of the War of the Rebellion 
has already reached eighty-nine volumes 
in “‘Series One.’’ For historical reference 
in studying the history of the late war, 
these have no equal. Many literary, his- 
torical and religious works have been add- 
ed, all carefully selected by persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
those who are expected to use them in 
the work of the school. Great spaces are 


still vacant on the library shelves, and 


there is room to enlarge when these are 
filled by the contributions, and donations 
from friends of the institution. It is de- 
signed to make the college library a place 
to which inquirers, upon the topics of 
human knowledge may come to investi- 
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gate, and obtain information; and to sub- 


serve that end, the friends of the institu- 
tion, and those desiring, with their means, 
to aid the cause of education, are asked 
to contribute liberally of money or books. 


—Ep. 


(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
| TIME TABLE—Dec. 3,. 1895. 
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Greencastle........]...... 6 51} 9 05; 12 42} 4 531 9 30 
Mercersburg ......J......f...... 7 45)......] 2 50]...... 
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Waynesboro ......}......]...... 8 10) 12 00). 4 O0}...... 
Shippensburg .....]. re: 7 32} 9 59} 1 24) 5 42) 10 14 
Newville,....... ewe besa 7 50; 10 08} 1 41} 6 00} 10 33 
CAT ISN So ice S53 Wea es 8 13) 10 31] 2 05} 6 25) 10 59 
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AM{P™M{|PM|]|PM]PM/aAM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun- 
day at 5.45 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.10p. m., 3.45 p. m., 6.30 p. 
m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 4 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 


Hagerstown. * Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 
No. 1.)No.3 |No.5.J|No.7.| } {No.9 
Leave— canal POM: )-AM M PM |PM{iPM 
Baltimore ......... 11 50) 4.55! 8 58] 11 40)...... 4 40 
New York .¢¢.si4 8 OO} 12 15]...... 9 BOL. se. 2 00 
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Shippensburg...... 6 OS} ¥ IS} 1 BS! 5 10)...... 9 28 
Waynesboro.......]...... 10 35) 3 001 6 10)..... 40.0... 
Chambersburg.... | 6 32] 9 45) 2 05; 5 35]...... 9 50- 
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Greencastle........ 6 54} 10 06} 2 26] 5 SSI... 10 09 
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Martinsburg..... ars ie ae hs eee be OT oc ba dbek adie 
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Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex. 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9 35 
a.m., 2.25 p. m., 8.40 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 
p.m., also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations 
at 7.48 a. m., and 11.204. m. 

*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


100 ENVELOPES (good paper) with name 
and address neatly printed on for 50 cts., sent 
post paid on receipt of price. Address, 
J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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0. L. STEWART, | 
ONE PRICE ot 
Cash Clothier, 


ACKNOWLEDGED — 


Cheapest Clothing House 


IN HUNTINGDON, 
Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., | 
_ HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington 8t., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
THE LARGEST LINE OF 





China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 
After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. Wesent the photo of the school to France and 


had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


USE FISHER’S BREAD, 
For Sale by all GROCERS, 
G. W. FISHER, 

417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
523 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 861 BRoapDway, NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Srientific America 
"Largest circulation of any scientific aper in the 
world. Rea iret illustrated, N Oo intollivent 
man should be without it, Weekly, $3.00a 
year: $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO 
UBLISHERS, $61 Bruadway, New York City, 











L. BLOOM, 


_ DEALER IN 


Bons, Sins, ats, Sigs, 


- RUBBERS, &c. 


- Ladies’ Fine Shoes a. Specialty 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 


neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- — 
_teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


_ 621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





'L. B. KLINE, 


Photographer, 
518 Washington St., Oo 
: _ HUNTINGDON, PA. 
~ J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 
Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 
Leaders in Footwear, 
515 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB. 
DENTIST, 


509 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
512 514 and 514% Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


hy GODS 
Uh) IN 


HE readers of this paper and 

all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em- 
broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss- 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 


We sell for cash; do a clean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo- 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 


We have a department in which will 
4 be found a choice selection of elegant ar- 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 


gifts, to which we invite special atten- 
tion. 


WILLIAM REED SUM, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. W. ZERBY,. 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 


AND DEALER IN 
Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, : Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptiy Repaired. 


B16 Penn St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





W. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. 


HAZLETT BROS., 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 








DRUGS. 


Everything in the Drug and Drug- 
gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every- 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at | 


STEEL’S, 


S. E. Corner of Diamond, _ 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Finest Soda Water in town. 
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J. L. RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGDON, PA. 





JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, = _ PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 

hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 

from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J.R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
Reguiar Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


‘T. WILDAY BLACK, 
The leading Jeweler, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 


REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 


Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing. 


ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 
CLOTHING 


AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


HUGO MAYER’S | 
Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 


Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JOS. R. CARMON. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 
Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 
One Door West of Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 


- PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Cured Meats, 
One Door West of Opera House, — 
HUNTINGDON, PA. | 


EGGS FOR HATCHING £0” Ros: 2c Single 


Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $l per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh- 


ing to 12 Ibs. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 
Huntingdon Book Bindery. 
Bibles, Hymnals, School Books, re-bound 
“on short notice. 


Magazines and Periodicals 
neatly bound. 


J. W. KING, 


718 Washington Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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BODE’S LAW. 





This law represents very nearly the dis- 
tance of the planets from the sun, with a 
single exception in the case of Neptune. 
The law is as follows: 

O, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384, ete. 
4.4, 4) 4 4 4 4, 4, 4 
Ay 9) 10; :16;. 285-52) 100, 196, 388, °° 

The first series beginning with the sec- 
ond term 3 forms a geometrical series; to 
each term of the first series 4 is added, 
forming the third series. 

Only six planets were known to the an- 
cients; namely, Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. ‘These are 
all visible to the naked eye, and are rep- 
resented in distance from the sun very 
nearly by 4, 7, 10, 16, —, 52, 100, in the 
third series of nwmbers; namely, Bode’s 
Law. In this law we see there is no ce- 
lestial messenger to represent 28, the fifth 
term of the series. 

As soon as astronomers had determined 
the distance of the planets from the sun, 
they found a regular increase in the dis- 
tances as far as the orbit of Mars. This 
led them to search for a law representing 
the planetary distances. Kepler thought 
that the planet corresponding to this 
number was too smalito be visible. Kant 
explained the magnitude of the interval 
between Mars and Jupiter by the size of 
Jupiter, which is by far the largest of the 
planets. ‘‘The zone in which each plan- 
et moved was, according to the philoso- 
pher of Konigsberg, to be regarded as 
the empty store-house from which its 
material had been derived.’’ Lambert 
thought that the body or bodies which 
once occupied this space, might, at some 
time, have been swept away by a great 
comet, and compelled to attend it in its 
wanderings through space. Lambert, 
half in sport and half in earnest, suggest- 
ed what was actually found to be true; 
namely, that bodies existed in this space. 

Ere long these speculations assumed a 


was one striking interruption. 


more definite form. Johann Daniel Titi- 
us, a professor at Wittenberg, in the 
year 1772, showed the existence of a 
remarkable symmetry in the arrangement 
of the bodies of the solar system. There 
The term 
of the series between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter had no representative. About 
this time Johann Elert Bode began his 
long career as leader of astronomical 
thought and work at Berlin. He filled 
this place with a supposed planet. Bode 
was the Director of the Observatory of 
Berlin and directed attention to the law 
worked out by Titius; for this reason it 
received the name of Bode’s Law. On 
March 13, 1781, Sir William Herschel 
discovered Uranus, and the distance was 
well represented by the eighth term of 
the law of Titius. This made astrono- 
mers still more certain that a planet ex- 
isted between Mars and Jupiter. Von 
Zach, in 1785, calculated what he termed 
‘‘analogical’’ elements for this unseen 
body. He began to search for it, and 
kept this in view for fifteen years, when 
he succeeded on September 21, 1800, in 
organizing an astronomical society for the 
express purpose of finding the missing 
planet. He with five other German as- 
tronomers assembled at Lilienthal and 
began their work. He spoke of the 
members as ‘‘celestial police.’’ ‘They di- 
vided the zodiac into twenty-four zones in 
order that they might systematically 
search for the planet. The asssignment 
of the zones to separate observers was 
partly effected, and the association was 
getting into working order, when the 
news arrived that the missing planet had 
already been discovered by a distant 
watcher of the skies, who had been 
working for more than nine years on his 
star-catalogue. 
The planet was discovered by Giu- 
seppe Piazzi, the Sicilian astronomer, on 
the evening of January I, 1801, and was 
named Ceres. Now the search began in 
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earnest, and the searchers were rewarded 
for their labor. Olbers discovered Pallas, 
March 28, 1802; Harding, Juno, Septem- 
ber 2, 1804; Olbers, Vesta, March 29, 
1807; Hencke, Astraea, December 8, 
1845, and Hebe, July 1, 1847; Mr. 
Hind, Iris, August 13, 1847, and Flora, 
October 18, 1847; Mr. Graham, Metis, 
April 15, 1848. These little bodies are 
called Minor Planets or Asteroids. Since 
1848 some have been discovered every 
year. The total number whose orbits 
were calculated up to December 10, 1895, 
was 407. . 

We may learn valuable lessons from 
these men who were devoted to science. 
They labored under difficulties, but were 
rewarded in the erd for their labors. 
The news of the discovery of the first 
asteroid did not reach Bode at Berlin un- 
til March 20, 1801. In the meantime 
Hegel, a young philosopher of Jena, pub- 
lished an article showing that the number 
of planets could not exceed seven, and 
exposed the folly, as he thought, of these 
men who sought a new celestial body 
merely to fill a gap in the series given by 
Titius. In 1830 Hencke, an inhabitant 
of the town of Driessen in Prussia, set to 
work to watch for new planets, and after 
searching for fifteen long years he was 
rewarded for his patience and persever- 
ance on December 8, 1845, and again on 
July 1, 1847. 

The asteroid-hunter selects a portion 
of the sky, usually near the ecliptic, and 
prepares a chart on which he records all 
the stars his telescope will show. The 
preparation of the chart is very tedious 
work, but photography may now be em- 
ployed, and the work much facilitated. 
When the chart 1s once made, he exam- 
ines the portion of the sky which he has 
selected from time to time, comparing 
every object he finds with his chart so 


that he may know whether or not it is on_ 


his chart. If he finds an object not on his 
chart, he has probably discovered a plan- 
et. To settle the question he measures 
with the micrometer the distance of this 
new body from some neighboring stars, 
keeping up the process for several hours. 
If itisa planet it will change its place 
with reference to the neighboring stars, 
and its motion will be in a certain direc- 


tion. Having settled that it is a planet, 
he must now calculate its orbit in order 
to determine whether it is a new planet 
or one already discovered. Its orbit may 
be calculated from three observations 
made when the planet is at different pla- 
ces in its orbit. | 
JosEPH FE. SAYLOR. 


THE BIBLE SESSION. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 





The Bible Term is primarily an edu- 
cational feature of our Winter Term, and 
in this particular the last one was unus- 
ually strong. Bro. Teeter’s argumenta- 
tive discourses on doctrinal themes were 
peculiar for three reasons. They were 
new in arrangement; they were present- 
ed on blackboard in the form of outlines; 
they were almost exclusively scriptural. 
While appreciating the force and value of 
historical and other accessory aids to the 
understanding of the means of salvation, 
Bro. Teeter presented the abundant tes- 
timony of concurrent scriptural readings 
as the best guide to our spiritual enlight- 
enment. —_ 

But not alone for its educational advan- 
tages do we look with pleasure to the 
past Bible Term. At the close of Bro. 
Teeter’s course of sermons, Bro. T. T 
Myers of Philadelphia, began a series of 
meetings in which the power of the Holy 
Spirit manifested itself in the conversion 
of quite a number of our friends in the 
school and town. Bro. Myers soon left 
us also, but the meetings continued with 
increasing interest until the close of the 
month of special Bible work. Altogeth- 
er twenty-four were thus brought into a 
saving relation with Christ. 

The effect of a religious awakening ina 
school is certainly happy in contemplation 
and interesting for study. Having wit- 
nessed several of these general religious 
movements it pleases us to speak of some 
impressions which arise therefrom. In 
this as in all other schools and in all com- 
munities every person assumes his pecu- 
liar attitude toward religion; but perhaps 
after all, there may be only four classes. | 

There are those who claim to recog- 
nize some mysterious, religious tie bind- | 
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ing them to the church organization, who 
answer in the affirmative when asked 


about their profession, or non-profession, 
but whose lives are silent on matters of — 


religion—spiritless. Again there are those 
to whom the tie which brings them into 
union with the Christian Church is not 
mysterious; in whose lives the answer to 
the great question is easily read,—they 
are; they “‘ring well to the striker,’’— 
alive. Then we meet those who have 
never made the choice, but whose atti- 
tude indicates friendliness to all that 
makes for a religious character. Many 
such are of that disposition which con- 
stantly banishes the thought of a serious 
personal application of the sermon. They 


are general in their conversation on relig- - 


lous themes, usually quite cosmopolitan, 


and frequently fervent on temperance or 


missions. One wishes they were fully iden- 
tified with the working Christian force,and 
they see no reason why they are not; yet 
there is no response to the constant invi- 
tation. They wait,—undecided. The 
fourth class includes those who are not 
touched by the spirit of improvenient in 
life. Such do not consider religion eith- 
er generally or specifically. The song or 
the sermon meets no kindred spirits as 
it plays upon the sensitive natures of these 
souls. They do not think,—indifferent, 
As every individual is affected in a spec- 
ial way, a study of the effects would mean 
a study of individuals,—endless; yet may 
we not notice the effect upon each of our 
four classes? Let us notice the re-classi- 
fication of the individuals. ‘The spiritless 
Christian comes to recognize his inconsis- 
tent attitude, makes new resolutions, and 
identifies himself with those who are alive 
in the work. The person who has been 
constantly alive to the needs of his better 
nature, enjoys the re-amination of his 
heretofore spiritless brother, welcomes 
the friend who has been so near, strength- 
ens his own faith, and provides himself 
with a nature which can accomodate it- 
self to the needs of humanity. Perhaps 
the most thoroughly deserted class is that 
of the undecided. He who has shifted 
from one position to another, vainly seek- 
ing some secure position, now finds him- 
self willing at last to be named with those 
who are certain of something definite. 


The salutary influence of this religious 
wave is shown in itseffect upon the mem- 
bership of the fourth class,—the disinter- 
ested. Even that division of our school 
has been lessened in number, either by 
being taken into the role of believers, or 
by being made to think friendly. 

We have spoken of the effects of these 
religious movements from a spiritual 
point of view. How do they operate up- 
on the regular educational work of the 
school? Since there is a manifest inter- 


est in the minds of almost all of the stu- 


dents during these meetings, do they ne- 
glect their studies? Perhaps they do to 
some extent, but the general averages 
during the month of Bible Term have 
never shown any serious falling off. 


But here are some facts, which from 


careful observation of the Faculty and 
others connected with the school, stand 
out in letters of light against the dark 
background of the godless instruction 
and purely intellectual training often 
found in the educational institutions of 
of our country: no one who has ever been 
a student here has ever expressed his re- 
gret for time spent in the religious exer- 
cises; many have expressed their regret 
for not attending these meetings; still 
more have expressed their high apprecia- 
tion of these advantages. It has always 
been recognized as axiomatic in all of our 
classes, that a fact of science is a fact.of 
God; that a man feels deepest and elabor- 
ates mostin his daily studies when he is 
in closest touch with the source of all 
knowledge, God; that schooling finds its 
culmination in the precepts of him who 
said, ‘‘Learn of me.’’ We feel that the 
most effective way by which to place a 
clause in the national constitution recog- 
nizing God and declaring ourselves a 
Christian nation, is to place such a clause 
in the soul-constitution of the American 
youth. This must be accomplished by 
God-fearing teachers, and these teachers 
must be so trained in the higher schools 
and colleges. There is but one conclu- 


sion: Bible Terms, religious educational | 


institutions, and a high regard for that 
education which tends to develop the 
triune man, are the certain means of bring- 
ing about that happy condition to which 
we all aspire. 
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ARBITRATION. 





At this time, when rumors of wars 
come from every quarter of the earth, the 
consideration of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all international questions or dif- 
ferences becomes a very important matter. 
With the advance of civilization, war and 
bloodshed, in the attempt to settle difficul- 
ties between different nations of the earth, 
or internal strife in a nation, ought to be 
an impossibility. 

Whatever progress Christianity has 
made in subduing the nations of the earth, 
it should at least, have so far impressed 
the spirit of 1ts teachings upon the statutes 
of the nation, exalted the spirit of the 
advanced civilization in its progress upon 
the earth, that the establishing of arbitra- 
tion by international agreement or inter- 
national-statutes could be made, not only 
possible, but the established means of 
settlement of all international differences. 

When Christianity reigns as the domi- 
nant principle in the hearts and lives of a 
people, or the subjects of a nation, there 
cat) be no war. It was the prophecy that 
when the Prince of Peace should come to 
reign among the nations of the earth all 
war and “learning war’’ should cease. 
‘‘And he shall judge among many people 
and rebuke strong natures afar off; and 
they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more,’’ (Micah 4: 3. Isaiah 2: 


4) but the spirit of that teaching says, 


‘‘Come now let us reason together.’’ 
This anti-war, or peace principle is not 
anewone. Itis just as old asthe advent 
of Christianity in the world, and has been 
held as a cardinal doctrine by the Breth- 
ren church, and promulgated with its first 
entnciation of principles, and still stands 
as its policy, not alone in international 
disputes, but on all questions of difference. 
And this is the principle of the religion of 
the New Testament, the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and any variation from this evi- 
dences a want of attainment to the stan- 
dard established by the author of the 
Christian religion. The Brethren church 
has no boast to make for having maintain- 
ed this principle from its establishment, 





neither has it any apology to make for 
having maintained the principle almost 
alone in the world, when. war and blood- 
shed were carried on in the name and 
under the sanction of religion. ‘The prin- 
ciple is right, however, aside from all 
thought of religion, or forms of religious 
creeds. Waris wrong. It is brutal and 
inhuman. It is contrary to every prin- 
ciple sustained in human relations; and 
the time has‘come when it should not be 
tolerated anywhere upon the earth. 

The Brethren church has not stood 
alone in its opposition to war, and the 
peaceable settlement of difficulties. The 
Friends have also maintained this princi- 
ple, and with the Brethren practice it in 
the settlement of differences arising among | 
themselves. The apostle Paul must have 
imbibed the principle when he was called 
to the high calling of a minister of the 
Word of Life, and distinctly defines the 
whole question in the sixth chapter of 
Corinthians; and were that principle to 
govern those who profess the religion of 
the new Testament, not only wat would 
be impossible, when a Christian nation 


is concerned, but litigation before the 


courts would be abolished. The Breth- 
ren church maintains this principle, and 
‘“brother does not go to law with brother.”’ 

The principle of arbitration is a safe 
one to teach and commends itself to the 
cool judgement of all men everywhere. 
Even the savage nations have in times 
past maintained a similar policy in differ- 
ent parts of the world, before they knew 
of Christian teaching, as the best policy. 
In the earlier years of the history of this 
country, this was the established practice 
among a number of the tribes of the sav- 
age race occupying the great north-west: 
and it is to be a matter of regret that their 
practice was destroyed by the advent 
aniong them of those who professed the 
Christian religion, and failed to carry out 
its principles, in their dealings with 
them, and it was by this failure that their 
savage minds were inflamed in passion, 
and they were driven to war and the 
bloody acts that afterward characterize 
their doings. 

The principle of arbitration is a safe 
one to maintain everywhere and to teach 
in all the schools of the world. It embod- 

















ies the highest patriotism, for ‘‘Patriotism 
must be founded in great principles, and 
supported by great virtues.’’ ‘There are 
patriots who were not warriors, and the 
greatest love shown for one’s country is 
manifested in the best service he can ren- 
der his country; and as war is an evil, a 

curse, these who serve their country by 
teaching, introducing and maintaining 
principles adverse to war, and favorable 
to. arbitration are the noblest patriots, and 
deserve the commendation of the good 
and virtuous. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


THE PEDAGOGUE. 





Of all the terms that are applied to him 
whose duty it is to lead and instruct the 
youth of our land, none isso appropriate, 
none so beautiful in meaning as ‘‘peda- 
gogue.’’ The word itself in its meaning 
bears the characteristics of the person 
represented. Its derivation is from the 
Greek word, ‘‘paidagogos,’’ which means 
a child leader. 

Because of its flavor of antiquity, there 
hovers about the term ‘‘pedagogue,’’ a 
delightful air of ancient mystery. He 
who bears the name at present should 
represent the excellencies which the word 
has gained in its changes of meaning. In 
Athenian life the pedagogue was a trusty 
slave, too old to perform active labor, 
who was to be the constant attendant of 
the Athenian youth. Gradually it came 
to mean one who guides and instructs the 
young. | 

From the ancient slave, the nineteenth 
century pedagogue has developed into one 
of the most powerful formative factors of 
national and social life. He is no longer 


‘dependent on the favor of princes, and: 


his influence has been gained by merit, 
not artifice. He is no longer aslave, but 
a public servant. The typical pedagogue 
occupies a very exalted and responsible 
position. His duties mey te classified 
as official and social. In his official ca- 
pacity he stays in the school-room. He 
is the most important person here, and 
is recognized as authority. His work 
here is to teach by precept and example. 
He must give instruction in the branches 
of the school’s curriculum. In delving 
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into the great mine of knowledge, he 
must lead the pupil step by step from the 
known to the unknown. 

In the successful school there must be 
an atmosphere of interest and love for the 
work in hand. The teacher’s zeal for 
education | should constantly inspire the 
pupil to “‘covet learning’s prize,’’ and 
sooner or later, ‘‘to climb her heights and 
take it.” He must manifest whole-soul- 
ed energy in everything if he would be a 
successful teacher. 

The inspiration thus given will be a 
constant incentive to the pupil, and will 
therefore be worth more than all the text- 
book instruction. In fact, the prepara- 
tion of the daily lessons, and the teach- 
ing of the various classes is a small part 
of the teacher’s work in the school-room. 
He must also be concerned in the develop- 
ment of the child’s physical being. He 
must provide healthful surroundings in 
and around the school-room. He must 
teach the pupil that his body is the house 
in which his soul lives; that it is fearfully 
and wonderfully made; that it is given 
him to live in, and to enjoy his life on the 
earth; that he must keep it healthy and 
respectable; that if this wonderful machin- 
ery gets out of order, he becomes miser- 
able as a result of his negligence or indis- 
cretion in its proper use; that he should 
aim to make it a fit temple for the dwell- 
ing of God’s spirit; that he should strive 
to possess a well cultivated mind in a 
sound body. 

The teacher is in a degree responsible 
for the moral training of the child. This 
part of the teacher’s work is too much 
neglected. It is true that ‘‘knowledge is 
power,’’ but is also true that ‘knowledge 
without a principle to regulate it may 
make a man a powerful villain.’’ That 
education which does not pass into action 
is dangerous. For the more one goes on 
thinking the right and doing the wrong, 
the greater the degeneration of the indi- 
vidual. So that our children should re- 
ceive proper moral training in their youth 
that they may be safe when knowledge 
is given them. 

- This training must be given by precept 
aid by example. The teacher’s example 
before his school is far-reaching in its re- 
sults, and: therefore should be faultless. 
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He should be a living epistle of truth and 
right, known and read of all men. His 
example teaches as words can never teach. 
What we would have our pupils, we must 
be ourselves. It is also true that what 
we are, our pupils will be. 

The teacher must try to implant in the 
child’s heart, true ideas of life,*its duties 
and its pleasures. 
work of the public school teacher is more 
important than that of the minister. We 
have all realized, and some of us very 
sensibly, that the first step in the direction 
of right and wrong is the most important. 
Visit our prisons and reformatories, our 
work-houses and penitentiaries, and this 
question presses itself on your mind, 


‘“Why are these men here?’’ They were 


once children like others. Some perhaps 
on account of their extreme way wardness, 
~ but most because of a wrong education. 
They have violated the laws of their land 
not because of their extraordinary wick- 


edness, but from the weakness of their 


moral principle. That compass of the 
soul over life’s sea, the conscience was 
neglected in childhood. And thus the 
ship-wreck of those people is traced to 
the early training given them, or to its 
neglect by parents and teacher. 

The pedagogue in his .social capacity 
may exert a powerful influence for good. 
Indeed, he is not able to teach a success- 
ful school, unless he becomes personally 
acquainted with all his patrons. He 
should make frequent visits to the homes 


of his pupils, manifesting a deep interest - 


in their welfare. He should have refin- 
ed manners and be friendly toward all. 
Thus he will create an interest in educa- 
tion throughout his community. And as 
a result people will be pleased to inspect 
his work in the school-room. 

When the closest co-operation of the 
parent is obtained, then much good can 
be done. Then it is evident that the 
teacher has won the confidence of his 
patrons. The teacher is often an efficient 
auxiliary to parental responsibility, and 
where home training has been deficient, 
children imbibe purity and uprightness 
from the teacher’s moral atmosphere. 
What teacher has not seen an unloved 
child’s heart open to his loving sympathy ? 
No one can estimate the train of good or 


In this respect the 


branches. 
‘normal schools, academies, and colleges. 


evil results which follow the teacher's 
work. | 

The parent and teacher are the shapers 
of the destiny of the present and future 
generation. Their work when properly 
performed will fill our land with happy 
homes. It will bring the choicest bless- 
ings to our posterity. Crime will be di- 
minished and jails will be useless. The 
great amount of money expended to hold 
criminal courts, and sustain reformatories 
might be used to christianize the heathen. 
The saloon and billiard hall will be chang- 
ed into a public library. Drunkards, 
gamblers, and beggars will not be found 
among us; and the many blessings; em- 
anating from the Christian home and 
school will be manifest everywhere. 

What of the literary qualifications of 
the pedagogue? From what I have said 
we must conclude that no one should en- 
ter the profession carelessly, or without 
a full conception of the magnitude of the 
work. He who does so, disgraces the 
name of pedagogue, and fails in the pro- 
fession and through such inefficiency the 
profession suffers most. The pedagogues 
of our higher institutions are numerous 
and important, but the public school 
teacher must reach the heart of the 
masses. His work may never bring cele- 
brity, yet if it has been done right, the 
good accomplished justifies the effort. 

The pedagogue’s education should be 
academic and normal. Thorough schol- 
arship is an actual necessity to do good 
work. He must know more than he is 
required to teach. The teacher’s knowl- 
edge should have a broad foundation. 
His scholastic attainments should have a 
wide range beyond the field of common 
This may be obtained at our 


But before he is fully competent for his 
work he must have skill in teaching. 
This he may acquire by taking a profes- 
sional course which acquaints thoroughly 
with the science and art of teaching. 

The pedagogue should. be well-inform- 
ed in the fields of general knowledge. 
Culture and refinment are two much- 
sought acquirments. He moulds. the 
sentiment of the community in which he 
resides. He is expected to be a walking 
dictionary and encyclopedia combined. 
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Therefore, he can not expect to meet with 
extraordinary success if he has not made 
special preparations, and is not devoting 
all his time to his work. _ 

The value of the ancient idea of trust- 


- worthy guidance.of the young should be~ 


recognized, and those who appoint teach- 
ers should question not only the scholar- 
ship, but the applicant’s moral character. 
I hope the day may soon come when this 
will constitute a part of the applicant's 
examinations.. : 

Though teaching may scarcely be call- 
ed a proffession, yet history’s pages are 
dotted with the names of noble peda- 
gogues in every age. Among the most 
prominent, I mention Socrates, Cicero, 
Bacon, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Payne, Jacotot, and Horace Mann. From 
the lives of these men we may renew our 
failing strength with their inspiration, 
and their exalted ideas may serve as a 
remedy for aimless work. 

DANIEL C. REBER. 


It seems incredible, that, in a Christian 
country, such as the United States of 
America is recognized to be, it could be 
possible that the great, organized army of 
men engaged in the ruinous work of liquor 
selling should be permitted to continue 
their work under the sanction of law, and 
the protection of a great system, such as 
this country has established for the gov- 
ernment and happiness of its people, and 
those who seek a refuge under its laws: 
and that their business can enjoy the pat- 
ronage that makes it profitable. 

We have scarcely passed out of the 
shadow of the great things that were pre- 
sented from all the world, and made the 
city of Chicago during the Columbian 
year, and thereafter, a familiar by-word 
for all the nations; our ears have scarce 
lost the melody of the singing and praying, 
and our soul the inspiration of the great 
speeches, addresses and discussions under 
the name of religion, for the betterment 
of the world; our eyes have scarce lost the 
image of the miles of petitions against 
the selling of liquor when the word comes, 
even from the place of the ‘‘White City”’ 
that it is the arena for the operation of six 
thousand six hundred of these dens of 
ruin, and destruction. 





Froebel, 


The question must force itself upon the 
reflecting mind, which way are we drift- 
ing? Forward or backwards? - Surely, 
the existence of such an army of the min- 
isters of death, in one city of this goodly 
land, leading souls -to ruin, under sanc- 
tion of laws enacted by a Christian people, 
does not look as though we were rapidly 
approaching the time when the the king- 
doms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of our Lord and his Christ. 

A similar condition, in relation to liquor 
selling, and drunkard making,—candi- 
dates for eternal perdition,—exists in 
nearly all the large cities of this country; 
and yet legislators, law makers of every 
grade, and the judges who administer 
the laws, turn a deaf ear to the pleadings 
of those who, in a philanthropic spirit, 
are working to remedy the evil, and sterm 
the tide, sweeping its annual harvest of 
thousands of valuable lives into the pit of 
destruction aud despair: and these things, 
which should stir the hearts of all Chris- 
tian people go on unobstructed. 


The habit of careful reading is a very 
important feature in educational work, 
and should always be encouraged. The — 
current news of the time, relating to the 
world’s doings is found in the daily and 
weekly papers: but there is an import&nt 
part of education and educational pro- 
gress, which is discussed only in the ed- 
ucational, scientific, and literary maga- 
zines, and other periodicals devoted to 
special interests; and one cr more of these. 
should be found in each family in the 
land, as an aid to other meaus of educa- 
tion. A ta-te for reading would thus be 
formed, and minutes, and even hours oth- 
erwise idly spent would be devoted to a 
ost important purpose. 


Can a young man who is attempting to 
mould his life after the pattern of the 
Christ-model, become a politician, inter- 
ested in the great questions which mark 
the heart-beats of the nations? This 
question often comes to young men, and 
although it may rot be answered in thought 
or word, yet they live an answer. If to 
be a politician means, with Lowell, ‘‘a 
man who has his country’s highest and 
present good close his heart,’’ there can be | 
but one consi: tent answer: be a politician. 
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During the past few weeks the scientif- 
ic world has been moved, literally, by the 
discovery of the X rays, by Prof. Roent- 
gen, and their application to photography. 
Much has been said, in scientific circles, 
and much more has been written about 
the wonderful effects produced in the ap- 
plication of this discovery. Already it 
has threatened to revolutionize the prac- 
tice of surgery, so far as fractures and 
diseased structures are concerned. The 
bones of the different parts of the living 
body have been photographed, bullets 
and other foreign substances located in 
tissues, the condition of the bones in 
fractured limbs determined, and many 
other strange things accomplished. These 
rays are represented as penetrating many 
substarices heretofore supposed to be per- 
fectly opaque. An alluminum case is 
made to be as luminous as light itself. 
These X rays are not refracted in passing 
from one medium to another, as the cath- 
ode rays are, but pass through different 


substances, varying in density between - 


complete opacity; and almost full trans- 
parency, without reflection or refraction. 

Others, scientists, and investigators 
have experimented, and almost hourly 
new discoveries have been made; and 
while part of the scientific world has been 
working backwards over the ground, an- 
other part has advanced: and while it was 


supposed that the limit of human discov- 
ery had been reached, we are suddenly 
carried away beyond the former limit, 
and shown the possibility of greater vic- 
tories to be won in the field of science. 

’ Prof. Roentgen discovered that he could 
photagraph the bones in a living hand, 
arm or leg, the lead in a pencil, metal 
balls through a pill box, the coins through 
a leather purse; but others have shown 
that the different layers of structures of 
the body may be photographed success- 
ively, showing nerves, arteries, muscles, 
and organs, thus practically making lum- 
inous the dark places, and bringing to 
light diseased structures the condition of 
which were not previously known. 

But, even this new discovery of the X 
ray is not wholly new, but like many 
other things that have accidentally come 
under the notice of men who were seek- 
ing something else, had been found and 
not recognized as of any value. It was 
first observed by John Cavendish in 1773, 
but being unable to account for it or put 
it to any practical use he dropped the 
matter, and his knowledge was allowed 
to lie in obscurity for over a century. 

There are many things about us, that, 
were we to get an accidental view of them 
we would be affrighted. We know little 
of the terrific forces that are moving 
about us unobserved, and when one of 
these becomes known it is rather by ac- 
cident than through studied investigation. 
Many of the forces, in nature, that have 
become known, were rather stumbled up- 
on by accident, than discovered, because 
they were supposed or known to exist 
and sought out. The field of discovery 
has scarcely been entered.’ One reason — 
why more progress has not been made, 
has been because men have been hold- 
ing on, so tenaciously to the little 


. that has accidentally became known, 


and have not been willing to admit — 
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the existence of anything better beyond. 

We scarcely know the alphabet of elec- 
tricity. Only a few years ago it was look- 
ed upon as a toy for amusement, and the 
idea of its application as a power was rid- 
iculed by the most learned scientists. 
The application of knowledge is very slow. 
How many had observed the delicate lum- 
inous thread of light dart from the clouds 
to earth, touch the great oak that could 
withstand the severe blasts of the au- 
tumn and winter, or the hurricanes of the 
summer, and splinter it into fragments, 
and yet did not learn that it represented 
a power that it was impossible to antago- 
nize, and so learn to control, and apply 
it. But we know almost as little of the 


real power of electricity even now. We 


note the invisible current carry the load- 
ed trolley car up incredible grades, as 
though it had always been thus, but of 
the limit of that power we know nothing. 

We predict that when our eyes are op- 
ened we will see forces moving about us 
that would now affright us: yet one by 
one we are forced into a knowledge of 
them, even unwillingly as it may be. As 
we write, beyond the middle of the night, 
men are working patiently along some 
promising line of discovery, and the un- 
expected becomes developed; and it -may 
be too that they will become affrighted 
and flee away as did John Cavendish, and 
their trace not be discovered for another 
century. Still hopeful progress is being 
' made, and before this century closes the 
most wonderful CISCOVEHIES will have been 
recorded. 


The Ecuo editors solicit contributions 
of suitable articles, from those who are 
interested in our work, and desire to be 
helpful with us in advancing the standard 
of education among us. Weneed a num- 


ber of articles for eaeh monthly issue, and 
the help of our friends is asked. 


By the recall of General and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, who had charge of the 
Salvation Army forces in America, quite 
a little stir has been created both inside 


of the ranks and among the interested 


public. No official reason is assigned for 
the action of the commander in chief of 
this band of reformers, except that he be- 
lieves that it is not good for a leader to re- 
main in command of one division of the 
army too long. The army has done some 
good work in the cities of this country, 
although we usually hear no tone of ap- 
proval of its plans and actions from the 
churchman. We shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss here the methods of Salvation Army 
warfare, but we now wonder whether a 

Salation Army should be a necessity, 
If the ideal of the Christian Church were 
a reality, no. If the Christian Church 
were an ideal-real, instead of a real-ideal 
condition, would any independent organi- 
zation for mission work, slum work, tem- 
perance work, charity work, be necessary? 


No, for the work of the Church embraces 


all these. Shall we say then that in pro- 
portion as we feel the need for these inde- 
pendent organizations, the Christian 
Church is failing in her sphere of useful- 
ness and is coming short of the ideal? Is 
the organization of a Prohibition Party, a 
Salvation Army, a Pentecost Band, ora 
Young Men’s Christian Association, an 
indication of the inadequacy of the Chris- 
tian Church to provide for the growing 
demand that .more shall be done for the 
betterment of humanity? The Church 
should have means in her own faith and 
under her own authority to provide every 
person who is aroused to the needs of his 
fellow man, with a principle by which and 
a place in which to save others. It ought 
not to be necessary for a man to affiliate 
himself with several organizations in or- 
der to obey all the precepts of the Great 
Teacher. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 





H. B. Landis, ’94, was a visitor at the 
college on February 29th. 

Miss Lena A. Mohler, ’95, is teaching 
a spring term in the public schools near 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Charles C. Ellis, of the Soiiese faculty, 
visited Hagerstown, Maryland, in Feb- 
ruary and preached four sermons duri ing 
his stay at that place. . saa 

Michael H. Ritchey, who was called to 
a position shortly before graduating from. 
the Business Course, writes that he has 


a good place and that he is succeeding 
in his work. 


Dr. James G. Lane, whe was a student 


here in ’83 and ’84, is now a pratticing - 


dentist in Philadelphia, and a demonstra- 
tor in the Dental School of the Universary 
of Pennsylvania. 


Keefer Barnhart, a Juniata busines 
graduate, and now a clerk in the Peoples’ 
Bank, Hagerstown, Maryland, writes that 
he expects to visit the college, at the com- 
ing commencement. 


The Spring term will begin March 2 3d, 
when a largely increased attendance of 
students is expected. Meanwhile every- 
one is busy preparing for the reviews and 
examinations which close the work of the 
present term. 


A sociable was given by the ladies on 
the evening of February 28th in Students’ 
Hall. After refreshments had been serv- 
ed in room ‘‘B,’’ a pleasant evening was 
spent in the Library where the presence 
of many books added inspiration to the 
conversation. 


In addition to the literary societies, 
there are two debating clubs among the 
boys which give training in public speak- 
ing. They are called ‘‘Philomathean’’ 
and ‘‘Elite,’’ and in their meetings the 
members engage in debate, extempore 
speaking, and parlimentary drill. 


The twentieth anniversary of the Ec- 
lectic Literary Society will be held in the 
College Chapel, Friday evening, April 
r7th. An interesting program will be 
given, and all former students are encour- 
aged to return at this time and to help 
make this occasion a pleasant reunion. 


half a dozen niggers and Laura.”’ 


The sixth annual convention of the city 
and borough school superintendents of. 
Pennsylvania was held at Altoona, March 
5th and 6th, and the evening lecture be- 
fore this body of educators was given by 
President M. G. Brumbaugh on the sub- 
ject, ‘The Function of Nature in Public 
School Training.” 


A new institution with the name ‘‘Gem 
City Classical School,’’ has been started 
at Dayton, Ohio, by O. P. and William 
Hoover. Mr. Perry Hoover was a stu- 
dent here in ’82 and since then has stud- 
1ed at Mt. Morris College, DePauw Uni- 
versity, and in Germany, and is well pre- 
pared to conduct successfully such a school. 


The catalogue of ’91 and ’g2 records 
the name of Sada Earnest as a student, 
but now she writes from Manassas, Vir- 
ginia, as Mrs, D. F. Dibert and tells how — 
home duties are shared by two persons. 
Juniata is further represented in that part 
of Virginia by E. E. Blough, a student of. 

’92 and ’93, who is actively engaged as a 
carpenter and builder. 


The oceupation of W. W. Kulp, astu- 
dentin ’79 and ’80 of the then ‘‘Normal,’’ 
is fully explained by his advertisement 
which appears in this paper. He seems 
to be much interested in his business, but 
when he writes to Juniata, he always has 
something to say-about Mrs. Kulp, who 
is remembered by her school friends as 
Esther Bosserman, and who graduated 1 inl 
the class of ’80. 


R. L. Himes, ’88, is professor of math- 
ematics in the State Normal School at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, and we may 
judge of his prosperity in the ‘“‘Sunny 
South’’ from what he wrote recently to a 
friend at Juniata. He gave the following 
inventory of his possessions: ‘‘I have one 
horse, two cows, four calves, eight pigs, 
fifteen chickens, four turkeys, two babies, 
Per- 
haps it should be explained that “Laura” 
is Mrs. Himes. 


All members of the Brethren. denomi- 
nation are interested in ‘‘the first church’’ 
at Germantown, Pa., andin its preserva- 
tion. G. N. Falkenstein, ’82, is pastor of 
the congregation which meetsin the his- 
toric building, and through his efforts a de- 
scendant of Alexander Mack has become 
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interested in the place and has offered to 
build a new church on condition that the 
old house of worship and the graveyard 
be keptintact. These terms were freely 


accepted by the congregation, and are | 


gratifying to the church in general. 


Prof. Frank L. Whipple, who had 
charge of the department of Latin and 
Greek here from ’85 to’87, now holds a 
similar position at West Chester State 
Normal School. Since leaving Hunting- 
don, Mr. Whipple has taken advanced 
courses of instruction at Andover and 
Harvard, and has done acceptable work 
in the pulpit as well as in the class room. 
For several years the West Chester school 
has had in its faculty two more of our 
former teachers, Prof. F. H. Green and 
Miss Sarah S. Kirk, who are kindly re- 
membered by all who came under their 
instruction at this place. 7 

The following are the latest accessions to the 
College Library: 

‘‘American Literature,’’ Richardson. 2 vols. 
Donated by N. W. Rinehart, Union, Ohio. 

‘‘School of Life,’’ Theodore F. Seward. Donat- 
ed by Eld. Daniel Vaniman, McPherson, Kan. 

“Trine Immersion,’’? James Quinter. Donat- 
ed by Mary N. Quinter. 

‘“Westminster,’’ Walter Besant. Donated by 
Elite Club, Juniata College. 

‘‘Photographs of Emminent Statesmen and 
Politicians,’? Thomas C. Seidell. 

‘‘The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott.’ 


“The Makers of Modern Rome,’’ Mrs. Olip- 
hant, 


‘‘American Commonwealth,’? James Bryce. 
Vol. II. i 

‘History of the United States,’?’ McMaster. 
Vol. IV. 


“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties,”' Rich. | 

‘History of Greece,’’ Ernst Curtius. Trans- 
lated from the German by A. W. Ward. 5 vols. 

The familiar tones of the tower bell are 
seldom heard now, for its messages are 
given by a more modern device. Elec- 
tric bells in the halls of the three build- 
ing, and connected with an electric clock 
in the office, mark the time and periods 
for Juniata’s busy people. The old gong 
has also been laid aside, but electric bells 
are but little more regular than the gong 
as it was handled by the faithful steward, 
Mr. Keeny. The new clock saves much 
labor and it 1s further appreciated because 
the money for its purchase was contribut- 
ed by students of the college and by bus- 
iness men of Huntingdon. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


WAHNEETA. 








CHARLES O. BEERY, Correspondent. 





The following is an oration delivered by J. H. 
Glazier before the Wahneeta Society, Feb. 22, 
1896: 


OUR NATION. 





A nation is a body of people inhabiting 
the same country, or united under the 
saine sovereign or government. ‘Thus it 
isa great, grand institution ‘‘of the people, 
by the people, for the people.’’ ‘There 
are many nations on the earth, and they 
are all different. Those of ancient times 
are gone. Rome, which once held the 
power and grandeur of the world, has lost 
its influence and lives only for its past. 
Greece, which in the time of Alexander 
caused the civilized world to tremble, has 
passed into the background. Why? Be- 
cause the inhabitants of those countries 
did not form the nation, but bent their 
wishes to their sovereigns. 

In later times we find the same results 
from about the same conditions. The 
nobility of England and France held the 
power. The people were but a second 
consideration, and we all know the r2- 
sult. 

But let us leave this eastern hemisphere 
and cross the ocean. As nearer we ap- 
proach America, behold the sight! ‘The 
clouds are rent and from around their 


silvery linings appears the open sky, and 


in its depths of blue, flash and sparkle 
stars. The black clouds are transformed 
to brilliant red, and here and there burst 
forth beams of celestial white. The waves 
are calmed, the roaring wind is hushed, 
and the meaning of this vision is revealed, 
‘tis the ‘‘Stars and Stripes.”’ 


‘‘When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes, 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 

Then, from her mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave within his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land.” 


Is it not a fact that the flag of a nation 
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receives just as much praise and honor, 
as the nation itself recetved and deserved 
at first? Then this nation of ours must 
have deserved just as much honor and 
glory at first, and all along, as the glor- 
ious Stars and Stripes receive now. 

I shall not stop to discuss the many 
ways in which the United States must be 
acknowledged to be the grandest nation 
that adorns the earth. Ishall but glance 
at a few. Years ago when France was 
hurrying down the path of destruction be- 
cause of theexcess of the nobles, England 
in her greediness, tried to crush the strug- 
gling band of earnest workers in America. 
France aided us, and by these combined 
forces, the enemy was repulsed; and 
America was free. The ignorant peas- 
ants of France rejoiced for America's 
freedom, but in contrast they were bitter- 
ly impressed with their own condition. 
That impression grew and waxed hot, 
until those uncouth, unlearned peasants 
rose ¢7 masse, grasped the sword of war 
and marched on to liberty and freedom. 
Was not America, therefore, the indirect 
liberator of those helpless, pampered peo- 
ple? | 

There is another fact, the mere exis- 
tence of which acknowledges her suprem- 
acy. Ever since the United States in her 
infancy grappled with, and conquered 
England, she has held a place of pre-em- 
inence among the nations. Whenever 
any of them got into trouble, they imme- 
diately flew to her protecting arms for 
shelter, and even England, with all her 
bravado, paled before a league of some of 
the nations, and came to seek aid of the 
United States. This simple fact is an ac- 
knowledgement of our nation’s power. 

But these facts are as nothing in 
comparison to the final one, of which 
America is so proud. When, years ago, 
those humble men and women boarded 
that grand old ship, the Mayflower, and 
sailed until they struck the solid rock of 
_ America’s coast, another era began. No 
more were France and England to hold 
the world at their command; no more were 
haughty magnates to grind the nations 
under their heels, for a mightier nation 
was born, destined to stand pre-eminent 
before the world. Then it was that Prov- 
idence set its seal of approval on the new 


born land, and that seal was Washington! 
This is what America is proud of. Never 
before nor since has there been such a 
man. 

Take in comparison Alexander, who 
caused the civilized nations to quake; be- 
fore whom the world bowed in submis- 
sion; whose name rang and reverberated 
down the corridors of time.. Was he not 
perfect as a leader? But draw aside the 
veil that screens the inner man from out- 
ward eyes, and you will replace it imme- 
diately with horror. Alexander was a 
debauched criminal, and his intemperance 
dragged him to a premature death. | 

Take Cesar. He’s the man whose 
vanquished enemies loved him: whose no- 
ble heart beat in harmony and sympathy 
with virtue. But sad it is to know, that 
his manhood was marred by that mon- 
ster,—jealousy. He became its victim, 
because envying the power of his great 
rival, Pompey, and when the assassins’ 
daggers drank the blood of the noble 
Ceesar, he fell, bowed at last before the 
statue of Pompey and at the foot of the 
judgment seat above. 

Just so I might compare one after an- 
other; but high in the zenith, like a 
brilliant star, stands out Washington, 
‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.’ And 
that name will ever ring: that name will 
be echced back from every mountain side: 
that name will e’re produce a melody to 
the ears of men, like the music of a thou- 
sand waterfalls; and the winds on invisi- 
ble wings will carry over all the earth 
that beloved name,—Washington, ‘‘the 
father of his country.”’ 





ORIENTAL. 





D. C. REBER, Correspondent. 





After a recess of five weeks, owing to 
the series of sermons delivered in the 
evening during the special Bible term, 
the literary societies resume their usual 
work. 

Following is a list of questions for de- 
bate discussed by the societies: 

1. Aesolved, That the statesman should 
have more honor than the warrior. 

2. FKesolved, That genius is not innate. 
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3. Resolved, That Napoleon was a great- 
er general than Washington. 

4. Resolved, ‘That climate effects civili- 
zation more than government. 

5. Resolved, That a liar is more injuri- 
ous to a country than a thief. 

6. Resolved, That pride causes more 
misery than ignorance. 

7. Resolved, That the steam engine is 
_ more beneficial than the printing press. 

8. Resolved, That whatever is, is right. 

9. Resolved. That a hilly and moun- 
tainous country is preferable to a level 
country. | | 

10. esolved, That Canada should be 
annexed to the United States. | 

The society was recently favored with 
carefully prepared essays by Ella Arnold, 
subject, ‘‘Fancy Work;’’ by H. D. Metz- 
ger, subject, ‘‘Music;’’ and by Emma 
Detwiler, subject, ‘‘What is Worth 
While ?”? 


The society has passed a resolution that 


the applauding of performances by its 
members be discontinued. ‘This decision 
heartily receives the approbation of the 
faculty and is in accord with all well con- 
ducted literary organizations. 

We here note a few facts of interest 
from Orientals ‘‘in the field’: Mr. H. M. 
Sell is reading law at Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
with W. I. Woodcock, Esq. He likes it 
_ and expects to be admitted to the bar by 
Dec. 2, 1898. His brother D. Elmer Sell 
is teaching the ‘‘young idea’’ how to sing, 
at. Altoona and Puzzletown. Mr. W. L. 
Shafer, another Oriental, called to sub- 
scribe for the Ecuo and reports the suc- 
cess that he has achieved while teaching 
in W.-Va. He credits the merits of this 
success largely to the excellent training 
received from the advantages offered by 
the Oriental society. May all the work- 


ers take courage by ‘‘still achieving, still 


pursuing’’ the society’s motto: ‘‘We 
know no zenith.’’ Who willreport to us 
next? 


The following persons were elected act- 
ive members of the society during the 
present term: Misses Mary Harley, Carrie 
Exmoyer, Iva Replogle, Florence Redin- 
ger, Alice Kurtz, May L. Dubbel, Millie 
Reece, Amy L. Roop, Sara C. Reiff, Elsie 
M. Garret, Minnie Showalter, and Emma 
I. Moffit.  Messers Chas. A. Huyett, G. 


H. Bigley, W. H. Hamilton, W. M. 
Strayer, J. R. Davis. | 

The present officers are, President, I. C. 
Holsopple; Vice President, James Wid- 
dowson; Secretary, Sarah Harley; Editor, 
A. J. Detwiler; Treasurer, Elias Gibson, 
Chorister, I. Bruce Book; Pianist, Clara 
Sanders; Librarian, M. N. Mikesell; Sec. 
of Executive Sessions, I. B. Whitehead: 
Critic, H. D. Metzger; Committee on In- 
vitations, Bessie Rohrer; Doorkeeper, J. 
H. Hollinger. During the last Fall term 
a special programme was rendered by the 
society. It was an effort to reproduce the 
“Backwoods Literary Society’’ of fifty 
years ago. One.of the novel features of 
this programme was an impeachment 
scene. A special committee of which C. 
C. Ellis was chairman prepared the pro- 
gramme. 


Our society’s library has been steadily 
growing and at present numbers one-hun- 
dred and sixteen volumes. It has re- 
ceived about fifteen volumes recently. 
This addition includes four volumes do- 
nated by Miss May Oller, of Waynesboro. 
We recommend to other Orientals‘‘in the 
field’’ to remind the society that they 
have not forgotten their interest in its 
growth by a similar much-appreciated gift. 
We quote the names of the volumes added: 
English Pastorals, Browning and Whit- 
man, Dante and His Ideals, Pepy’s Diary, 
5 vols., Hans Breitman in Germany, The 
Puritans in Germany, England and Hol- 
land, 2 vols. Recreations of Christopher 
North was donated by J. C Reiff. Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard, Two Years on the 
Alabama, Twenty-five Letters on English, 
and Stepping Heavenward comprise Miss 
Oller’s gift. 

W. C. Hanawalt, of Roaring Springs, 
Pa., the first charter member of the Ori- 


tal Society, attended a business meeting 


lately. Mr. Hanawalt has done much 
for the society in gaining for it earnest, 
creditable members. 


‘The only equalizers in the word are 
books; the only treasure house open to all 
comers is a library; the only wealth which 
will not decay is knowledge; the only 
jewel which you can carry beyond the 
grave 1s wisdom.’’—/, Langford. 








JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1895, AND CONTINUES I3 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
President of the College. Instrumental Music. 
Literature, Piulosepey: and Pedagogy. CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Assistant in English Department. 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, ae J. C. REIFF, 
and History. Assistant in English Department. 
W. J. SWIGART, - . eames = Bere 
; pay 8 ; Assistant in Mathematics. 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 


Geography. 
- I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, Bee 


Greek and Latin. G. W. SNAVELY, 


Principal of Business Department. 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 


Mathematics and Astronomy. Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 


Stenography and Typewriting. 
5S. B. HECKMAN, 


Ep. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 


Dean of Bible Department. 


DAVID EMMERT, J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. Life of Christ and Exegesis. 
WM. BEERY, A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. Lecturer on Hygiene. 








* sented, 
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Juniata College Announcement. 





School Year of 1895-96. 





The Spring Term of the JunraTA COLLEGE 
opens Monday, March 23, 1896, and continues 
thirteen weeks. 

No College in this country has increased as 
rapidly during this financial depression as the 
JUNIATA. We are grateful for the growth of a 
school that bears so good a name, and has done 
so much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for the 
responsible duties in life’s work. We desire to 
maintain all the work that we have been doing 
at its present high standard, and we will, if 
study and experience count for anything, make 
the work better than ever before. 

Every department of the CoLLEGE is thor- 
oughly equipped, and in excellent working or- 
der to afford the very best training, and do thor- 
ough work under the teachers selected to lead 
the students in their studies. We have added to 
our departments, a regular Collegé Preparatory 
Course, and we will have the Classical Course 
in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the buildings; 
and the students who comie for the Special Bible 
Term or at any timie during the year, will find 
the course of study so entirely different and 
improved, that they will receive largely increas- 
ed returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 


and laboratory work are conducted along these 


lines. Increased power and skill must result 
fron the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer- 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup- 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre- 
A special feature of the work will be 


the presentation of mathematical and mechani- 
cal work, preparatory toa thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and archi- 
tecture. 

Courses in French, German, Angio-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the NEW ELEC- 
TIVES in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this Course may now be 
taken as a complete College Preparatory Course. 
Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular CLas- 
SICAL COURSE in this College. The work in 
this Course will be thoroughly correlated and 
fitted to the most modern College ideas. | 

Teachers, here, find method in all the work 
they may select. Allthe branches required in 
public school work are taught in a manner 
emphasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, 
including Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all 
in the hands of competent and experienced 
teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The latest 
good, and the most philosophic work will be 
explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along every scho- 
lastic and professional line. We have no room 
for idlers, We are crowded with earnest, con- 
scientious workers. The spirit of the work is 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen- 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, 
comfort and healthfulness of the students in the 
college buildings, are additional atttactions of 
the institution. The centre of the student life 
is in the dormitories, which heretofore have 
been inadequate to the school’s growing num- 
bers. During past Spring terms a large num- 
ber of students had to be accommodated with 
private boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accommodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, President, 
Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Lhe Chautauquan, the representative periodi- 
cal of the Chautaquan Literary and Scientific 
Circle appears regularly on the tables of the 
College reading room, through the kindness of 
its editor Dr. Theodore L. Flood. This periodi- 
cal is always up to date on current topics; and, 
besides containing a large amount of the ‘‘Re- 
quired readings’ of the Circle presents each 
month niany valuable contributions on scientif- 
ic and literary topics. Meadville, Pa. 


Popular Science. New York, is a storehouse 
filled from first page to last, with matter of very 
great interest to students of all classes. It is 
the successor to the old Aoston Journal of 
Chemistry conducted by the late James R. 
Nicholos, M. D., and which maintained a very 
high standing in scientific matters. Under its 
present management its scope has been greatly 
enlarged, but its high character has been main- 
tained. Wecommend it to students, teachers 
and professional men and women generally. 


We club the JUNIATA Ecno with the following 
periodicals at the prices named: 


Cosmopolitan, $1.00 both for $1.35 
McClure’ s, 1.00 pa 1.35 
Munsey, 1.00 ae 1.35 
Youths’ Companion, 1.75 i. We 2.15 
(when new subscribers to Companion. ) 
frousehold, 1.00 oe 1.35 
Ladies’ Home Journal, t.00 ay ae I.50 


We will club with any other paper or period- 
ical at liberal rates. 


Among the many good things ‘“‘TaBLE TaLxK”’ 
puts before us this month is an article on Candy 
Making by Miss C. C. Bedford, an acknowledg- 
ed expert in that line: A description of ‘‘A 
Mexican Dinner;’’ the regular department of 
Housekeepers’ Inquiries, which contains nearly 
fifty recipes—a veritable cook book in itself: the 
New Bill of Fare, which is full of woman’s in- 
_terests: the New Menus for March, which -in- 
cludes one for every meal of the month. The 
entertainments, novelties, books.—everything 
for the March season of 1895, you will find in 
its pages. Our readers may obtain a sample 
copy of this magazine, free, by addressing the 
Table Talk Publishing Co., of Philadel pliia, Pa., 
or receive it monthly, for one vear, in connec- 
tion with JUNIATA EcHo, both for $1.35, ‘ Za- 
ble Talk’ as a valuable help in the culinary 
matters of any household. 


Here is an item that shows the great care ta- 


ken by some literary men in respect to their ar- 
ticles; and we present it for the double purpose 
of showing one of the places where the good 
things in literature may be found, and as a les- 
son for younger writers who use less care in 
their work. In 1884 Eugene Field wrote a story 
which he called ‘‘The Werewolf.’’ When it 
was finished he laid it aside anda year after- 
ward entirely rewrote it. In 1886 he again took 


it up and revised it, and during the nine years 
between that time and his death in November 
last, he rewrote it eight times. His last revision 





pleased him and he decided to print it. But 
death came too suddenly, and the story was 
found, unpublished, among his effects, Mrs. 
Field, concluding to have the story appear, gave 
it to the editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in which magazine all of Mr. Fiel@’s work, out- 
side of his newspaper articles, was presented to 
the public. The story is printed in the March 
issue of the Journal, strikingly illustrated by 
Mr. Howard Pyle. 





(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—Dec. 3, 1895. 


Leave jNo. 2./No. 4.{|No. 6.f[No.8.INO. LO 
*A.M.ITA. M.ITP. M.ITP. MEP. M. 
Winchester ........4......) 00... (eo yl teeee 2 40}...... 
Martinsburg.......|......J...... 8 00}....., 8 30)...... 
Hagerstown .......]...... § 30) 8 43} 12 20! 4 20] 9 05 
Greencastle. .......)...... 6 5]; 9 05] 12 42} 4 53] 9 30 
MeOTCerSDUTe: 22.02 uahias woul von ess 7 45}.0.... 2 50}...... 
Chambersburg.....)...... 7 12; 9 80! 1 O4 5 20] 9 53 
Waynesboro .,....[.....-J....., 8 10} 12 00} 4 00]...... 
Shippensburg .....4...... 732) 95) 1 24 5 42) 30 14 
INGCWVING HS aca eure cl angus 7 50) 10 O8| 1 41) 6 OO} 10 33 
COPISIO plu tee ae os 8 13) 10 31) 2 05! 6 25] 10 59 
Mechanicsburg....}......] 8 39) 10 51) 227] 6 451 11 16 
Arrive— 
POVEISDUER yew oe wes hier d oa bath Les 1 00; 4 40} 7 35}...... 
Harrisburg........ .--| 9 00] 11 10) 2 451 7 O2] 11 40 
AM;|PMj{P MI] PMI PMlam 
Yhiladelphia ......)......} 12 17] 3:0! 5 47] 11 15} 4 30 
NEW YOURG. tacnvewle eka 02 2 88) 5 58) 8 28) 8 AB) 7 RB8 
Baltimore......... eee 12 20 310) 6 15] 10 40! 6 20 


AM]P MIP MI|PMI]PM]aAM 
Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun- 
day at 545 a.m., 7.00 a. m.,12.10p.m , 345 p.m., 6.30 p. 
m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. 
Trains No. dand 10 run daily between Hartisburg and 





Hagerstown. *Daily. Daily except Sunday. 

No. 1 [No. 3|No.5 |No.7.|No.27}No. 9, 

Teave— -...| PM | AW M PM |PM | PM 

Baltimore ......... 11 50) 4 55) 8 S38] 11 401.02... + 40 
New York ........ 8 00) 12 15)..... 9 30).00... 2 CO 
Fhiladelphia...... 1120) 4.80) 8 50} 12 25/00... 4 40 

tam|]*amM|ftpmM|tPpM]...... ¥PM . 
Harrisburg........ 4 45) 7 55} 12 JO} 8 4dt. & 10 
DIShure? oii ned che xs 735) 9 30) 1 Qubow.... 5d 10 
Mechanicshurg....{ 5 O°} 8-15] 12 30] 4 O07]... ... 8 2 
CATISIO ocean de 5 2h} & 86) 12 58] 4 OT... 8& 50 
NEWVINIG. cose n. £0 9 00] ERT) 4 dll... 9 30 
Shippensburg......| 6 OS} 9 Is} 1 38! 5 10]... § 28 
Waynesboro .......,...... 10.35) 8 00) 6 IO. fll .. 
Chambersburg.....) 6 82) 9 45} 2 051 5 Bal... 9 50 
Mercersburg.......)..... sh 05) ae se: | eee en | 
Greencastle........{ 6 54) 10 06) 226 5 BSL... 10 09 
Hagerstown .......) 7 17] 10.35) 2 50] 6 251.00. | iQ 30 
Martinsburg.......J...... BL: Ey sta WOOT a ede ae 

Arrive— 

Winchester.........J...... ag 2) Pe (ess) ee eee 

AM M PMI{TPM{|PMj{PM 


Additional local trains will leave Hatrisburg daily ex. 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9 35 
a.m., 225 p.m.,340p. m., 5.20 p. m_, 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 
p.m.. also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations 
at 748 a. m., ard 11.20 a.m. 

*Daily. +Daily except Sunday. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 


Nos. | and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and Kast 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








100 ENVELOPES with name and address neatly prin- 
ted on for 50 Cents, sent post paid on receipt of - 
price, J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, Huntingdon, Pa. 





+ 


0. L. STEWART, 


ONE PRICE > 


Cash Clothier, 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


Cheapest Clothing House 
IN HUNTINGDON, 


Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





ROH M’ S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington 8t., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 


China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Sancers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. Wesent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done thereon French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


USE FISHER’S. BREAD, 





For Sale by all GROCERS, | 


G. W. FISHER, 
417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 





The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


AND THE 


JUNIATA ECHO 
Both for $1.35 a Year. 


The Great Illustrated Tonthlies have in the 
past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to printers 
how Zhe Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 paves of 
reading matter by the greatest writers of the world, 
and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists. could be 
furnished for $3.00 4 year. It recently put up the 
most perfect magazine printing plant in the world, 
and now comes what is really a wonder: 


The Price has been reduced to $3.00. 

— Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with over 
120 illustrations—a volume that would sell in cloth 
binding at $1.00 


For only 8!4 cents. 


We will send you the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
which has the strongest staff of regular contributors of 
any existing periodical, and the 


Juniata Echo, both for only $1.35 a year. 


F Ph RENE Te eT ea way IR GE in acts aie i Mr) ea TEE PRY nt ait, a a ui Ni ais Re eee Bis TT ee aE eee ee ee or Sti a 
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L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


| Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, ippers 
RUBBERS, Ke. 
Ladies’ Mine | Shoas Specialy. 


neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


_ 621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


J. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 


Leaders in Footwear, 
-- 515. Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


50g Washin.ton St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Coniectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 


5i2 514 and 514% Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





























fl ies readers of this paper and 

all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em- 
broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss- 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 


We sell for cash; do a clean cut, 


Straight forward business, and peo- 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 


We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar- 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 


gifts, to which we invite special atten- 
tion. 


WILLIAM REED & SON 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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ds Ww. _ ZERBY, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 


AND DEALER IN , oh 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 

Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. - - 


_ Watches, Clocks. and lewelry Promptly. Ropalred. 


« 


B16 Penn St., . 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





W. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses for te es, 


_ Examinations Free. - 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. a 


HAZLETT sed, 








Clothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 








DRUGS. | 
Everything in the Drug and Drug- 


gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 


Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every- 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 


STEELS, 


S. E. Corner of Diamond, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Finest Soda Water in town. 
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ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 








-JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


VoL. V. No. 4. 


A MILE-STONE, - 
JacoB M. Zuck, 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 
RECOLLECTIONS, 


EDITORIALS, - 


‘ 


APRIL, I896. 


CONTENTS: f 
- - 49 | History oF LITERARY SOCIETIES, 56 

- 50] NOTES AND PERSONALS, - - 58 
- > 52] ORIENTAL SocrEty NorTEs, - 61 

_ 53 | WAHNEETA SOcIETY NoTEs, - 62 


= 99 


JUNIATA COLLEGE AND FacuLty, 64 


J tL RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGOON, PA, 





JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 
Opposite Opera House, | 
HUNTINGDON, = _ PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 





No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K, ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
Piet : R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
J. C. Hazlett, EE. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


T. WILDAY BLACK, 
The leading Jeweler, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS | 


REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 


Special attention given to fine 


Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing. 


ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN — 
CLOTHING 


AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


HUGO MAYER’S 
Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 


Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
JOS. R. CARMON. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 
Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 


One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA, 


JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING %™ Rese and Singte 


Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $! per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh- 


ing to 12 lbs. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 
JAS. L. WESTBROOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Westorook’s Famous [ce Crea, 


CREAM MADE BY STEAM. 
Garden and Parlors 
Opp. Opera Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
We are now ready 


MILLINERY. with a full line of 


Spring Hats, Bonnets and Millinery Novelties. 
Call and examine our stock befory buying 
elsewhere. 


ADA MEREDITH, 
6065 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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A MILE-STONE. 





(To the Eclectic Literary Society, on her Twentieth 
Birthday, April 17th, 1896.) 





A fateful journey on the road. of Time! 

’T were good we rest a bit, and reinforce 

Our drooping strength with reminiscent rhyme, 
A gentle spur upon our starward course. 


Tis April now and morning for the throng 

That at faith’s tripod waits; cleft is the sky, 

Tearful, yet blue, with peal of spring birds’ song; 

Hearts throb; hope builds;—pile the stern gran- 
ite high! —— 

As when the buds of oak and maple swell, 

We look for early glimpse of emerald spray - 

Thick-set with blooms, and signs begin to tell 

Of daisied valleys bringing in the May, 

So the fresh youth, the laugh, the dewy eye, 

The pride of mothers and of nature, bring 

The promise of rare manhood by and by, 

Whose fragrance of. kind words and deeds shall 

swing — : 
Like censers o’er the brown, dry fields of life. 


Dawn of the mind! reason immortal, grand! 
Helm of the hulk of life, for service great, 
For riding o'er ‘‘a sea of troubles’’ planned, 
On which all passions and temptations wait ! 


Here is the crowd; light-hearted some, and 
braced 

With healthful exercise of sense and mind; 

Some flushed and weary from the reckless waste 

Of time spent chasing feathers on the wind; 

A few stray laggards close the rear, and all 

Press to one spot to count the years and deeds 

Past and to come,—what fates and friends may 
fall 

To each,—whether of laurel or of weeds 

Their manhood’s crowns may be;—they set a 
stone 

To mark the place;—and whither now, O youth? 

The path is not all cleared yet; each his own 

Hewing must do, nor look for comrade’s ruth. 





None may turn back; for by the fixed decree 
Of heaven’s high Infinite, every life must tend 
Onward forever, whether grief or glee 

Urge or dissuade,—on to the solemn end. 

So to new pastures in the realm of thought, 
And vineyards where the wine of wisdom grows 


_Bend your young feet; for never deeds are 


wrought 
Worthy a man, save as his whole face glows 
With highest reach of knowledge in his sphere, 
With purpose grand, and utmost exercise 
Of gift with which his God endowedhim. Here 
Pluck the full ears of learning; for the prize 
Of truth in jewels overturn the soil 
With shares thrice tempered by a pliant will 
To mould to greatness all the petty toil 
With book and pen, and fashion good from ill. 


Life at its mid-day is a stern employ, 

Needing all strength of mind and zeal of soul | 
Gathered in blossom-time, when life was joy 
Mainly,—a sweet, brief prelude to the whole. 
Enter the gates of noon with loving heart 


_ As well as judging head; no ministry 


So crowns a man with true, unconscious art 

As loss of self in restless energy 

To make wrong right, to brace the souls that 
faint, 

To use his talent for the sake of God, 

Distilling patience out of drear complaint, 

Smoothing the road by tribulation trod. 


To buy, and sell and gain; to write a book; 
To build a house, or sail upon the sea: 

To play the master’s music, or to cook; 

To be well skilled in all the arts that be 
Were poor attainment, if above it all 

No sense of human brotherhood held sway 
As pilot of the craft. The words that fall 
Like gracious rain-drops on an April day 
Drop from the sky for you: the faithful tears 
Which water other lives, nor gnerdon ask, 
Shall bring full harvest in the sunless years 
Where God is light and love the only task. 


ADALINE HOHF BEERY. 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF PROF. ZUCK. 





_ Jacob M. Zuck was born near Mer- 
cersburg, Franklin Co., Pa., in the year 
1846. His father, Jacob Zuck, was an 
honest and intelligent farmer, and the 
son Jacob spent the early part of his life 
amid the scenes and experiences of farm 
life. At the age of two years, he was in- 
jured by a fall from which he never fully 
recovered. Being unable to do much 
work on the farm, he, at an early age, 
gave himself to study. Atthe Lafayette 
district school he received the first 
instruction beyond what his father, 
mother, and older brother gave him at 
home. His father seeing that he was des- 
tined to be a cripple for life began his 
education at an early age and before 
he entered the district school, it is said, 
he could read and write, and also under- 
stood the first principles of Arithmetic. 

In speaking of the trouble his crip- 
pled limb gave him, he incidentally re- 
vealed -a bit of his experience the first 
day at the distridt school. He was play- 
ing with the boys and one who was older, 
larger, and farther advanced in his stud- 
ies, thoughtlessly and rudely called him 
‘“limpy.’’ He quickly retorted, ‘‘I can’t 
lick you, and I would’nt if I could, but 
I’ll beat you in Arithmetic before school 
is over.’’ And he did it too. 

This little incident shows that the de- 
sire to excel, a prominent characteristic 
of his life, was developed at an early age. 
He was not long satisfied with the advan- 
tages the distri@ school afforded. He cov- 
eted moreand more ‘‘learning's prize’’ and 
resolved to ‘‘climb her heights and take 
it.’’ After quitting the district school he 
taught one term and then entered the 
Millersville State Normal School. He at 
once commeneed the prescribed Normal 
course with a determination to finish it, 
but was just as fully decided that it should 


be done at. his own expense and therefore 
taught at intervals during this course un- 
til he graduated in 1870.. He returned 
to his home in Franklin county immedi- 
ately after graduation and spent the 
months of July and August in study and 
doing such work as he could about the 
house and farm. In September he took 
charge of a graded school in a town in 
Schuylkill county. He was solicited for 
the same position the next school year, 
but being offered a position in the public 
schools at Waynesboro, Pa., at a higher 
salary, and this being nearer his home and 
friends, he accepted it, and taught with 
much success. He was not, however, 
satished with his attainments in the 
sciences. His commencement day at 
Millersville was to him only the beginning 
of his intellectual pursuit. Soon after his 
graduation a friend said, to him ‘‘Well, 
Jacob, you have now finished your educa- 
tion, what do you intend to do?’ ‘‘You 
are mistaken’’ said he, ‘“‘I had my com- 
mencement day only a short time ago. 
I am just beginning my education.”’ 
After teaching a year in the schools at 
Waynesboro, Pa., he attended the Na- 
tional Normal School. at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and graduated in the scientific course. 
He then taught in the Medina Normal 
School, Ohio, at thesame time studying the 
classics. Here he applied himself so close- 
ly to his studies that his health failed and 
he was compelled to relinquish, for the 


time, his intention to finish the classical 


course. He returned to his home in 
Franklin County and on his way stopped 
at Huntingdon, and during his visit, ways 
and means for starting Juniata College 
were first considered. This was in the 
year 1876, and in April of the same year 
he came to Huntingdon and the school 
was started ‘‘with nothing back of it,’’ as 
he said ‘‘but faith,’’—another prominent 
characteristic of the man. 
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In a letter to me previous to his arriv- 
al at Huntingdon he said, ‘‘I am coming, 
but I confess I cannot see ahead. in this 
enterprise any farther than. my arrival at 
your place. I have no money, and I do 
not have the assurance of anything be- 
yond the promise that I am to eat and 
sleep at your place for the next six 
months. From a human standpoint all 
is dark before me, but the work in which 
we are about to engage is certainly vzght 
and I firmly believe if we work together 
and do right, the Lord will open the way.’’ 
His faith in his work was so strong that 
amid the many discouragements in the 
early days of the school, he never intimat- 
ed that the project should be abandoned, 
nor murmered in the face of difficulties. 
When the new college building was ere¢t- 
ed in 1878, and the school was moved 
from a rented building into it, he seemed 
to feel that a long step was gained towards 
success. On the 17th of April, when the 
Anniversary meeting of the opening of 
school was held, he. gave an address 
which had in it the enthusiasm, vim, and 
fire of a hero. He was armed afresh for 
the conflict, and that night after that 
large and enthusiastic meeting had closed, 


he said, ‘“The day of success is dawing."’ 


His faith had supported him until he 
could see, as he thought, the approach of 
things hoped for. 

Another characteristic of Prof. Zuck 
was humility. He never attributed any 
success entirely to his own efforts. He 
always regarded with deference the opin- 
ions of others, no matter how adverse to 
his own. He believed that pride is in 
the feeling and is shown most clearly in 
words and actions. To set up one’s own 
opinions and insist on them as a standard 
of conduct for others he considered a 
strong proof of pride in the heart. In 
contemplating the future of the school 
work begun at Huntingdon, he would 


frequently say, ‘‘I can only begin the 


work, and if I can degzn it well, I shall 
have accomplished my work.”’ . 

In all his work he was unselfish. He 
sought not his own glory and always re- 
joiced in the. success of others... In an 
old Primitive Christian, among the School 
Notes, I find this sentence: ‘‘I think the 
most contemptible man is he who envies 
the success of his brother.’? Those 
higher in knowledge and fame he looked 


up to with wistful eyes, but not with > 


envy. When reproved by his friends for 
too close application to study, he would 
say, “‘It is a necessity. My pupils ex- 
pect something from me each day,.and I 
do not want to disappoint them.’’ He 
worked to gzve, not for self-aggrandize- 
ment. | 

Prof. Zuck was also a pious man. He 
made the Bible a daily study and applied 
its teachings as he came in touch with 
others. He was kind and courteous to 
all, yet positive and firm tin adherence to 
what he believed to be right. While a 


member of our family, we often called on 
him to leadin the morning devotions, and — 


there was one stereotyped petition in his 
prayer that-we shall never forget. Atthe 
close of his prayer, and as a sort of cli- 
max, he would say, ‘‘Lord, prepare us 
for the duties of this day, and give us 
more of thy Spirit, and help us to exem- 
plify it as we come in contact with others.’’ 
Then, too, his room was his. closet and 
the place where he prepared to meet the 
grave questions which so frequently came 
up in the early history of the School. On 
one occasion we wanted a magazine which 
he had taken to his room, and on knock- 


ing at the door, received no answer. 


Thinking he was out, we opened the door 
and walking in, found him on his knees. 
He soon rose and said: “This evening 
the question of the erection of a college 
building is to come up, and I thought I 
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would have a private talk with God about 
ait.’ ‘That evening it was decided to 
erect the first college building without 
any money except what was subscribed 
-by a few of the friends of the school at 
‘Huntingdon. But there was back of the 
undertaking the prayers of this man of 
-God, and those associated with him. ‘To 
an over-ruling Providence we attribute 


the success that has thus far attended the - 


‘College. 

Prof. Zuck was also loyal to his church 
‘and people. No position of honor or 
money consideration ever tempted him to 
leave the work. When he came to Hun- 
tingdon to commence the school, he was 
offered a good salary in a position that 
-promised prominence and public distinc- 
tion, but he discarded all this that he 
‘might work for and with the people of 
his choice, and with whom he died, May 
‘l1ith, 1879. 

We give this brief sketch of the life of 
Prof. Zuck, hoping that it may serve as 
an inspiration to those who are to follow in 
the work sonobly begun. The College is 
still in the first stage of its existence, and 
needs strong men intellectually and spir- 
-itually to carry it on towards the ideal of 


-its founder. J. B. BRUMBAUGH 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 





This life is a workshop, full of bustling 
humanity. Here may ever be heard the 
sound of the hammer and sawin every 
trade and profession. Here is shaped 
and fashioned the material which exists. 
‘in mind and matter. All are builders in 
.a certain sense. Some build costly dwell- 
.ings with beautiful surroundings, and 
- decorated with every lavish gift of art: 
_splendid palaces with golden and jeweled 
thrones, from which they may sway mon- 
archical sceptres; lofty monuments of 
architectural beauty, to be admired by 





gain a great reputation, 


what people think we are.’’. 


the nations. Others build upon riches, 
hoarding up vast stores of wealth, while 
still others rear noble mounds of literature 
and learning. Most of these, intent on 
worldly honor, strive to build up a world- 
wide reputation, which they. hope may 
live through all time, and be inherited by 
their offspring. 

But a better, a nobler, a eee Wonk 
is the building of character. Soloinon 
spoke truth when he said, ‘‘A good name 


is rather to be chosen than great riches.”’ 


He meant not so much a good worldly 

reputation, as a good name for true and 

real character. As : 
Do we build structures of wood and 


stone, they will moulder to dust;;:do we 
erect palaces of marble and granite, they 


will crumble and decay; do we hoard up 
riches, moth and rust will corrupt; do we 
it will tarnish 
and fade. But, if we build character, it 
will stand though nations fall. By form- 
ing character, we create the-motor which 
moves the world. . Some one. has said, 
‘Character is what we are, reputation. 
But how 
often is the people’s opinion, and even 
our own estimation of ourselves far super- 
ior to what we are! We pose as some 
Goliath of intellectual strength, when in 
reality we have but a superficial know- 
ledge of few things. Men present them- 


selves as angels of light, when they are 


but vile hypocrites in the garb of christi- 
anity,—whitened sepulchres full of dead 
men’s bones. 

Here are men of wealth, who are iowa 
as benefactors of humanity, because they 
endow religious and educational institu- 
tions, but who are at the same time grind- 
ing out the life of the working man. Here 
are so-called great writers, who are sap- 
ping our best young minds and. hearts by 
their death-dealing literature. Character 
should be made of sterner stuff. It should ° 
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be coin which passes current and at par 
value in all countries. 

Posterity should and does estimate men 
not so much by what they did as by 
what they were. What is it that causes 
the names of Lincoln, Gladstone, Seneca 
and Solon to stand out so prominently on 
the list of illustrious men? Nothing but 
the talent, wealth, elevation and stability 


for the rising generation. You who 
are teachers have taken upon your- 
selves one of the noblest works of life. 
Your life will to a great extent be reflect- 
ed through coming generations. © May 
you then begin to fully realize your 
great and exalted, but at the same time, 
responsible position. 

Fellow Eclectics, we are all taking a 


of character, the natural out-working of —.partin this work of character building. 


which has been to render these names il- 
lustrious and to enshrine them in the 
hearts of men. The prevailing trouble 
with humanity is, that we fail to realize 
the great and grand truth that ‘‘hife is 
real.”’ | 
How then is this thing, which we call 
characater, formed? Character is inherit- 
ed. We must then, in the words of anoth- 
er, begin to train a child a hundred years 
before he is born. But associations and 
etivironment have the most to do with the 
formation of character. Environment 
may not keep an acorn from producing 
an oak, but it may stunt its growth. 
Youth is the plastic state—the period of 
all others when the human soul is most 
easily moulded and character most read- 
ily formed. Youth is the seed time. 
Maturity gathers in the crop. Youth is 
the fountain from which the waters of 
life flow. When the plastic mind of the 
child has hardend into the man of evil, 
what can change him? MHence, we all 
become character-builders in a sense. By 
virtue of heredity our building, whether 
for weal or woe, affects the lives of others 
as well as ourselves. Parents are assum- 
trainers of immortal souls. If they do 
not train and instruct their children, the 
devil will. Men and women often make 
moral ship-wrecks. because of some habit 
acquired from associates in childhood. 
Books are among the most effective com- 
panions. Choose well, then, literature 


Whether in the pulpit, the school room, 
the workshop, or on the farm, we are 
helping to frame the character of all with 
whom we come in contact. We have 
done so with all with whom we have ever 
associated. At the same time we are 
building our own character. What has 
been the nature of our building? The 
little pebble in the brook becomes more 
polished by coming in contact with its 
fellows. Is this the way with our char- 
acters? 

The tree which is hollow has a good 
appearance outside but the storm will 
shatter and overthrow it. This is repu- 
tation. But the tree with a solid heart 
will outlive the storm. This is character. 
May we then realize that a good char- 
acter is composed of virtues, and that. it 
is the foundation upon which religion 
and immortality rest ! 

S. S. BLOUGH, ’93. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 





The Juniata Literary Society was or- 
ganized in April, 1876, in connection with 
the Normal and Collegiate Institute of 
Huntingdon. ‘The latter was founded by 
Prof. J. M. Zuck, April 17th, 1876 with 
3 pupils. At that time the society meet- 
ings were held in the corner room on the 
first floor of 1400 Washington Street, and 
this room was also a school-room and the 
“chapel”? so dear to all the original 
‘‘Normalites.’’ Prof. Zuck presided at 
the first meeting and I think there was 
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no secretary. The current school work 
often figured prominently in the exercis- 
es of the Juniata-Society and the personal- 
ity of the Principal was strongly impressed 
upon all the early meetings. At first he 
made all the programs and assigned the 
parts to be taken by each student. La- 
ter a program committee of two or three 
was appointed. The early meetings were 
private and I think occured on Friday 


afternoon. It has been stated that ladies 


were excluded, but of this I have no recol- 
lection. 

Among my early personal recollections 
after the admission of the public to the 
evening sessions, is that of reading a 
chapter of Cesar and then translating it 


for the benefit of the audience. ‘ My 


remonstrance with Prof. Zuck was use- 
less and I never could see the utility of 


thus seemingly parading my linguistic 


accomplishments. Another night anato- 
mical and physiological truths were illus- 
trated by a vivid crayon talk, outlin- 
ing the circulation of the blood. I think 
Barton Shoup was the performer. That 
old blackboard figured prominently in 
many of the early school and society pro- 
ceedings, and its great usefulness cer- 
tainly merited for it, and for all who stood 
before it, many fond and grateful re- 
collections. . 

Debates were of first importance and 
strong indeed must be the reason which 
could excuse any person who wés assign- 
eda part. Sogreatly did the popular in- 
terest center on debate that a bulletin 


announcing alive topic, or favorite debat-. 


ers, was sure to bring out a large attend- 
ance of visitors. The bulletins were dis- 
played weekly at the post-office, and every 
participant felt as if he or she were the 
observed of all observers. In this connec- 
tion I desire to bear testimony to the 
great value of those debates in devel- 
oping individual power and in giv- 


ing full control of the entire person. 
Recitations, readings and music, then 
as now, added to the enjoyment of the 


evening, and Ella J. Brumbaugh was re- 


sponsible for much of the musical success. 
In the early days the tuning fork was 
the only instrumental aid, but the quartet 
would often meet elsewhere than in the 
chapel for practice immediately proceed- 


ing the society hour. Those were happy 


days, and I wish the contact with life’s 
hard problems might permit us to retain 
more of the musical movement and free- 
dom from care in our lives. 

The Literary Record, the society paper, 
wes another prominent feature of the 
work; and students and many of their 
friends contributed to its column. A 
poem, anessay, ora description was often 
assigned by Prof. Zuck asa part of the 
rhetoriclesson. They would be revised and 
read as corrected. A spirit of emulation .- 
was created which secured for the editor 
very little re-copying of articles, and the 
the Record was therefore worthy of a bet- 
ter fate than to live only in the recol- 
lections of those who heard its regular 
weekly publications as read.by the editor. 

Parliamentary usage was strictly fol- 
lowed in all our proceedings and this was 
the rock against which timid souls were 
thrown by preconcerted, though silent 
arrangement. Each successful term as 
presiding officer, was succeeded, at the 
next opportunity, by severer parliamen- 
tary tactics, and a favorite performance 
was to cail a president pro tempore and 
thus to drill the unsuspecting. I remem- 
ber how, upon taking the chair after an 
inaugural address, I was immediately 
launched into the most intricate series 
of tactics led by Prof. Zuck and Dr. E. C. 
Stockton, actively supported and abetted 
by my father and H. B. and J. B. Brum- 
baugh. Fortunately I had freshly digest- 
ed Cushing and Roberts, and thus met ’ 
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the storm of known and imaginary mo- 
tions and points of order until I was finally 
permitted to proceed with the regular 
order of business. — 

Those early school and society days are 
replete with pleasant memories of ar- 
dent, faithful associates and associations. 
Seldom was there an unprepared perform- 
er, and seldom inall my experience, have 
I found more earnestness and genuine 
enthusiasm. Each individual became an 
important link in the chain of success, 
and thus assisted in securing the fullest 
measure of success. I have always re- 
gretted that every program, every essay, 
and every weekly paper were not carefully 
preserved as a part of the history of the 
school arid society work at Huntingdon. 
In those days was laid the foundation of 
the great educational structure that is be- 
ing reared amongst us and to be complet- 
ed by others after the original workers 
have passed away. ‘The preservation of 
those records and of the present records 
would bring untold satisfaction to each 
survivor, when, upon future visits, the 
perusual ‘of the archives must bring a 
flood of reminiscences of those old and 
happy school days at the ‘‘Normal.’’ 
Again the early successes must become 
only stepping stones to those who labor 
with the increased facilities of the active 
and progressive present. The past can 
become only a stimulus to increased zeal. 

I commend the labors and successes of 
my old Juniata associates to the friendly 
enulation of all members of the Wahneeta 
and the Oriental Societies in the present 
successful days of the beloved ‘‘Normal’’ 
the latter rechristened the same as our 
old Juniata: Society, Juniata College. 

G. M. BRUMBAUGH, ’79. 
Washington, D. C., April 17, ’96. 


True learning moulds the whole being 
. into harmony with God’s purposes. 
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- One of the wise measures inaugurated, 
early in the history of the College was 
that every student is required to join 
the literary society. The membership 
fee is a part of the necessary expenses of 
the student on entering. This fee is 
paid once only, and membership is con- 
tinuous. The societies afford advantages 
that cannot be obtained in any of the 
other departments of the school, and 
those who fail to enter actively into the 
work of the societies deprive themselves 
of one of the most helpful means of ob- 
taining the best and most lasting exper- 
iences of school life. The writer refers 
back to the work of the Normal literary 
society of the State Normal School at 
Millersville with grateful memory, for the 


helpfulness of its work, and the. lasting 


and pleasant associations with its mem- 
bers. 


The April number of the Ecuo has 
been delayed on account of disappoint- 
ment in securing the history of the liter- 
ary societies connected with the college 
work; and even at this late date we are 
compelled to accept the disappointment, 
and go to press with a mere apology for 
what we had expected to give. We hope 
to avoid these vexations, in the future 
and have every department so well organ- 
ized, when the new volume commences, 
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in O&., that delays will not occur. There 
are those who have had the benefit of all 
the labor and sacrifice in establishing the 
educational work at Huntingdon, and 
who are capable, if they were willing, to 
aid the work now by contributions of 
their best thought, in terse, thoughtful 
articles bearing upon the work of educa- 
tion among us. Again we solicit their 
help. ‘The editors need material, all or- 
iginal, from which to select subjects suit- 

ed to the current need. Let them have 
~ your aid in making the Ecuo the best 
educational periodical in the country. 
No school does better work than the one 
which the EcHo represents, and we want 
the representative to keep abreast of the 
work. It is now quoted as having the 
largest circulation of any periodical of its 
kind in the state, and we want to sustain 
its standard for excellence. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERARY 
SOCIETIES. 





Prof. Jacob M. Zuck and those associ- 
ated with him in establishing the Normal 
and Collegiate Institute of Huntingdon, 
Pa., which, afterwards grew into the 
Brethren’s Normal College, and later 
into the present successful educational in- 
stitution, the Juniata College, organized 
a work which necessitated the forming of 
collateral organizations as helps to the 
work. ‘The parent of these was the Juni- 
ata Literary Society. 

Of the early work of this society, no 
definite records are preserved if any had 
been made, at the time. 
as a help to the school work, and often 
embodied features of the daily lessons. 
From the best recollections that can be 
summoned, it was organized in April, or 
early in May of 1876, and the meetings 
were held Friday afternoon of each week. 
At these meetings, Prof. Zuck presided. 
There was no secretary and the programs 


It was begun. 


were arranged, and all the drill given by 
him. The first minutes of record are of a 
meeting held August 22, 1876, and these 
are appended entire. Huntingdon, Pa., 
August 22, 1876. The following mem- 
bers of Mr. Zuck’s Normal School met 
in the chapel at 7:30 o’clock this evening 
for the purpose of organizing a Debating 
Section, and of carrying out a pre-arrang- 
ed programme: S$. C. Peightal, Gaius 
M. Brumbaugh, Miss Annie Campbell, 
B. F. Marks, S. C. Gilbaugh and H. D. 
Davy. After some preliminary remarks 
by the teacher, Mr. H. D. Davy took the 
chair and the Section proceeded to carry 
out the programme for the evening. On 
motion, J. B. Brumbaugh and Wealthy A. 
Clark were elected members of the Sec- 
tion. Mr. Peightal moved that a judge 
be appointed for the evening. Motion 
carried and J. M. Zuck was appointed to 
that office. The question for debate was, 
Resolved, that intemperance is a greater 
evilthan war. Affirmative, H. D. Davy, 


_$.C. Gilbaugh, and J. B. Brumbaugh. 


Negative, S. C. Peightal, B. F. Marks, 
and G. M. Brumbaugh. The judge’s 
decision was given in favor of the affirm- 
ative. The critic, Mr. Peightal then 
made a report, after which there were 
some general criticisms. The election of 
officers wes next in order and resulted as 
follows: President, J. B. Brumbaugh, 
Secretary, B. F. Marks. The programme 
for next meeting is as follows; Resolved, 
that we can gain more information by 
reading than by traveling. Affirmative S. 
C. Peightal, J. B. Brumbaugh, H. D. 
Davy. Negative, G. M. Brumbaugh, 
B. F. Marks, S. C. Gilbaugh. On mo- 
tion the Section adjourned to meet next 
Tuesday evening at 7:30. Pres. H. D. 
Davy; Sec. J. M. Zuck. 

Afterwards the students of the school 
seem to have been formed into three 
divisions: the Bryants, the Ebenezers - 
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and the Irvings, which held their meet- 
ings the same evenings, and their mem- 
bership wes designated by Prof. Zuck. 
Early in January 1877, a committee, con- 
sisting of J. M. Zuck, E. D. Kendig, and 
S. B. Shoop, was appointed by the ‘“‘Sec- 
tion’’ to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws, for the organization of the new lit- 
erary society. The committee reported 
on the 13th of the same month and the 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, 
and the Juniata Literary Society was 
established. 

This constitution was signed by 48 per- 
sons, some of whom are still actively e2s- 


sociated with the work of the Juniata 


College and the present society organiza- 
tions. The names are appended: J. M. 
Zuck, W. H. Flory, O. R. Beer, S. B. 
Shoop, E. D. Kendig, S. S: Zug, D. Y. 
Swayne, Wealthy A. Clarke, J. B. Brum- 
baugh, Ella J. Brumbaugh, Joseph W. 
Beer, H. B. Brumbaugh, Clara M. Miller, 
Phebe R. Norris, Eliab Zuck, G. M. 
Brumbaugh, M. Etta Kephart, H. P. 
Castle, Theo. C. Hollenberger, E. B. 
Swayne, Lizzie Murray, W. F. Bowman, 
Esther Jacob, A. B. Brumbaugh, Hat- 
tie E. Miller, Jennie L. Weimer, P. H. 
McHugh, Mary Bowlby, A. L. Garver, 
Ida B. Corbin, C. S. Van Dyke, E. W. 
Berishoff, M. K. Hare, J. R. Smith, 
Phebe W. Weakley, W. M. Laird, Em- 
ma A. Miller, Virgie F. Lane, Maria A. 
Spanogle, J. A. Fleming, Ida Hollenberg- 
er, Anna J. Gregory, Eloise B. Grisinger, 
Cora A. Brumbaugh, Mary E. Laird, D.S. 
Brandt, J. Frank Corbin, A. D. Beachey. 

During the summers of 1876-7 the so- 
ciety was changed to a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute and the sessions were devoted to 
the discussion of subjects relating to ed- 
ucation, and the management and dis- 
cipline of schools; and during. other parts 
of the years each session was opened with 
a Teacher’s Talk by Prof. Zuck. Anoth- 


er feature of the society work was the reg- 
ular lectures by Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, 
on hygienic and physiological subjects.. 

The first society paper was prepared 
and read by H. B. Brumbaugh at the meet- 
ing held Feb. 3, 1877 and is described in 
the minutes as ‘‘quite interesting.’’ 

In accordance with a resolution adopt- 
ed by the trustees of the B. N. C., on 
Sept. 11, 1879, the Juniata Literary So- 
ciety was re-organized under a new con- 


‘stitution, as the ‘‘Eclectic Literary So- 


ciety of the Brethren’s Normal College,’’ 
which continued in active operation until 
in January 1892. __ 

January 15, 1892, the school adopted 
a resolution asking a committee to be 
appoiuted to re-organize the society; and 
January 30 there was a meeting of the 
students, faculty and trustees at which it 
was decided that a committee be appoint- 
to draft resolutions, ‘‘whereby the Eclec- 
tic Literary Society should be discontinu- 
ed.’’ The committee consisted of C. O. 
Beery, J. C. Reiff, F. S. Blough and J. 
A. Myers. At a subsequent meeting 


their report was adopted and the Eclectic 


Literary Society ceased to exist as an ac- 
tive organization; but it wes to be perpet- 
uated by a joint meeting of both or all the 
Societies once a year, as an anniversary 
meeting on or near the date of the organ- 
ization of the school. 

In harmony with these resolutions the 
society was divided into sister societies 
named respectively, Wahneeta and Orien- 
tal. The Wahneetaorganized Feb. 24, 
’92, and the Oriental Feb. 25, ’92, each 
adopting itsown constitution and by-laws, 
and they are now the representative soc- 
ieties of the Juniata College. 

Since their organization in Feb. ’92 
these societies have added to the Library 
over 200 volumes, and before the end of 
the present term $75 worth of books are 
to be added to these. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Hubert B. Landis, ’94, is teaching a 
sunimer term of school at Mexico, Pa. 





Bruce I. Myers, ’95, enlivened his old 
Juniata friends by a short visit to the 
school, the last Saturday and Sunday of 
April. 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, ’95, who fills a 
good position in the Royersford public 
schools, says: ‘‘I like teaching very well; 
like Juniata just as well.’’ 

D. H. Miller, of Oakville, Cumberland 
County, Pa., was a recent visitor at the 
college, bringing with him a son, who has 
entered the Normal English course. 


Chalice W. Baker, ’91, called at the 
college on the 11th of March and arrang- 
ed for his work in the Scientific course, 
which he began with the Spring term. 


The following new post-graduates are 
enrolled this term: Chalice W. Baker, ’91; 
Lewis M. Keim, ’94: John M. Hooley, 
’'9s; H. S. Piper, Shippensburg State 
Normal School, ’94. 

D. R. Hanawalt, of Philadelphia, when 
on business trips, generally stops to see 
friends at Juniata, where he is always a 
welconie visitor. His last call at the col- 
lege was April 7th. 


Herbert Hall, ’95, is taking a course in 
architecture at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Hespent the Easter vacation at 
his home in Huntingdon, and visited old 
friends at the college. 


Rev. J. D. Steele, Ph. D., of New York, 
when on a visit to his cousin, Samuel 
Steele, ’96, called at the college and gave 
an interesting address in the chapel on the 
morning of March 26th. 


Among the recent visitors at the col- 
lege were Mibah V. Idleman, Marysville, 
W. Va., astudent of ’93 and ’94; John H. 
Hoover, Boynton, Pa., a student in ’92; 
and J. H. Swan, class of ’92. 


Dr. E. Bower Himes, ’g1, since his 
graduation from the medical college, has 
built up a large practice at Newton 
Hamilton, Pa. <A recent fire destroyed 
his office, and a number of valuable books 
were lost. 


Dr. S. M. Lane, ’81, ia has been in 
the west for some time on account of his 
health, is rapidly gaining strength at 
West Cliff, Colorado. He hopes soon to 
‘thang out his shingle’ and resume med- 
ical practice at Manitou Springs. 


S. S. Blough, ’93, came with his little 
family at Anniversary time and visited 


his friends in this place. Sinee leaving 


‘school he has been elected to the ministry, 


and he preached a very acceptable sermon 


in the college chapel, Sunday, April 1gth. 


J. J. Hoover, ’79, who is rapidly gain- 
ing a reputation in legal practice at Day- 
ton, Ohio, was married to Miss Maude 
Brosier, of that city, last summer. This 
information comes late, but none the less 
do Mr. Hoover’s friends join in their best 
wishes for his happiness. 


R. A. Zentmyer, ’82, who always man- 
ifests an active interest in his Alma Mater, 
was present at the Eclectic Anniversary, 
April 17th, and attended a meeting of the 
Alumni Executive Committee, which is _ 
arranging for the annual meeting of the 
Association, June 17th. 


Prof. J. E. Saylor, was called to his 
home in Montgomery County by the sud- 
den death of his father, April 2d. In his- 
loss and sorrow, Prof. Saylor had the 
sympathy of his friends, among whom 
are numbered all those who daily associ- 
ate with him in the class room. 


Base-ball is serving as a means of 
healthful recreation to the lovers of the 
national game, and many of the boys are 
becoming quite expert with the leathern 
sphere. There are no organized teams, 


but a fund of amusement and bodily 
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strength is obtained in the hours of recre- 
ation and rest from study. 


An exact copy of the inscription on the 


grave slab over Shakespeare’s body, was 


obtained as arubbing by President Brum- 
baugh while visiting in Stratford last 
summer. Lately he presented the copy 
framed, to the school, and it now hangs 
in the Library. 

Esther Fuller, of Mt. Union, Pa., in a 
letter expressive of her loyalty to Juniata, 
tells how she has passed the winter in 
serving asa ‘‘home-helper.’’ She says: 
‘‘T expect that I shall ere long be with 
you to stay until I leave with a small 
‘honor attached to my name.”’ 


The Elite Debating Society is becom- 
ing quite parlimentary in its deliberations. 
Lately two of its members were subjected 
to a trial of impeachment for the seeming- 
ly small offense of leaving a meeting 
without permission. The parties were 
acquitted, but advised by the President 
to be more orderly in the future. 


Recent news from Shade Gap, Pa., tells 
of the marriage of Mamie A. Harper, to 
- James A. Swan, on the 29th of April. 
Mrs. Swan was a member of the class of 
’g2, and since her graduation, has been 
teaching in Huntingdon county. May 
the realities of life be as rich to them-as 
its anticipations are bright. 


Charles L. Rosenberger, ’93, and 
Christine Kriegbaum, were married at the 
bride’s home at South Bend, Indiana, 
April 15th. The Eco tenders its hearty 
congratulations and welcomes Mrs. Ros- 
enberger as an honorary member of the 
Alumni Association. The happy couple 
will make their home in Covington, Ohio. 


J. A. Myers, ’76, and a member of the 
college faculty from ’93 to ’g5, called up- 
on his many Juniata friends while home 
on a short vacation from the University 
of Pennsylvania. At the latter institu- 
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tion he is taking a special course in the 
Natural Sciences, and is fitting himself 
for advanced work in that line of teach- 
ing. — 

M. Linnie Bosserman, ’79, writes to a 
friend that she has just had her Hunting- 
don diploma framed, after carefully 
guarding it since the day when the first 


‘class was graduated from the then ‘‘Nor- 


mal.’’ Miss Bosserman is a teacher of 
Indians in Colony, Oklahoma, and says: 
‘“‘We do Sunday school and Endeavor 
work in our Indian School, and hear an 
occasional sermon.’’ 


In ’93 and ’94 one of the good repre- 
sentatives of Berks County was James M. 
Klein, who is now studying stenography 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. In a let- 
ter to the business manager, he says; ‘‘I 
think that the JunraTa Ecuo is quite an 
interesting paper since it has been enlarg- 
ed.. * * * J like the study of short hand 
very well, but I am aware of the fact that 
it takes months of patient toil and prac- 
tice.’’ 


D. B. Showalter, ’88, is principal of the 
Bastrop, Louisiana, schools, but his in- 
terest reaches beyond ‘‘the sunny south,”’ 
and he sends this message to his Alma 
Mater: ‘‘Though far away, yet my inter- 
est in Juniata College shall never wane. 
Iam proud of her record, and prouder 
still to be among her Alumni. I am 
with you all in heart and regret very 
much that I cannot be with you oftner in 


person.’’ 


The last evening of the Winter term 
was fittingly occupied in a critical and 
historical analysis ot Gray’s Elegy, by Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh. The Poet’s life, 
his unassuming character, and his debut 
among the literati, were spoken of by the 
President, who visited Gray’s birth-place 
and Stoke-Pogis church lastsummer. At 
the close of the talk all present were pre-. 
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sented with a leaf of ivy from the “‘ ivy- 
manteled tower.’’ 


H. C. Stouffer, a student at Juniata in 


1883, but now in the coal business at 959 


Front Street, Philadelphia, was at his 
home near McConnelstown, attending the 
niarriage of his sister Lettilia to Mr. Ad- 
dison Goodfellow, also a Juniata student, 
on April 14th. He expresses great pleas- 
ure at the apparent progress of the col- 
lege in which he manifests a laudable in- 
terest. 


The people of this vicinity have a rare 
treat in store in the appearance of Byron 
W. King, Ph. D., on May 18th in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall. Dr. King is the 
founder and president of the Pittsburg 
School of Oratory, and his recitals, espe- 
cially from Shakespeare and classic sour- 
ces, have gained him the highest place 
among entertainers now on the platform. 
No doubt he will please and benefit a 
large audience in Huntingdon. 


We congratulate Dr. Gaius M. Brum- 
baugh, ’79, upon his appointment as As- 


sistant Chief of Bureau of Animal Indus- 


try, Department of Agriculture, with an 
annual salary of $2,250. His scientific 
and other attainments will undoubtedly 
enable him to discharge the important 
duties of the position with special credit 
to himself and to his first Alma Mater. 
He also continues in the practice of med- 
icine in Washington, D. C. 


The classes of ’94 and ’95 have made 
their records and left a living memorial of 
their existence in the soil of the college 
campus. Our present Seniors also broke 
the sod last Arbor Day, and with oratoty 
and song planted the elm of ’96. 
class was ably represented in its chosen 
speakers, Chas. O. Beery and H. S. Rep- 
logle. ‘‘The Brave Old Oak’’ was chang- 
ed to ‘‘The Brave Old Elm’’ and beauti- 


fully rendered as a quartette. The occa- 


tianity as a factor 


The 


sion will unify the class more perfectly, 
and will knit their individual efforts into 
class-power that will aid them greatly in 
the final struggles. 


Many former students, although not 
with us this term, have sent expressions 
of loyalty to Juniata and of their interest 
in its welfare. Among these is Joseph 
A. Crowell of Degraff, Ohio, who says: 
‘‘“Every time I receive a letter from ‘Old 
Huntingdon’ my soul is fired with a de- 
sire to return and enter again the class 
rooms of Juniata College. The happiest 
moments of my life have been spent at 
Huntingdon; and I must say that my 
success in teaching is due to four terms’ 
training at Juniata.’’ Mr. Crowell ex- 
pects to teach next winter and to resume 
his studies here in the spring of ’97. 


At a recent meeting of the Young Peo- 
ples’ Missionary and Temperance Society, 
its members were instructed and encour- 
aged by one of the most profound and in- _ 
spiring talks which President Brumbaugh 
has as yet delivered at the college. In 
breadth of application and depth of mean- 
ing we doubt whether the major tone 
of the discourse can be-excelled. Chris- 
in the develope- 
ment of civilization; the dependence 
and inter-dependence of men. and of 
nations, caused by recent inventions 
and the division of labor; the spirit of the 
times demanding the more harmonious 
settlement of social differences; the close 
relation of true teaching to the growth of 


the Christ-principles,—were all presented 


as strong arguments for a lively interést 
among students in that greatest of all 
themes, The Christian Mission. 


The borough of Huntingdon was or- 
ganized March 29, 1796, and therefore 
has already passed its centennial, but the 
town 1s older than a hundred years. It 
was originally an Indian settlement and 


win in the struggle of life. 
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up to the times of the Revolution was 
commonly known by the old name of 


‘Standing Stone.’’ This name was giv- 


en by the early white settlers because of 
a stone monument, fourteen feet high, 


which was left by the Oneida Indians — 


near the junction of ‘‘Stone’’ Creek and 
the Juniata River. The first claim, based 
on an ‘‘improvement,’’ on the land upon 
which Huntingdon now stands, is said to 
have been in 1755. The town was sur- 
veyed in 1767 by Rev.. William Smith, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvan- 
ia, and by him it was named Hunting- 
don, in honor of Selina, Countess of Hun- 
tingdon in England, who had given liber- 


al donations to the University. ‘The bor- 


ough organization was not made till in 
1796, and this event will be celebrated in 
September. 

April 17, 1876, three students; April 


17, 1896, two hundred and forty-one 


students—so in short may be represented 
the numerical growth of the institution 
now called Juniata College. The origin- 
al number three is now preserved in the 
three large and substantial buildings, 
which adorn the campus. But an oppor- 
tunity to consider a development, which 
means more than a change in figures, is 
given by the articles, which appear else- 
where in this number. The twentieth 
Anniversary was not celebrated like such 
former occasions, but a lecture was given 
instead of the usual mixed program. 
This change was made in accordance with 
a plan of the management to have a ser- 
ies of lectures through the school year. 
Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Pennsy}- 
vania, was the Anniversary lecturer, and 
after some remarks appreciative of our 
institution’s history and reputation, he 
proceeded in his characteristically earnest 
manner to portray those qualities which 
Many of the 


deductions were addressed to teachers, 
and. altogether the lecture contained 
points of such direct application as made 
it especially helpful and inspiring. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 





ORIENTAL. 





WILLIAM I, Book, Correspondent. 





Since the last issue of the EcHo many 
changes have taken place: Winter has 


gone with her gray-hooded hill tops and 
snowy valleys, the robin is here once 


more inSpiring us with her sweet songs, 
the little frogs in the meadows are sing- 
ing their spring chorus, the buds are 
opening their hard winter cradles and 
peep out into the beautiful sunlight of 
the spring time. Not only have changes 
taken place in the great spectacle of na- 
ture, but also in the Oriental Society 
changes have taken place and are contin- 
ually taking place. But, glad to say, 
they are all for the better, except in the 
case of the change made in correspondents. 
The present correspondent feels his in- 
ability to represent such a noble body as 
the Oriental Society, but will endeavor to 
give a true report of its proceedings. 

The questions recently discussed in de- 
bate are as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That indiscriminate alms-giv- 
ing is advisable. 

Resolved, ‘That the universalityof death 
makes it a blessing to mankind. 

Resolved, That great men are the pro- 
ducts: of the books they read and the 
times in which they live. 

Resolved, ‘That the natural resources 
east of the Mississippi exceed those west 
of it. 

Resolved, That our country is in great- 
er danger from internal factions than ex- 
ternal foes. 

Interesting and instructive essays were 
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read recently in our society meetings by 
Jennie Hetric, subject ‘‘Salt;’’ by Vinnie 
Shuss, subject ‘“The Coming Tide:’’ and 
by H. D. Metzger, subject ‘“The Teach- 
ers’ Training Schools.’’ Recitations were 
given by Alice Kurtz, Sallie Exmoyer, 
Ella Arnold, Nellie Cox, Clara Sanders, 
Mamie Stager, M. N. Mikesell, and J. H. 
Brillhart; a declamation was given by M. 
M. Bergey; and a biography of Charles 
Dickens by D. A. Hanawalt. Orations 
were rendered by I. Bruce Book, subject 
‘‘Time,’’ and by I. C. Holsopple, subject 
‘“‘Moral Training in Primary Schools.”’ 
D. C. Reber and C. C. Ellis favored us 
with Topical Talks recently. Mr. Reber’s 
subject was ‘‘Odds and Ends.’’ During 


his talk he spoke of fragments and scraps 
‘getting at odds, kinds of odds, being on 


ends, other ends, putting an end to, ete. 
Mr. Ellis’s subject was ‘‘Boys.’’ He said, 
“Tf there is such a thing as transmigra- 
tion of souls, when a boy dies he will 
turn into an interrogation-point.”’ 

The Oriental Choir, the Star Quartette 
and other members of the society have 
favored the the society with music in all 
its meetings. A duet, entitled ‘‘The Run 
of Life,’’ rendered by Mattie and Katie 
Morgan, was marked especially for purity 
of tone and fine expression. Miss Cun- 
ningham of Philadelphia favored us with 


-an instrumental solo. 


The present officers of the society are: 
President, Elias Gibson; Vice President, 
M. M. Bergey; Secretary, Lettie Shuss; 
Editor, J. M. Pittinger; Treasurer, M. 
M. Bergey; Chorister, H. D. Metzger: 
Librarian, Elias Gibson; Pianist, Clara 
Sanders; Sceretary of Executive Session, 
H.5. Replogle; Committee on Invitations, 
Ella Arnold; Doorkeeper, J. T’. Haines. 

The following persons were elected 
active members of the society this term: 
Mary M. Johnson, Mary Snyder, Lucin- 
da Holsopple, Mary Guisler, Emily 





Strunk, Alice Arnold, Ida Bloom; Mamie 


Stager, Nettie E. Karnes, Alice Karnes, 


Ksther Fletcher, Rea A.-Smith, Isaac 
Ritchey, J. S. Brumbaugh, S. J. Kenepp, 
C. B. Hanawalt, H. S. Donelson, G. H. 
Garner, A. D. Swope, S. H. Beaver, 
Harry Massy, C. A. Studebaker, J. Mark 
Tobias, Hayes Book, S. H. Lininger, E. 
C. Carney, Elmer Schriner, Grabill Bitzer, 
H. W. Boon, Thos. R. G. Gibson,’C. A. 
Davis, Theo. G. Lashley, and Chas. C. 
Dunning,—thirty-three in all: 

The following selection was sent for 
the Oriental page by Miss Annie ea 
of Wastminster, Md.: — 

“A HAPPY HOME.”’ | 

‘If we were to gather up the ingredi- 
ents that would serve to make the happy 
home, I would suggest that we engage 
the following ingredients: One cup of 
honesty, one cup of congeniality, two 


cups of plenty, three cups of respect and 


four portions of love. Stir the honesty 
and the plenty to a smooth mixture; add 
the four portions of love, well beaten; 
moisten with one cup of congeniality: 
sift in slowly the three cups of respect; 


season with the fruits of the Spirit, and _ 


add a dash of the spice of unselfishness 
and a pinch of the salt of individuality. 
Lighten with the leaven of constancy. 
Bake in a quick oven.”’ | 


WAHNEETA. | 





R. C. Crum, Correspondent. 





Our society began its work of the 
Spring term with renewed energy. All 
members seem awake to the best interests 
of the society. Every effort is being put 
forth to make this the best term’s work 
in the society’s history. 

Accepting the first program of the 
term as a model, we hope, not only to 
keep up to it as a standard, but to sur- 
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pass it in every respect. Program ren- 
dered March 28th, 1896: 
Chorus, Spring Time is Coming. 
Recitation, The Leper, Lida Johnson. 
Wahneeta Quiver, © C. O. Beery. 
Literary Bouquet, Geo. H. Wirt, Roy M. 
Miller, Eminert W. Sperow, Cora 
Kurtz, Hallie Hoffman, Ida Summy. 
Oration, Influence of Personal Example, 
| L. R. Donlevy. 
Sextet, What Ails the Men? 
Debate, Resolved, that College Students 
Derive More Benefit from Literary Soci- 
eties than from their Regular Studies. 
Affirmed by F. D. Anthony, 
Negated by E. J. Newcomer. 


Duet, Wahneeta, Misses Johnson and 
Morgan. — | 
Essay, Cobwebs, Mary Smucker. 
Hardshell Sermon, M. B. Wright. 


Selection, On Gallant Company, Choir. 
The present officers of the society are: 
President, J. W. Eicher; Vice President, 
J. S. Stevenson; Secretary, Cora B. Ross; 
Treasurer, H. C. Beaver; Critic, E. J. 
Newcomer; Editor, J. B. Emmert. 

A number of Wahneetas who have 
been absent for a few terms have return- 
ed, among whom are: Jennie Dome, 
Rhoda Swigart, Mary Myers, Gertrude 
Mertz, Margaret Garver, Howard Myers, 
J. M. Hooley, and Julia C. Chilcott. — 

The following persons have been elect- 
ed active members of the society this 
term: N. Kathaline Cox, Nora Hender- 
son, Nellie Wright, Annie E. Laughlin, 
Isophene Landis, Jennie McDonald, S. 
Darl Steele, J. M. Blough, J. H. Royer, 
C. W. Baker, class of ’91, H. S. Piper, 
.class of ’94, Shippensburg, D. N. Brum- 
baugh, D. S. Mock, Ira N. Foust, G. E. 
Burget, John M. Elias, R. K. Clapper, 
Warren Reed, Florence A. Myers, John 
F. Wirts, Emma Hooper, Venus Speck. 

Our society has not been as much in- 
terested in books for its library as it 


should have been. ‘The members. have 


newly awakened themselves and we hope 


in the near future to make a worthy ad- 
dition to our library. ‘‘Not how many 
books a man has, but how well he reads 
them’’ seems to have been our rule of 
action, but we hope we have perused 
what we now have sufficiently enough to 
justify an increase. Let us be up and 
doing. : 

Sir Thomas Moore says of the island of 
Utopia: ‘It waxeth narrower towards 
both the ends; which fetching about a 
circuit of compass, do fashion the whole 
island like tothe new moon. In the mid- 
dle distance between both ends standeth 
up above the water is a great rock, which 
therefore is nothing perilous because it is 
in sight. Other rocks there be lying 
hidden under the waters, which therefore 
be dangerous.’’ No enemy can enter 
their haven although they may see the 
entrance and the light-house upon the 
high rock in front, because their vessels 
are dashed to pieces upon the hidden 
rocks at the gateway. Should we not, 
each one, make a ‘‘Utopia’’ of our lives? 
May we not, by diligent attention, per- 
mit our light to shine from our high rock, 
showing people where and what we are, 
yet ever keep our gauntlet of dangerous 
rocks hidden before us to crush the evil 
thoughts and deeds that ever strive to 
enter our lives? 


The man that talks most about liberty 
often knows least about it. Liberty is 
not, as many suppose, the untrammeled 
privilege of gratifying selfish propensities, 
or exercising so-called personal rights 
that are injurious to others. Liberty 
should never mean anything more than 
the privilege of doing the right, with the 
assurance of protection therein. The 
greatest enemy of liberty, individual or 
national, is selfishness. 
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FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1896, AND CONTINUES 15 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College. 


Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 


and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Greek and Latin. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 


Mathematics and Astronomy. 


S. B. HECKMAN, 


Modern Languages and Rlictorie. 


DAVID EMMERT, 


Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 


Vocal Music, Harinony, and Voice Culture. 
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Miss IRENE F.. KURTZ, 
Instruinental Music. 


CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 


J. C. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


CARMAN C. JOHNSON, | 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewniting. 
ELp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 


Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 


Lecturer on Hygiene. 





0. L.-STEWART, 


ONE PRICE 


Cash Clothier, 
ACKNOWLEDGED _ 
Cheapest Clothing House 


IN HUNTINGDON, 
Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington &t., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 


China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. Wesent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any Student to call and see the goods. 


USE FISHER’S BREAD, 


For Sale by all GROCERS, 
G. W. FISHER, 
417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Cash! Cash! Cash! 


No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 
No losses from bad bills. 


All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu- 
lar Byes of One Dollar. See what the Century 
and Demorest have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


for ladies’ wear. 


BARRICK & MULLIN, 
Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


boots, SS, Uallers, SIDDERS, 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., | 
_ HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








J, H. WESTBROOK & SON, 


Leaders in Footwear, 
515 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB. 
DENTIST, 


§09 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, | 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 


512 514 and 51414 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 














L. W. ZERBY, 


my (|| Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
| | AND DEALER IN 
é | Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 


Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 


WR) LAIIHHIN | Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 
° 816 Penn St., 
| e 6 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Ty, readers of this paper and — = 

all their friends will always find W. 4H. SEARS, 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, ( list f f th i 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em- Det! ) il HN Of f {hh, 
broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, . Examinations Free. 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss- At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 


and everything else found in a first H AZLETT BRO S. : 
| : UO., 


class Dry Goods Store. | | 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, Glothiers and Furnishers, 


Straight forward business, and peo- a 
ple dealing with us will have little 404 Penn St., 
~ cause for complaint. 





HUNTINGDON, PA. 


We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar- | —————______ 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other | DRUGS. —— 





gifts, to which we invite special atten- Everything in the Drug and Drug- 
tion. gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 


Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every- 


| thing else usually kept in a first class 
d ik \ Drug store, can be found at 


STEEL'S, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. S. E. Corner of Diainond, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Finest Soda Water in town. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 
Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, -_ PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. > : 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 





K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J.R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


T. WILDAY BLACK, 
The Leading Jeweler, 








>, WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 


REPAIRED AND’ RE-COVERED. 


Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repatring. 


ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 
CLOTHING 


AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


HUGO MAYER’S 


Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 


Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, Pa. 


JOS. R. CARMON. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 
Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. ; J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 


One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING {°% Rose and Single 


: Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have the. best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $1 per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh- 


ing to 12 Ibs. — W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 
JAS. L. WESTBROOK, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Wesibrook’s Famous [ce Crean, 


CREAM MADE BY STEAM. 
Garden and Parlors pyp ) 
Opp. Opera Block, | HUNTINGDON, PA. 
We are now ready 


MILLINERY. with a full line of. 


Spring Hats, Bonnets and Millinery Novelties. 
Call and éxamine our stock before buying 
elsewhere, 


ADA MEREDITH, 
605 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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WORDSWORTH’S ; PHILOSOPHY—WAS IT 
SPINOZIAN ? 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


Coleridge tells with delight the follow- 
ing interesting anecdote: In the trouble- 
some days, when the revolution spirit 
was rife in England, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were constantly under the 
surveilance of detectives. They were 
the more the objects of suspicion from 
the fact that a concealed detective day 
after day reported that the young men 


would sit for hours along the lakes or _ 


river-banks and earnestly discuss a mat- 
ter in which the detecive asserted that 
one Sfi-‘‘Noza’’ figured most promi- 
nently. 

Did these early discussions do no nore 
than to arouse the suspicions of an uneasy 
crowu? Were they the foundation of 
a fixed philosophic bent which fastened 
itself upon the young Wordsworth and 
influenced his whole life? 

David Masson in his essay on ‘‘Prose 
and Poetry,’’ page 272, discussing the 
possibility of introducing philosophy into 
poetry says: ‘‘The verse of a Shakes- 
peare may, it is true, teem with matter 
secreted by the purely intellectual organ, 
the same being so interfused with the po- 
etic that the superfluity does not seem to 
be a fault; and a Wordsworth may, in 
beautiful meter, reproduce the philo- 
sophizings of a Spinoza.”’ 

Was Masson justified in linking, thus 
the names of Nature’s poet and the pro- 
found philosopher of Amsterdam? An 
answer must be found in true interpre- 
tation of Wordsworth with reference to 
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extension, subjective thought. 


M AY, 


1896. 





What is Spinoza’s 
philosophy? In brief, there is only one 
substance. That is infinite. God is that 
infinite swdstance. This sebstance has two 
distinct attributes, without which it can- 
not be: they are fhough?t and extension. 
Thought is invisible extension. 
sion is invisible thought. God is the 
idenity of the two, 1. e. the swzésfazce in 
which they both unite. The Concept God 
is thus made up of two parts, objective 
This sub- 
stance is self-existent, and has as many 
modes, i. e. ways of manifestesting itself, 
as it needs to be fully revealed. Corres- 
ponding to the two attributes are two 
great odes, objective and subjective, 
matter, nature, and mind, human life. 
The general concept, the only exist- 
ence, therefore, has two great modes of 
revelation—Nature and ALan. 
alive, it lives. 


fas * ahaloseher: 


Exten- 


Nature is 
Man is alive, he lives. 


These hemispheres of “manifestation are 


phenomena of the one energizing and viv- 
ifying substance, God. God then /o zs is 
comprised in wan and nature.- His sole 
revelation is through these two forms. 
These two in their manifestations are un- 
like, in essence they are identical. If we 
are to go one step further and deny any 
other manifestations to God save those 
made to us, then, indeed, is Wordsworth 
not Spinozian. If Man and Nature are 
God’s sole media to us, then may we 
study -Wordsworth for the Philosophy 
of Spinoza. Shall we call Spinoza an 
Atheist? Never, To Him God was al/. 
Schleiermacher calls him ‘“‘the God in- 
toxicated Man.’’ 


Shall we call him a Pantheist? “That 
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depends. If by Pantheism we mean to 
bring down God and annihilate God in 
Nature.—See no God but Nature, and 
recognize no higher being than the Uni- 
verse, then we may assert that Spinoza 
was no pantheist. If, however, by pan- 
theism we mean to carry nature up to 
God, and annihilate nature in God, see 
no nature but God and recognize visible 
nature and human life as modesof a 
higher essence, then indeed, is Spinoza a 
Pantheist, and so is Wordsworth. 

Let us now see what Wordworth con- 
tains of these two modes of the one eter- 
nal and infinite substance,—i. e., Nature 
and Human life, and how he viewed their 
relation to each other and to God. 

Nature in Wordsworth—what is it? and 
its relation to God? Wordsworth sings of 
God, of man, of nature. To be Spin- 
ozian, he must regard man and na- 
ture as two distinct manifestations of the 
central reality—God. 

Nature means the world outside of us, 
—The objective universe, and to him 
this world is alive and distinct from our 
thoughts. Nature hasa soul. An acteve 
principle subsists 

“Tn all things, in all natures, in the stars 

Of azure heaven, the unending clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebble stone 

That paves the brooks; the stationary rocks, 

The moving waters and the invisible air, 

* sa = from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the world.”’ 
This active principle has personality, life, 
will, and character, and its nameis Va- 
ture. ach part has its separate soul, is 
a special mode of manifesting the one 
great mode of Axtension by which God 
reveals himself to us. ‘‘The stars have 
tasks, and the silent heavens their goings 
on,’’ for there is ‘‘A Spzvit and pulse of 
good, a fife and soul to every mode of be- 
ing inseparably linked.’’ 

‘Nature furnishes to every creature 

Whatever enjoyments dwell 


In the impenetrable cell 
Of the silent heart,”’ 


and: the moving power of Nature, the 
wind, becomes the ‘‘over-soul’’ of the © 
things it touches, adds a new pleasure 
and a new life to everything it touches. 
The dandelion seed or thistle beard on 
the lake is 


“Suddenly halting now, a lifeless stand ! 
And starting off again with freak as sudden; 
Making report of an invisible breeze, 

That was its wings, its chariot, and its horse, 
Its very play-mate, and its moving soul.” 


_ Nature loves herself, chooses places, 
like ‘‘that glade of water,’ and ‘‘that 
green field hidden far among the trees,’’ 
and as the poet says, ‘‘the spot was made 
by Nature for herself.’’ ‘Thts love passes 
from her own works to man, pours itself 
into the soul of the poets, her special 
friends, who are tospeak for her to Man. 
Happy that soul into which Nature 
chooses to pour her love. Even a little 
maiden may be thus glorified: 
‘*Three years she grew in sun and shower; 
Then Nature said: ‘a lovlier flower 
On earth was never sown; _ 
This child, I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine and I shall make 
A lady of my own.’ ”’ 

Nature is not a thing, but the poetic 
impersonation of an actual Being: 


‘Wisdom and spirit of the Universe, 


Thou soul that art the eter nity of thought! 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion; not in vain, 

By day and starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood. didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions which built up our human soul.” 


This is God revealed or manifested in 
his objectivity in what we call azure. 


“The Being that is in the clouds and air 

That is in the green leaves among the groves,” 

His dwelling in the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and 7% the mind of man, 

A motion and @ spirit that impels all thinking 
things, ; 
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All objets of all thought and rolls 
through all things. 

What plainer statement of the fact 
that Nature is the: body, the robe, 


the earth-veil of the great God who is all 
and in all, and who is more than the all 


of Nature than these lines in the Prelude : 
‘“‘My mind that looked upon this speak- 
ing face of Earth and Heaven, as her 
prime teacher, intercourse with man es- 
tablished by the sovereign intellect, who 
through that Jodily image hath diffused, 
as might appear to the eye of fleeting 
time, a deathless spirit.”’ 

And this ‘‘bodily image’’ may fade, It 
does fade, then is the hour of ecstacy, 
then the hour when we have communion 
with God who abides as //fe in all. 


In his own boy-hood, “he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He 
looked ! 
Ocean and earth, thesolid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass in gladness lay 
Beneath him: far and wide the clouds were 
touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound he needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; Sensation, soul and form, 
All melted unto him. They swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live. 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such success of mind, 17” such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; inrenjoyment is expired 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapiin still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him. It was blindness and love.’’ 


This life of Nature has definite char- 
acteristics, enjoyment, quietude, cease- 
less intercommunion. We have thus 
seen how Wordsworth accepts the cen- 
tral idea of Spinoza, that there is one sub- 
stance, and that Nature is simply to us 
the revelation of that substance. Let us 
next seek the relation of Nature to Man, 
and the relation of God to man through 


this inter-relation of the two cardinal 

modes of God.’ 
Nature is not man. 

ture. They each have a soul of their 

own. They are distinct manifestations. 

But they must be wedded; 7 

“For the discerning intelle@ of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe in love 

_ and holy passion shall find’”’ 


Man is not Na- 


As a result “Beauty, Paradise, Elysian 
Fields, all the ideal dreams of men;’” and 
the poet would chant in lonely peace, 
the spousal verse of this great consuma- 
tion: Y 

‘How exquisitely the individual mind 

* * * to the extended world 

Is fitted; and how exquisitely, too, _ 


_ The external world is fitted to the Mind! 


They may be joined for they are ‘bone of one 

bone and flesh of one flesh.’ ”’ | 
They are modes of the ene eternal and 
infinite substance, the Spinozian ‘‘I am 
that I am.’’ 


In this view of nature, Wordsworth 
coincides with Spinoza. In its applica- 
tion he diverges. Spinoza would disdain 
all finite forms and gaze with open eyes. 
full upon the Father Soul. This is too 
bold a gaze for a quiet, tender, Nature- 
enkindled soul. He chooses rather to 
make Nature the medium through which 


as a veil we shall see and feel, and hear 


and know the Father Soul. Hence he 


- writes: 


A curious child, whodwelt upon a tract 

Of desert ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell 

To which in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listened intensely; and his countenance soon — 

Brightened with joy, for from within were 
heard; 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 


- Mysterious union with its Native Sea. | 


Even such a shell the universe itself 

Isto the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-enduring power; 
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And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation, Here you stand, 
Adore and worship, when you know it not; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought, 
Devout above the meanings of your will.” 


It is God acting upon us through Nature. 
In order to receive this training we must 
have the qualities of a child, 


1. The simple heart which loves. To 
it the world is sweet and it knows not 
why. Hence Nature refuses to speak to 
science, since science prizes ‘“‘the trans- 
cendent universe no more than asa mir- 
ror that reflects, to proud self-love 
her own intelligence.’’ But if we be- 
come as little children, 

“One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason; 


~ Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season.” 


2. Reverence, the food and source of 
admiration. (See a sonnet ‘The world 
is too much with us.’’ ) 

3. Purity of heart. 

4. Unworldliness of character. 

In the Prelude he tells how what he 
knew from the Bible he felt from Nature. 
From the Bible he believed, from Nature 
he saw God,— 


“Wisdom and Spirit of the universe, 
Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion.” 


The harmony between God’s thought 
in us and in Nature is expressed in the 
beautiful lines: 

“Those hallowed and pure motions of the sense, 
Which seem in their simplicity to own 

An intellectual charm, that calm delight, 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 

To those first-born affinities that fit 

Our new existence to existing things; 

And, in our dawn of being, constitute 

The bond of union between life and joy.”’ 


Again does he tell how the Being of 
the world isin all Nature, emphasizing 
Spinoza’s idea. 


Thus while the days flew by and years pass- 
ed on, 

From Nature and her over-flowing Soul, 

I had received so much that all my thoughts . 

Were steeped in feeling. I was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of being spread 

Over all that moves and all that seemeth still; 


- Over all that, lost beyond the reach of thought, 


And human knowledge, to human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart.”’ 


Inthe Alps he is enraptured and en- 
chanted by the revelation of Supreme Be- 
nig. Later, that experience is analyzed 
and he sees it was a moment of glorious 
union of Soul and God. The soul had 
usurped sense and entered that infini- 
tude of God of which Nature was to him 
the voice and symbol. 

Essential unity, coupled with the fortu- 
nate circumstances of place and time in 
his birth, made Wordsworth Zhe Poet of 
Man. We loses for a season his philo- 
sophic spirit and becomes the champion 
of the down-trodden, the oppressed. The 
real is laid aside, the actual is his theme, 
and no brighter sword caught the arena’s 
light than his. But he could not have 
become what he is, had not his early 
training been essentially a philosophic 
one along some such line as that of 
Spinoza. From this maze he came shat- 
tered and skeptical. The hopelessness of 
man is set. _ 4 


His visit to the continent, preceded as 
it was by a passionate love for the soul of 
Nature and the conviction that there is 
set forth in Book XII of the Prelude in 
which with a melancholy despair he says 
man is either ‘‘the dupe of folly or the 
slave of crime.’’ He is saved from this 
depth by, 

1. His common sense.—So rare in 
Poets. (Abstract science calmed him. ) 

2. Human love’s influence. 

3. Nature again moved, and won him 
to her. 
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This again shows the trend of Spinoz- 
ianism. Out of it finally arose the full 
union of the Spinozian elements. Na- 
ture inspiriting man, man making Nature 
more sublime and fair, and both enchant- 
ed thus because of the essential comple- 
ment they gave the other, were recogniz- 
ed as modes of the one great Being. 

He is thus closely involved in the phil- 
osophy of Spinoza; as closely perhaps as 
a poet can be. He instinctively by reas- 
on of his sensitive and loving disposition 
was not inclined to follow Spinoza in cold 
logic to radical extremes, to the ignoring 
and overlooking of modes in the de- 
lirious intellectual joy of apprehending 
only the substance, and the modes of this 


substance in the fertile mind of Words-. 


worth were so wedded as to enrich both 


and make each the fuller complement of 


the other. 


A PHASE OF STUDENT LIFE. 





I. HARVEY BRUM@AUGH. 





Very few are the persons who do not 
at most times desire the company of their. 
fellows. The many corporations and 
unions show the value of association in 
business. So there is in college life this 
important factor of direct relationship 


with men of superior abilities and daily — 


association with those who are working 
towards the same end. Much of the work 
done by a student in college could be car- 
ried on by private study, but he realizes 
that his teachers aid him greatly and also 
that other objects are to be sought with- 
in the ‘learned walls.’’ The influence 
of good teachers is universally recognized, 
but the pupil’s constant associates have 
more bearing on his mind and character. 
Aside from the moral and religious influ- 
ence there are results due directly to this 
power of personal contact. 

Most schools have representatives from 


various parts of the country and. enroll 
persons of varied character and experi- 
ence. Meeting on common ground, their 
views of human nature are enlarged and 
by this wide knowledge their powers of 
thought and action are increased. 

A student among students comes to 
know himself more truly and discovers 
what powers: he has. His companions 
become a high tribunal and his actions 
are passed upon. One who is self-con- 
ceited and over bold receives many. re- 
bukes, gentle or otherwisé, which must | 
have an influence upon his character. | 
Again, college associates are not slow to 
recognize true worth, and. without lavish- 
ing praise. Sincere approval encourages 
further effort from the timid one and gives 
confidence in his abilities. , 

Selfish habits are not promoted by stu- 
dent life. The literary societies help 
much in bringing persons together and 
in developing mutual dependence. Like- 
wise, consideration for class often pro- 
duces greater effort than individual mo- 


tive; and so far is selfishness overcome 


that in its place a new affection arises 
which is revealed in constant devotion to 
an Alma Mater. | 
There is another element of this rela- 
tionship which is not fully appreciated,— 
the influence of daily conversation, when 
properly directed. Its training and mould- 
ing power is shown in the fact that a 
good conversationalist generally manifests 
the same easy and fluent manner in the 
higher forms of discourse. ‘Table talk’’ 
is both an aid to digestion and a helper to 
easy conversation, and together withall — 
informal talk, should be of a general na- 
ture and of wide scope. The student 
ought to be conversant with the latest 
mnove in European politics, as well as the 
last joke on the professor. To read a 
statement and to tell it opportunely and 
in a satisfactory manner are two differ- 
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ent things; the latter requires either the 
born gift or careful training. Bacon says 


one of the purposes of study is to serve 


for ‘‘ornament in discourse.’’ A seclud- 
ed life does not promote this, but the 
many opportunities of college association 
develop the power and bestow the grace 
of elegant conversation. : 

These features of social influence are 
not considered the main purpose of stu- 
dent life, yet they are worthy of atten- 
tion as developing valuable attainments 
which study aldne does not promote. 


FORTUNES TOLD. 





The following poem was written by Miss Florence 
Harshbarger, and read at a special meeting of the Wah- 
neeta Society, given by the Senior girls. 





’Tis in a fancy’s sketch we are told, 
That one bright day in May; 
Eight youthful, hopeful maidens, 
To the abode of a gypsy took their way. 


Commencement of life was drawing near, 
And each would the future pierce, 
Armed alike with love divine, 
Each would fight the battles fierce. 


Jennie, whose heart is like unto carara, 
Whose face and hand alike are fair, 
Crossed the withered hand with gold, - 
And hearkened to words of sweetness rare. 


‘‘Little care is thy life to know, 

Thou art missed from the home fireside, 
Sunshine and joy thy smiles bestow; 

Thou wilt be led to the altar a youthful bride.”’ 


Second came Maud, earnest, honest, true, 
Whose smile is ever bright for thee, 
Puzzled not is she in science, 
Nor in theorems of Geometry. 


‘*To teach the youth to shun the wrong, 
To be won by a lover with heart sincere, 

To have a home where all is bright,” 
Exclaims the gypsy standing near. 


Our own wee fairy bell of May, 
Sweet, gentile as the flower, 

Whose name she bears with queenly grace, 
And brightens the gloomiest bower. 


Sweet winsome Mabel with eyes 
Of mischievous laughing light, 
Crossed with gold the gypsy’s hand, 
And said, ‘‘Please ma’am make it right.”’ 
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“Into each life some pain must come, 
Before thee the future lies rich and g rand. 
Wilt thou steer the helm aright, | 
Or upon the rocks thy bright life strand ?”’ 
Our Anna touched the outstretched hand; 
The old dame smiled as well she might, 
Before her stood one whose life was filled 
With sweetness, purity and light. | 
‘‘Tell me not about the future, 
Said our sister, so full of grace, 
The blood of Jesus alone can atone, 
Alone will the sins of man erase.’”’ _ 
‘*To the heathen, dear child, shalt thou go, 
Thus thy desire granted shall be, 
The sweet message of love thou shalt bear, 
Across the dark rolling sea.’’ 


The old dame looked upon our Fannie, 
Our sister whose hair is of golden hue, 
And saw within the anxious glance, 
That she would know her fortune, too. 


‘‘The rich and poor alike will bless thee, 
Thou wilt ever be just and kind, 

To work for Jesus wilt thy mission be, 
In this thou wilt happiness find.’’ 


Our sister with cheeks which shame the rose, 
Held forth her palm to be read, 

Too well she knew her heart’s own wish, 
Was ne’er to be to the altar led. 


‘‘Contentment and happiness thou wilt seek, 
In the depths of science and art, | 
But scorn not thy fair-eyed sisters 
~ Who study more closely the heart.”’ 


Next came bounding forth our Bertha, 
With ruby lip .and flashing eye; 
Whao is destined to carve a name; 
In flamtng light on high. 


‘‘Free as the waters of the deep, 
Uuchained to friend or foe; 

Beware lest in this alone will be, 
The secret of heart-felt woe.’’. 


The eighth of the sisters, known 
As she whom the children love, 
Pressed softly the hand of the gypsy, 
But from herown removed not her glove. 


She wished not to hear the echos, 

Nor would she know of joys to come, 
Let the past retain its bulfbles, 

Let the future’s voice be dumb. 


Then they said, ‘‘farewell, dear gypsy, 
Off to our tasks must we go, 
To gain a crown for the life above, 
We must honestly toil in this life below.”’ 
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NATION TO NATION. 





Cc. C. JOHHSON. 





As Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia have joined both separately and 
unitedly with the United States in friend- 
ly settlements of past differences, is this 


‘not sufficient evidence of the existing 


friendship between these nations? If 
they have recognized mutual interests 
and have met in common council halls of 
arbitration, if they have there entered in- 
to faithful agreements satisfactory to all 
concerned, and if they have upon their 
adjournment clasped hands in peace, are 
they not bound as a nation to a recogni- 
tion of common kinship? Nations are 
made sisters when their representatives 
join hands; and there flows from each to 
each that spiritual life blood which makes 
them one, born of the mother spirit, 
peace. The presence of this principle in 
the sisterhood of nations makes it obliga- 
tory upon one nation to courteously call 
attention to the failure or indisposition of 
a sister nation to perform those kindly 
offices which are recognized as virtues in 
the family of nations. The nations of 
Europe have continuously refused to help 
the people of Armenia in their oppres- 
sion and persecution. It is the- duty of 
these nations not only by virtue of their 
relation and geographical position, but 
also by virtue of their written pledge, to 
render such assistance to these people in 
their suffering and such opposition to the 
Turkish government in its obstinancy, as 
the principles of fairness and Christian 
charity demand. Their failure to act 
imposes upon the United States, first, 
its duty to advise, second, its duty to 
co-operate, thirdly, its duty to act alone if 
necessary. Nations, like people, should 
not assume the fearful and the unconfi- 
dential mood, after they have agreed to 
agree. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

The agitation of the public mind with 
reference to placing the marble figure of 
Father Marquette, dressed in the garb of 
a Catholic Jesuit, in the gallery of the 
nation under the Capitol dome, suggests 
a solution to the so-called Catholic ques- 
tion in the United States. Naturally 


there is no Catholic question, only as rash 


bigots choose to force one upon the coun- 
try. Why can we not assume a more dig- 
nified attitude and in the spirit of light 
and reason, attempt to understand the 
circumstances which make this subject 
one of anxious concern? Simply be- 
cause the religious world never would 
freely allow the premises of ‘‘reason and 
the will of God’’ to be laid before the 
people. Most religious creeds would bear 
far more testing than their supporters 
are willing to permit; and no existing 
creed, allowing it to be called such, 1s 
capable of so much deduction, analysis, 
application and conformation, as the al- 
truistic religion of the Great Teacher. 

It not only permits but advises a thor- 
ough investigation. This privilege of ex- 
amination, trial and comparison which it 
should enjoy and which would only serve 
to strengthen, is denied it by those who 
claim these beautiful Christian pre- 
cepts as their rule of faith and daily living. 
This may not seem evident to many; but 
in no case is the truth of the above state- 
ment more marked than in these agitations 
which inevitably arise from any unusual 
notice or success of the Roman Catholic 
cause. No professed follower of the 
Great Impartial Teacher is more pro- 
nounced in his antagonism to some of the 
radical dogmatic teachings of Romanism 
than is your writer; but it is in the incon- 
sistency of method in opposing this grow- 
ing Popish power that we find no cause 
for our following; rather should it be con- 
demned. Persecution was the flail by 


? 


| 
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which the seeds of true Christianity were 
scattered; a reversal of the operation 
might produce a reversal of the scatter- 
ing and of the growth. 


TOW IT GOES TO COME. 


Having arrived in Hnntingdon, you 
will not fail to meet the driver of the City 
Transfer. ‘Ten cent pays for your ride 
from the station through the shaded 
streets of a quaint old Pennsylvania town 
that has never felt the shock of the specu- 
lative boom, up an imperceptible grade 
nade smooth by the careful ‘‘city fath- 
ers’’ and the generous householders, until 
through the intervals between trees and 
chimney tops, you get the first view of the 
school, crowning the eminence in outline 
against the mountain and the azure blue 
of the north-eastern sky. If you come 
by way of Washington street, you pass 
a square brick building with a man- 
sard roof, where the present Juniata made 
its second home; but a square farther 
brings you to the birthplace of our in- 
stitution, a three storied, brick structure 
now the home of Prof. Snavely, Princi- 
pal of the Business Department. This is 
historic ground; for scarcely a block be- 
yond the cradle of the school, stands the 
Quinter home, where the beloved brother, 
President and Eider lived and studied. 
His widow and daughter, Mary, still keep 
the old home-seat. The buss now turns 
to the right. As you round the corner 
you may see Rey. John B. Brumbaugh’s 
residence to the left, Prof. D. Emmert’s 
to theright, and Fld. H. B. Brumbaugh’s 
to the front. A short ride britigs you 
face to face with the students on the 
eampus about the college buildings. You 
feel many things allat once. Surprised, 
satished, homesick, lappy-hearted, un- 
compassed, and perfectly contented, are 
vou li turn as you stand gazing into the 
enclosure, for the grounds are surround- 


* 


ed by a white paling fence with a wooden, 
arched gateway at the corner near you. 
Now you pay your driver, and upon rais- 
ing your eyes they fall upon the home of 
Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh. On the opposite 
corner is the large brick house of Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh, with the cozy home of 
Prof. Swigart adjoining. As you ap- 
proach the dormitories, on each side 
of the diagonal path you might notice 
Student’s Hall standing alone to your 
left, the class trees of ’94, ’95 and ’96, 
the beautiful flower beds and _ the 
inaple trees, not to speak of the concen- 
tric circles of mountain scenery described 
about the centre, of your circumference; 
but the inquisitive person who so warm- 
ly greets you as you alight from the 
coach and now acts as your escort and 
baggage-master, keeps plying so many 
questions about mother, father,. and all 
the home folks, about Hector, Tabby, 
Brindle and Boss, that you give up your 
sight-seeing in despair. The ‘‘imuchness’’ 
of the occasion is not quite realized until 
you enjoy a moment’s reflection and 
quiet in a cozy parlor chair, while your 
excited sister goes to hunt Miss Florence. 
A happy minute of rest for you if the 
lady in charge is not found so readily, 
thus delaying the return of the over-joy-: 
ed sister! She makes one nervous, and - 
her company is enjoyed more in her calm- 
er moments. Glancing at the wall, the 
eye meets the sincerely earnest face of 
Prof. Jacob Zuck, in a large oil painting. 
Other paintings, the gifts of true Juni- 
ata friends, adorn the room; and Shake- 
speare’s face is among the utunber. 

The noisy girl now interrupts your re- 
verie as she ushers in the hall teacher, 
and soon you are located in a student’s 
dormitory, which now becomes your 
home, and you are soon absorbed in, and 
become a part of the busy life of Juniata 
College. 
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The Tapes of the oe ef the lit- 
erary societies of a school can scarcely be 
over estimated; or, even properly appreci- 
ated until the want of the culture which 
can be derived from it makes the loss ev- 
ident in comparison with those who have 
enjoyed the-advantages. The different 
exercises of the societies should be enter- 
ed into, by each member with an honest 
determination to reap the benefits, and 
obtain every advantage afforded by the 
faithful devotion to the duties imposed. 
None should deceive themselves by en- 
deavoring to appear more learned than 


they are, or appropriate as the result of . 


their work, the toil of others. Sucha 
course destroys every advantage and ex- 


poses the member to the just criticism of 


his associates. Plagiarisms are as bad as 
common thefts. 

The writer knows of a clergyman 
whose disappointment was so keen, and 
his humiliation so complete, on being de- 
tected in ‘the use of anothers sermon as 
his own, in a trial for a place, that he 
abandoned the search for the position, 


left his station, and finally died from 
mental worry, the effect of his overt act. 


A person appropriating a parj, or the 


whole of the production of another, is- 


certain to be detected; and the exposure 
that necessarily follows, always brings 
shame and disappointment. Whether ad- 


dress, oration, essay or paper, all should 
be original, always the product of the 
most careful thought. Our best thoughts 
are none too good, but they are always 


better, more acceptable to the audience 


and advantagious to ourselves than ‘the 
reproduction of the thoughts of others, 
presented as our own. Let all be origin- 
al and that will enable them to ot 
strong. | 


The location of a school, with reference 


to its surrounding influences, is a matter 


of the highest consideration. Above all 
rises the religious influence that is likely 
to mould the lives and characters of the 


students. The most picturesque surround- 


ings would be a poor attraction, were the 
social influences in the commiunity such 
as to poison the minds and lives of these 


brought under their power. And worse 


still, would the account stand, if instead 
of their being led into the paths of virtue. 
aud the possession of christian faith, they 
were lured into a life of sin; and destroy- 
ed by the poison of infidelity. 

At Huntingdon we are surrounded by 
the grandeur of nature’s adorning; the 
choicest of her gifts, in the Keystone 
state, having been bestowed, lavishly upon 
this part of the Juniata valley. The 
social influences bearing upon the daily 
life of the students are of the purest and 
best: and the life‘of virtue and abiding 
christian faith is exemplified in the lives 
and emphasized in the teachings of those 
who bear the burden of responsibility for 
the success of Juniata College and its 
perpetuity. 

The one dominent thought burdening 


the mind of the accredited founder of the 


school, and its first teacher, Prof. J. M. 
Zuck, was the condition of the church 
which was to be the guardian of the enter- 
prise and to foster the work as it grew, 
and the purity of the lives of the individ- 
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ual members of which it was composed. 
When he opened the school, he had faith 
in the cause to which he was about to de- 
vote his talents, in which he proposed to 


speyd his energies, and if need be sacrifice . 


his life: but he was solicitions about the 
quality of the christian influence that 
was to surround him, and make up the 
life of which he was to become a part. 
He was seeking the place he wanted, and 
we quote his own words form a manu- 
script found among his papers after his 
decease, on ‘‘ The Location of the 
School.”’ 

‘In locating a school of this character, 
the quality of the resident membership 
is more important than the quantity. 
There are some large congregations in 
which a school might prosper, but there 
are others in which I would not like to 
undertake to build up a successful school; 
and if I did undertake it, I would no 
more expect to enjoy my work than [ 
would expect to be happy sitting on a 
bumble-bee’s nest in haying time. Al- 


though the membership at Huntingdon 


is not large, the brethren and sisters there 
really constitute an active, intelligent, 
loving and lovable little band, from little 
twelve year old Cora up to white-haired 
Elder James, the latter of whom, taken 
all in all, seems to me to be about the 
most perfect and lovable type of true 
Christian manhood, with -which it has 
been my good fortune to come in contact. 

* * * * * 

The congregation at. Huntingdon, let 
me say, is none of your human hornet 
nests, but on the contrary a little hive of 
busy bees. There is, of course, some honey 
in the combs. The school has been hiv- 
ed in a box by itself, and has been increas- 
ing so rapidly that it must again swarm 
some of these.days, but we have no new 
box as yet and are therefore quite per- 
plexed. Shall we let our busy bees fly 


away and take refuge in some hollow tree, 
or elsewhere? If not, let us hurry up 
those boxes, as delays are dangerous in 
swarming time.”’ ; 
_ This was written while the school was. 
housed in the building at 1224 Washing- 
ton Street, and we were all perplexed as 
to the outcome of the effort to errect a 
separate school building. He was not 
permitted to witness the marvelous growth 
of school and church together, as some of 
us have. The conditions have changed, 
and new workers have been added to the 
church life here, but the same relation of 
the two factors, church and school, re- 
main unchanged, each fostering the other 
and growing together. The same united 
purpose exists. Some of the workers 
have been promoted, to the beautiful 
Paradise of our God, and ethers have 
been moved forward to fill the places 
made vacant, so that we can still com- 
mend the surroundings socially, morally 
and religiously, as being safe, exalted 
and pure—a school and church home for 
those who desire to secure an education 
under these favorable circumstances. 


It isin sadness, and with sincere regret 
that we announce the seemingly, untimely 
death of Samuel H. Kauffman of the 
class of ’95, at the youthful age of 27 
years, which took place on May 22, 1896. 
He was a very promising young man, of 
excellent qualities, with the brightest 
prospects; a faithful student and earnest 
devoted Christian. He united with the 
Huntingdon church during his student 
lifein 1888. After graduating in ’95, he 
went to Hiawatha, Brown Co., Kansas 
to teach, but his health failed, when he 
abandoned his work, and devoted himself 
to regaining his bodily strength but with- 
outavail. We extend our sympathy to 
the family and friends and mourn their 
loss as ours. 
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DREAM TIME. 





C.J. 





The lights had been extinguished, 
And the boys had all to bed; | 
A silence reigned: through hall and tower, 
Save the teacher’s echoing tread. 


Moonbeams streamed through the windows, 
Lighting the dusky hall; 

Strong students lay a dreaming: 
Now stillness reigned o’er all. 


And I thought as I sat in my study, 
Of the homes that the boys came from; 
Of the hopes of the fathers and mothers, 
For the sons who were slumbering. 


Were the aims of the fellows honest? 
Did they work toward any goal? 

What purpose was in their living? 
Any noble resolve in the soul ? 


I thought of the night-beaten paths, 
. Layed from each room to each home; 
Of the longings from sire and the efforts from 
son, : 
Meeting somewhere under the dome. 


To meet and engage in communion, _ 
To gather new hope and new strength 

Thus into the dream time of school life, 
Is woven the fiber of faith. . 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 





Finals. 

Specials. 

Did you pass? 

Theses are all in. | 

Has base-ball played ? 

And now behold the Senior, 

How many have you analyzed? 

Reviews are the order of the day. 

What of the Junior Girl’s Review club? 
* They say ‘‘Spot’s’’ picture is to be in 
the port-folio of ’96. 

What a variety of performances goes 
under the name of Botany! 

John M. Miller, ’94, Ohio, in, glowing 
terms, speaks praises forthe ‘‘JUNIATA 
Ecuo. John is a successful teacher, 
plainly stated. He puts heart into his 
work, and that means much. 


N. N. Cupp, ’95, sends greetings to his © 
Alma Mater from Bills, Pa. He just- 
closed a successful term of school. => 

_ As he quaffs the morning breeze, 
Brushing the dew from the ‘‘Lion’s - 
Back.”’ : : | ‘f 

To talk unto the trees, | 
Frank Myers, ’94, who still holds his 
position with the Cambria Iron Co., 
Johnstown, dropped in as a mid-May , 
visitor. . 7 

Amos Claar, a former student, sends | 
us a breezy little paper, called the A/oun- : 
tain Echo, of which he is editor and pub- . 
lisher. : 2. 

As an immediate financial result of the 
lecture recently given in the Chapel, the 
Literary Societies have been enabled to- 
increase the libraries with about sixty 
dollars worth of the latest and choicest. 
publications. 


Rev. W. B. Stoddard of Washington, 


=D. C., who is traveling and lecturing in 


the interests of the National Christian 
Association spent a few days with us and 
preached in the Chapel, Sunday morning 
and evening, May Io. | 

Flora Mae Nininger, student of ’93 and 
’94, now teaching music near her home 
in Virginia says, ‘“‘I so much enjoyed 
the JUNIATA ECHO sent mea few days 
ago, for it resurrected many an old 
familiar name and spot. 


Lena A. Mohler, ’95, lately closed a 
short term of school near her Covington 
home. She says, ‘‘One of my greatest 
pleasures. is realized, when memory 
pitches her tents among the yesterdays 
which I enjoyed at Juniata College.”’ 

Vinnie Mikesell, ’95, says in sending 
her contribution to the endowment Fund, 
“Tam glad for the opportunity of thus 
helping some one to the splendid prepar- 
ation for life which Juniata College is so 
capable of giving. | 
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The students and teachers of ’88 to ’90 
will remember Ada R. Morgan now of 
Dover, Deleware. She is a member of 
the class of ’90, and it was with much 
pleasure that her former friends and the 
new Juniatians met her during her short 
call at the College, May 6th. 


Mr. James M. Davis, representing the 
Kilburn Sterescopic Views, has, through 
his Juniata agent, Chas. O. Beery, inter- 
ested quite a number of our boys in his 
business. It wasa rare treat to hear 
this gentleman of experience, speak of 
success in life. Ina talk to the prospec- 
tive canvassers he said, ‘‘If anyone here 
thinks that he must lie or cheat in order 
to sell my goods, I want nothing to do 
with him; boys, be honest.’’ 


The Committee appointed by the an- 
nual Conference of the Brethren to visit 
the college, its faculty, and its students, 
came to us again in the persons of Elders 
James A. Selland Sam’. Swigart, on Apr. 
17th. In these visits we are reminded of 
the deep religious purposes underlying 
the foundation and continuance of the in- 
stitution. Every true student should 
feel a just pride in the religious and mor- 
al tone of our school, and should labor 
to maintain it. 


Dr. Peter Fahrney of Chicago, on a 
late trip east, stopped off on a visit to the 
College. Doctor is an interesting old 
gentleman. He contemplates the erection 
of a marble drinking fountain as a Fahr- 
ney Memorial in front of his grandfather’s 
old home at Mapleville, Maryland. The 
house in which his ancestors were wout 
to mix their potions together with the 
curiously shaped bottles, etc. which the 
old doctor once used, is to be preserved 
in as nearly the primative state as is pos- 
sible. Other features are to be added to 
this famous old home-seat, which now is 
known as San Mar. 





The dedication of nineteen framed por- 
traits, presented by President Brumbaugh, 
representing nineteen prominent English 
and American men of letters, was the oc-- 
casion of an enjoyable social in Students’ 
Hall one Saturday evening last month. 
Each author was remembered in a fitting 
extract, quoted by a literary friend. A 


‘vo¢al solo by Miss Irene Kurtz, a recita- 


tion by Miss Mable Snavely, and instru- 
mental music, interspersed with brief 
chats, constituted a short program; after 
which all enjoyed the refreshments of 
lemonade, cake and side-talks. The Li- 
brary and adjoining rooms were tastefully 


decorated with banks of blooming mowers 


and limbs of apple blossom. 


Our missionary to India, Bro. Wilbur 
Stover, sends a certificate which is award- 
ed to those who complete the prescribed 
course of missionary reading, arranged 
some years ago. The certificate is print- 
ed in India, and contains scripture texts 
in five different eastern languages. It is 
a neatly executed piece of work; and 
when signed by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Circle, it should be a source 
of humble pride to the owner. ‘The mis- 
sionary spirit is truly synonymous with 
the spirit of education and of teaching. 
It is impossible to conceive of the quint- 
esselice of the one without the zeal of the 
other. Only he is the true student who ~ 
links himself closely with this broad move- 
ment for Christian enlightenment. 


Those who were so fortunate have been 
congratulating themselves ever since, 
that they are among those who support 
the growing lecture course movement, 
and that they joined, by their pres- 
e1ce, in giving to the famous entertainer, 
John R. Clarke a rousing reception. Mr. 
Clarke is a master in his characterization 
of German, Irish and Scotch life. We 


will all remember his ‘‘Bairn cuddle 
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duwn.’’ After reciting several of these 
dialect selections, the lecturer further en- 
tertained and inspired us with his new 
production, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ making 
some master periods of brilliant oratory. 
The success of this first attempt on the 
part of the students, almost insures the 
organization of a students’ lecture bureau. 
We extend our hand to that coming day. 


TO YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 





G. W. SNAVELY. 





In the mind of every young person 
floats the vision of success and the ques- 
tion arises in what line of work may I 
hope for the best results. A young per- 
son 1s sometimes apt to think that every 


vocation is over-crowded, and they do 


not know which course to pursue. While 
it is true that the professions are crowded, 
and that with competent men; yet every 
business man will tell you that there are 
more responsible positions in the business 
world than there are men to fill them. 
This is proven by the difficulty which is 
experienced in securing competent per- 
sons to fill the positions of trust which 
are constantly opening and continually 
begging because of the want of men and 
women of ability to take hold of the work 
and carry it on. There are ‘‘acres of 
diamonds’’ in the business world waiting 
for people to develop them and reap the 
rich harvest. ? : 


It is true there are too many young 


men and women in the business world 
who are content merely to fill a subordi- 
nate position, to be a drudge with no 
thought of studying thé needs of the po- 
sitions above them or contriving some way 
to bring their employer more customers 
or adding larger profits or diminishing the 
necessary running expenses of the con- 
cern. You must be able to create some- 
thing, advance some new ideas, and thus 








render yourself indispensible to the house: 
Such men and women are in demand al- 
ways, and unfortunately there is a dis- 
tressing lack of such people. 

Kvery young person hasit in hisor her 
power to fill a position of usefulness in 
the world and gradually grow to from 
one position to a more responsible one. 

But to do this, they must first more 
than fill the position which they have; 


they must first show that they are worthy 


and competent for higher responsibilities 
before they can expect to be entrusted 
with more important duties. | 


Elmer G. Bradley, John H. Glazier 
and George D. Beaver have been added 


- to the list of graduates from the Business 


Course since the last report was made. » 

E. G. Bradley is now taking the regu- 
lar course of study in Juniata College. 

‘J. H. Glazier is busily reading law 


with J. R. & W. B. Simpson. oS 


G. D. Beaver is assisting his father in 
the office of the marble works. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


WAHNEETA. 








R. C. Crum, Correspondent. 





The Wahneeta Society has changed its 
staff of officers again. The correspondent 
has the honor of occupying the Pres- 


ident’s chair, with W. M. Bosserman as | 
Vice President, Fannie Shellenberger, 


Secretary; Lida Johnson, Critic; J. M. 
Hooley, Chorister, and J. H. Glazier, 
Editor. | | 

The committee of the present adminis- 
tration are: Program Committee consist- 
of C. O. Beery, Bertha Coder and Maud 
Sperow. Auditing Committee, J. O. 
Good, E. J. Newcomer and Jennie Brum- 
baugh. Committee of Arrangements, 
Margaret Garver, Gertrude Mertz, C. W. 
Puncheon and J. F. Bechtel; Door-keeper, 
J. W. Eicher. | 
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Our society has concluded that a short, 
lively, earnest program is more entertain- 
ing and more satisfactory during the 
warmer part of the year, than a long 
tedious one. | 
_ The ladies of the Senior class, all being 
Wahneetas, gave a public program Sat- 
urday evening, May 9. They portrayed 


their ability to entertain, to quite an em- 


inent degree. | 

We missed the smiling visage of J. B. 
Emmert, May 9. He was home visiting 
his parents in Waynesboro, Pa. 

One of our most loyal members, L. R. 
Doulevy, has accepted a position in 
Tyrone. | 
~ Chorister, J. M. Hooley, is both an 
amateur and a connoisseur in regard to 
music. Under his directing we antici- 
pate some excellent productions such as 
choruses, anthems, solos, duets, quartets, 
sextets, octets, warbles, gargles, trills. 
Ww. S. W. 


Our library has added twenty-seven 
volumes since our last writing. 


Miss Anna Benson and Mr. E. S. 
Briggs have lately been elected active 
members of the society. 


Miss Bertha Morgan of Dudley, Pa., a 
loyal Wahneeta and a former student 
paid us a short visit May 18th and roth. 
We are glad to-see familiar faces among 
our number. 


How many of us can sing to our moth- 
ers as Thomas Moore sang to his? 


“They tell us of an Indian tree, 
Which—howsoe’er the sun and sky 

May tempt its boughs to wander free 
And shoot and blossom wide and high— 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first gave birth. 

‘Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering friends 
And fed with fame, if fame it be, 

This heart, my own dear mother bends 
With love’s true instin& back to thbe !” 


’ 


Home would be a heaven were all its 
members so loyal and true. How much 


more pleasure we could obtain in our- 


school-lite,; were our relations to our Col- 
lege so intimate, and our love for its wel- 
fare so intense as Moore’s love for home 
and mother. We should ever feel that 
our institution deserves our highest es- 
teem for the advantages it afforded us of 
being intellectually born to a high plane 
in life; and always revert to our societies 
as the assistants in our development 
and culture, and the instruments by 
which we learned to express our ideas 
and conceptions. 





ORIENTAL. 


WILLIAM I. Book, Correspondent. 





The Oriental Society is growing both 
intellectually and financially. During 
this month there were added to the library 
twenty volumes. The society has pur- 
chased books to the amount of thirty 
dollars, all of which have not been ship- 
ped. The benefits of the good honest 
work done in the meetings of the society 
during the year are now being reaped. 
Boys and girls who in the opening of the 
school year were timid about speaking 
before an audience, now speak intelligent- 
ly and without fear. | 

Since our last report, Miss Mary Guis- 
ler, Miss Irene McElhany and Mr. D. E. 
Miller were elected active members of 
our society. This makes a total of thirty- 
six members added to the society this 
term. 

One of the most interesting factors of 
the society which we wish to notice spec- 
lally in this report is the Orental Star. 
The ex-editor, Mr. J. M. Pittenger, and 
the present editor, Mr. L. M. Keim have 
been keeping the Svar up to its high 
standard as an interesting and instructive 
periodical of the society. The Star is 
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indeed an important factor in the society. 
Her bright rays have been gently shin- 
ing upon the members of the Oriental So- 
ciety and all who have attended its meet- 
ings, lighting their educational way since 
February 24th, 1892. Thearticles which 
appear below have been selected from its 
pages. | 

The Living Present:-Benjamin Frank- 
lin truly says: ‘‘Never put off till to-mor- 
row what you can do to-day.’’ He had 
learned by experience that there is only 
one time for doing an act of kindness or 
not. A little girl once asked her father 
when to-morrowcame. He said, ‘‘After 
twelve o’clock to-night.’’ Her reply was 
“IT never saw to-morrow, it is always to- 
day.’’ The great acts of men have been 
done when they embraced the opportuni- 
ties. The man who would save the life of 
some one who is crying for help from the 
roof of the burning building must do it 
now or never. The man who would 
prevent the fate of a train running into 
danger is the one who will rush on to give 
the warning unconscious of himself. 
Alexander ascended the throne at the age 
of twenty-one and the age of thirty-two 
found him in his grave, but not until he 
had conquered the world. Past oppor- 
tunities are dead. They are like the 
bodies that are tunearthed in Pompeii, 
when these bodies are exposed to air, 
they immediately crumble to ashes. 
Cornwallis found his ‘‘fox’’: gone in the 
morning when he sought for him. Let 
us act, act in the present, remembering 
our to-days are the blocks by which we 
build.—H. S. REPLOGLE. 

We ought never to be willing to live 
any year just the same as we lived the 
last one. No one is striving after the 
best things who is not intent on an up- 
ward and forward movement continually. 
The circular movement is essential too— 
the going around in the old groves, daily 


tasks, yet even in this tread-mill round 
there should be constant progress. We 
ought to do the same things better each 
day. Then,-in the midst of the outward 
routine our inner life ought to be grow- 
ing in earnestness, in force, in depth. 
While we make the annual circuit, let us 
see that each successive round shall be a 
little higher than the one just before.— 
J. C. REIFF. 





(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE-—May 17, 1896. 




















Leave: No. 2.|No. 4.{No. 6.|No. 8.]No. 10 
*A.M.|FA.M.|TP. M.ITP. M.|*P. M. 
Winchester ........]......J....., 7 2Wi...... 2 35]...... 
Martinsburg.......]......]...... 8 02]...... 3 22)...... 
Hagerstown .......|...... 6 30; 8 48) 12 20) 410) 9 10 
Greencastle........]...... 6 51) 9 10} 12 42) 4 38] 9 35 
Mercersburg ......|.....-]...... 7 45)...... 2 50]...... 
Chambersburg.....|...... 7 12) 9 33) 1.04} 5 05! 10 00 
Waynesboro ......}.....-/:..... 8 00] 11 40) 4 O0}...... 
' Shippensburg .....]...... 7 82] -9 538, 1 24) =5 27] 10 20 
NE@wWville, oi. dss xclleceoes 751i 1011] 141] 5 48! 10 39 
CAPISIC oo oe haces Bupa ee 8 16] 10 35] 2 05] 6 15] 11 08 
Mechanicsburg....]...... 8 43} 6 50} 2 27] 6 38] 11 25 
Dillsburg........../...... 6 50} 9 30] 200) 6 OO}...... 
Arrive— 
Harrisburg.........]...... 9 03} 11 15) 2 45) 7 00} 11 44 
Arrive— AMI|PMIP MiPM/|PM/Aa™M™M 
Philadelphia ......}...... 12 17] 3 00} 5 47] 11 15) 4 30 
NGW “YVOrk .3..o.3042|5c0085 2 33; 5 63} 8 23! 38 53! 733 
Baltimore..........J...... 12 20} 310] 6 15} 10 40} 6 20 
AM|]PM/IP M|PM|PM|AM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun- 
day at 5.45 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.30p. m., 3.45 p. m., 8.05 p. 
m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 





Hagerstown. ¥*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 
No. 1.|No. 3.|No. 5.{No. 7.|No.27jNo. 9, 
Leave— --| PM {AM /[AM/|AMI PM! PM 
Baitimore ......... 11 50; 4 55; 8 20) 11 40]...... 4 40 
New York......... 8 00} 12 15]...... 9 30]...... 00 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20} 4 30} 8 23) 12 25)...... 4 40 
taM|*AMITPM/TPM]...... *P-M 
Harrisburg........ 5 00) 7 55) 11 30) 8 45]...... 8 15 
Dillsburg..........J...... 9 10) 1 30) 4 40).:....1...... 
Mechanicsburg....| 519) 8 16] 11 50] 4 O5/...... 8 35 
Carlisle............ 5 40) 8 40) 12 13) 4 28)...... 8 58 
Newville........... 6 05} 9 05) 12 388} 4 58]...... 9 21 
Shippensburg...... 6 23] 9 23) 12 57) 5 13}...... 9 40 
. Waynesboro.......].... +-{ 1040) 2 20) 6 10)......4...... 
Chambersburg..... 6 43) 9 45) 120) 5 35)...... 10 00 
Mercersburg.......]...... 18 9.15) es ee *:| eee eee Gee 
Greencastle........ 7 10} 10:10) 1 46} «6 OO]...... 10 23 
Hagerstown....... 7 30} 10 32; 210) 6 25)...... 10 45 
Martinsburg.......3...... A IG) cee t OF eee esiieces 
Arrive— 
Winchester......... 9 OO] 1 45}...... Y fie i's) ee, een 
AM M PM|PMI| PMI] PM 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a.m., 2.25 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m., and 10,55 p. m., also 
for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations at 8.17 a.m., 
and 12.40 p. m. 

*Daily. {Daily except Sunday. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, Genera! Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1896, AND CONTINUES I5 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 


President of the College. 
Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 


Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 


Exegesis. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Greek and Latin. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 


Mathematics and Astronomy. 


S. B. HECKMAN, 


Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 


DAVID EMMERT, 


Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 


Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Tnustrumental Music. 


CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 


J. @. REIFF, 
Assistant in English Department. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


CARMAN C. JOHNSON, — 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Le@urer on Hygiene. — 
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0. L. STEWART, 
ONE PRICE — 
Cash Clothier, 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Cheapest Clothing House 
IN HUNTINGDON, 


Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


~ROHM’ S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
| THE LARGEST LINE OF 
China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also catry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 
Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 


had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and: see the goods. 


USE FISHER’S BREAD, 
For Sale by all GROCERS, 


G. W. FISHER, 
417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Cash! Cash! Cash! 


No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 
No losses from bad bills. 


All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu- 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Century 
and Demorest have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


for ladies’ wear. 


BARRICK & MULLIN, 
Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers. 
RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- - 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON; PA. 


L. B. KLINE, | 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


J.G, ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


J. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 
Leaders in Footwear, 


515 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


509 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 


Bakery, 
Confectionery, 








And Wholesale Dealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &C., 


512 514 and 51414 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


Int iM 
UY 00S! 


HE readers of this paper and 
all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em- 


broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, » 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss-_ 


es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 


We sell for cash; do a clean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo- 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 


We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar- 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 


gifts, to which we invite special atten- 
tion. | 


WILLIAM REED dy SON, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Perfumery, 


LW. ZERBY, 
Watchmaker and J eweler, 


AND DEALER IN 
Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptiy Repaired. 
B16 Penn St., | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





SEARS, 


Specialist n Lenses {Or the Eyes, 


Examinations Free.., 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


—W. Hz. 





HAZLETT BROS.. 
Glothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St.,_ 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


~— ee 





DRUGS. 


Everything in the Drug and | Drug. 
gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 
Toilet Articles and every- 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 


STEELS, 


S. E. Corner of Diamond, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Finest Soda Water in town. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books.and Stationery, 
Opposite Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 


hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get’ you any book published at pub- 
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A PLEA FOR SOLITUDE. 





Jj. C. REIFF, ’92. 





In borrowed words, as preface to my 

plea, I sing, 

“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness,— 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, | 
Of unsuccessful and successful war 
Might.reach me never more.” 


I would that I might lead you now to 
some untrodden dell, where closely woven 
shade or overhanging crag shuts out the 
glaring eye of day; where cool and sweet 
the air,—laden with scent of virgin soil 


and freshness by the silent exhalations of | 


countless verdant leaves,—trises like in- 
cense from Nature’s holy altar as though 
it were a gift of praise. O sacred soli- 
tude, divine retreat! Hither would I steal 
and bid my restless spirit drink from thy 
sweet cup, the draught for which it lan- 
guished in the feverish world of crowded 
ways and days too full of strife. Hither 
would I go at morning’s early flush that 
I might then behold the marvelous 
change that comes in those deep shades, 
as Night, the vanquished, pales before 
the conquering flood of light, and steals 
away, leaving its shadow here and there 
to tell of its return; that I might hear the 
matins of the morn, as feathered song- 
sters fling them lightly on the air so fed- 
olent and pure. What choruses for mor- 
tal ear! They seem the overtures from 
symphonies of heaven; or like the over- 
tures to some grand choral strain to which 
man’s untrained ear is deaf. 

Hither at noon, when midday glare and 





heat all voices still. A restful, a “‘mon- 
astic silence’? holds every leaf. The in- 
sects fold their noisome wings, and even 
the murmuring waters fall asleep, —and 
all is calm and rest. As evening comes, 
long bars of golden light, countless radi- 
ant streaks from heaven’s search-light, 
yon lingering sun deeply penetrates and 
strangely glorifies those hallowed shades. 
To the noble heart there is a power, a 
richness in such solitudes, no less benefi- 
cent than ‘tis pleasing, no less inspiring 


than enchanting, no less soothing to the _ 


spirit than beauteous to the eye. Here 
is— 
“No eye to watch, and no tougue to wound us; 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us.”’ 
This life of ours is often marred and 
burdened by the weight of social strain, 
by frequent calls of Pleasure, by stern de- 
mands of Care, by numerous business 
obligations. Society’s oft-made behests 
have crippled many a scholar and ruined 
many an able student. The pensive 
hours of solitude are all too few and far 
apart to us. | 
Our talents, unlike our characters, are 
perfected best in solitude, and not in the 
world of active life; —best matured in the 
quiet of the stream, and not in the rapid 
current. Individuality, originality, find 
their source and food for growth wthzz, 
and not without. The thinkers of the 
world, the movers of men’s souls, have 
sought and loved the solitude of haunt 
and nook, of mountain andof vale. The 


prophet, priest and poet; the orator, phi- 


losopher and scientist give not to social 
life the praise; but all were disciplined 
and tutored and inspired in some deep 
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sylvan shade,—some hidden and seciuded 
spot; perchance by inclination drawn, by 
inspiration guided, by cruel persecution 
driven, or yet, by “‘lonely contemplation 
led.’’ 

Earth’s incomparably greatest teacher 
was indeed a lonely man. Solitude was 
sweet to Him. His Galilee and famed 
Judea often did He tread alone. Alone, 
yet not alone. Perhaps ’twere best to say 
of Him as one has said of such, ‘‘Man 
dwells apart, though not alone.’’ No 
solitude is absolute to him who hears and 


sees,—who worships, thinks, and feels. 
For, 


‘‘The man to solitude accustomed long, . 
Perceives in every living thing a tongue.’’ 


While Nature speaks to us in language 
multiform, there is a power higher—‘ ‘that 
fill’st the solitude’’—with which,in silence 
man may sweetest converse hold. 

Another says, 

‘“How sweet, how pasing sweet is solitude! 


But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.”’ 


Such friend we all may have in that 
great Spirit which pervades the universe. 
With Him who teaches best, not in the 
crowded paths of men, with Him may we 
commune. 


But, if in solitude we chafe and fret, 
We have not learned life’s fuller meaning yet. 


Then may we oftener be, in calm re- 
treat, in touch and fellowship with Him. 
So shall we understand the words, as of a 
soaring water fowl, our honored Bryant 
sweetly sings, 


‘“There is a power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


Thou art gone; the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone: 

Will lead miy steps aright. 


EXTRACTS FROM THESES. 





| JENNIE K. BRUMBAUGH. 
Our aim in education should be to ob- 
tain the highest, purest and most refined 
culture of the time. Instruction should 


lead us to see and know the divine, spir- 
itual and eternal principle which animates 


surrounding nature, constitutes the es- 
sence of nature, and is permanently man- 
ifested in nature. 


BERTHA CODER. 


The first man that awoke to the fact 
that he thought, was moved by curiosity. 
He said, ‘‘I think, I know, I feel. How 
am I to teach my childto think, know, 
and feel?’’ He then inquired into his own 
life, and the manner in which he per- 
formed the operations of thinking, know- 
ing and feeling, and from these observa- 
tions he was prepared to teach his child to 
think, to know, to feel. 


J. WARD EICHER. 


Comenius and Frcoebel both found ‘in 
nature the true and natural method for 
training children. If seed be sown in 
winter nature waits for the fit time to 
start the growth and develop the plant. 
In teaching we often give instruction be- 
fore the mind is ready to receive it. 


Words are taught before the things to — 


which they refer; forms before materials. 
We should begin teaching with examples 
and not with rules. Natuye begins her 
work with the inmost parts and then 
elaborates. Let the understanding of a 
subject come first. Nature works in a 
systematic way and completes everything. 
In a course of study each part should 
prepare the way for the next. 
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J. J. SHAFFER. | 

No teaching counts so well as the teach- 
ing of such moral principles as go to make 
up life in its higher nature. The teacher 
who implants in his pupil the principles of 
respect for age, honor to the flag of his 
country, love for his parents, respect for 
the laws of the land and love to God, 
teaches infinitely greater lessons than he 
who leads the mind into that philosophy 
which governs the laws of the material 
universe. 

FANNIE SHELLENBERGER. 

It is the universal belief that skill and 
facility in everything depends on practice 
and study. It is necessary to have a 
thorough knowledge of the work which 
we expect to do. before we can do it suc- 
cessfully. If one person’s crown shall 
shine more brightly than another’s, it 


will be his who willingly and patiently | 


did ‘‘whatsoever his hands found to do,’’ 
towards raising his fellow man to a high- 
er level. | | 

ED. R. ISENBERG. 

I possess an influence and I cannot rid 
nyself of it, do what I will. I cannot 
shale it off. It is born with me; it has 
grown with my growth; and has strength- 
ened with my strength. It speaks, it 
walks, it moves; it is powerful in every 
look of my eye, in every word of my lips, 
in every act of my life. I cannot live to 
myself. I must either be a light to illu- 
minate, or a tempest to destroy. Every 
human being is a centre of influence for 
good or for ill. 

H. S. REPLOGLE. 


The man who expects to make teaching 
a profession must find his training in some 
other thanin the High School. Thephy- 
sician and the lawyer do not think of pre- 
paring for their professions in the high 
school. A model school designed to fur- 
nish observation and practice to the pu- 
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pil-teacher, may rise to the level of a high 


school in its more advanced work; but it 
is a pedagogical sin to emphasize prepara- — 


ration for a vocation at the expense of 
general culture. 


J. O. GOOD. 


The magazine has now become an es-_ 


sential to every complete library; its ab- 
sence denoting either an indifference 


toward the world’s progress in every line _ 


of scientific invention and research, ora 
lack of appreciation for the questions in- 


teresting a reading public. Wecould not 
do without the magazine, for it is neces- _ 


sary to the very existence of art and liter- 


ature, and is an indispensable luxury, 


whose annihilation would send half the 


world to abject poverty in literary sub- 


stance. 4. 
| WM. I. BOUK. 


‘Wordsworth regarded nature as the > 
shape and image of right reason, reason 


in the highest sense, embodied and made 
visible in order, in stability, in conformity 
to eternal law. The universe to him was 
not a mere reflector of. changeful modes, 
not as Coleridge dreamed, ‘‘Ours is the 
wedding garment, ours the shroud,’’ but 
an independent self-existence, not a re- 
flector of our own moods. He held that 


to gain the highest and truest vision of 


nature, man’s soul should not be altogeth- 
er passive, but that it should act with 
nature. 


MAUDE SPEROW. 


Books, the works of great and wise 
men, are the instruments with which the 
pupil works. Instruments are dead 


things in the hands of an unskilled per- 


son, and their use must be learned. The 


same may be said of books. Let the 


student choose those few which Bacon 
says may be chewed and digested. Let 
him make companions of them. They 
are of a kind that will not bring him to 


“he 
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grief. ‘‘Histories make men wise, poets 
witty; mathematics, subtle; natural sci- 
ence, deep, moral, grave; logic and rhet- 
oric, able to debate;’’ and to possess 
these qualities in a moderate degree one’s 
reading must be varied; for it is quite as 
important to know what to read as how 
to read it. | 


I. B. WHITEHEAD. 
Mifflin county is the only county in 


Pennsylvania in which a normal class 1s. 


held by the Superintendent for the bene- 
fit of the teachers. The Superintendent 
receives no compensation for his work, 
but organizes the class and lends his best 
attention to the preparation of his teach- 
ers. ‘This shows the true spirit of educa- 
tion in the county. Another feature in 
the line of advancement is the director’s 
convention, which was organized in 1890. 
The different school problems, stich as 


ventilation, higher wages, and better ma- 


terial, are brought to bear upon the minds 
of those who have the welfare of the 
schools at heart. 


SAMUEL STEELE. 


The sensibilities are the springs to ac- 
tion which move men to perform all the 
duties of life. If the intellect alone is 
developed and the sensibilities neglected, 
one may be able to reason well and ex- 
pound grand and noble truths, but there 
will be no action. Even the utterances 
of such a one would fall cold and lifeless 
from his lips. Let the feelings be cult- 
ured to the same high standard with the in- 
tellect, andthe one possessing such a cult- 
ure will not only think noble, pure and 


unselfish thoughts, but will be prompted 


by his feelings to act in accordance with 
these thoughts. Is not such a condition 
of any individual in a community desira- 
ble? What might not a nation become 
should such a condition be the prevailing 
element of society ? 


ELIAS GIBSON. 

Why many farmers having good farms 
fail, is due to non-preparation. A man 
who knows little about law could not be 
admitted to the bar as a lawyer without 
firststudying law. Neither cana teacher 
who knows little about teaching, who has 
made no preparation, enter the school 


‘room and make a success of it. What | 
community would trust its patientsto a . 


physician who had not first read medicine 
and prepared especially for his work? 
The lives lost through a doctor’s ignor- 
ance are few compared with those that 
have been hampered and led into wrong 
channels and crimes of all kind by those 
who dared to think themselves competent 
to lead that immortal principle born in 
every child. 
IRA C. HOLSOPPLE. 


The student is benefitted not only by 
the present knowledge he gains from read- 
ing good books, but it cultivates in him 
a taste for.a good classof literature. Such 
tastes are worth more to aman than many ~ 
pages of stale facts. Look about you and 
you can see a great many who cannot 


appreciate the production of a noble-pen. 


How many there are who look at a news- 
paper only to find out how the last base 
ball team stands, or who is the champion 
among prize-fighters, and cannot pick up 
a book on morals or manners to read it! 
How many there are who can content 
themselves reading a dime novel, but can 
not read Pilgrim’s Progress, or any such 
literature! Study to cultivate the habit of 


‘reading good books. 


I. BRUCE BOOK. 


It is nature that leads the mind forth 
toinvestigation. ‘The ripling brooks, the 
shady woods, the thick groves with their 
beautiful green leaves, all have a charm 
forus. ‘These beautiful retreats of nature 
help us to appreciate more fully the works 
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of God, and determine the action of our 
minds. ‘Thedivinecommandment, ‘‘Sub- 
due the earth,’’ given to the first man, 
Adam, appeals to every one to-day with 
equal power as it came to the thousands 
that have gone before. No one can sub- 
due the earth until he has become a stu- 
dent. ‘The student’s relation to nature is 
largely determined by the knowledge he 
has of nature,—the amount of earth sub- 
dued. He that takes nature for his teach- 
er has the world at his command. 


MABEL M. SNAVELY. 

Music is one of the greatest agencies 
in the regeneration of the world, and 1s so 
interwoven with our religious services as 
to be a part of our very religion. Itisa 
powerful lever to attract and hold young 
people, who have a love for music, and 
therefore sacred songs and appropriate 
strains of music have a pure zesthetic and 
moral effect upon assemblies of worship- 
ers. Even the simple hymn tunes have 
an inspiring and impressive effectiveness, 
when beautifully sung, and harmoniously 


‘blended, and can not fail to develop the 


higher spiritual nature. So everywhere 
in the moral and religious world, whether 
at home in the social circle, or 1n our re- 
ligious assemblies, music lifts and devel- 
ops the higher moral and spiritual facul- 
ties that fit man for communion and fel- 
lowship with God. 
“ANNA E. KENDIG. 

The greatest fault with private educa- 
tion is its great tendency to produce self- 
ishness. ‘The human mind seems to be 
naturally inclined to be selfish, and for 
this reason we are the more responsible 
for guarding against this much despised 
trait of character. We are living in an 
age when true worth is the measure of the 
standard of man. If our public school 
system were to be abolished and private 
education were to take its place, there 


possibly would be in a short time a caste 
system similar to that of the Eastern 
countries. A child that is not allowed to 
go to public school, but is educated at 
home, gets the idea that he is better than 
other children. This idea grows with 
the child, and he becomes a selfish man, 
always retaining the haughty spirit.that 
was developed in childhood. 
ANNA E. E. ROSS. | | 
Physical culture should have the first. 

place in the elementary school. The 
teacher and parent should co-operate in 
their work. ‘The parents should see that 
the pupils have proper exercise, air, food 
and clothing, and that they do ail they 
can to make them happy, and see that 


they carry out the instruction of their — 


teacher. The place to commence physic- _ 
al culture is in early childhood; for the 
habits formed in youth will continue with 
them through life. Itis the duty of par- 
ents and teacher to instill by precept and 
example such principles into the young 
mind that they may have pure, clean 
thoughts, thus to grow into still nobler 
manhood and womanhood. The Greek 
schools have given us representative men 
in every department. The Greeks have 
given us the greatest orators, the greatest 
poets, the greatest sculptors, the greatest 
philosophers, and the most learned men of 
the world. ‘They lay as a foundation, 


physical culture. If we want men and 


women such as the Greek’s produced, we 
can have them by adopting physical cult- 
ure as the basis of our elementary educa- 
tion and by carrying it all through life. 
E. J. NEWCOMER. | 
No one sees how the sunlight does its 
work upon the plant, but he does see that 
the plant grows, and that sunlight is es- 
sential to its growth. Nor does one see 
how the mental forces of our person enter 
into and do their work upon the nature of 
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another, but he sees that there is such a 
work wrought. Thus in the constant 
mingling of the sexes in recitation, the 
measuring of themselves one with another 
intellectually, begets a self-respect, a cir- 
cumspection of conduct, that protects 
against undue intimacy, and is a safe- 
guard to the young woman as it is a stim- 
ulus to the young man. Respect of one 
party for the ability of the other compels 
respectful conduct on the part of both. 
Thus we imitate nature in school life. 


HARRY METZGER. 


It is impossible for us who are enjoy- 
ing our beautiful farms and warm fire- 
sides, our social and educational advanta- 
ges, and all that it means to have been 
born and reared among Pennsylvania 
hills, to contemplate the many scenes of 
exposure and want these primitive ex- 
plorers and hardy pioneers were made to 
endure, while seeking a resting place 
from the sufferings and perplexities of 
‘‘woeful Europe.’’ We turn with a deep 
sense of thankfulness to these men of ‘‘like 
passions with ourselves,’? who under 
many discouragements were able to estab- 
lish such comfortable homes for their pos- 
terity. Let any one now visit their com- 
munities and see how prosperity and hap- 
piness abounds. We may indeed say the 
wilderness was made to ‘“‘blossom as the 
rose.’”’ 


M. N. MIKESELL,. 


The benefits from general library read- 
ing cannot well be over-estimated. If the 
learner is held closely to the channel com- 
monly followed in the schools, only his 
intellect will be developed at the expense 
of his other equally important faculties. 
Standard fiction contains a wealth of ma- 
terial for the development of the sensibili- 
ties that cannot be furnished by any other 
means. Man is better in thought than 
in practice. The characters created by 


the fancy of genius are as real in the 
minds of serious people as any man of 
flesh and blood who has won a place in 
history. Do not intellectual men discuss 
Hamlet as they would Cromwell? Does 
not Ivanhoe stand over and above any 
primeval knight that ever dashed spur or 
clashed swords in combat? What are 


dates and names and proof of existence to | 


one who is seeking an ideal ? 


JAMES WIDDOWSON. 


It would seem that the most important 
object of child study should be to get in 
touch and sympathy with child life, both 
in its intellectual and moral aspects. We 
must appreciate that there are certain laws 
of growth and development which the 
activities of the child will naturally fol- 
low, and upon which the matter and 
method of development must depend. 
We must accept also that at any period in 
our lives we have a strong tendency to 
interpret actions and harbor expectations 
concerning the conduct of others, accord- 
ing to the standard of our own thought 
and action at that period. Then in order 
to deal wisely with children it will be 
necessary for us to get our thought from 
particular observation of so much of the 
child’s actual life as will enable us to look 
habitually at child life from its own stand- 
point. 


MILTON M. BERGEY. 


Holmes’s ideal of a cultured man was 
one who as a child had tumbled about in 
a library. An example of the moulding 


power of an early acquired taste for good 


reading is found in Lowell. We are told 
that his mother’s memory was so stored 
with choice poetry which she instilled 
into her son from infancy, that a lofty, 
poetic feeling became a part of his very 
being. Bryant, whena boy, cut off from 
other companionship, was guided by his 
father’s example to form the assoctation 
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of good books, until Pope, Spencer, Scott, 
and Wordsworth became familiar friends. 
Having acquired a taste for such reading, 
is it any wonder that at the age of thir- 
teen we find him writing a poem of which 
a great critical authority could say, ‘‘We 
have never met a boy of that age who has 
attained to such a command of language 
and to so much poetical phraseology.”’ 
The refined taste which springs from a 
constant companionship with great minds 
will recoil instinctively from what is vul- 
gar and demoralizing, both in books and 
in associates. Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Motley, Bancroft, and indeed the leaders 
of the world in intellectual culture and 
refinement are, with few exceptions, a list 
of persons who have been reared in libra- 
ries, with good books as companions.— 
Some Elements in the language problem. 

| R. C. CRUM. 

The feeling which we wish to inculcate 
in the minds of the pupils of to-day, is 
the belief in unlimited possibilities. We 
as teachers must ever be on the alert, 
prying into the powers of our pupils, 
testing their ability to pursue studies for 
themselves. Let us revert to our own 
experiences and see what were our im- 
pressions and influences. How did we 
regard our instructors and their methods 
of procedure in investigating truth ?- For 
a time our teachers served us personally, 
as metres, or milestones of progress. Once 
they were angels of knowledge, and their 
figures touched the sky. Then we drew 
near, saw their means, culture and limits, 
and they yielded their place to other 
geniuses. Happy if a few names remain 
so high that we have not been able to read 
them nearer, and age and comparison 
have not robbed them of aray! But, at 
last we shall not look unto men for com- 
pleteness, and shall not content ourselves 
with their social and delegated qualities. 
T’he aid we have from others is mechan- 


Elias Gibson. 


ment or a day. 


ical compared with the discoveries of na- 
ture in ourselves. - We should strive indi- 
vidually to stamp independence upon our 


‘work, and portray specialized and concen- 


trated efforts in surmounting the various 
obstacles that we encounter in our educa- 
tional struggle. Why need we be the 
mediocrgs? ‘‘It is as easy to ‘be great as 
to be small.’’ If so, then let us be great 
in our power to overcome the difficulties 
in our intellectual achievements. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 
June 18, 1896—A. M. 
INVOCATION.—Elder J. T. Myers. 
ORATIONS. 

‘““EXTEMPORANEOUS ACQUISITION,’’— 
The giant oak does not 
become a giant ina day. Man does not. 
attain unto greatness or power in a mo- 
Extemporaneous acqui- 
sition so-called invariably makes weak 
and inefficient men. All true and useful 
power comes to us by gradual processes. 

“Te METAPHOR.’”’—W. I. Book. 
Life is full of metaphors; we find them in 
literature, in science, and in art. As 
language is beautified and strengthened 





-by the metaphor, so life is given grace and 


power in its metaphors. 


‘“‘WE FINISH TO BEGIN.’’—Maud R. 
Sperow. The beginnings of things de- 
termine their success and destiny. Life 
is a series of finishings in consequence of 
their antecedent beginnings. If the be- 
ginning be hapy and favorable the finish- 
ing should be happy and successful. 


‘“EMILE.’’—James Widdowson. The 
oration consisted of a brief presentation of 
the educational principles of Rousseau, in 
which are imbedded principles since in- 
corporated in modern educatlon. 

‘“TwIlIGHT THOUGHTS. ’’—W. E. Spe- 
row. ‘Twilight hours are the mystical 
hours, the hours of quiet rest and sweet 
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repose. Here fade the glories of the day 
into the beauties of the night. 


“OL_p FArrHFuL.’’—J. W. Eicher. 
Steady, earnest, 
brings its reward. The faithfulness and 
regularity of Nature’s activities are 
fraught with manifold lessons to us. 


‘CHRISTOPHER Dock.’’—L. B. Rog- 
ers. The subject of this oration was a 
pioneer Menonite teacher in the. early 
history of Pennsylvania: He wrote the 
first American treatise on education. A 


man whose life must be an inspiration to— 


all who study it. His useful life passed 
away when on his knees in the school 
room praying, as was his wont, for the 
cause dearest to his heart. | 


“Star GAZING.’’—Bertha F. Coder. 
The duties of life shine out like the stars 
in heaven. Some of the first, some of the 
second, some of the third, and some of 
the fourth magnitude. 


“CrRcCLES OF ‘THOUGHT.’’—Ira_ B. 


Whitehead. As atoms and molecules re- 


volve about one another, so do ideas. 
Around such ideas as Truth and Right 
revolve circles of thought that move the 
nations. As some men stand aloft in 


greatness and power, a few ideas stand. 


out prominently, and have revolving 
about them circles of other ideas. 


‘‘Am I RESPONSIBLE.’’—E. R. Isen- 


berg. No man dare attempt to shirk 
responsibilities when there is so much 
good to do, so many needy to help, so 
many hearts to brighten. 

‘WHAT IS LIFE?’’—M. M. Bergey. 
Life is a drama of ever changing scenes. 
Good and evil face every actor, and suc- 
cess or failure will be determined by the 
course each individual takes. Lifeshould 
not only be a renunciation of evil, but it 
must be emphatically a consecration. 


“SELF DEFINITION.’’—Miss Mabel M. 
Snavely. Each individual daily defines, 


continued application - 


civilization. 


unconsciously, his or her life in all its 
phases. These definitions are written 


without, open to the critical gaze, and 


are read of all men. 


‘‘PaTRIOTISM.’’—Samuel Steele. Pa- 
triotism is a virtue upon whose existence 
and cultivation depends the success and 
perpetuity of the nation. Patriotism has 
made Germany and England and America 
all that they are, and must make them all 
they can hope to be. | 


‘““RASSELAS.’’—Jennie K. Brambadat 
Rasselas, while surrounded by all that he 
could desire, was not satisfied. To satisfy 
simply the desire of the body is not the 
half of life. The mental and spiritual 
man, if neglected, will assert themselves 
continuously until satisfied, which never 
occurs in this life. | 


“Tre RENAISSANCE.’’—Chas. O. Bee- 
ry. Greece stands for the speculative; 
Rome for the practical in the progress of 
The Renaissance gave to 
Italy her marvelous art; to Germany her 
strong religious life; to England her 
splendid literature, and eventually to 
America her glorious spirit of freedom. 

‘KEEPING WATCH.’’—Fannie S. Shel- 
lenberger. The world owes much to its 
watchers; it demands much of its watch- 
ers. Every faithful citizen is a watcher 
to the State. Every devoted Christian is 
a devoted watcher, and every true stu- 
dent is a faithful watcher. 


“LicutT.’’—J. O. Good. Light is pu- 
rifying; vivifying and beautifying. The 
successful life is both luminous and illu- 
minating. 


‘‘PIONEERS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. oe 
M. N. Mikesell. Heeulogises such lead- 
ers as Thales, Roger, Bacon, Gallileo, and 
Sir Isaac Newton. To the student of to- 
day, though he treads in beaten paths, 
still are there possibilities for pioneer work 
in new and undiscovered fields. 








= ... 
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AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 
Cuorvus.—‘ ‘The Lord is Great.’’ 
PRAVER.—T. T. Myers. 

ORATIONS. 

‘“ComENtIus.’’—Ira C. Holsopple. Co- 
menius, the educator of the 17th century, 
taught how to learn surely, how to learn 
easily and how to learn solidly. He 
taught the education of the whole man. 


_ May we learn from him to persevere. 


‘THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN.’’—H. 
D. Metzger. The Pennsylvania German 


has always been an important factor in 


the history of this Commonwealth and of 
the nation. The Palatinates came in 
1683 by invitation of Wm. Penn, Here 
they lived in the greatest frugality and 
simplicity of life. The sentiments ex- 


pressed and lived by the Penna. Germans 


influenced the entire history of the colo- 
nies and the states. 


‘“WoMAN’S EDUCATIONAL UPLIFT.’’— 
Annie E. Kendig. The position of wo- 
man now allows her to possess with merit 
the name of ‘‘scholar,’’ and many now 
aspire to it. Harriet B. Stowe, Clara 
Barton and Frances Willard have demon- 
strated woman’s power to grapple with 
the great questions of the day. 

“‘GIFT OF THE RENAISSANCE TO ITA-— 
LY.’—James A. Dean. Architecture, 
Painting and Sculpture were treated. The 
germ of the great literary revival known 


as the study of the humanities, was 


brought into life in Italy. 
“Srr THOMAS MoorE.’’—R. C. Crum. 


The Renaissance found three great minds 


in England, Colet, Erasmus and Moore, 
of whom Moore was the greatest. Beau- 


tiful his life, beautiful his tragic death ! 


Utopia was the greatest of his works. 
‘‘METEMPSYCHOSIS.’’—J. J. Shaffer. 
What is life? He elucidated his subject 
by illustrations. There is a lesson in the 
transmigration theory for each of us. 


_ Man shall live again, but not from body 
to body. 


“THE CAVE OF Somnus: ’’—Florence 
M. Harshbarger. We must leave all 
cares and anxieties before we are permit- 
ted to cross the bridge which connects 
this side with the land of Somnus. Som- 
nus will not be robbed. We must come 
to him untrammelled. Thus we give our- 
selves camly to sleep, and so should we to 
death. | 


“Tere TRIPLE Man.’’—E. J. Newcom- 
er. The subject was discussed in a logic- 
al and philosphical manner, and with the 
force of conviction. 


“COLLEGE Sreps.’’—I. Bruce Book. 
The succession of steps illustrate the suc- 
cesses and failures which meet the student. 
College life is typical of the eternal life. 

“Mary Lyon.’’—Annie E. E. Ross. 
Mary Lyon was a pioneer of woman’s 


education. ‘‘If I hada thousand lives to > 


live, I would give them to this school.’’ 


The only thing in this land which I fear. 


is that I shall not know and do my work. 
“How to SEE.’’—H. S. Replogle. 
Persons differ in their powers of observa- 
tion. One may see a landscape in a quag- 
mire. What the world needs is seers: 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES BY THE 
PRESIDENT, M. G. BRuMBAUGH.—The 
address to the class was based on the su- 
periority of the gift of ¢ras¢ over the gift 
of knowledge. He recited the legend of 
Meleager whose mother Althea saved 
from dying by her heroic sacrafice of bear- 
ing the burning fire-brand in her busom, 
and his unworthily bestowing the results 
of the hunt on Atalanta, forgetful of his 
mother, who held the secret of his life. 
So the lesson comes to all not to prove 
unworthy of Him who holds the fire- 
brand of their lives. He said, that while 
we give you the gift of knowledge and 
the gift of trust, remember that it is better 
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to thank God than to thank men for the 
measure of your life. And he urged them 
not to be content with what they have 
attained, but to acquire, and trust, and to 
dignify their choice work by a consecra- 
ted life. He then conferred the degree 
of Bachelor in English on the twenty- 
nine young ladies and gentlemen, and the 
degree of Master in English on four who 
had been recommended by the Trustees 
for that degree. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 





Elizabeth Gibbel, ’91, returning from 
the Annual Conference, stopped with us 
for last week’s events. 


Zella Benedict, ’93, a former Alumni 
poet, 1s visiting -her class-sister, Jessie 
Newell, on Mifflin street. 


Cloyd Winey, ’94, stopped to see us as 
he passed through on his way to a meet- 
ing in his home congregation. 


Laura M. Keeney, ’85, came all the 
way from the Southland—Louisiana—to 
be with us during the closing days. 


J. W. Yoder, ’95, came up to practice 
with the Alumni choir for the music of 
Reunion, and returned for Commence- 
ment. 


J. Allan Myers, ’87, lately ‘returned 
from the University with a B. S. degree, 
kept very quiet until the time for his 
History was at hand. 


F. F, Holtsopple, 'g1, who now preach- 
es at Parkerford, Pa., came with his 


family as visitors to their many friends 


and former associations here. Frank 
preached several sermons while here. 


W. 5. Price, ’84, one of three, although 
able to resist many temptations to stop in 
beautiful cities and attractive resorts, 
could not pass the home of his Alma 
Mater without joining in the Reunion. 


May Oller, ’85, made us all happy by 
her early arrival for Commencement week. 
Miss May is almost indispensible here at 
this propitious season. She never loses 
interest in the welfare of her Alma Mater, 
and many pleasant features of the Alum- 
ni exercises and banquet are due to pier 
suggestions. | 


Much of the success of our splendid 
Alumni Reception is due to the faithful- 
ness and helpfulness of R. A. Zentmyer, 
°82. He is always on hand when needed, 


and his loyalty and devotion to the cause 


here is much appreciated by all. 


Ida M. Pecht, ’86, who has been culti- 
vating that beautiful talent for music 
which delighted the audiences of former 
days in Normal history, returned from 
Philadelphia to her Mifflin street home, 
and was present at the Commencement 
exercises. | 


Of the members of the Alumni Associ- 
ation scattered abroad, the following were 
present at our recent Commencement: S. 
G. Rudyand R. A. Zentmyer, of ’82; Cora 
A. B. Silverthorn, of ’83; W.S. Price, of 
84; Laura M. Keeny, May Oller, and A. 
P. Silverthorn, of ’85; Ida M. Pecht, of 
'86; J. A. Myers of ’87; Grace Holsopple 
of 88; Emma Carstensen, Margaret Co- 
der, Elizabeth Gibbel, Rebecca A. Kauff- 
man, F. F. Holsopple, Bruce S. Landis, 
and I. M. McCall of ’91; W. C. Hana- 
walt, Jacob S. Harley, and J. H. Swan of 
'92; Zellea Benedict of ’93; Frank H. 
Eberly, J. Lloyd Hartman, R. L. Howe, 
Hubert B Landis, and I. D. Metzger of 


’94; and Jennie M. Bailey, Margaret 


Nipell, Orra L. Hartle, D. Murray Het- 
rick, B. I. Myers, and Jos. W. Yoder of 
"95. | 

We were glad to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Bergey, of Chester county, Pa., 
whose son was a member of this year’s 
class. 


ae. 
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Ada C. Richard, whom the students of 
‘94 and ’95 will remember, is visiting at 
the home of Prof. Snavely. 


Mrs. Newcomer, of Union county, and 
Eider E. D. Book, of Blaine, Pa., were 
interested visitors. We are always glad 
to-see the parents of ourstudents. Come. 


Harvey Ressler, and Ardie Wilt with 


his wife, Minnie Ressler, of former days, 


by their presence helped to make this 


Commencement seem like those of other — 


years. 


Eiders J. T. Myers, of Oakes, Pa., and 
T. T. Myers, of Philadelphia, spent sev- 
eral days with us auring our Commence- 
ment. Both are earnest friends of educa- 
tion, and ever welcome guests at Juniata. 


J. Lee Rupert, who prints the JUNIATA 
Ecuo, has augmented his facilities by 
adding a new, improved Babcock Opti- 
mus press to his outfit. The success of 
the Ecuo does not depend upon the 
printer’s facilities, but each may aid the 
other to greater success. 


The Junior and Senior examinations 
this year were conducted by a committee 
composed of County Superintendents 
Potts, of Bedford county; Arnold, of 
Perry county; Gibson, of Cambria coun- 
ty; and Rudy, of Huntingdon county. 
The questions were fair and comprehen- 
sive on the different subjects. Thirty- 
three Juniors and twenty-nine Seniors in 
the Normal English course were exam- 
ined and recommended. 


Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh, of Juni- 
ATA’S faculty, sailed from New York on 
the 6th of June for Europe. He landed 
at Antwerp, then went to Cologne, then 


up the Rhine to Mainz, goes through’ 


Switzerland, and on to Jena, where he 
becomes a student in the University. He 
and his companion Mr. Haviland become 
members of the family of one of the pro- 


fessors. On his return, in. the Autumn, 
he will visit Dresden and Berlin, and 
will arrive here in time for the opening 
of the fall term of JuNIATA COLLEGE, 
when he will assume the new position of 
Vice President, to which he has been | 
elected since his absence. He is emin- 
ently fitted for this position by his natural 
ability, his training and scholarship; and 
every assurance can be given of the suc- 
cess of the management of the school, 
with the corps of teachers, and workers 
organized for the coming year. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 





ORIENTAL. 





WILLIAM I. BooK, Correspondent. 


The last programme of the Oriental 
Society rendered June 13th, closed a suc- 
cessful year’s work. The newly elected 
officers who are to conduct the first meet- 
ings of the next school year, have enter- 
ed upon their duties. They are: Pres. 
I. B. Book; Vice Pres. J. M. Hartzler; 
Secretary, Jennie Hetric;: Editor, Sallie 
Exmoyer. During the Fall term of this 
school year, twenty-five members were 
added to the society; in the winter term, 
seventeen; and in the spring term. thirty- 
five,—a total of seventy-seven. 

The amount of money handled by the 


. society was seventy-two dollars and fifty- 


eight cents, of which sixteen dollars are 
in the Treasury. Fifty valuable books 
were added to our library. Some of these 
books were donated by members of the 
society who at one time were students in 
the school. Not only were books donat- — 
ed to the society, but recently a little 
‘‘messenger,’’ was sent to the society by 
a loyal member now studying law in the 
University of Virginia. This little article 
was sent to D. C. Reber who presented it 
to the society. An explanation of the 
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small object 1s given in the following 
letter: 
‘“According to my proposal of some- 
time ago, I send you by to-day’s mail a 
gavel made from the wood of the old ro- 
tunda of the University of Virginia, the 
structure that stands for the wonderful 
architectural ability, the patriotism and 
wisdom of its founder, and which was 
built under his personal supervision. 
This rotunda of which I have just 
spoken, I may add by way of parenthesis, 
is the most enduring monument of the 


greatness of its founder that man could | 


possibly erect. 


This little gavel, a token of my sincere - 


esteem and affection for the Oriental So- 
ciety of which we are co-members, is not 
in itself a work of art by any means; yet 
it is not entirely void of beauty. What 
the eye fails to discover let the intellect 
search out and supply, and its latent 
beauty becomes patent. Then, and not 
tillthen, is the mission of this little mes- 
senger from an age of construction fought 
with uneasiness for the outcome to one in 


peace, steady improvement, and growth, 
fulfilled. 


With best wishes for yours and our 
other friends’ personal success, and for 
the continued prosperity of the grand old 
Oriental Society, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, Your Friend, 

Gro. C.:Moomaw. 


The society showed its appreciation to 
Mr. Moomaw by sending thanks. It is 
hoped that the members of the Oriental 
society when going out from here will re- 
member that we appreciate gifts, as books 
or any suitable donations to the society. 


The following article was selected from 
the pages of the Oriental Star: 

The American Girl.—Much is expected 
of the American Girl to-day. It would 
almost seem as if the ages had waited for 


her, so generous and inspiring are the 
conditions of her life. Education is hers, 
collegiate, professional, industrial, and 
technical; and she is free, if she has taste 
and capacity to define her own sphere of 
work. The world has need of her, and 
will give her a welcome if she can become 
its helper, whether she be of high or low 
degree; and the growing good of this 
world is dependent on acts that are far 
from historic.- Men confess their need of 
her on school committees, board of state 
charities, as prison commissioners, phy- 


-sicians, teachers, and in scores of other | 


positious that cannot be worthily filled 
without preparation. The women, who, 
for half a century have trodden down the 
rough road that it might be smooth to 
their feet are ceasing from their labors, 
and imploring her to lead on to a yet 
grander era. What will be her answer ?— 
NELLIE Cox. 


THE STUDY OF ART. 





ADA C, RICHARD. 





The study of art as a branch of educa- 
tion is often thought of as simple drawing 
or asa means for decorating. It is there- 
fore often neglected. But let us look at 
the study af art as a means of furnishing 
mental development; as a study absolute- 
ly necessary to the education of every 


' child; as a development leading to a know- 


ledge and appreciation of the beautiful. 
It has been recognized both by wise men 
and by our government, that the study of 
art 1s the right path to pursue in teaching 
children, that their minds may be turned 
to careful observation, and thereby their 


power of learning be increased. In this. 


development, drawing is second to no 
other branch of study. Just as every one 
of us cannot write well, so we will not all 
be able to draw well; but all can learn to 
draw. Some one has said, ‘‘Kat what 
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thy soul loveth;’’ and if art is given as a 
branch of study to school children, those 
who have a love and a'ttalent for it may 
have the same opportunity as those 
whose souls call for mathematics or music. 

In our loved Juniata we have at the 
head of this important department one 
whose whole soul is in his work; one 
who has such love and appreciation of 
the beauties of nature and of art, that 
only those who have similar cravings 
in other lines can appreciate. He is 
willing to teach it to us; and we ought 
to avail ourselves of the opportunity, for 
the time is fast coming when all public 
school-teachers will have art to teach along 
with the other branches, now taught, and 
yet to be added to the curriculum of the 
public schools. 


THE “FORGE” EVENT. 





Remon 2 





There are times and events in pre-his- 
toriceans which seem to be so thorough- 
ly locked in obscurity that no one will 
attempt to unbar the gates and ‘“‘let in 
the light of law’’ upon the mysterious 
confusion. History feels and reports the 
strong beats of the nation’s pulse as it 
throbs in the excitement of war and po- 
litical agitation; but few are the pulsa- 
tions that rise into history from the more 
quiet flow of the country’s life-blood, as 
it courses through plebeian veins. Occa- 
sionally however the force of circum- 
stances compels us to bring to the light, 
some of these happy, but perhaps not his- 
torical affairs. I fain would pass what I 
now must notice; for it is possible that 
each participant in the ‘‘Forge’’ excursion 
guards with jealous care the memory of 
that gala day, and loathes to impart even 
the story of its pleasures to the un-in- 
itiated. We often part with our dearest 


Ayre te Et ath cat ole aE aes 


treasures in telling the tales of our ad- 
ventures. | 

Well! Imagine, ye old students who 
read my story, and remember, ye that ex- 


-perienced its realities, how that on a cer- 


tain day in May the Faculty, the students, 
the steward and his helpers, and a num- 
ber of our good friends, arose very early, | 
ate a hasty breakfast, walked to the sta- 
tion, boarded a special train, crossed the 
Juniata River, rumbled southward over 
the Huntingdon and Broad Top, arrived 
at Marklesburg, climbed into big farm 
wagons, jolted over four miles of indiffer- 
ent country road, arrived at,—the place 


of all places under the sun for fresh air 


good water, fine scenery, beautiful color- 
ings, rattling rapids, dripping cascades, 
dificult passes, long tramps, tired bodies, 
and inspired souls. Yes, we tramped 
over hills, through vales, along trout 
streams, passed deer-licks, over to the 
cold air hole, climbed upon rocks, fell 
into the too-tempting stream, drew pic-_ 
tures, botanized, and ate, ate heartily, — 
aud drank, drank to Satisfaction of the 
pure, cool sparkling water. Oh, it wasa 
big day, not noisy, but extremely invig- 
orating. Ever get home? -Oh yes: and 
went to Prayer Meeting the same even-_ 
ing and thanked our God for the beauty 
of our surroundings, for the bounty. of 
his blessings, and for the safe return of a 
company so large. 

On motion of Charles O. Beeey in 
Chapel next morning, an expression of 
our appreciation for the previous day’s 
excursion, was tendered to President. 
Brumbaugh by a unanimous vote. 


At the Alumni business meeting on 
Wednesday of commencement week, the 
Seniors were admitted to membership, 
and subscribed $1270 to the endowment 
fund, this raises that fund tonearly $8000. 
The Banquet was a pleasant event. 
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The school year of 1895-6, which closed 
with the commencement exercises on the 
20th inst., has been the most successful 
in the history of the College, in respect to 
the attendance, which has exceeded that 
of any previous year, and also in the char- 
acter of the work of the school. Each 
year the scope of the work has enlarged 
and the facilities have been increased. 
No promise need be made for the future, 
as 1t is only necessary to point backwards 
over the work of previous years to con- 
vince any one that no retrograde will be 
allowed, in any respect. The friends of 
JUNIATA COLLEGE can feel assured of 
this fact. 

Whatever changes may be made they 
will all be directed towards the raising of 
the standard of the work, and the broad- 
ening of the scope of the outlook for the 
future. The ‘‘Special Announcement’’ 
found elsewhere may be a surprise to 
some, but the success of the work and the 
prosperity of the school will not depend 
on the presence or absence of any one 
member of the devoted workers, so long 
as there is a united purpose. No matter 
where weare, we are bound, not as those 
who raise their hand in an oath to do, but 
by a purpose under God, that cannot be 
broken, and therefore admits of no gain. 
say. 

Each department of the work will be 


thoroughly organized for the year of 
1896-7. New energy will be infused into 
it, and special features introduced. What 
is hoped for, prayed for, worked for, and 
the object kept steadily in view, with de- 
termined purpose, will undoubtedly be 
realized. The promoters of Juniata Cor- 
LEGE appeal to all these means in their 
efforts to establish the institution upon a 
basis as firm as their purpose and as broad 


as its needs; and they solicit help and in- 


fluence, that those for whom they labor 
and sacrifice may realize abundantly of 
the benefits. 


The class, or baccalaureate sermon, 
being the opening exercise, is always 
a prominent feature of commencement 
week. This year, as last, the sermon was 
preached by the President, M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Ph. D. As a basis for his dis- 
course he named the latter clause of the 
first verse of the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelations—‘‘And there was no more 
sea.’’ It was an excellent discourse, and 
we had the promise of a synopsis of it for 


this issue, but are disappointed. . It may 


follow in the July number. ‘The masterly 
manner in which the Dr. treats any sub- 
ject always makes it interesting and 
instructive; but in this case as in all 
others where a figure is used to impress a 
lesson, a full knowledge of the figure is 
necessary to properly appreciate the im- 
port of the lesson. The mysterious sea; 
treacherous, changing, dangerous, fearful, 
with all its varying moods, was used to 
impress the lesson of the dangers of life, 
and the absence of the sea, the certainty 
of the haven of rest in peace and safety. 
To appreciate properly the force of the 
figure, one needs to have seen the ocean, 
and know of its terrible power to destroy, 
and ofits seeming treachery. It makesa 
forceful figure of the potent power of evil 
and the treachery of sin in the world. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Beginning with the opening of the Ac- 
ademic year 1896-97 the following change 
in the administrative work of Juniata Col- 
lege will occur. 

The President, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
will continue his teaching in Pedagogics 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
in order to prepare himself more thor- 
oughly for his life work, and in order to 
lessen in some degree the exacting cares 
of his labors, will reside in Philadelphia 
from October 1896 to May 1897. He 
will remain President of Juniata College, 
will organize the work in September, will 
frequently visit the College to give a 
regular course of lectures to the students 
on the latest and best in literary and 
pedagogical development and to preach 
in the Chapel, will attend the Special 
Bible Session and participate in its work 
as usual, willbe regularly in the College 
to teach and lecture to the students 
during May and June of the Spring Term. 

The active administrative duties during 


the year will be performed by the Vice- 


President, Professor I. Harvey Brum- 
baugh, a graduate of the Elementary 
and the Scientific courses of Juniata Col- 
lege; a graduate of Haverford College; a 
post-graduate of Harvard University; now 


_a student at the University of Jena, Ger- 


many; a teacher and scholar of ability, 
whose experience and connection with 
the College eminently fit him to assume 
and discharge successfully the important 
duties of the position. 

Address all communications to THE 
ACTING PRESIDENT OF JUNIATA CoL-— 


LEGE, 
Huntingdon, Pa., June 22, 1896. 


The second annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Summer School of Pedagogy, Literature, 
Educational History, Psychology, Child Study, 
Methods, American History, Civics, Geography. 
Kindergarten, Drawing, Music, Sloyd, etc., is 


to be held at Huntingdon, Penna., from July 14 
to 28, 1896. This is a practical, progressive, 
helpful, social summer school for teachers and 
students, who are looking to the active duties 
of life for success. 

A strong faculty is announced, composed of 
the prominent educators of the State. Lectures 


_ and evening entertainments will be prominent 


features. Address, Miss Amanda Landis, Mill- 
ersville or Huntingdon, Pa. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Lhe Leacher’s Program, aneatly printed and 
handsomely executed monthly magazine, ‘de- 
voted to Education and School Entertainment,”’ 
edited and published by W. J. Blackburn and 
an old Juniatian, H. G. G. Carter, came to our 
table recently. The gentlemen are to be com- 
mended for their interest in this department of 
school work, for nothing fixes itself more per- 
manently in the memories of students than the 


“Yast -day’”’ of the district school or the com- 


miencement exercises of the city high school. 
To make thesr exercises entertaining and profi- 
table thus becomes a study and stamps with ap- 
proval the motto of the new paper. 


Ex-President Harrison will discuss our na- 
tional finances in an article on ‘“The Secretary | 
of the Treasury,’’ which will appear in the 
August issue of 7he Ladies’. Home Journal, 
He will tell briefly of the origin of our financial 
system; in expansion or development; how the 
nation raises its revenues, and disburses its 
moneys: and details the faults of our system of 
financering. Referriug to the methods neces- 
sary to maintain our gold reserve, General Har- 
rison expresses himself with evident disapprov- 
al, and says that ‘‘the present situation wouid 
be absurd if it were not dangerous.’ The in- 
crease or the diminution of the gold reserve, the 
ex-President asserts, powerfully affects every in- 
terest, and the ‘‘mending of existing conditions 
will be a task for the wisest and strongest states- 
manship. The ex-President clearly intimates 
that successful financering is extremely difficult 
by the present methods. Upon this point he 
says: “‘If fifty dollars would suffice to hold $50,- 
000,000 in the Treasury the Secretary could not 
expend that small snm. He must stand by un- 
til the gold is gone, and then sell bonds to get 
it back. The result is that the banks and the 
brokers are often able to make play of the Treas- 
ury. A financial institution whose board trans- 
acts its business in public is at a disadvantage.” 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FALI, TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1896, AND CONTINUES I5 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


'-M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and 
History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 


Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Faculty, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


S. B. HECKMAN, 
Modern Languages and English Literature.: 
DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 
WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 


Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 


JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 


English Grammar and Orthography. 


DANIEL C. REBER,. 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

MARY EFFIE COPPOCK, 
Assistant in English Department. 


G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 


Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
Exp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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0. L STEWART, 


ie ONE PRICE, 


‘Cash Clothier, 


_ ACKNOWLEDGED 


"Cheapest Clothing House 
- IN HUNTINGDON, 


Cor. ‘6th and Washington Sts., A 
_ HUNTINGDON, PA. 


"ROHM Ss CHINA - HALL, 


BAG ‘Washington St., 
_ HUNTINGDON, PA. 
THE LARGEST LINE OF 


— Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest. cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line of 


* Atter-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 


» Penn. Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


- Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni 
aa College; of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
ase ee . ithe glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
me . had the decoration done there on French china. It will 

POS: any atudent to vail and: see the goods. 





| DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 
Opera House Dentist. 


- Special rates to Students Only. 
‘° > PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 


ae as ash : ! Cash! Cash! 
“No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 
: ‘No losses from bad bills. 








AL the above items of expense are figured 
of the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
= - Fastidions. ‘ We are selling the famous Armor- 
ee side Corset direct from the maker at the"popu- 
lar price of One Dollar. 
ane ‘Demorest have to say about the enormous 
“sales-of this famous brand. Full line of 


‘ “NOTIONS ‘AND FURNISHINGS 
for ladies” wear. 

-<* BARRICK & MULLIN, 
Opera House Block, 















‘in all the new and pretty shades for this season, _ 


See what the Century - 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slipers 


RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


- Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, 
Photographer, 


«518 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
L. NORRIS & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 
: Manufacturers. of all kinds of 


HARN ESS, 


We use nothing but No. I Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 


517 Penn Street. - HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


509 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &C., 


512 514 and 514% Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


PA. 








PA. 











“Goods, Hosiery, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and 


viene and everything 
else aac ina ‘frst elass Dry GoodsS tore. 


We sell for cash; do 4 clean cut, straight 
forward business, and a dealing with 


atnek gifts, to woh we invite special 
attention. “a 


JACOBS, R. W. 
If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 
If you want Steam Heat-see him. 


If you want good plumbing see him. Ss 


If you want good iron ferce pumps see him. 
He does work everywhere see him. 
If you can’t see him writé him. 


527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


C. R. & W. B. McCARTHY, 


HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


The Cheapest and most satisfac- 


tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 


Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 


Their aim is to give for every dollar, 


The Greatest Value Possible 


and they will take pleasure in showing 


you through their. immense stock. 


- 


404 Penn St, | 


D. Ss. 
Reliable Dealer: in 


Fine Shoes and: Rub 


ahs 


le gang BMX row 


eda efits = RA aT 


aitacedt tye * kab 
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JONH B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, = _ PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box, A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at i 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS.. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 





No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, ree 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
J. Cc. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and. H. B. Brumbaugh. 
Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Depssits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts ol the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
523 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








Sclentifio American 






CAVEATS, 
‘DESION PATENTS, 


COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For, cetion and free Handbook write to 

N 861 Broapway, NEw York. 
Oidest bina rae Becuring patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any sctentific paper In the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No are pie 
man should be without it, Weekly $3. Oa 
year $1.50 six months. Address, MU UNN 03 
UBLISHERS, 361 Bruadway, New York City. 





A SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Teachers and those preparing for 
College will be held at 
NEW ENTERPRISE, PA, 
JULY 6—AUG. 28. 


Tuition for teachers’ course, $5.50 


Slight extra charge for advanced branches. 
Boarding at reasonable rates. 
Address 
D. C. REBER, | 
| _ - Principal. 
FE have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our “stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JOS. R. CARMON. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 
Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 
One Door West of Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 


One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING.“0™ Rose and Singic 


Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Fekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $i per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh- 


ing to 12 Ibs. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 
JAS. L. WESTBROOK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Westorook’s Famous [ce Grea, 


CREAM MADE BY STEAM. 
Garden and Parlors 
Opp. Opera Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. | 
We are now ready 


MILLINERY. with a full line of 


Spring Hats, Bonnets and Millinery Novelties. 
Call and examine our stock before buying 
elsewhere, 


ADA MEREDITH, 
606 Washington Sti., 


HUNTINCDON, PA. 
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School Year of 1896-7. 








In making the announcement for the 
coming year, the management of the Ju- 
niata College points back to the past for 
evidence of the assurance that not only 
the promise to provide for the needs of 
the school in its growth will be kept, but 
that more will be provided than is pro- 
mised. We cannot see the end from the 
beginning, neither can we know all the 
needs of the way; but we, who have the 
work before us, with all its growing needs, 
will not allow the reproach of failure to 
meet us. The school is advancing, and 
if there were no past to which to revert, 
we can confidently offer it for what it is, 
and recommend it, in unreserved confi- 
dence, in what it is to be. Not what it 
is to be in a decade from now, or even a 
year from now, but for what it is to be 
each day of each session, as the sessions 
multiply upon the calendar. 

We have faith in the work of the Col- 
lege ; we have faith in the Omnipotent 
power that guides all the destinies of the 











nations of the world, and look in hope 
under that faith to the fostering care of 
the loving Father who so carefully guards 
His creatures that not even a sparrow 
may fall to the ground without His no- 
tice, and who so tenderly loves His chil- 
dren that He keeps the numbers of the 
hairs of their heads. Is our confidence 
misplaced? Verily, nay. Who may boast 
but they who boast in God? We boast 
not, but in deep humility we look up and 
place our hands confidently in the helping 
hand of the Almighty Power, knowing 
that where He leads itis safe togo. This 
we desire to say ; that, as hitherto, our 
leading has been in the way that was safe, 
and which has been successful in view of 
that which has been accomplished, so we 
push forward on the same road, knowing 
full well that whether the way be smooth 
it is for our encouragement, or whether it 
be rough and beset with difficulties, it is 
for our growth in grace and strengthen- 
ing of trust, that we may not rest in our 
own strength but learn to rely wholly up- 
on the strong arm of our helper, God. 
We will strive so to merit patronage. 


The College. 


Former students of Juniata College, 
who have not seen the surroundings for a 
few years, would be agreeably surprised, 
as well as pleased with the beautiful 
appearance of the campus. The trees 
have grown until they afford a very pleas. 
ant shade, in which the students spend 
much of their study-time during the heat 
ofthe day and the evenings. 

Fach class plants an additional tree, so 
the ground is already well occupied; and 
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soon the clamor will come for more 
space to enlarge the campus, and for room 


for the erection of the additional buildings 


already needed to accominodate the rapid 
growth of the school. 

A separate chapel building is greatly 
needed; and there must soon be separate 
society halls where each society can gath- 
er its own library and museum. This 
acquisition would be a very great stimu- 
lus to better society work and broader in- 
fluence of the College as.an institution of 
learning. It would also afford the oppor- 
tunity of exercising the solid virtue of 
giving by the members; a virtue sadly 
deficient until stimulated and carefully 
cultivated. 

It is so well known that vast sums for 
the promotion of great enterprises are 
often accumulated from the small gifts of 
those devoted to the promotion of the ob- 
ject, that no argument is needed to estab- 
lish the truth of the statement; but with- 
out the giving of the small gifts the great 
purposes will not be met. Here again is 
our appeal. Help the Ecuo; the EcHo 
helps the school; the school promotes the 
cause of education among us, and in the 
world. All the parts of the enterprise 
must grow together to make one grand 
successful institution of learning, such as 
we hope, under the blessing of God, upon 
the liberality cf its friends to see estab- 
lished, upon a basis of self-support, that 
can never be shaken. 


Its Needs. 


The College needs more ground upon 
which to broaden its means of future suc- 
cess. It now occupies one entire block 
of sixteen town lots 50x150 feet, and the 
alley 15x400 feet, aggregating 126,000 
square feet, or lessthan three acres. The 
College should own about four times that 
amount of ground for its exclusive use. 
The ground need not be contiguous, but 


within easy reach. There are many good, 
philanthropic people among us who could 
easily further this project and advance 
the good cause, if they could but see 
their duty. If forty-eight persons would 
each purchase a lot, and donate it, the 
acquisition would be made; but a more 


desirable plan to attain the object and 


secure the interest of a greater number 
would be, for a church to purchase one or 
two lots, and so each member contributing 
would have a life interest in the work. 
There are many churches of the Brethren 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio.that could do 
this, and instead of feeling oppressed 
would be blessed in the consciousness of 
having promoted the work that continues 
to enable them to do more efficient. work 
for the Master through the cause of ed- 
ucation. Some of us have worked for 
twenty years to promote this enterprise 
without any remuneration, but adding 


what could be spared to insure its annual 


prosperity; and while we have had the 
blessing of duty done, we want others to 
share the advantages with us of helping 
others, even their own children, to help 
themselves to a better work in life. No 
better use could possibly be made of the 
abundance that is bestowed on us all, 
beyond our real needs than by devoting 
it to the promotion of Christian education. 
Every dollar thus employed counts. for 
the world and for God, and in a way that. 
it could not be made to count through 
any other channel. 


Pennsylvania Summer School. 


This school, established two years ago, 
has just closed its sessions, which were 
held in the buildings of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., where the students and 
faculty were also pleasantly located and 
boarded. ‘The design of the school is to 
afford teachers in the schools an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing their studies and keep- 
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ing abreast of the educational movements 
of the times, and to do work along more 
advanced lines in pedagogy, literature, 
psychology, methods, civics, child-study, 
music, drawing, etc. 

The best teachers on the special sub- 
jects are associated with the work—prin- 
cipals of normal schools, members of the 
faculties of normal schools and colleges, 
and teachers of national reputation—and 
were present and added the influence of 
their study and experience. The work of 
the class room, the round-table talks and 
the lectures in the evenings afforded a va- 
riety of work and the opportunity of ob- 
taining many fresh and valuable views on 
the subjects treated. 

The members of the school are so well 
pleased with the buildings of Juniata Col- 
lege, the surroundings, and the associa- 
tions here that they propose to return with 
the next year’s session, arrangements for 
which have been partly consummated. 
The location has afforded the members, 
besides the educational facilities, a very 
pleasant outing. They enjoyed local ex- 
cursions to some of the surrounding points 
of interest, asthey could arrange the time, 
and on Saturdays general excursions to 
the ‘‘ Forge’’ and to Bedford Springs. 

Visitors from other sections to the Ju- 
niata Valley, and especially to the vicinity 
of Huntingdon, are always charmed by 
the beauty and variety of the scenery, 
gratified by the healthy social sentiment, 
and delighted with the pure, fresh water. 
There is no need ot going elsewhere for 
summer recreation, for here is afforded 
the variety of the mountain resorts and 
the cool, delightful air of the seashore, 
lacking only its ‘‘saltness.’’ These cul- 
tured people have realized this and will 
treat themselves to similar pleasure in 
coming summers. 

It is to be hoped that they will be able 
to make the Pennsylvania Summer School 


$ 
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a permanent institution, and that it will 
become well enough known to attract the 
patronage it deserves. ‘T‘here are abund- 
ant opportunities for elementary instruc- 
tion in the various summer normal schools, 
conducted for the purpose of preparing 
young people for examinations as winter 
teachers, but this reaches away beyond 
that limit, and its work deserves com- 
mendation and support. It is purely 
professional in its character. 


Pennsylvania Editorial Association. | 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
with its usual liberal courtesy to the Ed- 
itorial Association of the state, made the 
twenty-fourth annual excursion of the as- 
sociation a pleasure and a success, by fur- 
nishing free transportation to all the mem- 
bers and their ladies from their homes to 
Atlantic City, N. J., and return. The 
rendezvous was made in Philadelphia, at 
Hotel Hanover, on June 29, and they left 
Broad Street station by special train on 
the morning of the 30th via the new Del- 
aware river bridge, thus avoiding the de- 


Jay and trouble of transfer across the city 


and the river to Camden. | 

This great railway system is constantly 
being improved and extended to afford 
greater facilities to the traveling public. 
In construction, equipment and safety of 
management it is excelled by none, if even 
equalled by any. The influence of such 
a system in developing the country, stim- 
ulating trade, advancing education, and 
in promoting general progress, can not 
well be over-estimated ; and the officers 
take the proper view of the’situation when 
they recognize the value of the influence 
of the press in promoting the advancement 
of the general interests of the country,and 
extend to its members liberal courtesies. 

There is still one feature of the general 


_ good which this great system of progress 


could promote to. advantage. It is the 
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matter of liberality to schools or educa- 
tional institutions. There are those who 
ought to go to school, and who would like 


to do so, who are hindered because of the 


expense of travel, and to whom the regu- 
lar railroad fare is burdensome. A re- 
duced rate of fare, and the help that such 
advantage would afford, would materi- 
ally lighten their burden. In one case in 
our own institution a young man walkeda 
distance of 70 miles across the mountains 
and carried with him his books and cloth- 
ing to save the railroad fare, which he 
could not afford to pay. He graduated 
and is doing very successful work. . Help 
extended to such an one would have been 
a boon of relief. 

The members of the association were 
‘pleasantly located in Atlantic City at the 
Grand Atlantic Hotel, near the beach, and 
during their three days’ stay enjoyed the 
abundant provision made for their needs 
and comfort. Atlantic City affords many 
opportunities of restful recreation, as well 
as sight-seeing. Much credit is due the 
secretary of the association, R. H. Thom- 
as, for his care and thoughtful attention 
in securing successful excursions for the 
members. It all required time, thought 
and some hard work. 

The weather was delightful. -There 
were no accidents and everything con- 
tributed to the pleasure of the event and 
the success of the excursion. 


As Others View Us. 


We have frequently expressed the 
thought that the surroundings of Juniata 
College, in this picturesque Juniata Val- 
ley, were in themselves an inspiration 
in an educational sense, and that no more 
desirable place, in all respects, and in all 
matters that contribute to make a desira- 
ble location for a successful school, could 
be found anywhere. We have the pleas- 


ure of presenting to our friends the views 
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of a few or the members of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania Summer School, which 
has closed its work for the year. 

The members of the school are all cul- 
tured, and so naturally affiliated with the 
social element which bears the same rela- 
tion to the community. Persons coming 
to Huntingdon always find society pleas- 
ant and enjoyable, and those aiming to 
engage in study, or who are already ed- 
ucated, naturally afhliate with the educa- 
ted portion of the community; but this is 
the case everywhere except when the in- 
dividuals so closely incase themselves in 
their own environments that they become ~ 
selfish and lose interest in those who are 
working for the mental and moral exalta- 
tion of their fellows. These good people 
found agreeable associates as well as help- 
ful surroundings. 


IMPRESSIONS OF HUNTINGDON, 


As the birthplace of the writer, return- 
ing after an absence of a full generation, 
Huntingdon possessed more than an ordin- 
ary interest. This relative interest has, 
after a sojourn of a fortnight developed 
into a positive liking for the place. The 
work of the past two weeks has been more 

“than ordinarily pleasant, made so very 
largely by the appreciation shown of 
efforts which I cannot but feel were wor- 
thy of less consideration. 

The cordial greetings which we received 
and the kindly consideration for our wel- 
fare which were manifested by the pleas- 
ant acquaintances we met and the agreea- 
ble friends we made during our short stay 
in this beautiful mountain town, have 
bound us to the place, so that it is with 
positive reluctance that both students and 
teachers pack our trunks and grips to 
leave. | , 

To the citizens of the town who have 
thus so largely contributed to our pleas- 
ure and to the trustees of Juniata Col- 
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lege who have housed our school so satis- 
factorily, and made our stay so home-like 
and so restful, I wish, in this way, to re- 
turn the thanks of myself and the entire 
school, faculty and pupils alike. We 
shall long remember our temporary home 
and many of us anticipate with pleasure 
our return a year from now, when we 
hope that the Pennsylvania Summer 
School shall be as much improved as it 
shall then be older and its managers be 
more experienced. The verdict of one 
and all has been that Huntingdon and the 
quiet halls and campus of Juniata College 
is an ideal place for our summer school, 
and peculiarly adapted to the purposes for 
which the institution was founded. 
W. W. DEATRICK, 
President Pa. Summer School. 
Professor Phychology and Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, Kutztown esha. 


Our Summer School could not have 
found a more delightful home than Juni- 
ata College, Huntingdon, Pa. The build- 
ings are modern and commodious, the 
people hospitable and refined, and the 
scenery charming and grand. Both fac- 
ulty and students were delighted beyond 


measure, and voted unanimously to make 


itour permanent home. Yes, we all want 
to come again to enjoy the romantic 
beauty of the Blue Juniata. 
SAMUEL A. BAER, 
Supt. Schools, Reading, Pa. 


It is but voicing the sentiments of the 
students of the Pennsylvania Summer 
School when I make the statement that 
the buildings and the grounds are admir- 
ably adapted to our line of work. 

Every want and comfort has been sup- 
plied in the midst of a home-like environ- 
ment. The surroundings of the college, 
the hills, the mountains, the opportunities 
for study in geology. botany and art, the 
outlook upon the world about us is in 
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“ffitself a liberal education to the right- 


minded student. Jos. S. WauLton, 
_ Supt. Chester County Public School. 


Huntingdon is one of those places whose 
beauty and attractiveness grow upon you. 
It does not reveal all its treasures at once. 
Though the traveler passing through the 
place on an express train will at once see 
that Huntingdon is charmingly situated, 
he cannot know of the many beautiful 
walks and views, and of the invigorating 
air that are quickly observed by those who 
are fortunate enough to have an opportu- 
nity to remain here for a few weeks. 

But, after all, the chief attraction of 
Huntingdon to me was found in the com- 
panionship of the noble, courteous, schol- 
arly men who have made Juniata College 
so well known in educational circles. 
May they live long to continue the noble 
work in which they are engaged. 

| W. W. RUPERT, 
Supt. of Schools, Pottstown, Pa. 


Dr. Albert E. Maltby, Principal of Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School, gave in- 
struction in form study, sloyd, and nature 
study. He expresses himself as much 
pleased with the surroundings and equip- 
ments of Juniata College at Huntingdon 
for the purposes of a summer school of 
methods, and is sure that the future of 
the school is bright. | 

He is delighted with the romantic sur- 
roundings, and says: the beauty of the 
hills and the grand natural scenery fur- 
nish an inexhaustible amount of interest- 
ing relaxation, while the mind may be 
brought into closer relations with all that 
is true and beautiful. The trustees of the 
college have certainly been extremely 
kind in granting the use of the buildings, 
etc, and the Pennsylvania Summer School 
will in a measure increase the attendance 
of this excellent college in the Juniata 
Valley. 
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Capek May, N. J. 

Dr. A. B. BRUMBAUGH: 

~My Drar Sir:—The managers of the 
Pennsylvania Summer School are under 
many obligations to the trustees of Juniata 
College for the use of the buildings, the 
grounds and the library during the ses- 
sion of the school. The very cordial 


greeting that the trustees and teachers © 


gave us made us feel that Huntingdon 
welcomes in deed and in truth. The op- 
portunities for educational conference and 
extended social intercourse were greatly 
increased by the untiring efforts of the 
college authorities. Our delightful excur- 
sions, taken for pleasure, were made pro- 
fitable to a great extent by the directions 
and the instruction given by your teach- 
ers,some of whom always accompanied us. 

As a retreat for a summer institute and 
for educational purposes in general, Juni- 
ata College possesses unsurpassed advan- 
tages. The beautiful mountains which 
surrounded it can be seen from nearly ev- 


ery window, the remarkable variety of its 


mineral world and its flora make it a great 
laboratory for the science teacher and a 
rich field for nature-study—an ideal spot 
for study for the student in newest meth- 
ods in science teaching; while the hospi- 
tality of all concerned is a guarantee that 
the next year’s session of Summer School 
will be heartily welcomed by our newly- 
made friends at the college. 

While our school has in many ways ex- 
pressed the gratitude that the members 
feel for the very kind treatment while 
with you, yet your reward will be fully 
apprecieted only when you reflect that our 
object to the cause of education by means 
of the school has met with success, and 
that the generous aid you have given us 
has been a potent factor in attaining the 
end. Sincerely yours, 

ADDISON JONES, 
Supt. School, West Chester, Pa. 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Cc. Cc. ELLIS. 
Delivered at the Alumni Meeting January 18 1896. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Fellow-Alumni : 

. We meet to-night once more in the 
halls we love ; once more we bring to this 
shrine the tribute of our heartfelt devo- 
tion. We come to linger on the brink of 
the beautiful fountain at whose waters we 
slaked our thirst in the days that are past 
forever, and we round out in these hours, | 
passing swift on their way, the first score 
on her years whom we honor to-night. 
For ascore of years ago—a germ, a vision, 
a dream—she lay in the brain of her 
founders ; to-night a growth, a reality, a 
power; a germ still we hope of the ‘“‘ yet 
to be,’’ our College stands. But God 
grant that when five score years have flown 
and in the century’s lap they he, 

And other hands than ours | 

Shall place the laurel on her brow, 
~ And other lips than ours 

Shall voice the praises we sing now ; 

And other hearts than ours, 

So cold and silent then, 


Shall beat in love and warmth 
For their Alma Mater still ; 


that then she may be just as strong in her 
life just as pure in her thought as she 
has ever been in the God-given years 
agone. | 

But who shall tell the future or peer 
within its shadow; and who shall read 
that story hid from eyes of mortal man? 
But after all, the future day is molded, 
shaped, and fashioned by the life we live 
to-day ; and so my fellow-travelers from 
these College walls and from life’s morn- 
ing sunshine, you have much to do with 
the important question, What shall our 
College be to-morrow ? You shall fix her 
status not alone for to-day, but for ever. 
She passes under the shadow whenever 
your life is eclipsed; she maintains her 
greatest glory when your life is pure and 
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strong. She is great if youare great, and 


her honor is the reflex of your own. 


To-night, might I choose a watchword 
for him who goes or has gone from his 
Alma Mater to contend in earnest strug- 


gle for the right to inscribe his name on 


the register of life—a motto to burn in his 
heart ‘and to glow in his soul ever unsat- 
isfied with present attainments—I should 
ask him to carve upon his shield this sent- 
iment from the poet: ‘‘ This life shall be 
a challenge, not a truce.”’ 7 

The world of the unknown seems great- 
er to-night than ever before, and the Pro- 
mised Land is nearer to-night than ever 
before; but the giants, too, have grown 
larger on nearer approach, and the need 


_ for stout-hearted men of power to go in 


and possess the land is greater than ever 
before. But there are those who, instead 
of braving the giants which confront them 
and pushing back the barriers which con- 
fine them and flinging down the challenge 
to this great world of the Unknown to re- 
veal itself—there are those who quench 
within the God-given desire to know and 
stifle the inborn question of the soul, and 
make truce with ignorance and folly and 
sin. Over the battlements bristling with 
the interrogation points of honest inquiry 
there floats ever the snow-white flag of 
truce, and the battle is off and ignorance 
reigns. | 

Napoleon said once: ‘‘ The true victo- 
ries, the only ones which we need never 
lament, are those won over the dominions 
of ignorance.’’ But the glory of such 
victories never comes to him who fears the 
conflict and marches away under the flag 
of snow. Such an one has not the qual- 
ities that gave to the world a Faraday or 
an Edison, or the marvelous achieve- 
ments of aNewton. Audubonand Agas- 
siz conning the story of the birds and 
fishes, Hugh Miller in the quarry tracing 
the footsteps of God, Mitchell and Her- 


schel wandering among the stars—these 
men made no truce withignorance. They 
challenged its revelations and rested not 
until before them stood revealed the mys- 
teries which were mysteries no longer; 
and the world was bettered and strength- 
ened and enlightened for the hours that 
they had lived. The attitude of the learn- 
er, the eternal questioner, is the only at- 
titude which a graduate can afford to as- 
sume—willing, like Socrates, to learn from 
the humblest man and making truce with 
ignorance under no pretext whatever. _ 
Not alone on the intellectual, however, 
but too often on the moral field of strife, 
to-day the tendency is toward the truce 
in lieu of the challenge, the retreat in- 
stead of the charge; and the press and the 
pulpit grow strangely silent so often on 
vital questions of moral import that we 
are forced to ask whether there is still a 
battle ‘‘ twixt the right and the wrong,”’ 
or whether perpetual truce has been pro- 


claimed, or more basely, doug ht. 


Men brave enough to know the right, 
and noble enough to do it; men cour- 
ageous enough to see the wrong and eter- 
nally to defy it—these are the men the 
twentieth century wants. Men too great 
to compromise with wrong, too firm to be 
shaken by its legions; men whose hearts 
are true as steel, whose souls are fairly 
aglow with truth; men whose lips can 
speak the things which their hearts feel, 
and whose hearts always throb for the 
thing that’s right; men—manly men— 
men whose being claims kindred with the 
skies, whose spirits are indeed a dreathing 
of the Eternal One. 

May such alone ever answer our roll- 
call and claim a heritage by the Blue Ju- 
niata. 


Perform well that duty which lies near- 
est to you; thus you will gain strength and 
courage for the labor to follow. 
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WILL IT Pay? 


Written by the late Prof. Jacob M. Zuck, during the 
time when the School at Huntingdon was closed on ac- 
count of the small-pox epidemic, 1877-8. 


This is a question that, in some form 
or other, is asked by almost every man as 
often as his heart beats, especially if the 
heart be a selfish, worldly one, panting 
after pelf, power or pre-eminence. From 
the financial statement that has already 
been made, I know some of you are say- 
ing to yourselves that the enterprise don’t 
seem to have paid very heavy dividends 
thus far; but, begging your pardon and 
indulgence, permit me meekly to maintain 
the contrary opinion. // has paid, and 
that, too, grandly and handsomely—not 
in dollars and dimes, but in other things 
as much better than gold and silver as 
truth is better than falsehood, or as a dol- 
lar’s worth of intelligence is better than 
the same amount invested in pig, pastry, 
feathers or tobacco smoke. It has been 
sowing the seeds of knowlege and truth 
in the hearts of the young; it has awak- 
ened a deeper interest in education and in 
intellectual pursuits and attainments; has 
calmed unnecessary fears; has modified 
the views of hundreds of our best brethren 
and sisters, changing some of them from 
opponents into warm friends; it has ban- 
ished to Guinea, Ujiji, or to some other 
Eden, where ignorance is bliss and supe: - 
stition the hand-maid of religion, many of 
those loud and blatant prejudices which 
only a few years ago went stalking about 
in broad daylight, causing their clamor to 
be heard through the pulpit, the press and 
the Annual Council. Best of all, it has 
brought souls to Christ, some of whom 
might not otherwise have found Him, and 
any of whom is worth more than all the 
world. Who, then, dare say that the en- 
terprise has not paid? Yes, it has paid, 
and should I not be permitted to hear an- 
other recitation or assign another lesson, 
I would consider the work a success thus 


far, and would not regret having engaged 
in it. When the workman clears away 
the rubbish, digs out the cellar, lays a 
good foundation and builds until he gets 
a little above ground, does he consider the 
work that far a success ora failure? And 
then if the job is not completed, in all 
probability it will be the fault, not of the 
architect or artisan, but of him or them 
whose duty itis to provide materials and 
pay the workman. If they fail todo this 
and refuse to compensate their employe 
for what has already been done, of course 
he will suffer loss, and may feel that he 
has been badly treated; but he can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
tried to do his duty and that he had done 
a good job. ‘The mechanic is responsible 


for his own work, but not for the folly of — 


his employers. I trust you will see the 
point, and also feel it, and that nght 
keenly. 

The true teacher has higher rewards 
than the paltry sum that he earns from 
month to monthor year to year. Com- 
pared to ¢hese the things of time and sense 
after which we scramble are but as the 
small dust of the balance or the fleeting 
bubble, now pretty and within our grasp, 
and now gone and lost forever. When 
teaching in the public school I used to ap- 
preciate the love and confidence of even 
the smallest children; and now that my 
pupils are of larger growth and many of 
them my brothers and sisters in the Lord, 
you may rest assured that I appreciate 
their kindly feelings none the less, and 
find therein one of my highest and sweet- 
est rewards. ‘‘I would rather write my 
name upon human hearts than upon ta- 
blets of brass or gold, or upon monuments 
of the most enduring marble,’’ said some 
one, and so say I, especially if those hearts 
throb with the life divine and beat in uni- 
son with His whose name is Eternal Love. 
Then no matter how small my income, or 
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how little of it I save, I can feel that I am 
helping polish jewels more precious and 
lasting than the choicest gold or the finest 
silver, and which will gain new lustre and 
reveal new duties as the ceaseless ages roll. 
Yes, my friends, the investment pays even 
in time; but what is better, it draws 1n- 
terest throughout eternity, and that 1s 
more than you can say of the money you 
put into your farms, bank stock, railroads, 
oil wells and woolen mills. 

But let us again ask the question, ‘‘ Will 
it pay ?’’ and figure out the result in the 
way a school boy would, or as would a 
business-like Christian who minds his 
‘‘p’s’’ and ‘‘q’s,’’ always has an eye on 
the main chance, and although he loves 
not the world, yet has a considerable hank- 
ering after a good many of the things 
therein contained, but merely, of course, 
to keep them from falling into the hands 
of people who wouldn’t know how to take 
good care of them. Thoughtful man! 


- But let us get our slate and pencil and go 


to work. 

A modest estimate for the size a Breth- 
ren’s school,when it becomes Well known 
and fairly established, is au average .at- 
tendance of 250 or 300 students, and it 
would be no Utopian dream were we to 
suppose that these numbers might be 
doubled, considering the wide field from 
which we would draw our patronage, and 
also the fact that this field is becomihg 
wider and more promising every year. 
But let us say 250. A low rate for tu1- 
tion is $30 per year, in the regular courses. 
Special branches would increase this 
amount, but we will let that go. Then 
250x$30—$7, 500, the income from tuition. 
The income from the boarding department 
and the rent of rooms ought to net at least 
as much as the cost of tuition, and this 
would make the net earnings of the school 
$15,000 per year. The teachers ought 
to have about $10,000 of this, which would 


give them salaries of from $450 to $1000 
per year and board. Then $15,000o—$10,- 
o0o==$5,000, asum sufficient for current 
expenses, repairs, employes’ wages, anda 
dividend for the stockholders. A six per 
cent. dividend on $10,000, the amount we 
propose to invest, would be only $600, © 
and $5,0ov0 less $600 leave $4,400. 

Now I ask if this is a visionary esti- 
mate. Ithink not. I would rather aim 
too low than too high in this matter, as I 
don’t want to hold out this educational 
work as a speculative scheme. There is 
money in it if all goes well, but it is not 
the money that we are after and it should 
not be money that those who subscribe 
are after. Let us, my brethren, do a gen-. 
erous thing once and awhile for the love | 
of it. Let us planta seed, no matter 
who eats the fruit. Let us cast some 
bread upon the waters, no matter how 
many days it may be in returning or 
whose hand may gather it when it does 
return. Somebody says that if we don’t 
sometimes lift our souls above the jingle 
of dollars and dimes they will shrivel up | 
until it would take about five hundred, of 
them to filla mosquito’s bladder. Idon’t 
quite sanction this, of course, but isn’t it 
a little wonderful what a small amount of 
generosity and what an infinitesimally 
sinall amount of intellectual and spiritual 
food some men and women can manage 
live upon such a life as itis! Iknow a 
man who was a member of the church 
several years ago but it was feared that 
he wouldn’t stay on board the good ship 
very long and he didn’t. And why not? 
Nothing stronger than tea or coffee and 
I think he generally preferred water, at 
home, at least. Did he chew or smoke? 
None of your vile tobacco, which costs, I 
don’t know how much every week. Did 
he cheat or lie or steal or abuse his wife 
and children? He never thought of be- 
ing guilty of such wickedness. Well 
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then, he must have been a busy body, 
perhaps a sort of ecclesiastical fine-tooth 
comb or tailor’s scissors, pouncing upon 
this one’s head or snapping at that one’s 
coat, cap or bonnet. On the contrary he 
considered himself above such pious weak 
mindedness. Then what was the matter? 
Oh, nothing much, except that he was 
too stingy to take a church paper, or pay 
his quota of church tax, or contribute his 
one cent to the Danish fund or, indeed to 
any fund except the one he carried in his 
breeches pocket. In short he seemed un- 
willing to do anything that looked like 
letting a dime pass through his fingers 
unless it was on its way to that breeches 
pocket. He never learned this: (Illustrat- 
ed by holding a coin in the open hand) 
‘‘Go forth thou bright faced coin may the 
Lord bless thee on thy mission and enable 
thee to do some good.’’ He learned 
only this: (Illustrate by gobbling up the 
coin and raking it into the pocket) ‘“Now 
I got you, always room for one more!’ 

Can such a man be a Christian? No 
more than a thorn can bear figs or a 
thistle olive berries. He may maintain 
his place i in the vineyard of the Lord for 
awhile, but of what use is he while there ? 
Of about as much use as a dead or dying 
branch on any vine in any vineyard. 


' And a whole congregation of such Chris- 


tians, if sucha thing were possible, would 
be about as lovely a sight as an orchard 
full of dead ‘and dying apple trees, and 
it wouldn’t matter how much every tree 


looked like every other tree. God wants 


life and growth and fruit and not merely 
withered leaves, worm-wood, bark and 
dead branches. 


DOES EDUCATION PAY ? 
HARRY F, SHONTZ, 
This is an age of speculstion. ‘The 
absorbing question is ‘‘Will it oe 
The value of an enterprise is estimated in 


dollars and cents. This phase of curios- 
ity is considered a virtue. Indeed, it is 
esteemed an absolute essential'to financial 


success. In subjecting education to this - 


crucial test, the question. assumes a two- 
fold aspect. Education is a spiritual pos- 
session, and we must estimate it by its in- 
trinsic value and its current value. 
Most people value it.on account of the 
latter. They applaud its power to exalt 
men to positions of honor and wealth. 
They also admire its social worth, but 
little do they comprehend its real signifi- 
cance to the soul of its possessor. 

Parents often discourage their children 
in their ambition to complete an educa- 
tion. They value the ‘‘almighty dollar’ 
above the intellectual life of their off- 
spring. All manner of excuses are fram- 
ed. Sometimes it is that their child never 
intends entering a profession. Their boy 
expects to be a farmer or a mechanic. 
The daughter never expects to be an ac- 
complished musician, author, dr teacher. 
This is a tremendous mistake. It arises 
from a wrong conception of the real mean- 
ing of educatiou. 

Education means the drawing out of 
the innate powers of the mind. It means 
mental development and intellectual ex- 
altation. It means capital in store, tal- 
ents put to use. It means life elevated, 
deepened, broadened, enhanced, magnifi- 
ed, dignified, beautified, and glorified. 
An education is worth a thousand -times 
its cost in any occupation of life. It 
makes all nature wear a new and better 
meaning, : | 

No argument is needed to convince 
people that education fits men for the so- 
called higher positions of life. A casual 
observation teaches that fact. The lucra- 
tive positions are held by the educated 
men and women. Modern civilization 
recognizes and demands the educated and 
the cultured. The colleges are fitting 
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men and women for the responsible sta- 
tions of life. To the youth of lofty aspi- 
rations in any department an education is 
indispensable. But, to fit men for the 
higher walks of life is not the truest or 
best object of education. It hasa grand- 
er, sweeter meaning and purpose. 
Education, instead of being a prepara- 


tion for high position in life, is life itself. 


It is high living in any station in life. 
What is life? Is it aught but feeling, 
thought, action? The first two control 
the latter. Right feeligs, pure thoughts 
and noble actions make a successful life. 
We all want to make the most of life. 
This can be accomplished only by the ju- 
dicious exercise of fully and rightly de- 
veloped powers. Partial development 
tends to irritability. ‘‘A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.’’ A watch that 
will not keep correct time is a nuisance 
to its possessor. It deceives and often 
makes one the subject of bitter disappoint- 
ment. A mechanic makes ill success with 
dull tools. His work is bungled, his pa- 
tience soon exhausted, and his life mis- 
erable. So it is with mankind going 
through life with dull-edged mental tools. 
With the majority life is a succession of 
failures. A partial development encour- 
ages ill-devised attempts, with consequent 
failure, which no development would 
prevent. A man without fire-arms will 
not shoot any one. A man without a 
watch will not depend on it for correct 
time. 

In many respects the mind may be 
compared to a watch or clock. The 
brain corresponds to the metal out of 
which the machinery is made. The var- 
ious faculties correspond to the wheels, 
levers, and springs. Education developes 
the powers of the mind as the watch- 
maker developes the watch. The ediica- 
tor isthe mind-maker. Our minds are 
seventy-year clocks, yea, eternity clocks. 
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In order to make them valuable time- 
keepers every faculty and power should 
be carefully and thoroughly developed, 
correctly shaped, and their various rela- 
tions ascertained. 

A mass of unshapely metal is of no 


practical benefit to humanity until it as- 


sumes shape and form. The mint trans- 
forms crude metal into valuable coin. 


Factories convert raw material into ar- 


ticles of usefulness. . Thus utility 1s de- 
veloped from crudity. The hand of the 
smith and the wheel of the factory are 
the two mighty instruments of material 
development. The brain of man con- 


tains latent possibilities the most wonder- 


ful. Itis the business of education to 
mould these possibilities into instruments 
of value and usefulness. Every faculty 
of the mind should be developed by train- 
ed and competent artists. Our colleges 
and higher institutions of learning are 
mind factories. Here are the accomplish- 
ed mental mechanics. Here are manu- 
factured the most stupendous machinery 
of the universe. It is mind that makes 
the man. It is man that makes civiliza- 
tion that makes conditions for happiness. 
It is happiness that makes life worth liv- 
ing. When right methods of mental and 
moral development shall become the uni- 
versal practice, the millennium is at hand. 

It is very true, mind-stuff is of differ- 
ent qualities. Some is 18 carat gold, 
and is the most precious psychologic 
metal. Others are pure silver, and are 
likewise very valuable. Some are iron 
and are perhaps the most useful. Others 
again, are pure clay, or mud, and when 
well alloyed with human vice, make a 
mental and moral cess-pool. But, even 
such material could be moulded into 
something useful if put into the hands of 
skilled mental mechanics. Bricks, crock- 
ery, and many other useful articles are 
made of mud. Every metal has its uses. 
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We don’t build bridges or barns of gold 
or silver. Neither do we manufacture 
watches of clay or wood. ‘The true edu- 
cator should be a mental chemist and ar- 
chitect. He should be able to discern 
the elements of mind-stuff, and to ascer- 
tain its qualities. Here is where edu- 
cation suffers,—in the hands of its prac- 
ticers. The great majority of our teach- 
ers are bunglers, especially in country 
and village districts, and this is where 
the best brain-stuff is found. Many towns 
and cities fare little better. The teachers 
are neither versed in psychic chemistry, 
nor skilled in the art of mental architec- 
ture,—mind-building. Their aims are 
indefinite, and often wrong. They aim 
to have pupils master text-books, forget- 
ting to teach them to master thought. 
Text-books are a means, not an end. An 
intelligent purpose is a master qualifica- 
tion of a teacher. The great question 
that should constantly confront him is, 
“Why do I do this??? Mental power is 
what he should harness. 

Hence, the great value of attending 
college, subjecting one’s mental energies 
to the hands of skilled artists. We need 


both breadth of knowledge and facility of 


mental activity. In short, the intellec- 
tual machinery should be thoroughly fit- 
ted up, oiled, and regulated. Thorough- 
ness of perception, fullness of memory, 
brilliancy of imagination, correctness of 
judgment, fluency of thought, and force 
of will are boons worth striving for. When 
a youth is bent on acquiring an educa- 
tion, he generally obtains it. . If without 
means, he makes means. ‘These are of 
the stuff that wins. Most great men 
have attained their heights in spite of 
poverty or stress of circumstances. Good 
brain material is superior to difiiculties. 
To one who is determinedly and intelli- 
gently bent on receiving an education it 
is assured. Could the youth of our land 
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become conscious of what they are miss- 
ing by the non-development of their pow- 
ers, our colleges would not accomodate 
half the students seeking admission. 
New colleges would spring up every- 
where. But, in the language of David 
‘They have eyes but see not; ears have 
they but hear not.’’* How true that is 
even of this generation! Eyes backed up — 
by the highest mental culture become 
microscopic and telescopic. Ears com- 
municative with a superior intelligence, 
become telephonic. The beauty, and 
grandeur, and harmony, and sublimity of 
nature and the universe’ are enhanced 
and magnified a hundred, yea, a thous- 
and times by the cultivation and refine- 
ment of the mind. 3 | 

I hope the time will soon arrive = 
education will not be looked upon as ne- 
cessary only to those expecting to occupy 
high positions in life. We need educat- 
ed farmers, merchants, mechanics, and 
workmen. A keen insight into the reali- 
ties and mysteries of life is an inestimable 
acquisition in any walk of life. Our very 
life,—real soul life,—depends upon the 
power of the mind to comprehend true 
wisdom, and adapt itself to its environ- 
ment. All nature is a feast to those 
who have sufficiently refined tastes to ap- 
preciate her bounty, and relish her dain- 
ties. Our happiness depends upon what 
and how we appreciate. 

Education should be general. There 
is no reason why the milk-maid should 
not understand the chemistry of the fluid 
she extracts. A knowledge of astronomy 
makes night luminous and interesting 
even to a beggar. What a source of de- 
light a knowledge of botany, zoology, 
and chemistry would be to the agricul- 
turist? The laws of natural philosophy 
havea peculiar value to the mechanic 
and the machinist. A practical knowl- 


# Ps Psaims, 115: 5, 6. 
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edge of physiology and hygiene is inval- 
uable to everyone interested in having a 
healthy physique. Every mother should 
havea mind well stored with a knowledge 
of cookery, choice literature, moral 
philosophy, and common sense. The ad- 
vance of civilization depends largely up- 
on the mental, moral, and physical de- 
velopment of mothers. The adage ‘‘We 
must educate, or we must perish,’’ bears 
repeating. 

Knowing the great value of education 
and also the superior merits of Juniata 
College, it is the imperative duty of every 
alumnus and student to use hisor her in- 
fluence to induce others to partake of her 
beneficent bounty. She commands a 
most beautiful situation. Cozily nestled 


among picturesque mountains, firmly es- | 


tablished on the banks of the romantic 
Blue Juniata, tutored by adepts in the 
profession, she deserves a very large pa- 
tronage. To us who know her inner- 


soul life as an Alma Mater she has a pe- 


culiar charm. We love her for her real 
intrinsic worth. We appreciate what 
she has done for us. We take pride in 
commending her to others. Her past 
record has been bright and luminous, 
and we heartily wish her a glorious and 
triumphant future. 


BIBLE WORK. 


A large number who come to the col- 
lege I think appreciate the importance 
of Bible study and come with the inten- 
tion of doing some work along this line; 
but as the list of literary studies 1s made 
out first, they find their time so fully taken 
up that there is no room for study of the 
Bible. This will always be so as long as 
students come with the purpose of taking 
the two courses at the same time; and as 
our students generally have need of the 
literary drill, we must expect a continua- 
tion of the neglect, in part, of Bible work 
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till this need 1s supplied; and to adapt the 
work to the wants of the students we are 
compelled to arrange the class work ac- 
cordingly. 

What we would like to do,.is to run two 
courses in Bible work, so as to accommo- 


_ date those who have time for only one or 


two classes per day—and all can do this— 
as well as those who would come to make 
Bible work a specialty. This can be done, 
and if we can get a class of this kind for 
the coming year, we will be pleased to so 
arrange. As will be noticed by examin- 
ing the course of study in the catalogue, 
part of the ‘‘ Bible Course’’ is included 
in the ‘‘ Literary Course,’’ so that the two 
courses are not necessarily separated one 
from the other; and those who do not wish 
to take a special Bible course can, by tak- 
ing a few additional periods, get a very 
good knowledge of the Bible, a knowledge 


that every student should have to make 


life a success, either in teaching or any 
other calling in life. Foran educated man 
or woman to be ignorant of the teachings 
of the Bible is a burlesque on the institu- 
tion from which they came. We are glad 
that the time has come that all educators 
are expected to be well on in Bible study. 
Without it they are not fit to fill the posi- 
tion of teacher, as the spiritual develop- 


- ment of the child is quite as important as 
that of the mental. 


Can we not have a good class of young 
ministers and Sunday-school workers for 
the coming year? We will be glad to ar- 
range for a class of this kind; and while 
you are pursuing a course of Bible study, 
you will also have the advantage of taking 
a part of the literary course in connection 
with 1t—such as mental philosophy, elocu- 
tion and vocal music. If we ever expect 
to become acceptable workers for the 
Master, we must become disciples by be- 
ing learners. Of all studies, the Bible is 


the greatest and most important; and to 
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teach it and live it we must study. Study 
to show thyself approved. And the ap- 
proval of God will prove the benediction 
of your whole life. H. B. B. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Prof. J. A. Myers, now completing a 
course of study at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will become a member of the 
Faculty during the year. 


We learn from 7he Mountain Echo that 
H. S. Replogle conducts a normal train- 
ing school at Woodbury, Blair county for 
six weeks, from July 13 to August 22. 
We wish him abundant success. 


Alfred P. Silverthorn, ’85, late the 
Principal of the schools at Rockhill Fur- 
nace, has been elected Principal of the 
schools at Ridley Park, Pa., and accepted 
the position. Ridley Park is an immedi- 
ate residence suburb of Philadelphia, and 
In easy reach of the educational work of 
the schools of the city. 


Noah J. Brumbaugh, ’88, of Union, O., 
and Miss Rosa Flora, of Centre, O., were 
married July 5th. They expect to reside 
at Hillsboro, O., where they will be 
pleased to receive their friends after Sep- 
tember 1st. We extend congratulations, 
and add our sincere wish that their hap- 
piness may be complete, and that success 
may crown all their efforts. God bless 
their union! 


The college buildings have been thor- 
oughly renovated and put in order for the 
opening of the fall term of school on the 
seventh of September. The outlook for 
the coming year is good, and no effort 
will be spared to make it as successful in 
good work as any in the past. The way 
leads on, and the outlook broadens with 
every step. With unlimited facilities and 
careful management there can be no fail- 
ure. 





Jennie J. Brumbaugh writes, since her 
return home, that ‘‘ the three years of 
school that she spent here, which she calls 
‘the old place,’ aré the most pleasant and 
important years of her life.’? Sheisat her 
home at Union, O., as a dutiful daughter, 
helping her parents and trying to lighten 
their cares. What pleasant memories 
must cluster around the place where du- 
tiful students have obtained the. training 
that fits them for the responsibilities of 
life; and how cheering to those who 
guided their labors and research, during 


those years, to have them send expres- 
sions of regard and evidences of friendly. 


devotion ! P; 


The reunion of Juniata College stu- 
dents will be held this year at Ludlow 
Falls, Ohio, on Saturday, August 8. It 
is designed to make this a special anniver- 
sary in commemoration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Col- 
lege. An interesting program has been 
arranged for this occasion. Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, the President of the College, 
and Profs. Heckman, Ellis and Reiff, of 


the College, will also be present. Ludlow ~ 


Falls can be reached from the East and 


West by the Big Four Railroad, and from 
the North and South by the C., H. & D.- 


Ample accommodations will be made for 
all who will be present. 


Juniata College Announcement. 
School Year of 1896-97. 


The Fall Term of Juniata COLLEGE begins 
Monday, September 7, 1896, and continues fif- 
teen weeks. No College in this country has 
increased as rapidly during this financial de- 
pression as JUNIATA. We are grateful for the 
growth of a school that bears so good a name, 
and that has done so much to aid young men 
and women in their work, and preparation for 
teaching and for the responsible duties of life. 
We desire to maintain all the work that we 
have been doing at its present high standard, 
and we will, if study and experience count 
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for anything, make the work increasingly help- 
ful. | 

Every department of the College ts thorough- 
ly equipped, and in excellent working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thorough 
work under the teachers selected to lead the 
students in their studies. 

The new College Preparatory Course is attract- 
ing a large number of our more earnest students, 
and now, in accordance with a recent law of 
of the state of Pennsylvania, JUNIATA is one of 
the Affiliated Colleges under the ‘‘College 
Council of the State of Pennsylvauia.’’ -Its 
work has been approved and the students in our 
Classical Course have the same standing as the 


students of the other first-class colleges of the 


Commonwealth. Graduates of our Scientific or 
Classical Course will now receive, without ex- 
amination, a state certificate entitling them to 
teach, during life, in any public school of this 
state. ; Graduates will also be admitted without 
examination into the post-graduate departments 
of the great Universities of this country and of 
Germany. We solicit students for these courses 
because of the above, because the expenses are 
remarkably low, and because the work is up to 
the highest standard set by the state. 

The Bible Department is now thoroughly or- 
ganized. We have excellent rooms in which to 
conduct this work, and special attention on the 
part of the faculty will be devoted to the work of 
the coming year. There is also a fine library of 


the choicest literature in biblical themes, open | 


constantly for the use of the students. We 


earnestly solicit students for this department, . 


because we desire it to become the largest and 
most important factor in the work of the school. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructed work in 
Rhetoric, Gramimar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer- 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup- 
plemented by original résearch along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 


The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will, continue to be thoroughly pre- 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 
the presentation of mathematical and mechan- 
ical work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
feetanical engineering, surveying, and archi- 
tecture. 

Conrses in French, Gana, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the NEW ELEC- 
TIVES in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this course may now be 


taken asacomplete College preparatory course. 


Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular Clas- 
sical Course in this College. The work in this 


course will be thoroughly correlated and fitted 
to the most modern College ideas. _ 


Teachers will find method in all ne eau 


they may select. All the branches required in— 


public school work are taught in a manner em- 
phasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, in- 
cluding Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all in 
the hands of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader and 
fresher lines than ever before. The latest good, 
and the most philosophic work will be explained 
and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along évery scholas- 
tic and professional line. We have noroom for 
idlers. We are crowded with earnest, conscien- 
tious workers. The spirit of the work is most 
helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen- 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, com- 
fort and healthfulness of the students in the col- 
lge buildings, are additional attractions of. the 
institution, The centre of the student life is in 
the dormitories, which heretofore have been in- 
adequate to the school’s growing numbers; but 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Student’s Hall, and the changes 
made in the old buildings, we can accommodate 
all who come and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address | 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice-President, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Vice President. 
4 Ancient Languages. 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and 
History. 
W. J. SWIGART, 


Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
3 Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
secretary of the Faculty, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


5S. B. HECKMAN, 


Modern Languages and English Literature. 


DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 
| WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 
Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 


Instrumental Music. 
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SEPTEMBER 7, 1896, AND CONTINUES 15 WEEKS. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 


JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 


English Grammar and Orthography. | 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics, - 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
| Geography. 
MARY EFFIE COPPOCK, 
Assistant in English Department. 


G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department, 


Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
ELp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis, 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 


Lecturer on Hygiene. 





0. L. STEWART. 


ONE PRICE 


Cash Clothier, 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Cheapest Clothing House 
IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington 8t., . } | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
THE LARGEST LINE OF | | 
China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffce Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, OlHive.Dishes, Pin Trays, . 
Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni 
ata College, of Hutitingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. Wesent the photo of the school to France and 


had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


DR. E. M. SLONAKER, © 
Opera House Dentist. 


Special rates to Students Only. 
PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 


Cash! Cash! Cash! 


No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 
No losses from-bad bills. 


All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 


fresh from the factory, at pricés to suit the most 


fastidious. _We are selling the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu- 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Century 
and Demorest have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 
for ladies’ wear. 


BARRICK & MULLIN, 


Opera House Block,,. HUNTINGDON, PA. 


neatly and promptly done. 


-L. BLOOM, 
BOOTS, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers 

_ RUBBERS, &c. : 
pallies Hine Shoes a pecially. 


| All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., 





HUNTINGDON, PA. _ 





J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 


Clothiers and Furnishers, — 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
L. NORRIS & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


HARNESS, 
We. use nothing but No. t Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 


SI7 Penn Street, - HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


509 Washincton St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 


Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Whotesale Dealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 


312 514 and 51414 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
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Dry Goods! 
Dry Goods! 


HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 


We havea department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 


articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 


If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 
If you want Steam Heat see him. 
Jf you want good plumbing see him. 
If you want good iron force pumps see him. 
He does work everywhere see him. 
If you can’t see him write him. 


527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 











C. R. & W. B. McCARTHY, 


Cor. 7th and Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


The Cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 


Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 


Their aim is to give for every dollar, 
The Greatest Value Possible 


and they will take pleasure in showing 


you through their immeuse stock. 





L. W. ZERBY, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 


AND DEALER IN 
Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 


516 Penn St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








Ww. H. SEARS, 
Npeclaist iN Lenses for the Eyes, 


HAZLETT BROS. 





Clothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





D.S. LYNN, 


Reliable Dealer in | 


Fine Shoes and Rubbers. 


402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 





THE H. H. LANE MANUFACTURING CO., 


fF. 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





HIGH GRADE WHEELS ONLY. 
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Hopeful Progress. 

Again the demand is made upon the 
Trustees of Juniata College to provide for 
the growing needs of her students. The 
last building can scarcely be finished for 
occupancy until the need of another is 
made apparent. The new Students’ Hall 
barely from the contractor’s hands, al- 
ready requires an addition as a home for 
the books that could not be cared for 
properly in the library room ; and by the 
time this number reaches its readers the 
additional building, as a great alcove, 
sixteen by twenty-six feet in the clear, 
with the transept, eight by sixteen feet, 
fire proof throughout, will be under con- 
tract. 

No*better evidence of the progress of 
the College could be desired than that 
additional buildings are so frequently re- 
quired, to supply her growing needs, and 
this also evidences her success as an insti- 
tution in which her patrons and friends 
have confidence. So, let them open their 
hands to this need and supply it. Sup- 


ee it ibetaily. with atl iene that 
may be more than enough for every need 
now and for years tocome. Wha eat 
things could the friends of this enterprise, 





for pure education do, to which they 


could turn in coming years with equal 
satisfacttion, as that great thing of having 
aided in ere@ting the necessary buildings 


needed to carry on the work? 
In our last issue we said the College 


needs more ground upon which to broaden 
its means of future success, and still no one 
has offered to purchase the ground, and 
no church in the territory named has 
volunteered to make the purchase suggest- 
ed. Education is a slow process, and all 
these movements are of slow growth; 
but while we delay, talent is wasted and 


souls are lost—lost by straying and com- 


ing under wrong influences. The in- 
fluences at Juniata College are safe and 
the facilities, as far as completed are 


adapted to the ends intended. 
This is what one of the thoughtful 


young ladies of the Pennsylvania Summer 
School writes in reference to the College: 
“J speak for the six Steelton teachers 
when I say we all carried home with us 
the very best impressions of ‘Juniata 
College.” The beauty of the surround- 
ings, the healthfulness of the place, the 
convenience of the buildings all make it 
a desirable school. But best of all was 
the religious influence felt throughout; 
and I can say with cenfidence that no 
one can be under this influence without 
coming away with purer and nobler ideals 
as to life. Those who have the care of 
the young under their control could find 
no better institution of learning, in which 
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to place them than Juniata College.’’ 
This good school appeais to those who 
have the means, to help extend this good 
influence. 


School Year 1896-7. 


The opening of the new school year 
shows bright prospects of unusual success. 
Already five weeks have gone, and ex- 
cellent work has been done. Some chang- 
es are apparent. More students have 
entered directly upon the classical course, 
and are engaged in the work of that 
course than at any time in the history of 
the work, and provision has been made 
for their needs. 

The new professor, G. W. A. Lyon, 
has shown himself well adapted to the 
work of the college; and, with his wife 
occupies an acceptable place in the school 
work. They are located pleasantly in 
the ladies building, and are beloved by 
all. Some changes have been made in 
the work of some of the teachers, to 


adopt the whole to the need of each stu-. 


dent, and so there is harmony among the 
busy workers. 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh has given two 


chapel talks to the students, and preached 
one sermon for us this term. We have 
the promise of a treatin the lecture to be 
delivered on his next visit to the College. 
His work will be carried on principally 
by lectures instead of class work. That 
form of teaching has been too much ne- 
glected of late. Nothing so quickens the 
preception and broadens the mental grasp 
as to listen, repeatedly, to didactic lec- 
tures on subjects that must be compre- 
hended, to complete a subject. The 
medical men of years agone, who received 
all their teaching by didactic lecturers, 
can attest this fact. Every effort is be- 
ing made to equip those who go out from 
Juniata College fully for the work of life, 
before them. 


JUNIATA ECHO 


SKETCH---WASHINGTON IRVING. 
M. T. MOOMAW. 


Washington Irving, the. ‘‘Father of 
American Letters,’’ was born in the city 
of New York, April 3, 1873, a short time 
after the “Father of our Country’’ had 
completed his work of freeing the Amer- 
ican colonies fromthe thralldom of Brit- 
ish rule. It was in honor of this event 
that his mother gave to baby Irving the 
name of ‘‘Washington:’’ “‘Washington’s 
work is ended,’’ said the mother, ‘‘and 
the child shall be named after him.’’ 


Young Irving received not only the name 


of the great hero. When General Wash- 
ington came to New York as the first 
President of the new Republic, a Scotch 
maid-servant of the Irving family, seeing 
the General enter a shop, followed him 
and presented the lad saying: ‘‘Please 
your honor, here’s a bairn was named 
after you.’’ And the grave Virginian 
placed his hand on the, boy’s head and 
gave him his blessing. 

Irving’s parents, though of good origin, 
began life in humble circumstances. His 
father, Wm. Irving, belonged to one of 
the most respectable families of Scotland, 
which traced its descent from William 
De Irwin, the secretary and armor bearer 
of Robert: Bruce. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Sarah Sanders, came 
from a respectable English family. She 
possessed a fine intellect, and a gentle 
and loving nature. They cameto New 


York in 1763, and espoused the American 


cause in the War of the Revdlution. 
Irving, as a boy, was full of vivacity, 
drollery and innocent mischief. He had 


a love of music, and a great fondness for 


the theatre. Of course, if he wished to 
indulge his taste for the theatre it had to 
be done ‘‘on the sly.’’ Itis said that 
whenever he could afford the indulgence 
he would steal away early to the theatre 
in John street, remain until it was time 
to return to the family prayers at nine, 
after which he would retire to his room, 
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slip through his window and down the 
roof to the back alley, and return to en- 
joy the after-piece. 

Young Irving’s schoo] education was 
desultory, pursued under several more or 
less incompetent masters, and was over 
when he reached sixteen years of age. 
He studied Latin a few months, but 
made no other incursion into the classics. 
He did not like routine study, but de- 
lighted in such literature as Robinson 
Crusce and Sinbad, and devoured books 
of travel. He seems to have been a 
dreamer and a saunterer, he himself says 
that he used to wander about the pier 
heads in fine weather, watch the ships 
departing on long voyages, and dream of 
going to the ends of the earth. 

At the age of sixteen he entered a law 
office, but made a very indifferent student 
and never acquired either a taste for the 
profession or much knowledge of law. 
He liked rambling and society better than 
law books. | 

Irving’s health, always delicate, con- 
tinued so much impaired when he, came 
of age, in 1804, that his brothers deter- 
mined to send him to Europe. On the 
igth of May he took passage for Bor- 
deaux, where he remained six weeks to 
improve himself in the language, and 
then set out for the Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
meeting some very prominent people and 
enjoying the gay and charming Italian 
society to the fullest extent. After about 
six months stay in Italy he visited Paris 
and London, spending from four to six 
months at each place, and finally reached 
honie in February, 1806, with his health 
restored. a 

He again took up law in a half-hearted 
way and was admitted to the bar, but 
made very slow progress in the profes- 
sion. Society more than ever attracted 
him and devoured ‘his time. He became 
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one of a knot of young fellows of literary 
tastes and convivial habits, who delight- 
ed tobe known as ‘‘The Nine Worthies”’ © 
or ‘‘Lads of Kilkenny,’ whose sworn 
duty it was, in the slang of the present, 
to ‘‘paint the town red,’’ on every con- 
venient occasion; but we are glad to 
know that they soon learned that there 
was a more profitable way of spending 
their time and energies. We wish to re- 
mark here upon a commendable trait in 
the character of our subject, which no 
doubt had much to do with saving him 
from the downward tendency that threat- 
ened him about this time, and that was 
his high regard for women. He always 
believed that women possessed more no- 
ble virtues than man; and his actions to- 
ward the sex always conformed to his ro- 
mantic idea. 

_ At last we find Irving giving some de- 
cided evidence of the choice of a career. 
He associated himself with his eldest 
brother, William, and James K. Pauld- 
ing in the production of ‘‘Salmagundi,”’ 
a semi-monthly periodical, in small duode- 
cimo sheets, which ran through twenty 
numbers, and stopped in full tide of suc- 
cess. Its declared purpose was ‘‘simply 
to instruct the young, reform the old, 
correct the town and castigate the age.’’ 
It was an imitation of the ‘‘Spectator’’ 
and the ‘‘Citizen of the World,’’ and of 
course shared the fates of all imitations; 
but its wit was not borrowed, and its hu- 
mor was to some extent original. In Ir- 
ving’s contributions to it may be traced 
the germs of nearly everything he did 
afterwards: in it he tried the various 
stops of his genius; he discovered his own 
power; his career was determined; there- 
after it was only a question of energy or 
necessity. 

Notwithstanding the success of ‘‘Sal- 
mangundi,’’ Irving did not immediately 


devote himself to literature. He was 
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then, as always, greatly influenced by 
his surroundings, and these were unfa- 
vorable to literary pursuits. We are 
glad, however, to be able to record the 
fact that he did not allow much time to 
pass by unimproved. In 1809, when he 


was 26 years old, Irving completed and 


published the work that was to make him 
famous. ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York’’ has n@ only made its author 
famous, but it has. given a soubriquet 
to the old aristocratic families of New 
York that is likely to follow them as long 
as any of them are in existence. 

The announcement of the history was 
a humorous and skillful piece of adver- 
tising. Notices appeared in the newspa- 
pers of the disappearance from his lodg- 
ings of ‘‘a small, elderly gentleman, 
dressed in an old black coat and cocked 
hat, by the name of Knickerbocker.’’ 
From week to week the newspapers con- 
tained paragraphs, purporting to be the 
result of inquiry, which stated that such 
an old gentleman had been seen traveling 
north in the Albany stage; that his name 
was Diedrich Knickerbocker; that he 
went away owing his landlord, and that 
he left behind a very curious kind of 
writing, which would be sold to pay his 
bills ifhe did not return. This was man- 
aged so skillfully that one of the city of- 
ficials was on the point of offering a re- 
ward for the discovery of the missing 
Diedrich. This litth man in knee- 
breeches and cocked hat was the germ 
of the whole Knickerbocker legend 
which has stamped upon the commercial 
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ognition. But the author’s winning ways 
soon dissipated the social cloud, and even 
the Dutch critics were erelong disarmed . 


by the absence of all malice in the gigan- - 


tic humor of the composition. 

It would seem to us that at this period 
Irving would have had no doubt as to 
his proper career, but he still halted. 


‘For several years he did nothing. Final- 
ly he entered into a mercantile partner- 


ship with his brothers, which was to in- 
volve little work for him, and a share of 
the profits that would assure his sup- 
port. But his success at business was 
poorer than his success at doing nothing. 
After struggling through the war of 1812 
his firm failed absolutely and Irving was 
compelled to turn his attention to litera- 
ture again. It was after the close of the 
war with England, in 1815, that Irving 
crossed the Atlantic the second time, in- 
tending to remain away one year, but 
seventeen years intervened between then | 
and the time of his return to America, 
and momentous were they to Irving. It 
was during these years that he succeeded 
in harnessing his genius and bringing 
forth literary productions that won the 
applause of Europe and placed the first 
star in the banner of American literature, 
where it has ever since shone with un- 
diminished lustre. 

‘The Sketch Book,’’ published in 
1819, and ‘‘Bracebridge Hall’’ following 


_ shortly after, were the first fruits of his 


metropolis of the new world the indeli- 


ble Knickerbocker name and character. 
The success of the Knickerbocker His- 
tory was far beyond Irving’s expectations, 
but a number of respectable old Dutch 
families resented the ridicule put upon 
their nationality, and prepared to ostra- 
cise our young author from all social rec- 


European labors. | 
In 1826 we find our author domiciled 


-at Madrid, and settled down to a long 


period of unremitting labor. It was here 
that he opened up to us the fascinating 
domain of early Spanish history and ro- 
mance. It was here that he produced 
those charming stories, ‘‘The Alham- 
bra,’’ ‘‘The Conquest of Grenada,’’ ‘The. 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain,’’ and 
‘“The Lives of Columbus and his compan- 
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ions.’’ It was Irving’s intention, when 
he went to Madrid, merely to make a 
translation of some historical documents 
concerning the voyages of Columbus, but 
upon examining the Spanish archives he 
stumbled upon a rich mass of material 
concerning Spanish colonial history, 
which led him totake up the task of pro- 
ducing the works above mentioned. In 
the atmosphere of this ancient Moorish 
Castilian capital Irving seemed to be in 
his element, and he gives us many beau- 
tiful pictures from his wanderings in this 
land of dreams. 

In 1829 Irving received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of Legation to the 
Court of St. James, which after some 
hesitation, and upon the urgency of his 
friends he accepted. 
distinction and honor were the award of a 
gold medal by the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature and the bestowal of the degree of 
D. C. L. from the University of Oxford. 

Yielding to his longing to see his na- 


tive land, Irving retired from the Lega- | 


tion and sailed for New York, where he 
arrived May, 1832. The ovation that 
his countrymen gave him on his arrival 
was a fit comparison to the one received 
by his great name-sake about forty years 
before. 

After making a tour of the South and 
West, Irving bought a little farm on the 
bank of the Hudson at Tarrytown, near 
his old ‘‘Sleepy Hollow’’ haunt,and gath- 
ering around him some of his near rela- 
tions, established an ideal home. Here 
he spent the remainder of his life, with 
the exception of four and one-half years 
of diplomatic service at Madrid, under 
Tyler's administration. Besides numer- 
ous miscellaneous productions, his works 
of this period were, ‘‘Biography of Gold- 
smith,’’ ‘‘Mahomet and his Successors,’’ 
‘“The Legends of the Conquest - of 
Spain,’’ ‘‘Life of Washington,’’ and 
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“Life of Columbus.’’ 

In his early manhood Irving formed 
a strong attachment for Miss Matilda 
Hoffman, but she died before they were 
matried and it is said that he could never 
bear to hear her name spoken, even by 
his most intimate friends; so we are not 
surprised that he never married. 

Washington Irving died on the 28th of 
November, 1869, at the close of a lovely 
day of that Indian summer which is no- 
where more full of melancholy charm 
than on the banks of the lower Hudson, 
and which was in perfect accord with the 
ripe and peaceful close of his life. 

Of the general charaGter of our author 
and his work a great deal could be said, 
but time and space will allow only a few 
remarks. One who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Irving, in a letter to a 
friend said of him: ‘‘He is thoronghly a 
gentleman, not merely in externa] man- 
ners and look, but to the innermost fibres 
and core of his heart.’’ 

There were no shady sides or mysterious 
phases to his life; it was open and pure. 
His character is perfeétly transparent. 


He was a man of generous impulses and 


a sympathetic nature, and one who was 
always quick to see the good in men, and 
slow to see their faults. 

As to the quality of his genius there 
can be no doubt. The American that 
could captivate public attention at the 
moment when Scott and Byron were the 
idols of the English reading world must 
surely have possessed a genius of a high 
order. 7 

The American people certainly owe a 
debt of gratitude to Irving, first for 
bringing the national literature out of ob- 
scurity and placing it upon a favorable 
footing with European literature; and 
secondly, for giving us a wholesome lit- 
erature, which will ennoble as well as 
please. 
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CLOUD FANTASIES. 


ADALINE HOHF BEERY. 
Up from the west stream rays of billowed white- 
less, 
On sapphire ocean edged with paler blue; 
But momently the vapors grow in brightness, 
Touched with a brush of glad and changeful 
hue. 


The great gold orb upon his rim reposing, 
With amber sheen the purple overlays; 


Far Orient phantoms, dimpled arms disclosing, 
Blush into rose at the old lover’s praise. 


Dark, tattered shapes proclaim the night ad- 
varicing, 

And dim and mellow grows the afterlight; 

Upon the scene the half grown moon comes 
dancing, 

With coronet of silvery stars bedight. 


The graceful fleeces east-bound now are speed- 
ing, 

At morning tryst to meet the freshened sun; 

In soft confusion from the sky receding, 

They leave clear silence, and the play is done. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
G. W. A. LYON, A. M. 


When a young man enters college, the 
question naturally arises, What is to be 
done with him in order to secure the best 
results? At atime within the memory 
of some of us the solution was easy. He 
was sent to college in order to improve 
his mental qualities, with some supervis- 
ion, perhaps, over his moral nature. He 


was required to do a certain amount of. 


mental labor daily, and the time not 
spent in class room was at his disposal, 
subject only to the restriction of the col- 
lege laws. During his vacant periods, 
the studious would study, the lazy would 
loaf, the knavishly inclined would play 
tricks, and the sportively inclined would 


devote his leisure time to sport. Each 


followed his natural bent, and paid as 
little attention to other matters as he 
could. The result in each case was bad. 

At last, a great awakening came. 
Those in authority observed that God 


had placed a great responsibility upon 
them; that He had ordained that all 
things work together for good, and that 


_ they are ministers of His to do His pleas- 


ure; that things of an evil tendency can, 
by wisdom and prudence, be turned to- 
ward good. They recognized the fact 
admitted by all physiologists, that without 
a sound body there cannot be a sound 
mind; that the wear and tear of the brain 
can be repaired only by an active, vigor- 
ous circulation of healthy blood. They 
perceived that the overstudious and the 
lazy should use their muscles in order to 
gain a proper circulation; and to give a 
nutritive blood supply to the overworked 
brain and body. On the other hand, 
they felt that the prankish and the sport- 
ive should have their animal spirits re- 
strained and directed into a proper chan- 
nel; that, by a just proportion of mental 
and physical work, the mind and the 
body could be made a harmonious whole. 
They undertook, then, a supervision over 
college athletics, and the result is almost 
universally admitted to be good. 

The advantages of physical culture, as 
now understood, are manifold. It is well 
known that if a young man be made to 
work, he can strengthen his muscles, but 
only those directly concerned in the la- 
bor. Then, too, he will not have that in- 
terest, that thrill of life, that feeling of 
exhilaration, that proud satisfaction 
which comes of exercise in God’s free 
air, and which alone can stimulate the 
vital organs to proper action, and give to 


the brain its full development. Two 


boys start on a two mile walk, one for 
duty the other foramusement. A casual 
glance can distinguish the one from the 
other. Each has gained something, but 
how different the real results. 

The special advantages of team work 
are even greater. Of course, only those 
should be allowed to compete whose 
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physical development is perfectly satis- 
factory, and proper restraint should al- 
ways be exercised. Among these advan- 
tages may be mentioned the arousing of 
the spirit of emulation, the vigorous ac- 
tion of the muscles, quickness to perceive 
and take advantage of a chance, readiness 
of the muscle to obey the mandate of the 
brain, courage to grapple with a difficulty, 
skill in laying plans, regularity of atten- 
dance, implicit and prompt obedience to 
those in authority. These powers are 
surely developed in the youth, and each 
and every one will be needed by him to 
the fullest extent when, in manhood, he 
comes into competition with his fellow 
man. And who shall say that he is not 
the better therefor ? 

At Juniata College, a member of the 
Faculty is present at every meeting for 


team work, and the Faculty has complete | 
control over the players, the amount of 


work, and the length of time allowed. 
This method has at other colleges, proved 
beneficial, especially to one who is not in- 
clined to study; for the knowledge that 
a failure in class work will probably cut 
him off from participation in his favorite 
sport often proves a stimulus to labor, 
when other means would fail. This in- 
centive is not of the highest, truly, but if 
the boy can thereby be made to study, is 
not the plan worth trying? Indeed the 
plan can fail, only when those in author- 
ity do not do their full duty. 

But the lighter forms of athletics should 
not be neglected. Every student should 
be encouraged to take exercise of some 
kind, and exercise in the open air when 
possible. For those who cannot have 
the team work with its superior advan- 
tages, there should be the gymnasium, 
the tennis court, the croquet ground, or 
the walk into. the country, which, be it 
understood, should always have some 
pleasurable motive. Some plan should 


be adopted by which the young women 
especially may have systematic and reg- 
ular physical exercise every day, that 
Juniata College may yearly send forth 
from her halls young men and young 
women developed in every power, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, with which God 
has blessed mankind. 


THE OHIO REUNION. 
W. L. SHAFER, ’95. 


‘Reunions call together old associates, 
renew friendships, and are very pleasant 
to. the real participants, those who may 
be reunited. Strangers to college life 
may indeed think that the descriptions of 
events and associatiotis of past college 
days are dull and uninteresting, but in 
the true student’s heart, they will be long 
treasured. And, ashe or she recalls with 
friends the triumphs and the victories, 
the disappointments and the defeats, 
which all college students experience, the 
thought comes how exceedingly happy 
were those days, and now how pleasing 
are the recollections. 

Such experiences came Saturday, Au- 
gust 22nd, to a number of former Juniata 
students, Ohio’s tribe of ‘‘Juniatians.’’ 
Memory did not fail to recall deep and 
lasting impressions made among Pennsyl- 
vania’s hills. All petty differences were 
overwhelmed in the flood of more pleasant 
recollections. The dark clouds which ap- 
peared here and there in the panorama of 
college life only heightened the contrast 
and served to intensify the appreciation 
of the occasion. | 

Reunion day opened cloudy; but, ere 
long, sunshine came in brightness and 
glory. During the forenoon students 
and friends of Juniata gathered at Mr. A. 
F. Mikesell’s residence, one-half mile north 
of Covington, Ohio. Handshakings and 
friendly chats on minor topics preceded 
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the announcement to dinner. As usual 
on stch occasions, dinner was a very 
important feature, as well as pleasant and 
invigorating. Nowhere can so much 
good feeling and sociability be realized 
as at a reunion dinner. About sixty 
persons portook of the creature comforts 
and ‘‘the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul, 

After physical wants had been satisfied, 
all were called into the beautiful grove 
where were founda number of goodly 
people*from Covington and vicinity. As 
Prof. O. P. Hoover, of Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman of the day, arose, the quietness 
of the wood was manifest. Amid pleas- 
ant surroundings, entertaining recitations, 
enthusiastic speeches, and inspiring songs, 
the fire of Juniata loyalty rekindled and 
spread in the soul of every one who 
ever had an interest in the college. 

The following program was rendered: 

Invocation was pronounced by Elder 
D. D. Wine; after which ‘‘Juniata’’ 
was given by a chorus of students. The 
secretary, Lena Mohler, ’95, then read 
the report of last year’s meeting. J. M. 
Pittenger, ’97, of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
read an introductory essay, ‘‘Juniata 
College in Miami Valley.’’ A selection 
from ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ was recited 
in an effective and natural manner by 
Vinnie Mikesell, ’95. This was suc- 
ceeded by a solo and quartet, ‘‘Come 
Where the Lillies Bloom.’ 
assistance of Miss Pearl Minton, of Ea- 
ton, Ohio, and of Mr. W. A. Reck, of 
Covington, was much appreciated. Mrs. 
Lizzie D. Rosenberger, ’91, gave the 
‘‘History’’ of the association members in 
a poem, characteristic of her excellent 
style. John M. Miller, ’94, of Dayton, 
then recited ‘‘Jest ’Fore Christmas.’’ 
Prof. 5. B. Heckman, of Juniata’s Fac- 
ulty, addressed the assemblage ina few 
well chosen words. The basis of his 
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thought was the importance of college 
work and the result of college training. 
With telling force and stirring earnest- 
ness Prof. C. C. Ellis, *90, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and another of Juniata’s teach- 
ers, delivered an address, ‘‘Juniata Since 
"76.’’ He spoke of the growth and de- 
velopment of Juniata during two decades 
and emphasized the present efficiency of 
the college work. After a trio ‘‘Protect 
Us Through the Coming Night,’’ by Mrs. 
Rosenberger and Mrs. Ida Templeton 
and Mr. W. A. Reck, the chairman 
gave a few closing remaks, and the meet- 
ing adjourned for a business session. 
John M. Miller was elected president for 
next year and M. Efhe Coppock, ’94, 
secretary. Some new members were en- 
rolled, but many old ones were unavoid- 


ably absent. 


The Juniatians present were: Prof. 
C. C. Ellis, ’90; Prof. S. B. Heckman; 
Perry Hoover, Ph. D.; J. M. Miller, ’94; 
Jennie K. Brumbaugh, ‘96, Union; Mol- 
lie Brumbaugh, M. Effie Coppock, ’9a, 
and Nannie Coppock, Tippecanoe City; 
Charles Studebaker, West Charlestown; 
I. J. Gump, ’95, and wife, New Carlisle: 
Ben. S. Overholser, ’95; George Bashore, 
and John Pittenger, ’97, Pleasant Hill; 
QO. L. Hartle, ’95;-J. A. Crowell, Brad- 
ford; Geo. A. Brindle, Mansfield: Lizzie 
D. Rosenberger, ’91, and Ida Templeton, 
Lena A. Mohler, ’95; Bessie Wine, Ma- 
mie Wine, and C. LL. Rosenberger, ’93; 
W.L,. Shafer, ’95, and M. N. Mikesell, 
’96, Covington. | 

Everybody was sorely disappointed, 
when it was made known that Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh could not be present. How- 
ever, it seemed that the one hundred and 
thirty people who had assembled were 
well pleased with the delightful time spent. 
No better place can be found for the re- 
unions than Mr. Mikesell’s grove; and 
all were heartily thankful for the hospi- 
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tality of the Mikesell family upon this 
and former occasions. 

Long live Juniata, ia growing be her 
influence for education for life here and 
hereafter! 


WHAT !S THE RESULT? 
CHALICE W. BAKER, ‘QI. 


This is an economic question and 
comes to us when debating what part we 
shall perform in the activities of this 
great world. We allow ourselves to. be 
carried along with the shifting scenes of 
the world for a certain period of our lives, 
but there comes a time when we no more 
want to remain passive to the dictates of 
others. We desire to turn out into the 
world to act and do for ourselves. Then 
is the time that this question comes to us 
with increased force. This is one of the 
trying times in one’s life. 
ious to make a start at something but do 
not know just where to strike the first 
blow. How eagerly we look about to 
see where we can make our. small invest- 
ment and thus increase our talent. We 
notice the fluctuating prices of real estate 
and stocks. We look into the various 
business vocations of men and wonder 
where we had better cast inour lot. All 
It is business and 
shows wise management. We must con- 
sider*well our adventures else they yield 
no returns. 

One other question should enter into 
that long list of trade and business voca- 
tions that we are debating at this time. 
That is the question of education. How 
many of us, when calculating how much 
we can earn or what we can do, think 
only of the hands as being the earning 
power! What can Ido with my hands, 
seems to be the question. In this way 
we utilize but part of our powers. It 
may be possible that at some time or 


We are anx-. 


_and nation; we prize our - liberty. 


other we willbe deprived of these organs. 
We would then be put toa very very great | 
disadvantage if they constitute the only 
earning power. How would it do to edu- 
cate this brain of ours and allow it to help 
earn something? It can acti asa dire - 


ing power for the hands, and then we can. 


do more and better work. If the brain 
thus helps to earn something then it is a 
paying investment. This is what the 
brain of a skilled tradesman is doing for 
him. This is asafeinvestment. No one 
can steal it from the brain. Real safe in- 
vestments in other lines are not so readily 
made today. Since we find one that is 
safe why not make use of it? Good op- 
portunities do not last always. 

Occasionally we find some men who say 
that there is no benefit in education, that 
they never went to school. We commend 
such men for all they have done. But 
could they have done more if they had 
had better education? It is true that a 
man can live without a good. education. 
We have typesof all kinds about us today. 
But a man can live better with the aid of 
an education. It is not a question of mere- 
ly moving about or staying in this world 
but of living in such a manner that we 
will live on after we are dead. There are 
men living today whose bodies have long 
since returned to the mother earth. . 
These men will live for ever. They 
were educated men. ‘Their lives have an 
influence to this day among men. ‘Their 
lives are a help to mankind and these 
men have received rewards for their la- 
bors although perhaps not altogether in 
the coveted dollar. - 

Do we as a people feel our obligation to 
the influence of education today ? Do we 
realize what it has done and is doing for 
our nation? We boast of our government 
If the. 
Fathers had not been educated to that de- 
gree where they could see the blessings of 
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liberty we would be slaves to England to- 
day. What has wrought all this change 
from serfdom to freedom in other coun- 


tries? It is the noiseless, yet powerful in-. 


fluence of education. What is savagery? 
Take education out of an enlightened race 
and you will have savagery at its lowest 
ebb. Educate a savage and you will have 
aman. Education bridges the chasm be- 
tween our degree of enlightenment and 
the savage state. And history does not 
make this bridge as long as one might 
think. By education only can we take 
man out of the lowest plane of living and 
place him on the highest plane of intelli- 
gence and enlightenment. Have we as a 
nation profited by this influence? Are we 
more favorably situated in this degree of 
civilization and enlightenment than if we 
were in a savage state? Does the liberty 
and intelligence of the masses assist us in 
earning? Ifso, then it is a good invest- 
ment for it pays. Somebody in former 
generations spent time, money and ener- 
gy for the education. We are reaping 
the benefits. It is paying usas their good 
investment. 

There is something in some men that 
makes us see them differently. What is 
it? Is it his riches, his stature or ‘his 
clothing? No, these do not speak to us 
very loudly. It is his superior intellect- 
ual culture—his education that appeals to 
us. His very appearance speaks almost 
audibly and gives to us an inspiration to 
attain to something higher. This kind 
of men and women are always in demand. 
Positions are open, ready and waiting for 
them. Such earn a larger salary than 
others. Why is this? We said the only 
difference between them and other men 
lies in their education. Education then 
must earn the difference in salary. Here 
it pays. It is the difference in education 
that makes one man more valuable to his 


employer than another. One man earns 
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$50 per month, another earns $75 because 
his services are more valuable. Some 
men earn $25 per tionth. They go to 
school one or two years and then are able 
to earn twice that sum. Does it pay? 
We know of no better investment. We 
can depend on this. True worth must. 
precede reward. There is a demand for 
educated men. Education is a safe in- 
vestment and causes no regret to those 
who are fortunate enough to possess it, 
while much regret is felt because of a lack 
of it. 


THE ALUMNI ENDOWMENT REPORT. | 
AN EXPLANATION. 


For those who are directly interested 
in the business as herein reported an ex- 
planation is not necessary but for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with 
it we explain. | 

The Alumni Endowment Fund was | 
started in June, 1889, by a number of the 
members of the Alumni Association, 
which had been previously organized. 
The object was to establish a fund for the 
purpose of giving aid to worthy young 
people who might wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefits thus offered. 

The plan is briefly this: Members of 
the association desiring to lend a helping 
hand subscribe to the fund in one of two 
forms, either a principal amount on which 
they pay interest, annually, or a certain 
amount to be paid annually without ref- 
erence to a principal. 

These are the forms of the pledges: 

'-« FORM OF BEQUEST NO. I. 

I gtve and bequeath to Wm. Beery, 
Treasurer of the Endowment Fund, or hits 
successor in office, the annual interest of 
Canon ae Lee ee nae dollars to be ex- 
pended in scholarships, etc., under the direc- 
tion of the Trustees of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pa., interest to cease upon payment of said 
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principal sum. Thisis not a legal obliga- 
tion but a moral one. 


FORM OF BEQUEST NO. 2. | 

fLagreeto payto William Beery, Treas- 
urer of Endowment Fund, or his successor 
COLE titi ale oa realises aac la tetet onto MOUS: 
~on or before June ist of each year, to be ex- 
pended in scholarships, etc., under the 
direction of the Trustees of the Alumni 
Association of funiata College, Hun- 
tingdon, Fa. This is not a legal ob- 
ligation, but a moral one. 


Many of the early graduates have sub- 
scribed to the fund, and nearly all of the 
members of the later classes are ‘subscri- 
bers. This shows an increasing interest 
in the project. | | . 

The money thus accumulated is loaned 
to students to pay their tuition in their 
senior year or in post graduate work. 

Since this fund has been in operation 
twenty-three, by means of its aid, have 
been enabled to graduate from the college, 
and four benefits have been given to past 
graduate students. 


Of the money thus loaned, $362.90 has 


been paid back into the fund, ready to be 
used again. | 

This year there are ten beneficiaries, 
seven seniors and three post graduates. 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF ALUMINI 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Seventh annual report of Wm. Beery, Treas- 
urer of the Alumni Endowment Fund. 


1895. DR. 

June 26. Tobalance on hand.......... $130 40 

1896. 

June 18. To interest on pledges........ 162 00 
a . ** College note... 7 §0 
- ‘‘ int. on note of Dr.G.M.B. 10 00 


ti ‘¥ 4 es 


on beneficiary note... 261 oo 


i ‘©  ** on note of Dr. G. M. B. 6 45 
“ ‘* “on principal of pledges 2 00 











$579 35 

1896. CR, . 
** By 6 beneficiaries .............. $240 00 
me BN sPOSAGE: a 2aaic atadiesish. Gaoae’ 1 83 
“« ** 2 receipt books.............. 20 
“ ** Loan to College............. 130 00 
“ "Balance on hand............. - 207 32 
$579 35 

SUMMARY OF RESOURCES. 

Subscriptions, Form 1................ $3942 00 
= R.Br eVects 550 00 
Beneficiary notes.....-............... 1232 00 
College notes 1435058265 J3h440 buen (2s. 150 00 
Note of Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh........ I00 00 
Subscription of class of 1896...... .:. 1220 00 
New Subscriber, Form 2.............. 33 33 
WAS Wicacecaniles eat ee ee ee 207 00 
TOA gd. wihs ls ese ees ae Pe $7434 63 


Heretofore this report was sent out in 
the form ofa circular, to the members of 
the alumni association only. It is pub- 
lished in the Ecuo this time so that it 


may be read by our friends who are not 


members of the association .but ‘who 
will doubtless be interested in what the 
graduates of the school are doing, in a 
financial way for their a4na mater. 
WILLIAM BEERY, ’82, 
Treasurer. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 
Nannie Coppock is engaged in school 
work near home again. 


The Summy Sisters expect to be home- 
helpers for this year. 


O. L. Hartle, ’95, will teach near 
Bradford, O., this winter. | 

C. L. Rosenberger, ’93, is busy as a 
patent fence manufacturer. 

Dr. Harry P. Fahrney, ’88, enjoys a 
growing practice in Fredrick, Md. 

J. J. Bowser expects to return to us in 
the spring, accompanied by his sister. . 
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Lena Mohler, ’95, goes to Fruitdale, 
Ala., to teach in the seminary at that 
place. | 

Charles A. Studebaker and Homer 
Bright, Ohio students of last year, are 
teaching. 

W. H. McDannal, Mt. Pleasant, Md., 
will assist his father in business for a 
while now. 


Laura Meyers, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
hopes to take up her studies here again 
in the winter. 


Lewis M. Keim, ’94, has been advanced 
to the second degree of the ministry. He 
will teach and preach this year. 


Earl F. Smith, a student of “94-5, still 
thinks kindly of Juniata College. He 
expects to take the technical course at 
the Ohio University. 


J. J. Shaffer, ‘96, came to see us re- 
cently, and preached in the chapel on 
Sunday morning, He teaches at Hovers- 
ville, Somerset county. . 

Joseph A. Crowell, of Ohio, will resume 
his studies here in the spring term; and 
his friend, Sherman Wenrick, may be ex- 
pected in the winter term. 


W. L. Shaffer is located as a teacher 
near Covington, O. He is the faithful 
reporter of the famous ‘‘feast of reason 
and flow of soul’’ in the Mikesell grove. 


Although the visits of William Price are 
more frequent than those of most Alumni, 
we never tire of his chats nor do we grow 
weary of reporting in the EcHo, a notice 
of his calls. 


Ward Eicher, ’96, teaches about four 
miles from his home in Westmoreland 
county. This is Ward’s first year’s 
teaching; he will not say much, but the 
school will be taught. 


Bert Landis, ’94, after stopping at two 
very important geographical points, 
Huntingdon, Pa., and Tippecanoe City, 


Ohio, has arrived in the Southland, where 
he will engage in teaching. 


The Brethren Church of Washington, 
D. C. is under the pastorate of Albert 
Hollinger, and holds regular services, and 
Sunday school at corner of Pennsylvania 
avenue and Fourth Street, S. E. 


Harvey S. Replogle, ’96, of New En- 
terprise, Pa., was elected to the ministry 
August 22, last, by his home church. 
He has returned to continue his studies, 
in the Classical course, at Juniata Col- 
lege. 

Morris Mikesell, ’9g6, succeeds John J. 
Gump and will, like Horatius, hold the 
bridge over which ignorance would pass 
to his pupils, until they, inspired by him, 
succeed in hewing away the transept 
and are free. . 


W. W. Cupp, ’90, is proud of a young- 
M. G., with whom he played while 
he talked to Juniata’s representative 
on a visit to Somerset county. W. W. 
will not teach this year, his eyes hav- 
ing been affected. | 


Charles O. Beery, ’96, after traveling 
extensively in the New England States 
has gone south to teach in Alexandria, 
La. Charles is well equipped now, and 
in addition he is full of the spirit; so he 
will be successful. 


_ The Misses Harley were called home 


early in the term on account of the se- 
rious illness of their grandmother. Later 
we heard of her death and still later of 
the death of an aunt also. We extend 
our sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 


Ewing J. Newcomer, ’96, has begun 
his work as teacher of a country school 
near his home in Fayette county. He is 
highly pleased with his work, and no 
doubt his pupils are well pleased also, for 
Mr. Newcomer believes in doing one 
thing well. 
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Elias Gibson, ’96, will fill the position 
as teacher of the Grammar school at 
Stonerstown, Bedford county. Elias 
came back to Juniata and went into the 
library just as he was wont to do in his 
school days. This is right; for, once a 
student of Juniata means always a stu- 
dent here. | 


Miss Dora Horner, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Pa , a student of four years ago, still re- 
members her Juniata friends and makes 
pleasant their visits to her home. Her 
brother, Dr. Horner, lately graduated 
from Jefferson Medical College, and re- 
turning home from a summer’s practice 
in Philadelphia, stopped at Huntingdon 
to visit his brother who 1s at school here. 


Quite an interest is being taken by 
most of the students in the line of physi- 
cal culture. Tennis, croquet, and cross- 
country walks are the several amusements 
among the girls; while the boys are play- 


ing base-ball, foot-ball, or tennis, and ate 


walking running or riding over the. de- 


lightful country roads. [Notice Prof. 


Lyon’s article in this issue. | 


A number of invitations to the wedding 
of alumnus W. H. Cover, °85, and Miss 
Bertha May Trout, both of Altoona, Pa., 
have come to the professors and students 
of the college. We certainly wish for 
the parties of this happy union, a long 
life, full of the greatest blessings which 
can possibly fill their brightest anticipa- 
tions. | 


Our new teacher, Prof. G. W. A. Lyon, 
and his amiable wife are now fairly initia- 
ted into the life of their Pennsylvania 
home. Mrs. Lyonis a warm friend of 
every girl inthe school, and she takes 
great delight in helping to make the leis- 
ure hours pleasant and profitable; while 
on the other hand, the Professor is equal- 
ly solicitous of the welfare of all the boys, 
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and helps to make their games agreeable 
and remunerative. 


NUN. Cupp, 95, says in a late letter: 
‘Naturally I think of Juniata college and 


of the friends who are interested in the 


work of the school.’’ Please notice the 


adverb, naturally; and then think how 
_ strong must be the ties which bind us to 


our alma mater, and how deeply must 
the interest in the cause of education be 
planted in the soulof our men and wo- 


imen, that it comes to be ‘natural’ with 


them to be concerned about the welfare 
of Juniata! May this be the nature of us 
all! | 


During the vacation one might have 
found Prof. C. C. Ellis preaching, talk- 
ing and visiting among the Ohio people; 
Professors Beery and Johnson singing, 
talking, walking and riding around 
through Westmoreland county; Beery 
again in Cambria County and Johnson in 
Washington, later in Somerset County; 
Professor Emmert first in Somerset Coun- 
ty, then in Hagerstown and vicinity; and 
Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh, as usual quite 
active, in many different places,—all in 
the interest of Juniata College. 


_ One of the strong indications of Junia- 
ta’s growing strength is the increased 
number of the a/umnz who have returned 
for post graduate work. Besides the four 
student-teachers, Reiff, Ellis, Reber and 
Johnson, seven others whe have com- 
pleted the English course are pursuing 
the work of the Classical course. Of 
these seven, five, Misses Harshbarger 
and Snavely, and Messrs Book, Replogle 
and Good, are members of the class of 
’96. Lloyd Hartman, ’94, having spent 
two years since his graduation in teach- 
ing, 1s working hard; and William Hana- 
walt, 92, who has continued his teaching 
quite successfully since his graduation, is 
one of our most earnest students. 
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We engaged in quite a little move- 
around on the third Saturday of this 
term. Old room fifty-two was emptied 
of its former contents, the physical appa- 
tatus, 
and other mysterious articles being moved 
to room one hundred and _ thirty-two, 
fourth hall, formerly occupied by Prof. 
Suavely as a commercial hall; later by 
Prof. Emmert as an art hall. Room 
fifty-two was then filled with nicely 
painted benches, presenting somewhat of 
a chapel appearance, while the drawing 
tables were removed to room B, Students’ 
Hall, where our artist and his pupils are 
doing wonders under a northern light. 
The work in physical. sciences will now 
take on a broader and more experimental 


meaning. Atoneend of the recitation 


prance gre wepem chene my etn enna ney yt sees eta ater tren ms 


room is an apartment fitted up for work 
in Chemistry; at the other end a door 
opens into a room lately filled with the 
old and many new apparatus for experi- 
ments in Physics. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
WAHNEETA. 
F. D. ANTHONY, Correspondent. 


I. After a separation of two months 
and a half, the Wahneeta tribe of Jumiata 
College have again gathered themselves 
together and resumed the work of their 
weekly councils about the camp-fires 
they love so well. The prospects are 
bright for an increased amount of earnest 
society work for the current year. Let 
every member avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities so richly afforded, so that each 
and every one may play an important 
part in upholding her social and literary 
advancement. 

II. The present administration is sus- 
tained by the following officers: president, 
Joseph Stevenson; vice president, F. 
D. Anthony; secretary, Rhoda Swi- 


bones, skulls, skeletons, fossils, 
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gart; critic, R. M. Watson; editress, Jen- 
nie Dome; treasurer, Edna Keeny, chor- 
ister, Jesse Emmert. 

III. The membership of the society 
has been increased by the following names: 
Misses Mary J. Bean, Cora Keim, Anna 
Smith, Mattie L. Weybright, Mame A. 
Beam, and Edythe E. Dopp; Messrs. Ed- 
ward S. Fahrney, A. O. Horner, Theo- 
dore Jackson, Justus J. Ross, S. Homer 
Seiber, Lawrence Myers and John L. 
Reichard. 

IV. Earnest and continued effort 
the essential part in the development of 
any scheme, work or project. To bea 
fluent speaker or a successful writer, one 
needs to be continnually free with his 
possibilities in that direction. Too fre- 
quently it occurs that one feels his ina- 
bility to perform his part in society work, 
thus impeding its progress and bringing 
personal injury to his mental powers, and 
his self-reliance. Remember that you 
should ever regard it a duty to ‘‘do your 
work, and thus reinforce yourself.’’ 

V. Misses Florence Harshbarger and 
Mabel Snavely, Messrs. Lloyd Hartman 
and J. Omar Good, former graduates of 
the school, have returned to engage in 
the study of higher branches. We are 
glad for their presence and we appreciate 
the attention they give to the welfare of 
our soctety. | 

VI. The following program was ren- 
dered on Saturday evening, September 
26th, 1896: Chorus, ‘‘Hark! The Song of 
Jubilee! ’’; Recitation, ‘‘How He Saved 
St. Michaels’,’’ Zelda Hartzel; Vocal 
duet, Miss Morgan, Mr. Messmer; De- 
bate, Resolved; That, the inventor has 
been of more benefit to the world than 
the discoverer. Affirmed by J. B. Em- 
mert, negatived by F. D.. Anthony; Cho- 
rus, ‘‘Fairy Voices’’; Oration, ‘*The 
Home Maker,’’ H. R. Myers; Recitation, 
“Scotland's Maiden Martyr,’’ Esther 


is . 
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F uller: ‘Wahneeta Quiver,’”? Jennie 
Dome; Instrumental solo, Mabel Snavely. 


ORIENTAL. 
JoHN M. PITTENGER, Correspondent. 


We have met once more: within the 
walls of dear Juniata. The society has 
begun another year of work. Thus far 
it has been pleasant and we trust benefi- 
cial to all who are engagedin the work. 
Not how often we perform an assigned 
duty in this literary work, but how well, 


is what will count for us now and in days : 


to come. 


We are glad to welcome a number of 
new members and we mean to help them 


all we can. 


Our programs thus fax have been short. 


The members have been prompt in per- 
forming the duties assigned them. 

On Saturdad evening, Oct. 3, the So- 
ciety rendered a special per We 
give it in full: 

History of Cuba, C. C. Dunning; Re- 
ferred Question, Give an Account of Cu- 
ba’s Recent Revolt Against Spain, D. A. 
Hanawalt; Debate, Resolved, That Cuba 
is Justified in her Attempt to Gain her 
Independence from Spain, affirmed by 
Jos. T. Haines, J. M. Pittenger, denied 
by H. C. Keim, Edward Byers; 
Commerce of Cuba, H. S. Replogie. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled on the evening of Oct. 3, also. 
They are: president, H. C. Keim; vice 
president, M. L. Pressel; secretary, Miss 
Lolita Borst; editor, Miss Libbie Rosen- 
berger. 

Four members of our mocee who were 
members of the Junior Class of ’95 have 
returned to complete the course this year. 
We wish that all of those who were in 
that merry class, and have not returned 
to finish the course, could be with us. 
Wesend them our greetings and best 
wishes wherever they may be. 


Paper, 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We club the JunratTa Ecuo with the following 
periodicals at the prices named: 


Cosmopolitan, . $t.co both for $1.35 | 
MeClure’s, 1,00 AGS OR SBS 
Munsey, _ 1.00 oe 45 
Youths’ Companion, 3.75  ‘ * 2.15 
(when new subscribers to Companion. } 
flousehoald, | 1.00 Aes 1.35 
Ladies’ Home fournal, 1.00 | ot. ave 1.50 


— We will club with any other paper or period- 
ical at liberal rates. 








UMBERLAND VALLEY - RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—May 17, 1896. 


]No. 2.[No. 4.No. 6.[No.8.1NO. 10 





_Leave SORES Pikah aed WNADOS tel hanes ia! Finest 
*., M.IFA.M.SFP. MTP. M.|*P. M 
Winchester .........).2....J....--] 7 20)...... 2 : 
Martinsburg.......]-.-...]...... 8 O2]...... 3 22}..... . 
Hagerstown .......}.....- 6 30; 8 48) 12 20; 4 10} 9 10 
Greencastie........)...... 6 51), 9 10; 12 42} 4 33) 9 35 
METCOTSDUED 35. co le 93-055 flees 7 45f......4 2 BOf...... 
Chambersburg... ...j...--. 7 12; 9 33) 1 O41 5 05] 10 00 
Waynesboro ......{.....-fe.0e-, —« 8 OOF 11 40) 4 OO}... 
Shippensburg .....).....- 7 82} 9 53} 1 24) 5-27] 10 20 
ewville,...... 6... feee eee 7 51) 1011; 1 41) 5 48) 10 39 
Carlisie...... j.....-f 8 16) 10-35) 2.05) 6 15; 11 08 
Mechatiicsburg.. --»--.) 8 43) 6 50) 2 27] 6& 38] 11 25 
Dillsburg Serre hee ...| 6§ 501 8 30) 2 00; 6 OO)...... 
Arriye— 
Harrisburg.........}...... 9 03} 11 15} 2 45) 7 OO} 11 45 
- Arrive— AM{PM|P Mi{PM{PMIi AM 
Philadelphia ......)...... 12 17] 3 00] 5 47] 11 15) 4 30° 
Néw Vorks 2.) ccsehiasscs 2 33). 5 538) 8 23) 3 58) 7 33 
BAI MOre ss oe we ees 12 20} 3 10} 6 15; 10 40} 6 20 
PMIAM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun- 
day at 5.45 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.30p. m., 3.45 p. m., 8.05 p. 
m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. _ 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 




















Hagerstown. “*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 

INo. L{No.3 [No. 3.{No. 7.[No.27[No. 9. 

Leave— ----) PM | AMI AM{AM iPM] PM 
Baltimore .........} 11 50) 4 55) 8 20) 11 40)...... : 
New York......... 8 OOF 12 15]...... 9 801...... 
Philadelphia...... 11 20; 4 30). 8 23) 12 25)...... 4 40 
. -(taml]*am{itepMI/ftepMl...... *PM 
Harrisburg ........) 5 00) 7 55) 11 30) 3 451..... $ 15 
DUI SDUTE oc ee ks a es SLO, 1 BO] 4 40h... i..... 
Mechaniesburg....} 5 19) 8 16} 11 50] 4 O81...... 8 35 
Carlisie............ 5 410; 8 40)°12 13) 4 28).. 8.58 
Newville........... 6 05) 9 O05} 12 38) 4 58]...... 9 21 
Shippensburg. ..... 6 23) 9 23) 12 57), 5 33}...... 9 10 
Waynesboro .......)...... 10 40, 2 26) 6 TOL... 
He Gere PRE»: - § 48) 9 45) 1 20) 5 85)... ..:. 10 00 
Mercersburg... .0...f...... 11 Oy 6 43)..... 04.0.0... f...... 
Greencastle. ....... 7 IO} 10 16) 1 46) 66 O01... 10 23 
Hagerstown ....... 7 30] 10 82] 2 1) 6 Obl... 10 45 
Martinsburg.......)...... lh P66. 3 fae irl eee eoeereee 
Arrive— ., 

Winchester......... 9 OO} 1 45)...... © OOM sce Segre 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9 35 
a.m., 2.25 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 p. m., also 
for Mechan iesburg and intermediate stations at 8.17 a. m., 
and 12.460 p 

¥Daily. +Daily except Sunday. 


NORFOLK AND WETERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


WINTER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1896, AND CONTINUES I2 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 


Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Vice President. 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and 
History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 


‘Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, 
Exegesis. 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Faculty, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


S. B. HECKMAN, 


Modern Languages, Literature and Rhetoric. 


G. W. A. LYON, 
Physics and English. 


DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 


Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 


Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 


JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 


English Grammar and Orthography. 


DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematies. 


CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, - 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stehography and Typewriting. 
Eip. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B, BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 





0. L. STEWART. 


ONE PRICE 


Cash Clothier, 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Cheapest Clothing House 


IN HUNTINGDON, 
Cor. 6th and Washington Sts.. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 











ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
916 Washington &t., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 


China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 
Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line cf 
After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 


Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Ete., with Photo of Juni 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. Wesent the photo of the schoo! to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. 


It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 
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DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 
Opera House Dentist, 


Special rates to Students Only. 
PAINLESS EXTRACTION, 


Cash! Cash! Cash! 


No books to keep. No beok-keeper to pay. 





No losses from bad bills. 


All the above items of expense are figured 


off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 


should trade where they get cash prices. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


in all the new and pretty shades fer this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling the famous Armor: 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu- 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Confiry 
and Demoresi have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


for ladies’ wear. 


BARRICK & MULLIN, 
Opera House Block, UWUNTINGDON, PA. 


DLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


woes, Gaiters, Slipp 


Boots, 
RUBBERS, &c. 
Laces Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order. and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods ceuaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 


FUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, — 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., 
HUNTIGNDON, PA. 
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Clothiers and Furnishers, 
Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. NORRIS & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 
Matuuliaeturers of all kinds of 


TACKS N 1 ow EN 
HARN HSS, 

We use nothing but No. 1 Pennsvivania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 


O17 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


509 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 
And Wholesale Dealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c.., 


S12 514 and 514'. Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
















































HE readers of this paper and all their 
‘friends will always find a first class . 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class. Dry Goods Store. 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. ~ 














We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 


HUNTINGDON, .- PA. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 


If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 
If you want Steam Heat see him. - 
If you want good plumbing see him. 
If you want good iron force pumps see him. 
He does work everywhere see him. 
If you can’t see him write him. 
527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


C.R. & W. B. McCARTHY, 


Cor. 7th and Washington St., 








HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





The Cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 


Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 


Their aim is to give for every dollar, 


The Greatest Value Possible 





and they will take pleasure in showing 


you through their immense stock. 












gb We TERDT, 
Watchmaker ant Jeweler, 


é | pak. “AND DEALEEE IN | 
Qix — Fine Watches, Clocks, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, ‘Silverware, Specta- 
cles, Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. | 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 
816.Penn St., | . 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 












W. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses {Or the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


HAZLETT BROS., 





Glothiers and Furnishers, 
404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





D.S. LYNN, 


| Reliable Dealer in 


Fine Shoes and Rubbers, 


402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 
_ SKATES, 


OIL, HEATERS, 
Opera. House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


VoL. V. No. 9. 


2 + | CONTENTS: . 


EDITORIALS, - - 5 as 129 » 


A PHASE OF GREEK LIFE, - 131 


THE PLACE OF GERMAN AND ITS 
VALUE AS A STUDY, - = = 133 
THE NEw LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 135 


MEXICO, = - = = ASG 


DEATH OF DAVID R. LIVERGOOD, 
INTERESTING EDUCATION, - - 
NOTES AND PERSONALS, - - 


ORIENTAL SOCIETY NOTES, - 


WAHNEETA SOCIETY NOTES, -. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, - - - 


J, L. RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGGON, PA. 


NOVEMBER, I896. 


138 
139 
140 
142 
143 
144 





JOHN B. KUNZ, 
Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 
Books and Stationery, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 


hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. | 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 





K. ALLEN LOVELL, Premdent. 
R. J. MATTERN, ‘Cashier. 
DIRECT ORS: 


j. c. Hazlett, EK. S. MeMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 
A. Lovell, and KH. B. Brumbaugh. 


gee Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received su eae to check. Collections made 
in all parts ot the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 








Uppermost Qualities and Lowermost Prices i in 
CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 
AT 
H UGO MAYER’S 


Golden Eagle Clothing Store, 
Corner 4th and Penn Sts., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


JONIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Juniata College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., 


Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in _ 
all its departments, Students may enter at any 
time during the school year of Juniata College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information, address, 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, -PA, 











W* have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and. 
under-graduates call and examine our oS at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


iS R. CARMON. 





JNO. A. PORT. .H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Cured Meats, 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


GEO. W. BLACK, 


Repairs 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Spectacles, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &c., _ 


- Promptly, at low prices. 

41234 Penn Street, © HUNTINGDON, PA. 
vist DOC. SWIVEL’S “paiaynd 
503 Washington Street. 

Laundry and Floral Departments Connected 
Flowers furnished for Weddings, Funer- 
-als, etc., on short notice. 








M. L. SUMMERS, 
FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, ETC. 

Corner 5th and Penn Sts., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Press to the Front 


The world does not bear men on to’ 


success who are idle or indifferent. The 
familiar adage, ‘“There’s luck in leisure’ 
isa terrible delusion and leads to indo- 
lence and vice. Where one person has 
fame and fortune thrust upon him or 
has obtained either by waiting, McCauber 
like for ‘‘something to turn up,’’ a few 


times ten thousand have sunken into 


ltopeless oblivion and have been lost to 
view. 

Those who would succeed must push 
tothe front, and attain recognition by 
persevering effort; and only those who do 
so, and whose energy never tires may 
hope to receive the applause of the world. 
There are many who are justly worthy 
of recognition who never receive it be- 
cause of their modesty and retirement, 
and this is an unfortunate circumstance, 
but in these times of rushing and hurry- 


ing, the world does not have time to stop 


and analyze character, weigh merit, and 
decide as to the relative ability of men 
and women. 

This hurrying, bustling age is infeneed 
very much by the estimate persons place 
upon themselves without much question- 
ing. Ifaman comes boldly forward and 
asserts that he is a great physician, an 


able lawyer, a noted scientist, or a devo- 


ted christian, the world is ready in most 
instances, to accept his statement as a 
matter of fact, rather than take the troub- 
le of investigating the case to determine 
the truth or falsity of the claim. If he 
says he is ‘‘but a poor worm of the dust,’’ 
the world says ‘‘You look like it’’ and 
kicks him out of the way, upon his own 
verdict. 

It should not be forgotten that merit is 
“Bound to win’’ if it can be led to place 
a proper estimate upon itself, and then. 
push steadily to the front. As it is true, 
that 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air;”’ 
so, itis also true that merit ofa royal 
quality may be found in the loneliness of 
the great crowd, in the quiet retreat of 
solitude, atid concealed under an exterior 
so modest, and by a manner so retiring 
that those best acquainted with its posses- 
sor may not be aware of its existence, and 
not recognize it. It requires a long time 


to learn the real value of character, its 


purity and its royal nature, in some peo- 
ple, while others may be read to exhaus- 
tion by a passing glance—a small volume 
quickly finished. 
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Vicious Habits | | 
All bodily habits which have a tenden- 


ey, by their indulgence, to impair bodily 


strength, and weaken bodily vigor, are 
vicious, and are so regarded by all per- 
sons who have the selection of men for 
responsible positions, for risks, as in life 
insurance, and by the general govern- 
ment in granting pensions to its soldiers. 
No person who is known to be debauched 
by licentiousness, who is weakened by 
over indulgence in alcoholic or other in- 
toxicating liquors, or substances, or who 
has his nervous energy impaired by the 
use of tobacco would be selected for a po- 
sition as a teacher, a clerk, a book keep- 
er, as a bank teller or cashier, or for any 
responsible position in life or place of in- 


fluence. The pension department of our 


government will not grant a pension to 
any soldier, no matter how much disabled 
when such disability has been the result 
of vicious habits and every certificate of 
examination, for pensions by a board of 
surgeons, must set forth whether or not 
there is any suspicion of the presence of 
such habits; and no life insurance com- 
pany will pay a claim that has become so 
by voluntary indulgence in vicious habits, 
any more than it would when the claim 
has been the result of crime. 

All licentiousness, of whatever form, 
is debasing and sinful, whether enacted 
under the cover of law or legal processes, 
or in defiance of all law. The curse of 
God rests upon such practices, and ultt- 
mately the mark, asthe ‘“‘mark of Cain,’ 
comes upon those who sin in licentious in- 
dulgence, that all the world may read 
their record and know them. And in 
harmony with this we read ‘‘No drunk- 
ard shall inherit the kingdom of God,”’ 
and yet, with all the effort made to pre- 
vent it, men and women rush madly into 
the fearful vortex that carries them to 
eternal ruin. It should be enough to 


point to these thing, and say there is 
danger; but instead, men would scarce be 
restrained were an angel of God with a 
flaming sword placed in their way. How 
sadly perverse is human nature! 

That which impairs the mind and lim- 
its its powers is sin. God demands the 
service of our bodies and the full exercise 
of our minds, and we may not injure the 
one, or impair the other without incur- 
ring the gravest responsibility. The use 
of tobacco does both. Hon. Andrew 
White, president of Cornell University 
says: ‘‘Let me say that I never knew a 
young student to smoke cigarettes who 
did not disappoint expectations.’’ He 
has been a close obserever of the causes 
of failure among students, and he says 
further that in thirty years of observation 
he cannot recall a single exception to the 
rule. Abundant testimony of the most 
reliable character could be furnished to 
support the statement that no tobacco 
user ever excels, or fully meets expecta- 
tions, and it does not matter in what form 
he uses it, or whether by smoking, chew- 
nee or the old disgusting habit of ‘‘snuff- 
ing.’’ All are vicious. 

gator have long hoped for a 
period of educational advancement, and 
high moral integrity, in the world’s his- 
tory that should be free from all these vi- 
cious habits, as well as all other forms of 
vice. but the progress is disappointingly 
slow and the centuries to follow may not 
witness the desired reform. Still every 
one may aid in promoting that end by 
freeing himself from all forms of vice, 
and cultivating purity of body and .mind 
instead. The powerof personal influence 
is so far reaching, and potent in advanc- 
ing moral reforms, that, under God’s 
blessing that which seems far away, and 
impossible of access may be brought near, 
to rejoice the hearts of the faithful work- 
ers, in His name. 
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A PHASE OF GREEK LIFE. 


DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


Reported by Carman C. Johnson. 


For the last few years a number of lec- 
tures have been delivered before the col- 
lege, and they have been a source of 
knowledge and inspiration. The first 
for this year was given by President 
Brumbaugh on the evening of Oct. 26. 
The following is a synopsis of his talk on 
‘(A Phase of Greek Life.’’ 

The year rooo B. C. probably marks 
the time of Homer. Until this period 
Greece neither existed in name nor in 
fact, for she had not as yet taken on 
even the loosest form of union m govern- 
ment. ‘The only recognized authority in 


this primitive period was that of the — 


pater familias; and his jurisdiction ex- 
tended only to those of his immediate 
family. ‘The term, family, in those days 
applied not only to parents and children, 
but also to the childrens’ children, the 
slaves, the retainers, the property; the 
flocks and to anything that might belong 
to the home-place. The tie which bound 
the family together was necessarily a 
strong one, for the persons of this union 
recognized in it their only and highest 
protection. The pater was at once a 
dear father, a divine priest, and an un- 
yielding king. 
. By reason of the encroachments of for- 
eign and even domestic enemies it seemed 
wise betimes, to affect a union between 
several families for mutual safety. These 
temporal alliances became permanent 
powers. A change from the blood-tie to 
the land-tie was thus affected, for only 
adjacent families became allied powers; 
and a compact was made on the basis of 
protection to all lands owned by the con- 
tracting parties. Thus the scope of per- 
- sonal interest became broader, arousing 
a jealous care for every human being and 
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every foot of soil and every piece of prop- 


erty within the circle of the patriot’s hills. 
This was the birth-period of the Grecian 
State. | | | 

The original owners of the land in 
making a compact for military protection 
did not dispose of their land-titles, and in 
consequence of this the land, having 
passed from father to son, never became 
a State possession. There arose then the 
landed-class, known as the aristocracy, in 
contrast with the slaves and their descen- 
dants. The family council lost its hold 
upon the people, and governmental au- 
thority gradually became vested in off- 
cials who held their positions by virtue of 
land ownership. Only those who were 
in the line of heritage had anything for 
which to hope: the slaves and retainers 
became the neglected element of society. 

Here the question of education claims 
our attention, and we find that only 
children of the aristocratic families were 
permitted to attend the schools. This is 
as one would expect, for the primary ob- 
ject of education in those days was the 
development of a strong citizenship, and 
only the aristocrats became citizens. 
Education, furthermore, naturally came 
to be a preparation for ruling, for only 
citizens could administer in public affairs. 
The unfortunate serf-child, being disre- 
garded in the educational provisions of 
early Greece, grew farther and farther 
away intellectually from the aristocratic 
neighbor’s boy. The old Greek reasoned 
thus: my boy will take his position in the 
State as a citizen; what shall be the course 
of his training ?- He must be a ‘‘speaker 
of words and a doer of deeds.’’ In order 
to attain the elegance of speech, one 
must be filled with noble thoughts; for 
this the boy must read Homer. Not 
only must he read, but he was obliged to 
sing these heroic lines. Thus every one 
who took the course preparatory to his 
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schooling in the public service as a candi- 
date for citizenship, was graduated,—was 
steeped in Homer. His soul was musical 
with the ancient lays of his fatherland. 

Not only were the mind and the soul 
considered in the early training of the 
Hellenic youth. Throwing the dzscus 
for the hand, casting the javelin for the 
arm, running for the legs and wrestling 
for the whole body, were the regular and 
systematic courses through which the 
master of the gymnasiums led these 
youthful spirits. They became precious 
bundles of nerve and muscle, to be used 
in defense of their peninsular home, 
against the many covetous invaders from 
foreign shores who were tempted to meet 
them in the mountain passes or along the 
rock-bound coast. | 

Let us follow a Grecian boy through 
the course of his life until he reaches the 
state of manhood and final old age. Hav- 
ing been under most strict home-ruling, 
at seven years of age the boy stands in 
the door of his father’s home, waiting for 
the appearance of the morning sun. 
At the first sight of the fiery disk as it 
shoves itself above the eastern hills, a 
light touch from the faithful slave signals 
the start to school. Quietly they wend 
their way to the room of the harp-master, 
the pedagogue remaining on the outside, 
while the little fellow enters the room, 
bowing to the master and prostrating him- 
self before the gods, in worship. Naked 
he sits in the sand on the floor hearing 
the stories of Troy and war. The master 
accompanies his recital or song with the 
‘music of the harp. The pupil repeats 
the lesson of yesterday, and prepares the 
one for the morrow with his little wax 
tablets and stylus. At noon he lunches 
with his attendant,who waits for him out- 
side; and in the afternoon, the master of 
the gymnasium takes care of him until 
sunset. Then he goes home and soon re- 


tires to his hard couch; for luxury was 
discarded that the boy might be strong. 
This was the routine of school life until 
the youth comes to be fourteen years of 
age. ‘Then he leaves home, sleeps and 
loafs about the public building, and stud- 
ies the ways of men, particularly interest- 
ed in questions of war and of politics. At 
sixteen he presents himself for citizen- 
ship. Upon the public platform, in view 
of the assembled populace, he takes the 
oath of allegiance to the State, promising 
to ‘defend her and to leave her better 
than he found her.’’ From an old war- 
rior he receives the sacred arms of his 


country, vowing to ‘‘defend them both 


alone and with others.’’ The new citi- 
zen now belongs to the State, and to her 
he feels that he owesa duty, the limit to 
the performance of which he does not 
hope to reach short of his fiftieth year. 
He either fights or thinks. | 

The commonwealth of Greece having 
at this time, about 450 A. D., attained 
to that perfeftion of organization and 
that safety from war which needed not 
the contiunal service of her citizenship in 
arms, what was more natural than that in 
this stage of her advancement she should 
produce thinkers, talkers, and writers of 
extraordinary ability? Thisshe did; and 
the effect of her citizens’ efforts served 
but to strengthen, from the intellectual 
side, that abiding faith and trust which 
every Greek held in his State. In the 
writings and orations of this period, the 
ideal of life and the end ofall true living 
were pictured in devotion to the govern- 
ment and laws of their country. Here 
the Greek read his motto and saw what 
he ought to be. Satisfaction to him was 
found only in the service of his State. 
No thought of a hereafter seemed to 
point toa higher spiritual existence; so 
that when Socrates and Plato came to 
look beyond the State for a more perfect 
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life and then to enunciate their views, 
they spoke to an unresponsive people. 
Greece was all of heaven to the Greek. 
To destroy his confidence in the all in all 
of his earthly round, was to him what 
the loss of confidence in heaven must be 
to the Christian. How sad the picture 
of the decay of Greece, when, her philoso- 
phers and teachers having aroused the 
spirit of unrest among the citizens, and 
having begun to point to a life more 
spiritually grand than that of heroism in 
battle, she sank down in the agony of her 
soul, only to be lifted by the light of 
truth! 


THE PLACE OF GERMAN AND ITS 
VALUE AS A STUDY. 


D. C. REBER, QI. 


Written languages are the deposits of 
human thoughts. Wherever there is 
mind there is thought. Many thoughts 
are lost because they are not clothed in 
such a form as to reach the mind of our 
fellows. Thoughts are preserved in the 
memories of others when conveyed to 
them. But the most sure form for 
worthy thoughts to be felt in the world 
is to mold them into words, the vehicles 
of thought, and to deposit them in writ- 
ing. 

Great is the joy realized. by him who 
has given birth to some powerful inspir- 
ing thought. And almost the same emo- 
tions are awakened in the thousands who 
perhaps after the lapse of centuries are 
enabled to enjoy the meditations of that 
same unchangeable truth. | 

Hence the value of all language study. 
As mind is the machinery that produces 
thoughts and is strengthened and enrich- 
ed in its operations, so mind is fertilized 
by thinking the thoughts that sages have 
thought. Language then is at once the 
vehicle and the generator of thought. 


The modern world enjoys the rich leg- 


_acy of the intellectual giantsof antiquity. 


The Greek and the Latin languages so 
rich in their gems and germs of thought 
are known as the ancient or classical lan- 
guages. Classic means, of the first or 
highest rank; authoritative as a model. 
In the educational system of John Sturm, 
they held the most prominent part. They 
formed the major part of the education of 
the monks, clergy, and the learned for 
many centuries. Latin became the me- 
dium of the Catholic church to perpetuate 
its dogma; philosophy and literature to 
the time of Sir Thomas Moore were con- 
veyed to the world through the instru- 
mentality of the Latin. | 
Even the Jesuitical organization which 
was the right arm of the Roman Catholic 


church to check the Reformation required 


its teachers to be versed extensively in 
the Latin tongue. The real worth of the 
dead languages and their literature is still 
recognized in the curricula of our modern 
colleges and universities. : 

But the day when the ‘‘humanities’’ 
predominated the learning of the world 
is past. Parallel with the humanistic 
and theologic tendencies that emanated 
from the great Reformation, there began _ 
to flow a practical or scientific tendency 
also. ‘This spirit grew first in the town 
schools of the sixteenth century. The 
Innovators led by Montaigne and Bacon 
in the sixteenth century; by Milton, Ra- 
tich, Comenius and Locke in the seven- 
teenth century; by Rousseau and the 
Philanthropinists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, all widened the influence of the ten- 
dency towards the practical in education. 

This movement is characterized in 
educational history as vealzsm or the mod- 
erns, By this term we mean exactly the 
study of the physical sciences, modern 


languages, modern literature and his- 


tory. So that in modern education the 
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tendency is to learn the mother 
tongue rather than to speak as the 
Greek or the Roman did; to study the 
present rather than the past; to master 
the practical rather than the classical. 
So strong has this idea become that it 
has almost crowded the ancient classical 
languages out of our college courses sub- 
stituting the German or the French. For 
a technical training, preparatory to a pur- 
suit of the old professions, viz: law, medi- 
cine and theology, Latin and Greek are 
necessary; but for our new professions, 
such as those of machinist, chemist, ge- 
ologist, etc., and for the practical duties 
of life, the moderns are preferable. 

German is the language of the people 
who occupy the greater part of Central 
Europe and in race and language form 
one nation and call themselves ‘“‘die 
Deutschen’’ since the twelfth century. 
German is from the Latin “‘Germanus’’ 
meaning a German. 

Sometimes this term is applied in a 
still wider sense, including besides the 
people of Central Europe those of the 
same common origin, viz: the people of 
Holland, England, andthe Scandanavian 
peninsula. 

German belongs to the northern divis- 
ion of the Aryan family of languages 
composing with the Scandanavian tongue, 
the Teutonic group. The people of 
Denmark, Iceland and the Scandana- 
vian peninsula’ spoke the Old Norse. 
Those tribes along the mouth of the 
Rhine spoke the Low German; while 
the people at the sources of that his- 
toric river spoke the High German. 
This language was known as the Old 
High German from 380-1150 A. D. 
The literature of this period contained 
a few heathen ballads, translations of 
creeds, prayers, Latin hymns, and pass- 
ages from the Bible. From 1150-1350 
A. D. a transition of language was 


made from Old to Middle High Ger- 
man. ‘This was patronized by the no- 
bility and princes as opposed to the 
monks, heretofore the only patrons of 
learning. Soon the townspeople began 
to patronize learning. | 


During the fourteenth to sixteenth 


century, when the Italian Renaissance 
was leaving its impress upon the nations 


of Europe it left a significant result in 


that it caused the development and for- 
mation of modern languages. While the 
Italian became adapted best to poetry and 
song, the Spanish was not fully formed 
until later. The French became the me- 


‘dium for debate and animated discussion 


with its center of influence at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. This period with the 


French influence so potent produced — 


Chaucer who gave the English language 
its permanent form. The German 
through the Minne singers became adapt- 
ed to the eloquence of the Reformers. 
But it was not until Martin Luther trans- 
lated the Bible intoGerman (1522-1534) 


that that version established the language . 


called the New High German. This 1s 
what is now studied so intensely during 
recent years in our secondary schools and 
colleges. 

But you ask, ‘‘Wherein is the special 
benefit to be derived from its study ?’’ 
We reply that any study has two educa- 
tional values. First, is its cu/ture value. 
German possesses this same value in com- 
mon with all the other languages. It af- 
fords an excellent culture for the memory 
and kindred faculties. Second, it has a 
practical or utilitarian value. German is 
a living language, and hence it is an ac- 
complishment, and. also a convenience to 
the tourist. The German being a kin- 
dred language of the English through the 
Anglo-Saxon sustains therefore a valua- 
ble relation to it as a means for obtaining 
a greater insight into their similarities, 
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and into the meanings of words derived 
from the German. 
German may be offered for Greek or 


Latin for entrance into colleges of the 


United States, and an excellent familiar- 
ity with it is required of those who would 
pursue advanced technical courses. Ger- 
man thought is recognized as most potent 
in scientific and philosophical researches. 
German schools are admitted to have the 
highest rank in educational fields. Ger- 
man literature is rich in its content. 
Will it not be very profitable to come into 
mental contact with such a language and 
its literature, not’only as an end in culture 
but also as a preparation for the true end 
of education, externally related; namely, 
useful living. 

Germian literature is very extensive in 
itsscope. We may study the classics of 
the literature, recognized as the writings 
of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. We 
may choose rather to read the prolific 
German literature that has appeared since 
1830. This is mainly fictitious in its 
character. But if your scope is not great- 
er than that, you have failed to come vi- 
tally in touch with German thought. 

German thought has won its highest 
honors in history, criticism, philology, 
pedagogy, and philosophy. And the 
works of highest authority in the before- 
mentioned departments of learning are 
written in the German langu&ige; and so 
for the purposes of far-reaching investiga- 
tion a familiarity with the language is 
indispensable. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
G. M. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., ‘79. 


The Library of Congress is the great 
library of the Nation. The wealth of 
books is annually increased by the opera- 
tions of the copyright system, two vol- 
umes of every publication copyrighted, 


being under the law deposited here, and 
by extensive purchases and international 
donations. ‘The books are for the use of 
Congress and of the people under cer- 
tain necessary regulations. The library 
for a great many years has been massed 
in the central part of the west front 
of the Capitol. 

Next year the new library building’ 
the great granite book palace, will be 
completed, and it will be one of the finest 
interiors in the world. Great capacity, 
economy of storage, abundant light, per- 
fect ventilation and equally perfect ar- 
rangements for placing any desired vol- 
ume before great numbers of readers— 
all combined with wondrous beauty, will 
make this a never ending source of na- 
tional delight. 

It stands immediately east of the Capi- 
tol, being separated from it by an ex- 
panse of green sward and varied foliage; 
and the two immense buildings are con- 
nected by a subway or tunnel through 
which books are to be carried to and fro 
on electric cars. About one thousand 
tons of books alone, in oddition to pic- 
tures, maps, music and other similar 
treasures, are to be transferred to the new 
building in April or May next, and this 
will be done either through the tunnel or 


more probably by systematically putting 


the books in open boxes and moving by 
numerous carts under the supervision of 
trained book experts. 

The building, built after the iealian 
Renaissance, covers nearly 3% acres of 
ground, being 340x470 feet with four in- 
ner courts 150x75 to 100 feet. New 
Hampshire white granite forms the outer 
walls and Maryland granite the inner 
courts. There are nearly 2,000 windows. 

The torch of science surmounts the 
lantern about 200 feet from the ground 
and the entire torch and dome are covered 
with heavy gold leaf. The total cost of 
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the structure and Bienen will be about 
$3,000,000.00. 

On the keystones of 33 of the window 
arches are 33 human heads copied in 
granite from the ethnological collection 
of the National Museum, being types of 
the same number of races of men. Over 
the arches of the three principal entrances 
are carved figures representing Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art. - , 

The central reading room is circular, 
100 feet in diameter, 125 feet high and 
lighted by 8 semi-circular windows 32 
feet high, each of exquisite design in 
stained glass. The walls are of fine col- 
ored marble, and the great dome is won- 
derfully enriched—the general effect is 
indescribable. . This room is intended to 
seat 250 readers, each having 4 feet of 
desk and each being separated by cur- 
tains or screens. The desks are arranged 
in great circles. In the centre isa raised 
enclosure for the Superintendent and his 
assistants, enabling them to see every 
part of the room. Only readers are to be 
admitted to the floor, others will enjoy 
the view from the galleries. Here is 
centralized the machinery for bringing 
any desired book from any part of the 
great palace which is capable of oeee 
4,500,000 volumes. 

High up in the flood of light are to be 
8 colossal figures, emblematic of the va- 
rious subjects, 2 representative men for 
each subject are cast in heroic bronze and 
arranged in groups around the galleries. 
Religion is represented by Moses and St. 
Paul. Inscription: ‘‘What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, to love 


mercy, and to walk humbly with thy ~ 


God.’’ Science, by Newton and Henry. 
Inscription: ‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.’’ Law, by Solon and 
Kent. Inscription: ‘‘Of law there can 
be no less acknowledged than that her 
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voice is the harmony of the world.’’ 


- Poetry, by Homer and Shakespeare. 


‘Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
repairing, in their golden urns draw 
light.’’ Philosophy, by Plato and Lord 
Bacon. ‘“The inquiry, knowledge and 
belief of truth is the sovereign good of 
human nature.’’ Art, by Michael Ange- 
lo and Beethoven. ‘‘As one lamp lights 
another, nor growsless, so nobleness en- 
kindles nobleness.’’ History, by Herod- 
otus and Gibbon. ‘‘One God, one law, 
one element and one far off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves.’ Fi- 
nally, Commerce is represented by Co- 
lumbus and Fulton. This inscription is, 
‘(We taste the spices of Arabia, yet never 
feel the scorching sun which brings them 
forth.”’ 

The book stacks lead off from the cen- 
tral reading room just partially described. 
These are cases of iron 9g floors high, ris- 
ing 65 feet to the roof and lighted by 
large windows of plate glass without sash. 
Each stack has a capacity of 800,000 vol- 
umes and the capacity for the completed 
part is 1,800,000 volumes. The courts 
on each side are lined to the roof with 
white enameled brick, the 200 windows 
on each side thus admitting the fullest 
possible light. 


The Art Gallery, with glass roof, and 
Map Room, and reading rooms on the 
the second ‘floor, are great rooms well 
worthy of full description. The ground 
floor presents a very unique effect. 
There are four wide corridors lined with 
finely colored marbles. The east corridor 
is 360 feet long and lined with richly 
veined black and white Georgia marble. 
The west corridor, of the same length, is 
lined with mottled blue Vermont marble. 
On this side, being the nearest to the 
Capitol, is the main entrance hall, lined 
with dark red Tennessee marble. The 
south corridor presents a similar vista 
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of red and white Vermont marble. 
The grand western entrance hall, lined 
throughout with highly polished, white 
Italian marble gives but a fitting first im- 
pression of the splendor and perfection of 
the interior of the book palace. The hall 
is 72 feet to the vaulted -ceiling. The 
sides contain great, round,and beautifully 
carved columns with carved Corinthian 
capitals. Everywhere is exquisite carv- 
ing, and the newel-posts of the grand 
double marble staircases show a rich pro- 


fusion of festooned foliage and flowers. 


The upper staircases are ornamented with 


-earved relief figures. Along the west 


gallery I read consecutively the names of 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Gibbon and Ban- 
croft. On the east, Cervantes, Hugo, 
Scott and Cooper. 

The Librarian of Congress, to whose 
persistent and unflagging efforts this im- 
posing and systematical building largely 
owes its origin, is Mr. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford. The Nation has builded better 
than it knew, and has reared a monu- 
ment over which the Statue of Freedom, 
surmounting the dome of the Capitol, 
typical of the nation, may continuously 
look with delight. Here is a shrine to 
which every lover of truth throughout 


not only these great United States, but- 


also throughout the world may come 
with perpetual profit and satisfaction. 


i 


MEXICO. 


HOWARD MILLER. 


Reported by Carman C. Johnson. 


After some years of absence, the man 
who might be introduced to you as Rev., 
Prof., or Dr. Miller, but who is quite 
generally known as Howard Miller, re- 
turned to see his old friends at Hunting- 


don, to meet the new Juniatians, and to — 


attest his attachment for our insiitution 
by delivering a lecture on Mexico before 


the students and faculty. The following 
refers to many of the interesting features 
of the address. 7 

‘‘People generally in the United States 
know as little about Mexico as they 
know about China. After reading the 
books extant which treat of the life and 
institutions of our southern neighbors, 
one is apt to feel that he is quite well ac- 
quainted with the country south of the 
Rio Grande; but I found on going there 
that it was necessary for me to unlearn 
all that I had learned.’’ It is not possi- 
ble to learn a language from books, 
neither is it possible to appreciate the 
strange customs of a strange people by 
simply reading of them. 

In preparing for a Mexican sojourn, as 
for any travel, itis best to go with but 
little baggage. In going to Mexico, the 
first unpulse is to lay in a supply of light 
clothing ; but this is not right, for the 
climate of Mexico City as well as that of 
the whole of Mexico, exclusive of the 
low, sandy coasts, is very much like that 
of Huntingdon, except that it is never so 
cold, nor so hot. ‘There are three routes 
into this country; one via Laredo, another 
via El Paso Del Norte, and a third via 
Vera Cruz. The first is the one selected 
by our traveler, for by this way it is pos- 
sible to go from Huntingdon to Mexico 
City with but two changes of cars. At 
Laredo the American receives ‘‘Mex’s for 
Tex’s’’ at the ratioof nearly two Mexican 
dollars for one American dollar. Here 
also is the place for the custom-house ex- 
amination of tourists. A distance of one 
thousand miles from this point, through 


Saltillo and other less important towns, 


carries one into the heart of the old 
Aztecs’ capital, the city of the Monte- 
zumas. Just before entering thecity, the 
train stops and a confusion of noises, 
somewhat resembling the croaking of 
frogs in spring-time, attracts the atten- 
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tion. On further examination the strange 
sounds are found to come from a throng 
of men, women and children hawking 
pulque. This is a Mexican drink, having 
the appearance of thick butter-milk and 
tasting very bad at first, made from the 
sap of the agava americana, or century 
plant. One plant produces about one 
hundred and twenty-five gallons of this 
fluid: and nearly one hundred thousand 
gallons of the beverage are sold daily in 
the capital city. The effect coming from 
the intemperate use of pulgue is some- 
what similar to that of opium—sleepiness. 

Arrived at Colloni station, which is not 
unlike the average station of America, 
one meets with a mixed multitude of 
Spanish, Creoles, Indians, and Uncle- 
Samites, most of whom appear in the 
clothes of the commonly dressed Ameri- 
can. Here is the omnipresent hotel por- 


ter crying his hotel; and the traveler f- 


nally quiets the noise of all by accepting 
the services of one. At the hotel the pe- 
culiarities which are most striking are 
the absence of lady servants, soap, 
matches, newspapers, smoking-rooms, 
and writing materials. The Mexican 
hotel is a sleeping house; no meals are 
served, but independent restaurants are 
near-by. ‘The hotels, as well as most of 
houses, are built in the form of a hollow- 
square, enclosing a court yard. | 
The first morning after the stranger’s 
arrival in the city is usually spent in a 
quiet stroll through the streets, and up to 
the postofice. Every street has as many 
names as it has blocks, so that one is soon 
lost in a maze of odd names for which he 
sees no necessity. The Mexican, how- 
ever, cannot make the same name apply 
. to too much street. At the postoffice a 
new and.convenient devise is sure to win 
your approval. Stepping up to a row of 
framed lists of names, the stranger in the 
city glances over them, marks down the 
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dates of the arrival of his letters, hands 
these dates with his name to the clerk 
and receives his mail,—no calling of 
names or shuffling of envelopes. ‘‘The 
great public-square is perhaps the greatest 
thing in Mexico,’’ both from a historic 
and from a modern standpoint. Historic 
for here have been mustered the armies 
of this country for the past three hundred 
years; here have been enacted and from 


here have gone forth the edits of the 


government. Facing the great Cathedral, 
upon the left may be seen the palace of 
the Montezamas, upon the right, that of 
Cortez. The mind flits from the tragical 
death. of the Indian-chief, thrown from 
the parapet, to the triumphal entry of 
Scott, the victor over Santa Anna. 

Mexico with her twelve millions of peo- 
ple, six thousand of whom own the 
country, and three fourths of whom are 
wild Indians, is a country with one-fifth 
the area of the United States. Gradually 
under the very wise leadership of Presi- 
dent Diaz, she is freeing herself from 
much of the indolence and recklesness 
which had retarded her advancement. 
But after the American student has been 
in this country for a sufficient time to be- 
come accostomed to the novelty of his 
situation, he will naturally revert to the 
Mexico of ages past, and delve amid the 
ruins of its sixty ancient cities—cities 
that flourished and decayed before the 
time of Christ. No tradition remains to 
give the slightest hint of the origin of the 
builders, or to point to the place and time 
of their setting sun. The archeologist 
may dig and wonder, but yet the story 
remains untold. 


DEATH OF DAVID R. LIVERGOOD. 


Death, Death in our College ! 
Ah never before 
Trod his skeleton foot on our school-room floor. 


Ah! Never before indeed! At times, 











the death angle has approached and even 
hovered for days and weeks over our be- 
loved college, flapping his dark wings 
ominously. But never before has his ter- 


rible presence been felt—never before has_ 
he entered our college doors—never betore 


laid his blighting torch upon one of our 
student band, until Monday night Oct. 
12th at 11:17, when he silently entered, 
stamped his icy seal upon the brow of 
our fellow-student, David R. Livergood, 
and as silently bore away his youthful 
spirit to the eternal world. At dawn of 
Tuesday the sad words ‘‘ke zs dead”’ 
passed from lip to lip, thrilling each heart 
with sorry, and that awful Aush that ever 
attends the presence of death. His body 
was robed for burial and quietly removed 
to the home of the Acting President of 


the College, I. Harvey Brumbaugh, where 


the sorrowing father found it. After a 
solemn and impressive service which the 
school attended in a body on the morning 
of the 13th, all that remained of David R. 
Livergood was borne to his home for 
burial attended by the President of the 
College, Prof. Swigart and Carman C. 
Johnson, as representatives of the school. 

Death under any circumstances is sad, 
but to die at school away from all one’s 
friends gives a deeper touch of sadness. 
Mr. Livergood was from Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and was but nineteen 
years old. He had been in school since 
the beginning of the present school year, 
and was courteous, refined and studious 
in the school-room. He had been ailing 
but a few days and his sudden death was 
a shock to the school as well as to his 
many friends at his home. Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to his parents and 
friends in their sad bereavement. 

Little did he think when he left his 
home two months ago, that the autumn 
winds would sweep over his grave, or the 
winter snows would cover it. Truly this 
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should be a warning to us all, that ‘‘In 
the midst of life we are in death.’’— 
Wahneetah Quiver. 


INTERESTING EDUCATION. 
G. W. SNAVELY. . 


Many boys at the age of fifteen are am- 
bitious to earn money and refuse to go 
longer to public schools, yet these boys 
can be interested in business education 
because they see that it will be an advan-_ 
tage to them in earning money. This 
desire should be cherished and the boys 
encouraged and directed to proper ends. 
Not infrequently these boys, through the 
Business Course, get an appetite for 
study ahd go on to a more advanced 
course. Whether they go on or not they 
see that what they are learning will be_ 
immediately available in securing em- 
ployment, and that this practical educa- 
tion will prove invaluable in business life. 


Itis with feelings of sadness that we 
note the death of David R. Livergood, 
one of our Business Students of this year. 
He was doing most acceptable work in 
our class but has been called from earth 
thus suddenly, and we know not why. 
We can only bow to the divine will. His 
death is noticed elsewhere in the JUNIATA 


Ecuo. 


Joseph Watson, one of our first 
graduates made a visit to his parents 
during the fall months. He gave up a 
very lucrative position in New York City 
on account of ill health. He is in Phila- 
delphia at the present time, visiting 
friends and recuperating. 


Charles Wensel, another graduate of 
the same class, spent a few days with his 
parents. He returned to his office again 
in Philadelphia; and is enjoying excel- 
lent health, being brimful of vim and 
energy. . : 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The gymnasium will be fitted up and 
put in good working order by next issue. 
What a source of pleasure and profit that 
will be! 


Fannie Shellenberger teaches in the 
borough of Thompsontown. She says 
Juniata news is always interesting, and 
orders the paper. 


Our citizen students went home to vote, 
wearing similar expressions; but the re- 
turns of the election could be read 1n their 
countenances a few days later. 


The new dirt tennis-court, just oppo- 
site Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh’s home, 1s 
quite an improvement to that corner as 
well asa splendid place for a good game. 


O. L. Hartle, ’95, is teaching, but 
finds a few minutes in which to write a 
few spirited words to his friends at the 
school. Do likewise, brethren and sis- 
ters. 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh has put a 
nicely furnished case, containing many 
coins and other souvenirs of his eastern 


trip, in the reading room of Students’ 


Hall. 


Monumentum <Aere FPerennurs is the 
noble phrase stamped ona button above 
a picture of Juniata College, and won by 
the students as a token of their loyalty to 
the institution. 


The brick work of the new library- 
building is almost finished. The Echo 
proposes a book-donation for the day of 
its opening. The date will be made 
known. Get your book ready. 


We all rejoice over the improvement 
in the health of Elder Oller of Waynes- 
boro, who has lately returned to his home 
from Baltimore, where he has been under 
treatment. We hope to see him with us 
during Bible Term. 
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Prof. Reiff is very much of a home- 
body, and he has good reasons for his re- 
tired life. He, with his wife, Mrs. Anna, 
occupy rooms on first hall, ladies’ build- | 
ing, where they make their many friends 
happy who call upon them. 


The friends of Ephrium Stoner, one of 
the earliest of Juniatians and a constant at- 
tendant upon the services of. the chapel, 
will be interested in hearing of his mar- 
riage to Miss Maria Summy, of Westmor- 
land county. They live in Huntingdon. 


We all appreciate the presence of Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh in the teachers Insti- 
tute of Huntingdon Co. It is in the role 
of an imstructor before a body of teachers, 
that he comes forth in all his strength, 
and nobody goes away from one of his 
talks without having gotten something 
new and valuable. 


Tis both pleasurable and profitable to 
have such men as Prof. Howard Miller 
visit the school, and we all unite in an 
earnest invitation to him to come again. 


- The ruins of those ancient cities have 


filled us ail with eagerness for more light 
upon these mysteries. | . 


The occasion for the coming of Mr. 
Jacob D. Livergood and Mr. Milton 
Beachy from Elk Lick, Somerset Co., to 
Huntingdon, was surely a sad one, com- 
ing as they did to bear away the dead 
body of a son and nephew. We hope, 
but with no such sorrowful errand, they 
may visit us again. 


‘We all await with interest, the decision 
of the joint committee, consisting of three 
members from each society, three from 
the faculty, and one from the board of 
trustees, appointed for the purpose of 
changing the time and manner of holding 
our literary meetings. A report is said 
to be ready, but we are unable to give it 
in this issue. . 
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Prof. S. G. Rudy, ’85, appears again 
as manager of the Teachers’ Institute of 
Huutingdon county. We are certainly 
glad to see one of the boys of our own 
school maintain himself so well in the re- 
sponsible position of County Superintend- 
ent. The able corpse of instructors as 
well as the program of evening entertain- 
ments, attests his appreciation of the 
best. 


Base-ball has quietly given way to foot 


ball, and our boys may now be seen 


dressed in blue-drilling blouse and trous- 
ers, fighting their manly contests for ex- 
ercise and glory. Although we have had 
a few sprains and bruises, nobody has 
been seriously hurt, neither do we antici- 
pate any such results; for there is not an 
unmanly man in either team and we in- 
tend to keep it so. 


During the first week in November we 
held evening meetings in the chaple, pre- 
paratory to the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper and the Communion on Saturday. 
As usual quite an interest was shown in 
these meetings, and an influence for good 
is manifest in the school. Among the 
many visitors were Miss Lizzie Howe, of 
Chicago, who entertained and helped us 
with her mission talks; Dr. Gaius Brum- 
bangh, of Washington, D. C., and the 
members of the advisory board from the 
annual meeting. 


A glance at our bulletin-board shows 
the following: Three classes in History; 
five in Latin; four in Greek; three in 
German; twelve in Mathematics; three in 
Literature; three in Geography; two in 
Orthography; two in Vocal Music, a 
number of students in Voice Culture, and 
several in Imstrumental Music; four 
classes in Bible; five in Grammer; one in 
Rhetoric; two in Elocution; three in Art, 
and special students; one in Psychology; 
one in Physics; two in Penmanship; five 


in Composition and a full Business Course. 


With feeling of sadness we announce 
the death of John Swigart of Lewistown, 


who was an earnest student here in the 


Spring of ’94. John wasa boy of-unus- 
ual promise, always making friends by 
his happy disposition. We had hopes of 
his return to College sometime; yet he 
had not positively decided as to his course 
in life, and so deferred his school-going. 
He had taught four terms and was elect- 
ed to teach this year. During the sum- 
mers he was a book-keeper in the office 
of the N. A. Tannery. At the time of 


his death, which was caused indirectly by 


a fall, he was twenty-three years of age, 
a young man full of the Christian spirit. 
Will his family and friends please accept 
our sympathy in their hours of sorrow? 


The scenery about this place is always 
inspiring, as it is ever-changing. The 
rising or setting of the sun or moon over 
the forest-clad mountains is always at- 
tended witha glory of cloud effect, pe- 
culiarly charming. But the autumn 
colorings, now fast disappearing, are per- 
haps the most attractive at this season. 
One day lately, as we were all busily en- 
gaged in our studies and recitation rooms 
the word was passed around that our pre- 
sident had determed upon a cross-coun- 
try-walk for the whole school. Soon we 
were off, and a more enjoyable time has 
not been experienced lately. The 
weather was fine, and the hills were 
grand in the glory of their foliage. Little 
pockets between the hills, lined with the 
varied colorings of the leafage, looked like 
huge pots of flowers, set for our admira- 
tion. From the hill-tops we looked over 
the vast expanse of this sea of mountains, 
or followed the winding course of the 
Juniata until it lost itself in the distance. 
A day thus spent lingers long in the 
memory of the hard-working student. | 
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LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
ORIENTAL. 


JoHN M. PITTENGER, Correspondent. 


The following oration was delivered before 
the meeting of the Oriental Society, on October 
23, by Lettie Shuss. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


Through the dark cloud of civil strife, 
the French Revolution, there gleams one 
star whose brightness has not been 
dimmed by the century that is past and 
gone. Its light reaches us now through 
the written, but imperishable character 
of Madame Roland whose maiden name 
was Jeanne Manon, or Jane Maria 
Phlippon. 

Born in 1754 of parents wholly un- 
like in temperament, purpose and char- 
acter, she was her mother’s joy and 
her father’s idol, the last and only sur- 
vivor of eight children. Her mothe 
wished to train her for the church, but 
her father who believed in no God ob- 
jected. 

But Gratien Phlippon loved his little 
daughter, and, when she had grown 
older, would often walk with her, after 
his work was completed, in the evening, 
through the crowded boulevards. of that 
“queen city.’ He would direct her at- 
tention to the rich in their carriages, 
and then to themselves as they walked 
humbly through the dust. Gratien 
Phlippon hated the aristocrat with all 
the hate of his fiery, French nature; 


and although he knew it not yet he | 


planted in that child’s mind a principle 
for which she afterwards died. 

As a child, Madame Roland had a 
most brilliant intellect, a wonderful im- 
aginative power, and a sweet and obe- 
dient disposition. She always wished to 
do something great and noble, and at one 
time was found weeping because she was 
not born a Roman maiden. | 
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‘Her education was received in a con- 
vent of the sisterhood in Paris, where 
she passed several years in close, hard 
study. The nuns were her friends. As 
her teachers, they had but little to do; 
for whatever study she engaged in was 
pursued with such zeal and earnestness, 
that success would crown her efforts in a 
short time. 

Jane was religious. Godin her mind 
was a vision of poetic beauty, and relig- 


jon the holiest of garments. 


During her life at the convent and af- 
terwards, while living with relatives in 
Paris, she wrote much and well for the 
press. A penin her hand was as pow- | 
erful as a sword in asoldier’s. In this 
work her great imagination proved not 
only a source of profit but a little latera 
ruler of France. 

When twenty-five years of age Jane 
married M. Roland, a nobleman by birth 
and a man of high culture and literary 
tastes. For four years they resided at 
Amiens, where M. Roland plied his liter- 
ary labors with great success. They then 
moved to La Platiere a beautiful country 
home a short distance from Lyons. Here 
they lived, happy and contented. Mad- 
ame Roland proved herself a model house 
wife and a charming hostess. The poor 
knew and loved her. She was an angel 
of mercy to many a peasant’s wretched 
hovel, visiting and caring for them in 
their hours of need. 

However this happy, quiet life was 
soon to end. In 1791 Louis XIV and 
Marie Antonette came to the throne of 


the Bourbons. | Great dissatisfaction 
arose among the people. He was weak 
and indecisive. She was frivolous. 


Riots broke out. The general assembly 
could not agree, and for a time the throne 
of the Borboun’s trembled. The king 
asked for a newcouncil. It was granted. 
In it M. Roland was chosen to represent 
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the city of Lyons. Through his work 
there he had become their hero and their 
favorite. The Rolands now. moved to 
Paris. Madame Roland had secured the 
notice of the reading public of Europe by 
‘a pamphlet she had written on the im- 
pending questions of France. Her hus- 
band M. Roland was soon the recognized 
leader of the Girondists, one of the lead- 
ing poktical parties, and shortly after- 
ward, through Madame Roland’s in- 
fluence was appointed minister of the 1n- 
terior by the king. | 

The great statesmen of- the day now 
visited their home. Madame Roland, 
herself, took great interest in the politics 
of the country. She daily frequented the 
assembly halls and heard the debates but 
she made no ‘‘Amazonian speechess’’ her- 
self. In the evening in the quiet social 
talk that followed the business with M. 
Rolands co-workers, she touched many 
hidden springs in the secret niches of the 
great questions. The following day her 
quiet hints were heard to ring clear and 
full through the assembly in the most 
eloquent words of Franc’s world famed 
orator. 

But this was sate the beginning. The 
reign of terror soon broke over their 
heads with wild fury. No earthly pow- 
er could stay it. The Assembly Hall 
was ruled by a mob. The Jacobins led 
by Robertspierre and Marrat had over- 
powered the Girondists. Lewis XIV and 
his beautiful queen were sent to the 
guillotine. The leaders of the Jacobins 
recognizing in Madame Roland a foe to 
their party of no mean order attempted 
to persuade her to join them, but she 
looked with horror on their crimes and 
absolutely refused. 

Paris was ablaze with bon-fires. The 
guillotine still did its cruel work. Mad- 
ame Roland’s friends brought her the 
dress of a peasant girl and pleaded with 
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her to flee in disguise. She spurned their 
offer with the words, ‘‘I brought my - 
friends here, their fate is mine.”’ 

In a few days she was arrested and 
thrown in prison. Madame Roland pre- 
served her cheerfulness even in the dark, 
gloomy dungeon where she awaited the 
summons to an awful doom. Here in 
the vilest of prisons, she cheers with her 
sweet voice and eloguent words many a 
fellow-being. Her defence in the Hall | 
of Justice is noted for its eloquence and 
power. Even France’s harsh judgement 
could not condemn her whose only crime 
was—‘'The wife of M. Roland and ‘the 
friend of his friends,’’ until to it was ad- 
ded her absolute refusal to reveal her hus- 
band’s hiding place. For this they con- 
demned her to die by the guillotine. 

So she, Madame Roland, one of the 
brightest intellects of France’s darkest 
hour, the founder of the French Republic, 
died as heroically as she lived, with the 
words on her lips of, ‘‘O Liberty! Liber- 
ty! How many crimes are committed in 
thy name. 


WAHNEETA. 
J. O. Goon, Correspondent. 


Fhe fall term of ’96 bids fair to be one 
of the most prosperous seasons our Col- 
lege and society have ever experienced. 


The thing to be desired most in a so- 


ciety is the personal interest of its mem- 


bers in the struggle toward perfection. 


Loyalty, patriotism, and zeal for the 
cause are the strongest incentives imagi- 
nable in individual and concentrated ef- 
fort. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’’ and the proofof the merit and 
ability of a society consists in the quality 
and palatability of its contribution to an 
intelligent appetite. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 


tures may be introduced into the curriculum. _ 


The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Each department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap- 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as suppie- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bibleas the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 


always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 


moters of -this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special ; Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. The ses- 
sion for this college year will begin January 18, 
1897; and those who are interested in its work 
and scope will be given further information 
upon application. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been one the most liberally patroniz- 


ed, and its worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates, It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 
field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. | 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
examination, -a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing directly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The collection of books 
is rapidly increasing through donations and 
purchases. A fireproof addition to Students’ 
Hall is being built; and this when completed 
will form a safe receptacle for the accumulated 
wealth of books. | 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Winter term will open December 28, 
1896, and the Spring term March 22, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, | 

, I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Huntingdon, 
Penna. 
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0. L. STEWART, 
ONE PRICE | 
Cash Clothier, 
- ACKNOWLEDGED 


‘Cheapest Clothing House 


IN HUNTINGDON, 
Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington S8t., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 
China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line of 





After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, | 


Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. Wesent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods, - 





DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 
Opera House Dentist, 





Special rates to Students Only. 
PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 





A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
523 Washington St., | 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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Py CAVEATS, 
me. TRADE MARKS, 

ESIGN PATENTS, 

COPYRIGHTS, 
For information and free Handbook write to 
CO,., 861 Broapway, Naw Yor«g. 

Oldest bureau for. securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the - 


Srientitic Anericun 


boo i eirenlation of any scientific paper In the 
world. ae illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Ween $3.00 a 
ear: $1.5) Seat ene Address, MUNN & COw 


UBLISHERS, 361 Bruadway, New York City. 


L. BLOOM, 
Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, 

RUBBERS, &e. 
dates’ Fin Shoes a Specialy. 


neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, 
..Photographer, 


- g18 Washington St., 
| | HUNTIGNDON, PA. 
J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 
Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
L. NORRIS & SONS, 


Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


HARNESS, 


We use nothing but No. 1 Pennsylvania Oak 
| Tanned Leather.—Writé for prices. 


517 Penn Street. - . HUNTINGDON, PA.. 
Dr. G. L. ROBB, .: 


509 Washin_ton St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, | 
Confectionery, 


And Whoiesale Dealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 


512 514 and 5144 Washingion St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
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Dry Goods! 
Dry Goods! 


HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children's Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 





forward business, and people dealing with | 


us will have little cause for complaint. 












We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. : 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 


If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. ; 
If you want good iron force pumps see him. 
He does work everywhere see him. 

If you can’t see him write him. 


527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


CR. & W. B. McCARTHY, 


Cor. 7th and Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, = PA. 





The Cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 


Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 


Their aim is to give for every dollar, 
The Greatest Value Possible 


and they will take pleasure in showing 


you through their immense stock. 





©  L. W. ZERBY, 
Fo Welshmassr ant Jenle, 


_AND DEALER IN 


Se7—sSFinte Watches, Clocks, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta- 
cles, Hye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 
516 Penn St., | 
= HUNTINGDON, PA. 





W. H « SEARS, 


Dpoclalist 10 Lenses for the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. 


HAZLETT BROS., 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


D.S. LYNN, 


Reliable Dealer in 


Fine Shoes and Rubbers, 


402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 
BICYCLES, | 
SKATES, | 
OIL, HEATERS, 
Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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d. LL, RUPEAT, PRINTER, HUNTINGDON, PA. 








JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 





HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





a . i A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 


from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. | 

We can get you any book published. at pub- 
lishers’ price. . , 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 





OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 





K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and -H. B. Brumbaugh. 


Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uais and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 








hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper | 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
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Uppermost Quelities and Lowermost Prices in 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


AT 
HUGO MAYER’S 
Golden Eagle Clothing Store, 
Corner 4th and Penn Sts., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
In Juniata College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, -PA., 
Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in 
all its departments, Students may enter at any 
time during the school year of ‘Juniata College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information, address, 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 











E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, Pa. 


JOS. R. CARMON. 





JNO. A. PORT. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 


One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


GEO. W. BLACK, 


Repairs _ 





Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Spectacles, 


FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &c., 
Promptly, at low prices. 
41234 Pena Street, © NUNTINGDON, PA. 

, "New SHAY! 
vist DOC. SWIVEL’S “paton™® 
7 503 Washington Street. 
Laundry and Floral Departments Connected 
Flowers furnished for Weddings, Funer- 

als, etc., on short notice. 


M. L. SUMMERS, .; 
FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, ETC. 

Corner 5th and Penn Sts., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Jd. H. DALES. 
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JUNIATA ECHO 


Eprror, A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D. 


eA eee 
ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
CARMAN C. JOHNSON. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER, 
- DANIEL C. REBER. 
ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER, 
JOSEPH T. HAINES. 
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ne 
The JUNIATA ECHO is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 
Subscription price, (ten numbers) 50 cents. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. | 
Entered at the Post Office at Huntingdon, Pa., 
for transmission through the mails at second 
class rates. . 
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| Close of Volume 


This issue closes volume five of the Ju- 
niata Ecuo. Every reasonable effort 
has been made by those in charge of the 
management of the paper to make it 
worthy of the patronage that has been 
solicited for it, and a correct exponent of 
the purposes of those in charge of Juniata 
College, and the educational work of that 
growing institution. It has been a me- 


-dium of communication, for those en- 


gaged in the active duties of the college, 
with those who are interested in knowing 


of the progress being made, and who 


ought to be interested in every advance- 
ment, and willing to aid when their aid 
may be made available to that end. 

In taking a retrospect of the course of 
the Ecuo, and noting what it has achiev- 
ed, we are not inclined to criticise .our- 
selves severely, in view of the compara- 
tively meagre support we have received. 
The work might have been done better, 
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but the help should have been more lib- 
eral, from all sources; however we are 
not discouraged, in our work, but look 
hopefully to the future, and, in view of 
the magnitude of our responsibility, we 
turn to you who have encouraged us by 


your patronage, and help, and ask that 


you enlarge your efforts, in order that 
our field of labor may be broadened and 
the influence of the JuNIATA EcHo in 
promoting the noble work of Juniata 
College may be greatly enlarged. 

We record our plea in advance, for the 
sympathy, influence and patronage of 
every old subscriber; and we desire 


through you to enlist much new energy, 


and secure many new and zealous work- 
ers. Our cause is just, our objects 
worthy, and the end for which we labor 
must be a glorious fruitage. Weare will- 


ing to make sacrifice of time, energy, 


money, and what ability God has vouch- 
safed, not expecting personal remunera- 


-tion, that the benefit may come to those 


who are coming this way to take up our 
imperfect work and perfect it; but it must 
not be expected that we labor on without 
the encouragement that we might reason- 
ably expect from those who have already 
had the benefits of our labor, or who shall 
reap the harvest we are sowing. There- 
fore, we ask that each one renew the 
subscription for 1897, and with the re- 
newal send one or more new subscribers. 
The number of copies to be issued in 
January 1897 will not be far in excess of 
the number of subscribers; and it would 
be a regret if any one should fail to re- 
ceive each number by neglecting to sub- 
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scribe early. 
Ecuo better than ever heretofore, and 
we ask a liberal support. 


All regular subscribers, or those who 
have been on our list for Vol. 5, and find 
that any of the numbers are missing, can 
be supplied, as far as our back numbers 
will reach, if they will notify us at once. 
We think the Ecuo is worth preserving 
by all those who are interested in the 
work of education which it advocates. 


Prof. W. J. Swigart was selected by 
the Ministerial Association of Hunting- 
don to preach the Thanksgiving sermon 
this year, and his was a great sermon. 
We had prepared a sketch of. the dis- 
course with selections, but it is crowded 
out of this issue, but will appear in the 
next number. 


A. few complete sets of the numbers of 
the Junrata Ecuo, for 1896 can be had 
at the regular subscription price of fifty 
cents, if applied for soon. 


EDUCATION OF CYRUS. 
"SI. 


In the study of Cyrus the Great, King 
and founder of the Persian monarchy, the 
student of history touches upon a vital 
epoch in the history of three nations— 
Persia, Greece, and Israel. Cyrus was 
the child of prophecy and the king of 
history. His greatest achievement was 
the liberation of the Jews. His biogra- 
phers are Herodotus and Xenophon, the 
Greek historian and the Greek Roman- 
cer. : | 

The birth of Cyrus was foretold in a 
dream to his grandfather, Astyages, who 
gave him over to his chief servant, Har- 
pagus, with orders to put him to death. 
Instead, the young man was given to a 
herdsman who brought him up with his 
own children. Cyrus soon conquered 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, PH. D., 


We expect to make the 
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his grandfather’s forces and -became 
king of Media and Persia. In 546 B. C. 
he conquered Croesus, the famous king 
of Lydia and 538 B.-C. he invaded Assy- 
ria, capturing Babylon, and putting to 
death the king, Labynetus, the Belshaz- 
zar of Daniel. This remarkable achieve- 
ment was foretold by the writing on the 
wall. In an attempt to conquer the east- 
ern world he was slain, 529 B. C. 

Xenophon, who tells the story of his 
education in a charming treatise called 
Cyropaedia, was himself a remarkable 
Greek. Born about 444 years B. C., at 
the age of twenty hk vas in the battle of 
Delium, where he w:- thrown from his 
horse and was in imminent peril when 
Socrates took him upon his shoulders and 
carried him fully a mile. Xenophon re- 
mained a true friend and disciple of Soc- 
rates during life, and in the famous 
Memorabilia defends his teacher against 
the charges that led to his tragic death. 
He died about 355 B. C. 

The Cyropaedia was written by Xeno- 
phon asa romance. It does not give a 


_true account ot the life of Cyrus, but 


uses Cyrus as a center around which to 
cluster all the influences of a perfect 
ruler in a perfect State. 

The immediate cause of this treatise is 
to be found in the decaying condition of 
the Greek State in the days of Plato and 
Socrates. The Sophists, under the lead 
of Anaxagoras and Socrates, had come to 
Athens at a time when the young Greek, 
for twenty years disciplined to love his 
State asa perfect State, was struggling 
to reorganize the State after more demo- 
cratic ideals. The Sophists were skilled 
in disputation and the younger members 
of the State eagerly followed these dis- 
cussions in order to acquire power to 
justify self-assertion. The power thus 
acquired was unfortunately turned 
against the State and as the individual 











grew the State decayed. The triumph of 
democracy in Greece meant the downfall 
of the State. Xenophon loved the State. 
He was an old Greek, and joined with 
Pericles, Socrates, Plato, Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes to draw the newer demo- 
cracy of Greece back to the old Greek, 
the Greece of ancient worth and wealth, 
of aristocratic rule, and of State idolatry. 
To the Greek Cyrus was a type of great- 
ness and his career was universally ad- 
mired. Xenophon took advantage of 
this admiration to portray old Greek edu- 
cation, life and government in Persia, in 
the days of Cyrus the Great. 

Properly to understand Cyropaedia one 
ought to be familiar with the Lycurgan 
code in Sparta and the admirable system 
of old Greek education in Athens, for 
Xenophon practically makes these the 
basis of the system of education employed 
for Cyrus. Xenophon says that most gov- 
ernments allow each individual to edu- 
cate his children as he pleases, and the re- 
sult is that in advanced age they live as 
they please, and the government must, to 
restrain them, pass a long array of pro- 
hibitory laws against stealing, plundering, 
house breaking, assault, adultery, treason 
and such offences. In Persia, by antici- 
pation, the State provides against all con- 
duct that is low and mean. To this end 
an Agora, called The Free, is established. 
It is an aggregation of palaces for king 
and magistrates, surrounded by a large 
open court on all four sides. These 
open courts are required to be free from 
all merchandising, and quiet. In them 
the education of the State is conducted. 

The north court is reserved for boys to 
the age of fifteen; the west court for the 
youths to the age of twenty-five; the east 
court for the men to the age of fifty, and 
the south court for the elders over the age 
of fifty. 

Over each of these courts are twelve 
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State. 
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presidents; those over the boys, from the 
class of elders, those over the youths, 
from the class of men, and those over the 
men and elders, from the latter class. The 
boys and men attend in the day, the 
youth at night in light arms, and the 
elders when convenient. . 

The boys, attending this public school, 
are taught justice and learn self-control. 
Mock trials and real ones occur to train 
the boys in lessons of honesty, truthful- 
ness, and gratitude. These lessons are 
powerfully emphasized by the noble con- 
duct of the elders in charge of them. 
The youth are known. as cadets or 
ephoebi. ‘They pass ten years around the 
courts at night to learn self-control, self- 
restraint, and devotion to the State. In 
the day they hunt with the king half the 
time,—the favorite exercise being to 
search for the wild boar in the remote 
forests. This accustoms them to hard- 
ships and makes them by anticipation 
ready warriors. 

The men are the soldiers and officers 
of the State and practice loyalty to the 


' State. 


The elders are the real heroes of the 
nation. They never fight away from 
home and at home only in defense of the 
They are the judges and arbitra- 
tors in public and private matters, they 
choose all officers, appoint teachers, and 
expel from the State all unworthy youth 
and men. ‘This expulsion dishonors its 
victims forever. 

It will be seen that, like old Greek, 
this system is purely political. It makes 
no provision for women, but in his 
Oeconomics a scheme of education for 
the young wife is set forth, the husband 
being the teacher. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add any 
comment upon this ideal, which next to 


-Plato’s is perhaps the most comprehen- 


sive heathen ideal ever formulated. It 
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was written to save Greece from the crimes 
of democracy. It failed, as all great 
ideals fail that ignore the personality of 
their ideal. We can not be educated into 
any ideal that is impersonal, whether we 
call that ideal State, the universal, the 
unknown, whole truth, Gods, or by any 
other designation. The very heart of all 
progress depends upon movement to- 
wards a single, personal, responsible, ef- 
ficient, and perfect life. We have found 
that lifein Christ. Education must be, 
like theology, Christocentric. It is fortu- 
nate in this land that we have divorced 
.church and State. It is more fortunate 
that we have kept our personal religion, 
the worship of the true God, as the ideal 
of our education. In education the State 
moves upwards into religion,and henceour 
* elementary schools are secular, our high- 
er schools religious. It must beso. As 
the individual grows into a partial reali- 
zation of his ideal he must grow more re- 
ligious, to realize his ideal he must be- 
come wholly like God. Life here thus 
becomes the kindergarten and the ele- 
mentary school. In heaven we shall re- 
alize the university career of the soul. 
We shall know as God knows. This is 
life’s inspiration. , 


POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 


A class production by a member of the Senior 
Class in Rhetoric. 


LIBBIE ROSENBERGER. 


The human race has always been over- 
shadowed by the dark cloud of supersti- 
tion. Heredity has made it impossible 
for us to see through this impenetrable 
cloud and to behold in the mysteriously 
clothed interpretations of our forefathers, 
_ the true and commonplace. I will allow 
that we have made some progress in dis- 
pelling the mist by not admitting that we 
are, in the least, superstitious, and by re- 
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peatedly ridiculing those old ideas of our 


forefathers, especially of those who came 


from Germany. — | 

Though we do not admit that we be- 
lieve in signs we invariably warn the per- 
son who overturns a salt-shake at the ta- 
ble, and gets a few grains of salt on the 
tablecloth, that he will be sure to have a 
quarrel with hisneighbor. When a fruit 
tree blooms the second time in a season 
we want to see if the old sign, that a 
death will occur in the family within a 
year, will come true.. | 

In the still hours of night when we 
hear the singing of the little ‘‘Tick-tacks’’ 
as they are courting one another, in the 
ceiling above us, we unavoidably think 
of the legion of phantoms that they are 
endeavoring to call out upon us, or of 
the death that they foretell for some mem- > 
ber of the family. Of course we do not 
believe that either of these things will 
happen to us, but we cannot help think- 
ing about the experiences with these 
ghostly figures, which some old woman, a 
constant, half-welcome, visitor inthe home 
has told us. We are very much grieved 
when we break a mirror, as some people 
say it is a sign of death, and rocking an 
empty chair will surely bring death to its 
owner; and the baby’s cradle must not 
be rocked when baby is not in it lest 
early death be her fate. Wetry to ig- 
nore the old ideas, that an eclipse of the 
sun will bring a famine or a drouth upon 
the land; that of the thirteen at the table, 
at the wedding feast, one will be a trai- 
tor; and that ignes fatui are the lanterns 
which evil spirits or witches carry about. 
Yet we do not mind hearing some one 
tell these stories while we sit around the 
hearth, at twilight, before the lighting of 
the lamp, and before the replenishing log 
has been placed upon the few dying em- 
bers in the fire place, embers from which 
strangely blue blazes strike out during 
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each interval, when the wind gives a 
mournful sigh around the house. 

The lack of christian culture in a man 
is a very great source of superstition. 
The savage had strange beliefs concerning 
his ‘‘other-self’’, of whose image he would 
sometimes get glimpses in still, clear 
streams of water as he looked into them. 
His shadow he conceived to be the em- 
bodiment of his ‘‘other-self.” He 
thought that this ‘‘other-self’’ continued 
his existence after death, and would need 
all the articles which had conduced to 
his comfort while in the body. The 
““other-selves’’? of the food, clothing and 
cooking utensils, he thought, would be 
used by the “other-self’ of the body. 
One of the lowest forms of savage relig- 
ion is that of Ancestor Worship; the spir- 
its of the dead are thought to be gods. 
The well-being of the kindred is thought 
to be guarded by the departed; the in- 
terests of a tribe are guarded by the de- 
ceased chief. That the white race has 
also passed through this stage of culture 
we have abundant testimony. Passages 
in the Bible indicate that this was one of 


the forms of idolatry into which the He- 


brews fell. Fetichism is another promi- 
nent form in which superstition manifest- 
ed itself. The spirit of the departed is 
thought to take up its aboce in some ma- 
terial object. In this as in Ancestor 
Worship the belief survives even in our 
higher stages of culture; and one may 
find a form of Fetichism, witch-craft and 
magic, where he would least suspect it. 
A potato carried in the pocket to ward off 
rheumatism is a fetich; and the horse shoe 
over the door for good luck is another. 
Superstition comes from the devil and 
is one of his strongest holds on humanity. 
The fact that we enjoy hearing of the 
dealings of witches and of evil spirits, 
through their agents who practice the 
black art, says that we ourselves are, to 


a certain extent, in league with these 
evil spirits. _Wedo not trust our lives in 
God’s care when we allow our acts to be 
influenced by these superstitious ideas. 
The sooner the world becomes truly 
christianized the sooner superstition will 
flee from us. | 


THE GREATEST MAN OF THE WORLD. 
CARMAN C. JOHNSON. 


— Of all the men who have played histo- 
ry upon the world’s stage, Caius Julius 
Caesar may fittingly be called ‘“‘Greatest.”’ 
' That man is greatest who has perform- 
ed the most widespread and most lasting 
service for humanity. Wherever an in- 
stance can be found in which one in pow- 
er has sacrificed himself and personal 
glory for the good of the body politic, it . 
should count favorably in the estimate of 


his greatness. Of benefactors to the hu- 


man family, there have been many; but 
who will place his hand upon a greater 
than Caesar? He it was who stood as 
the only possible barrier between barba- 
rism and that civilization which was the 
result of all previous civil and internation- 
al confusion, saving at least the life 
stock, though diseased, for the grafting 
of that better and higher state of civi- — 
lization which was soon to be presented 
tothe world. Whata difference between 
the real condition of the Roman civili- 
zation, tired and despairing over the in- 
efficiency of its multitudinous deities, 
well prepared for the reception of the 
Christian religion, and the condition 
which might have been had not Caesar 
checked the invasion of the barbarians! 
This is the most wide spread service 
which has ever been performed for man- 
kind, by the individuality of one man; 
and its lasting quality is too closely 
linked with our faith in the religion of 
Christ, to admit of any doubt. Many are 
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the occasions of his personal retirement 
into oblivion, almost, when honors were 
tickling the very palms. Going into Gaul 
for eight long years rather than fighting 
it out with Pompey in Rome, when he 
could not help knowing his own superior- 
ity over Pompey; refusing the crown 
which the selfishness of any man would 
crave; proposing a cessation of all hostili- 
ties between himself and Pompey; and of- 
fering to give up all authority if his rival 
would do likewise, all attest his self-sac- 
rificing nature when he felt that the 
good of the many would result. 

The ‘‘greatest man of the world’’ must 
have been a man of the state rather than 
of religion or of learning. This we will 
not attempt to prove, assuming that a 
statesman of the rank herein spoken of 
is in a position to be of more benefit to 
mankind than is a churchman or a schol- 
ar of the highest distintion. 

Our hero must have been a central 
character in history in point of time; for 
he thus poses as the product and heir of 
all of the past; and hisinfluence must ex- 
ert itself upon the peoplesthat follow him 
even to the present day. No man before 
Abraham can be considered, nor can one 
_ between him and the Ptolmies enter into 
our inquiry; for, first of all, the pat- 
riarch stands out as the first historical 
character recognized by both sacred and 
profane writers; and again, the great men 
of those times lived in a sphere too small 
totest a man, and their deeds might be 
great only in the light of their contem- 
poraries. Then it would not be fair to 
choose or set apart anyone who came into 
prominence after Christ had introduced 
his religious system, for then the condi- 
tions which determined the conduct of 
men and of nations were entirely changed: 
generally speaking, it was more likely 
that an extraordinary character would be 
better appreciated after this religion was 
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fairly operating in men’s hearts than be- 
fore; and so the greatness of a man in 
this period, as compared with that of a 
man before the Ptolmies is apt to be un- 
duly magnified under the light of 
changed conditions. Then too, as the 
known world was hardly large enough 
for the thorough trial of a man in power 
before, so in this latter time its scope was 
too great to be influenced by one man 
during his lifetime. In view of these 
things, the circle of our inquiry becomes 
quite limited, and the number of possible 
candidates for the honor herein proposed 
becomes greatly lessened. Rome without 
the least dispute must have the honor of 
this one man’s citizenship, and the crown 
lies among three men; namely, Caesar, 
Pompey, and Augustus. The foremost of 
these must necessarily have been greater 
than the last, for was he not the creator 
of his grand nephew; and was not Au- 
gustus simply the capstone of a monu- 
ment of which Julius was the base and 
shaft? | 

The fact of Pompey’s final surrender to 
his own selfish desires, regardless of the 
flood of disorder which he could net help 
but know would come upon the state, 
and regardless of the friendly confidence 
which Caesar had placed in him, expect- 
ing to have his name proposed for the 
consulship by Pompey, conclusively set- 
tles the question between Caesar and 
Gnaeus Pompeius. In support of the 
premises of this paragraph, may it be 
added, that the centre from which the 
influence of this greatest man, whoever 
he may be, was felt, must have been the 
geographical centre of the civilized world. 
This is axiomatic, in view of his thus be- 
ing able to touch, with more nearly equal 
force from centre to circumference, those 
institutions which composed the make-up 
of human economy. And he himself 
must have been largely instrumental in 
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determining the centre of his sphere and 
the extent of his circle, for in this he 
must have possessed universal knowledge 
and must have exercised broad judgment 
setting, as he did, the boundaries between 
the savage and the citizen. How won- 
derfully the history of the world revolves 
around the one man Caesar. 

This maximus virorum must either 
have saved his country, his people, or 
his empire from destruction and deteriora- 
tion, or he must have infused life and 
progressive spirit into a civilization that 
had halted in its advancement and was 
resting upon a common plane of lethargic 
peace; or he must have both preserved it 
and advanced it. Of Caesar’s claims as a 
saviour of not only a nation, a people, or an 
empire, but of the entire world, we have 
already spoken. As a reformer he was 
equally matchless. For this, one has but to 
refer to his organization and government 
of the semi-barbarous Gauls and Germans 
into peaceful and quiet Roman colonies; to 
his nine days’ dictatorship, during which 
he checked both the greed of the nobles 
and the dissatisfaction of the peasantry; 
and to the marvelous schemes of improve- 
ment in the laws and institutions of his 
country, which he proposed after he had 
proved to the world that what it most 
needed was a master spirit. 

And now was Caesar ambitious? This 


* question is the only one that stands be- 


tween him and his proposed title, in the 
minds of most people. Yes, he was am- 
bitious, ‘“but nobly so.’’ But further; 
ifa man has been ambitious for his own 
ends, and yet has seasoned that ambition 
with nobleness, not allowing himself to 
become the primary issue in a question 
between self and state, such conditions 
should accrue to his credit rather than to 
his discredit, when his greatness is to be 
determined. The fact that the instigator 
or promoter of any reformation will be- 


come an extraordinary sharer in the 


_ praises and rewards which follow the suc- 


cess of his measure, is not necessarily a 
proof of that individual’s selfish ambition. 
There is, clearly then, an ambition which 
might be classed as a mental propensity 
of the baser sort, and the possession of 
which would debar a man from receiving 
the title of ‘‘Greatest’’ from the Parlia- 
ment of the world, Butas truly, there is 
that other and more noble ambition, by 
far, which, although it may seek self- 
gratification, never enjoys a triumph at 


the expense of one or many men, and 


which as a mental inclination of the bet- 
ter sort should never be entered as an ob- 
jection to the crowning of any man. 
Caesar’s ambition was of this latter kind. 
He could not but know what all men ac- 
knowledged, his mastership of the world 
and his superiority over all men whom he 
had ever met. With the power of abso- 
lute dictator reposing in the nod and beck 
of his head what was more natural to his 
humanity than a desire to have legalized 
that which actually existed in. practice. 
And with it all how wise he was! It is 
plain that he regarded the will of his sub- 
jects; for if he had possessed such an in- 


ordinate desire to be king, he would have 


mustered the force which he never had 
failed to command, and would have con- 
summated his coronation. But rashness 
of this sort was not like Caesar. He de- 
sired that his subjects might feel their 
weakness and inability to carry on a de- 
mocracy, and that they wouldagree to his 
kingship from the standpoint of best 
policy. The fa&t that he inwardly felt 


willing to take the crown from Mark An- 


tony is no proof of his smallness, but 


the fact that he refused it is evidence of 


his greatness. His bringing together of 
Pompey and Crassus, two men whose self- 
ishness is well known, and to each of 
whom Caesar was a personal friend, des- 
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pite their enmity for each other, proves 
him to have been the patriot of the trium- 
virate, and shows that he had laid aside 
his personal elevation in the hope that he 
might thus establish peace and order be- 
tween the factions of Rome, by reconcil- 
ing its two discordant leaders. | 
Last of all, Caesar was the most pat- 
riotic man of histime, hence of the world. 
His patriotism is closely allied to his no- 
ble ambition. One has but to notice the 
conduct of this great man in comparison 
with that of Pompey, after both had re- 


ceived the appointments upon which thev 


had agreed at Lucca. Caesar went’ to 
Gaul and fought hard and manfully, do- 
ing all for his government and for the 


world that naturally followed his suc- . 


cesses. Pompey remained at Rome, 
nursing his own little popularity into a 
full fledged enthusiasm for himself, by 
pandering to the base tastes of the lower 
classes, by making those tastes yet lower, 
and by pulling the wires of political ma- 
chinery for himself as against Caesar, 
whom he had sworn to respect. But 
Caesar never broke confidence with a 
friend, nor did he ever trample upon the 
laws of his people, until they themselves 
had buried those sacred tenets beneath 
their wickedness, After the ‘‘die was 
cast,’’ all Italy stood still, shaking with 
fear at the approach of the conquering 
legions of Caesar, anxious for their lives 
and their property. All this was unnec- 
essary: Caesar never stooped so low as to 
punish a personal injury, for: he recog- 
nized no such. He did not delight in 
the murder of his greatest rival, nor did 
he indulge in such horrors as the pros- 
criptions of Sulla and Augustus. He 
was ‘‘greatest’’ upon every occasion of 
great movement, and so thoroughly had 
he done his work, that his violent death, 
followed by propositions of revolution, 
could not undo the labor of his master 


mind. If fate did not mark him for dis- 
tinction, it at least cast the mould of his- 
tory with his like for a pattern. 


BIBLE TERM ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR 1897. 


As has been said before, the primal ob- 


ject in the organization of the Juniata 


College was that our own people might 
not only have a place where they could 
go to be educated free from adverse sec- 
tarian influences, but where they could 
be under the teachings of our own people, 
and where they could receive,.in con- 
nection with a literary and scientific edu- 
cation, such religious knowledge as 
would the better prepare them to fill the 
great mission of life in. whatever line of 
work they might be called. Asa foun- 
dation to this end, the Bible, from the 
very beginning, was made prominent 
among the books for study. And from 
year to year the need of this line of study 
was intensified in the minds of the man- 
agement of the school: and measures were 
studied and taken to so enlarge this 
branch of study as would meet the grow- 
ing wants of our people, until those who 
could afford to take the regular courses 
were fairly well provided for. 

But there were classes among us that 
could not take advantages of the regular 
school courses. Many of our ministers, 
Bible class and Sunday school teachers 


and workers who needed systematic Bible © 


study, drillin public reading and speak- 
ing and help in formulating matter for 


public addresses and sermons, etc.,- 


had neither the time nor means to take 
reguiar courses in literary and Bible 
work. For the special accommodation 
of these classes the idea of holding Bible 
terms was conceived, and on the 24th of 
February 1890, the first one was opened 
in the Juniata College with an attendance 
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of five brethren and two sisters from 
abroad, supplemented by a small local at- 
tendance. Since then a term has been 
held each year with enlarged attendance 
and increased interest. The scope of the 
work has also been enlarged so that those 
who now attend have the privilege of 
pursuing any line of work that they may 
wish that will be helpful to them in any 
of the different fields of Christian work. 
And those who will attend from year to 
year may enjoy a course of religious train- 
ing that will be equal to that given in 
short courses in many of our theological 
schools. 

The term for 1897 will open on Mon- 
day, January the 18th and continue four 
weeks. 

During the term the following course 
of study will be pursued: The Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, Geography 
of Bible Lands, Exegésis, Bible Interpre- 
tations, Homiletics, Bible and Hymn 
reading, Sunday School work and music. 

During the evenings there will be ser- 
mons, Bible meetings and lectures. 

The expenses including rooms and 
beds, boarding, light and tuition, will be 
$3.00 per week. Fora less time than a 
week, 60 cents per day, or $12.00 for the 
full term. Considering the advantages 
afforded, these prices are very low, and 
there is no way in which you can spend 
the same amount of money and get so 
much in return. | 

All who are in any way interested in 
Bible and church work, old and young, 
are invited to come and enjoy the ad- 
vantages that will be afforded during 
these sessions in Bible work. 

The aged ones should come to get new 
inspiration in the Master’s work and to 
give encouragement and the advantage of 
their experiences to those who are young- 


- er and less experienced. 


Our younger ministers and church 


¥ 


workers should come that they may be- 
come more efficient in Christian work. 

Our Sunday school teachers and 
workers should come that they may be 
the better prepared to teach the lessons of 
the Bible in a way that will be interest- 
ing and profitable. : 

Every earnest christian sould aim to 
study the Scriptures that he may be able 
to give a reason for the hope within him, 
and do the work most needed in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. 

Churches having ministers who do not 
have the means to go should provide 
money to send them. It would require 
a very small sacrifice on the part of each 
member, to do this, and yet the help 
and encouragement thus given to the 
ministers would be highly appreciated 
and add greatly to the effectiveness of 
their preaching. 

The same would hold good in the Sun- 
day schools. Ifevery school would send, 
at least, one of its workers, a new life 
would be added to the schools and much 
better work would be the result. 

You may ask, will this pay? Perhaps 
not, in dollars and cents, but in making 
the schools a success for the church and 
the salvation of souls, it will pay ten-fold. 
Try it. 

To get the full benefit of the work, all 
should come at the opening and remain 
until the close. If there are those who 
cannot do this we would advise to come 
as early in the term as possible and re- 
iain until the close. _ | 

Those receiving a copy of this an- 
nouncement will please show it to such 
others as they may think will be interest- 
ed. Or better still, have it read in the 
churches and Sunday schools so that all 
may learn of the advantages offered in 
the Bible Term, to those interested in Bi- 
ble study and work. 

That we may be able to arrange for the 
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accommodation of all, as soon as you de- 
termine to come, drop a card, stating how 
many will be with you, and the date of 
coming. Address, | 
H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


J. H. Swan, ’92, is now principal at 
Mt. Union. He called to see us at the 
close of institute. 


Notice the article on the Education of 
Cyrus by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. This 
is something new. : 


W. C. Hanawalt, ’92, is a great help 
to the Ecuo, in gathering news, and in 
circulating our pages. 


Frank H. Eberly, ’94, has been re-elect- 
ed principal of the Fairview Schools, Lo- 
gan township, in Blair county. 


Graybill D. Bitzer was called home to 
attend the funeral of his grandmother, 
Mrs. Martin Bitzer, of Lancaster, Pa. 


Let us hear from you, all ye good 
hearted, enthusiastic Juniatians. Let us 


know of your existence, and also of your 
deeds. 


J. C. Sell, a former student at Juniata, 
has recently been admitted to the bar 
of Blair county, and has opened an office 
in Altoona. 


Jacob S. Wallace, of Aitch, Pa., said 
during institute week, that he expects to 
be a Junior next year. He made a short 
call at the college. 


Miss Annie Spanogle of Lewistown, 
spent a day with friends at the College, 
and was delighted with the late improve- 
ments to Students’ Hall. 


‘We were reminded of the early days 
of our school, by the late visit of Rev. 5S. 
D. Wilson, of Bellwood, Pa., he having 
been a student in ’76 and '77. 
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Many new students are expected for 
next term, and very few of those here 
now, will stop with this term; so apply 
for rooms, and join our company. 


Since the recent visit of Prof. Little, 
among us we almost feel that he is one of 
our own number, so closely did we be- 
come knitted together in friendship. 


W. J. Strayer was called to his home 
in Johnstown by the death of his brother, 
Ira, who had been struck by a train. 
The brother was about fourteen years of 
age. 


H. H. Brumbaugh has been elected 
superintendent of Broad-top township, 
Bedford county. Ina late visit here he 
manifested unquestioned loyalty for the 
school. 


John C. Reiff, accompanied by Mrs. 
Reiff, about a week before the close of 
the term, went to New Jersey to conduct 
a protracted meeting to last over the 
holidays. | 


Copies of the paper—Huntingdon 
Globe — containing Elder Swigart’s 
Thanksgiving sermon can be had by ad- 


dressing W. C. Hanawalt, and enclosing 


five cents. 


A. D. Garner and W. F. Valentine are 
conspicuous local institute workers in 
Closhing township, Blair county. They 
still speak praises for Juniata, and expect 
to return to complete the course. 


Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, Assistant 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, was 
elected a member of the American Public 
Health Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss Lucie Beachy, of Elk Lick, Pa., 
on her way to Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
where she expects to devote her time to 
the study of music, stopped in Hunting- 
don to visit her friends at the College. 
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J. I. L. Eisenberg, ’95, says that he. 


has charge of about one hundred and fifty 
little people in Royersford, Pa. He be- 
lieves teaching to be a noble calling, and 
hopes to return for the advanced course. 


The Seniors may well feel that they are 
not as other men are. ‘They take an ex- 
amination of three hours’ length every 
day, and that is the extent of their day’s 
labor. No more rushing examinations 
of forty minutes! 


O. LL. Hartle, ’95, Bradford, Ohio, 
writes; ‘‘I am still an advocate of Juniata 
College.’’ Earnest young people, all 
over the land, of this class, can do a 
great work in the communities in which 
they live, by advocating the claims of so 
good a school... 


Prof. F. H. Green,.a former member 
of the college faculty, and whom all who 
ever came into association with him will 
remember with pleasure, called upon his 
Juniata friends as he passed through 
Huntingdon on his way to the teachers’ 
institute of Cambria county. 


The exercises in the gymnasium are 
attended very regularly by the gentlemen; 
the ladies have not been doing so well, 
but we expect them to become quite en- 
thusiastic when they are allowed to take 
hold of the apparatus. As yet neither 
class has handled anything like a dumb- 
bell. 


The trustees, faculty, and students 
were well represented at the Ministerial 


Meeting in Altoona. H. B. and J. B. 
Brumbaugh, W. J. Swigart,and Charles 


Ellis, of our ministerial force, discussed 
topics; while William Beery, D. C. Reber, 
William Hanawalt and others, spoke in 
the Sunday school meeting. 


The Young Peoples’ Missionary and 


- Temperance Society decided at a recent 


meeting, to support one Armenian child 


in the orphanage of Smyrna. This 
movement resulted from reading the 
‘Life of Judson’? and the ‘‘Non-Such 
Professor,’’ in the college parlor, on Sun- 
day afternoons. 


Dr. Maltby of the Slippery Rock State 
Normal, came up to see us dtfring his 
stay in Huntingdon for Institute work. — 
He spoke very earnestly in the chapel ex- 
ercises, urging us on in our search for the 
truths of science, and insisting trpon a 
life devoted to God and his service, as 
the ideal of every true student. 


Mr. J. F. Kauffman called on Thanks- 
giving Day and spoke of the changes 
and improvements which have -taken 
place since the days of ’86 and ’87, when 
he was a student of the ‘‘old Normal.”’ 
Mr. Kauffman is now in business in Al- 
toona and will be able to make more fre- 
quent calls upon his friends in Hunting- 
don. 


Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, from time to 
time, gives us some valuable advice along 
the lines of hygiene. Lately he spoke 
directly of the care and use of the eye. 
His statement, that the eye is really a 


part of the skin greatly intensified, was 


somewhat startling to most of us; but 
more startling and perhaps more alarm- 
ing was the double fact that so few people 
have perfect eyesight and so many are 
constantly impairing that vision which 
they have, by acts of indiscretion. Stu- 
dents, so says the Doctor, look well to 
your eyes. 


Not long since, we were again tavored 
with a lecture by our friend, Howard 
Miller; this time he took for his subject, 
‘The Ruined Cities of Mexico.’’ The 
clearness with which we were fairly made 


~ to see these remains of an ancient civili- 


zation, was due to the cleverness and 
simplicity of the speaker’s style. Brother 
Miller says that he enjoys a day spent in 
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the quiet of our shool-home; but he may 
be assured that his visits are also enjoyed 
and appreciated by all who hear him on 
these occasions. Come again. 


The rite of baptism has been adminis- 
tered on several occasions to a number of 
the stu@ents, and quite a number of 
others have expressed themselves fully 
convinced of their need of this initiation 
into relationship with Him who died, was 
buried, and rose again, that the lives of 
his followers might be more abundant in 
their fruitage. There are many of our 
students, the influence of whom might be 
more helpful, and the daily tasks of whom 
might be less grievous, would they but 
decide to obey the voice of Him who 
speaks the words of welcome so often. 


Quite a store of clothing, shoes and 
hats has been gathered from the students. 
These articles will be placed in the hands 
of those who are in a position to see the 
needs of the needy, and who will thus be 
enabled to minister to their comfort. At 
the schools, above all other places in the 
land, should these broad principles of the 


- christian faith be so closely woven into the - 


warp and the woof of our national char- 
acter, that the age whichlis coming will be 
characterized by such temperate lives and 
such missionary zeal as have never before 
been known. Let us become even more 
energetic. 


The Young Peoples’ Missionary and 
Temperance Society has changed the time 
of its meeting to the last Wednesday even- 
ing of every month. In consequence of 
this a larger attendance upon these meet- 
ings has been secured and a more lively 
interest in the important themes of mis- 
sions and temperance seems to have been 
awakened. Indeed we feel that the time 
has almost arrived when some one of our 
number shall declare himself ready to go 
into the field as an active missionary. 
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We believe that the patient sowing will 
produce the sure harvest; and we await 
only the public declaration of him whom 
we know to be in our midst. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of our town has arranged an excel- 
lent course of lectures and entertainments 
to be given from time to time during the 
winter season. The course opened on 
the evening of November 28th with the 
illustrated lecture of Professor John B. 
DeMott; subject, ‘“The Python’s Egg.”’ 
All who heard it, speak of the vividness 
with which the points of this lecture im- 
press one, and of the personal application 
which the hearer unconciously makes of 
all the startling truths which this student 
of the brain has evolved. Professor De 
Mott spoke again on Sunday afternoon, 
and the appreciation of his talk can be 
measured by the size and interest of his 
audience: the Y. M. C. A. hall was full 
and the attention was ciose. We note 


the visit of Professor De Mott to Hunt- 


ingdon not only because we went to hear 
him, but because he manifested his inter- 
est in us and in our institution by coming 
to see us and by speaking to us in our 
Monday morning’s chapel exercises. It 
is truly an inspiration to listen to such a 
sincere, pure-minded man. 


Quite a revolution has taken place in 
the time and manner of conducting our 
literary meetings. The decision of the 
joint committee, to the appointment of 
which we referred in the last issue, was 
discussed and finally adopted at a joint 
meeting of the two societies, on Novem- 
ber roth. According to the provisions of 
this report, all public meetings of the so- 
cieties are held on Friday evenings, Wah 
neeta alternating with Oriental; and the 
private meetings of each society are held 
on alternate Saturday mornings at ten 
o'clock. These private meetings are pri- 
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marily for those whose experience in lit- 
erary exercises has not been so extended, 
and secondarily for those who are more 
thoroughly acquainted with the workings 
of the lyceum. The public meetings are 
primarily for the older and more exper- 
ienced members, and secondarily for 
those who have made themselves profi- 
cient by honest work in the private meet- 
ings. There are no society meetings on 
Saturday evenings, these evenings having 
been set apart as study periods. The 
new scheme promises to work admirably; 
indeed it has already been productive of 
good. Time is saved and more real good 
is obtained by the individual student. 


Thanksgiving was truly a day of 
thankfulness and rejoicing at the college. 
Indeed such good cheer as came to us on 
that day seldom comes to the average 
student. We began the day with early 
prayers and praises, remembering, as we 
all could not but remember, the many 
forms in which the goodness of God had 
been manifested in the lives of each and 
all. Many otherwise to be forgotten in- 
cidents of Divine intervention on our be- 
half, were recalled to our memory by the 
addresses of Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh and 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh. Most 
of the students and members of the facul- 
ty attended the union services of the 
town, at which time Professor Swigart 
preached the very strong Thanksgiving 
sermon which will be outlined in the 
next number. At 1:30 p. m. we assem- 
bled in the dining room; and here and now 
you will pardon the omission of the usual 
reference to the provision of food under 
which the tables groaned, turkey galore 
and all the etc’s.; for our eyes were filled 
with newer and even a stranger sight. 
It was, in short, the new silver service, 
' and now had we not reason to be some- 
what startled! The old iron knives and 


themselves admirably. 
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forks, with the brittania spoons, had dis- 
appeared and this beautiful silverware 
had taken their place. At the close of 
the meal, J. O. Good, ’96, arose and ans- 


_wered for us the question which we had 


been asking ourselves, and which 
no doubt has been revolving *in your 
mind, as you read this new feature of Ju- 
niata’s tables, whence came this silver ? 
For this surprise, and the beautiful gift, 
we are indebted to the kindness, and lib- 


erality of Mrs. C. C. Stull, Mrs. J. E. 


Rohrer, Mrs. J. F. Good, Mrs. J. F. 

Oller and Miss Oller, of Waynesboro, and 
Mrs. Mary S. Geiger, of Philadelphia, all 
of whom may fittingly be termed warm. 
and earnest friends of Juniata. Will 
these ladies accept, through us, the thanks 
of every student, professor and trustee of 
the College? In the evening the school 
attended the temperance meeting which 
was held in the First M. E. church of 
Huntingdon, upon the program of 
which there were a number of names from 
the college, in the music, speaking and 
reciting; and those named acquitted 
Upon the whole, 

the day was voted to have been a. happy 
one, and one long to be remembered. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
ORIENTAL. 
JOHN M. PITTENGER, Correspondent. 


Christmas tide is drawing near, 

All o’er the land sounds pure and clear, 

A sweet refrajn, 

The home ties severed, will soon be bound 
By the dear old fireside. And from around 
The hearthstone of many a home 

Will ascend purest strains. 


We have had but one public meeting 
and that was but one hour long. It was 
thus shortened to give our President, Dr. 
Brumbaugh, time to deliver a splendid 
lecture on Thomas Gray and his great 
Elegy. 
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Our present officers are: President, J. 
A. Zook; Vice President, J. T. Haines; 
Secretary, Sadie Ritchey; and Editor, J. 
M. Pittenger. 


Officers elect who will serve the first 
term of the next session: President, Lib- 
bie Rosenberger; Vice President, Jennie 
Hetrick; Secretary, Alice Beckley, Editor, 
Viola Workman. From present indica- 
tions, our next administration will be 
one of ‘‘woman’s rights.’’ We predict 
that it will be successful. 


Christmas is a time of gifts, joys and 
reunions. ‘The heart is glad then, above 
‘all other times. Weare apt to think of 
the happy events in our lives at this 
time. Toa student returning home from 
a session of hard work at his studies it is 
a season of rest and recreation. To one 
who has been a student at some time in 
his life it will bring back the incidents of 
happy days agone. 


It would have been our privilege to 
hold the first public meeting under the 
new administration of affairs had we not 
cheated ourselves out of it. Our sister 
society wisely accepted the good thing we 
rejected and had the honor of hold- 
ing the first public meeting. They had 
but a short time to prepare for it but they 
proved themselves equal to and worthy 
of the occasion. Peace and prosperity to 
her borders! 


On the evening of Nov. 14, after our 
literary program had been completed, 
Prof. Little, of Washington, D. C., was 
introduced to the audience by his co- 
worker and our esteemed David Emmert. 
Mr. Little is a fine artist and knows how 
to entertain with the crayon. Ashe did 
his sketching he recited some of Paul 
Dunbar’s beautiful poems. The audience 
tendered the Professor a vote of thanks 


for his excellent entertainment. He 
promised to return at some future time 
and give us another treat. 


Unto all Orientals, out from our dear 
home on the Juniata, we send greetings. 
Wishes and prayers fora Merry Xmas 
anda Happy New Year we send you. 
The old tents are still pitched and we have 
occasional skirmishes and battles on the 
same old battle grounds over which you 
fought. How glad we should be to have 
you all with us and engage in the con- 
flict! Elsewhere in our paper you will 
notice that a decided change has been 


made in regard to the time of holding our . 


meetings. Thus far we have held two 
private meetings, which occur, now, each 
alternate Saturday forenoon at ten o’clock. 
These meetings have not been so well at- 
tended as they should have been. It ts 
hoped that the members will be more 
prompt and earnest in their work here- 
after. | 


The Literary Societies _ 

The culture obtained by close atten- 
tion to the exercises of the literary socie- 
ties, of the school, cannot but prove help- 
ful in the future of the life of every stu- 
dent. ‘The work of the societies stimu- 
lates to greater efforts, and closer atten- 
tion to study; and thus secures more ad- 
vancement. It tends to create that in- 
spiration that an audience always arouses 
in a speaker, and fills the performer with 


-anenthusiam that cannot be had in any 


other way. Every exercise affords its 
own particular form of culture; in debate, 
of learning to state arguments clearly, 
and detect the weak points in those of 
an opponent; in oration, grace of manner 
and elegance of expression; in essay, the 
art of comulative effect; in recitation, 
true expression of thought and manner 
of author; in all to be original and ready 
when called upon to speak. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


It is said that the expense of making the 
Companion Art Calendar for 1897 was so great 
that had it been published in the usual quantity 
it could not be sold for less than one dollar. 
Four beautiful female figures are reproduced on 
four folding pages. Each figure is lithographed 
in twelve colors, being a true reproduction of 
the original water color painting, which was se- 


lected because of its excellence of design and _ 


charm of color and tone. The size of each of 
the four folding pages is 10% x 6 inches. 

It is by far the best piece of color work the 
Companion has ever offered. Both asa calen- 
dar and as a gem of the lithographer’s art, it is 
so attractive that it becomes a valuable addition 
to the mantel or center table of any room. It 
is given free to all new subscribers sending 


$1.75 to the Companion for the year 1897, who 


receive also the paper free from the time the 
subscription is received till January 1, 1897. 
Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, 
the Companion offers its readers many excep- 
tionally brilliant features. Fully two hundred 
of ‘the most famous men and women of both 
continents have contributed to the next year's 
volume of the paper. For free illustrated pros- 
pectus address, . 
THE YouTH'’s COMPANION, 
205 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The announcements made -for the Ladies’ 
flome Journal for 1897 are the most attractive 
that have yet been issued, for that excellent 
periodical. The range of subjects treated, and 
the character and prominence of the writers 
contributing, unite to make the /ournal a 


monthly source of pleasure and profit to every 


household into which it enters. It has no rival 
in any country. The Curtis Publishing Co, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


fable Talk has been a very welcome month- 
ly visitor to our home, each month during 
1896. It is full of timely suggestions, and gives 
menus for each month of the year which are 


a great aid to young housekeepers, and all 


matters of home interest are discussed in a way 
that is very helpful. Write to Table Talk Pub. 
Co.. Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample copy. 


We have not received the announcement: of 
the Household, Boston Mass., for 1897, but we 
know its worth so well that we feel we cannot 
too higly commend it, evenin advance. It oc- 
cupies a field peculiarly its-own, and fills it. 


* 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We club the Juniata Ecuo with the following 


periodicals at the prices named: 


Cosmopolitan, $1.00 both for $1.35 
McClure’ s, 1.00 ie 
Youths Companion, 1.75 om Sh Bas 
(when new subscribers to Companion. ) 
Ffousehold, 1.00 a a 1.35 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 1.00 pe ee 1.50 


We will club with any other paper or period- 
ical at liberal rates. 7 








(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—May 17, 1898. 

















Leave No. 2.|No. 4.|No. 6.{No. 8.[No. 10 
Fa MAPA. MTP. M.IPP. M.[*P. Mm. 
Winchester ......0.4......f ..... 7 2 
Martinsburg.......)......4...... 8 82 
_ Hagerstown ...... 0.2.2... 6 30; 8 48 
Greencastle.......4...... 651; 9 10) 12 
Mereerstare®. 2.4.5 iaesaaleoe eee 7 45 
Chambersburg.....]...... 712} 98 33 
Waynesboro ......J.....-f...... 8 00 
Shippensburg .....}...... 7 32) 9 53) 
NEWVING coos 52. c ba eees 7 51, 10 11 
CATS oh ed ova 8 16] 10 35 
Mechanicsburg... .j...... 8 431 6 50 
Dillsburg..........J...... 6 50} 9 30 
Arrive— 
Harrisburg.........)...... § 08) 11 15 
Arrive— AM{|PMIiIP™M 
Philadelphia ......4...... 12 17} 38 66 
New Vor oc... ccbiss 2 33: 5 538 
Baltimore..........)...... 12 20} 310 





Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun- 
day at 5.45 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.30 p. m., 3.45 p. m., 8.05 p. 
m., and stopping.at all intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. *Daily. fDaily except Sunday. — 


No. 1. {No.3 [No. 5.[No. 7.|No.27|No. 9. 


| | eas | eee 





Leave— ---f PM ftAM {AMI AM i pM i Pw 
Baltimore ......... 11 50} 4 55] 8 20) 11 40}. 4 4 
‘New York......... 8 001 12 151... .. § 30)...... 2 00 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20) 4 30) 8 23] 12 25)...... 4 49 

taAML*AMIFPMiftPM]...... *PM 
Harrisburg ........) 5 00} 7 55) 11 30) 3 451...... 8 15 
Dilisburg.....020.04...... 910) 1 30) 4 40)......4...... 
Mechanicsburg....| 5 19% 8 16) 11 50] 4 05)... _. 8 35 
Carlisle... 20.2... 5 40; 8 40] 12 131 4 281.00... 8 58 
Newville........... 6 05; 9 05; 12 88) 4 53l...... 8 21 
Shippensburg......) 6 23] 9 23) 12 57) 5 1B]... . || 9 40 
Waynesboro ...... 4.00... 10 40) 220) 6 10)......)...... 
Chambersburg..... 6 43) 9 45) 120) 5 351...... 10 00 
Mercersburg.......[...... W105) 5 43)... do, 
Greencastie........) 7 10) 10 10) 146) 6 OO}... _. 10 3B 
Hagerstown ....... 7 30) 10 32} 210) 6 25)...... 10 45 
Martinsburg......-[...... Il 16)...... OO ikea hia talen 

Arrive— ‘ 
Winchester.........] 9 OO} 1 45)...... 7 BS)... dee. 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a.m., 2.25 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 Pp. m., also 
for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations at 8.17 a.m., 
and 12.40 p. m. 

*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 


NORFOLK AND WETERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga. and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Hach department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap- 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 

and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 
' The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in a systematic manner in the vocal 
_ department. | 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. The ses- 
sion for this college year will begin January 18, 
1897; and those who are interested in its work 
and scope will be given further information 
upon application. 

{n the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
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ed, and its worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English ‘branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 
field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 


ments in the theory and practice of teaching 


are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures, | 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.”” Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefre receive, without 
examination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. ' Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because-of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing directly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The collection of books 
is rapidly increasing through donations and 
purchases. A fireproof addition to Students’ 
Hall is being built; and this when completed 
will form a safe receptacle for the accumulated 
wealth of books. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Winter term will open December 28, 
1896, and the Spring term March 22, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

IT. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna, 
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~ ONE PRICE 


Cash Clothier, 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Cheapest Clothing House 


_ IN HUNTINGDON, 
Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
516 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 
China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside ofthe largest cities and at city prices. 
We also catry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Junii- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 





DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 
Opera House Dentist, 
‘Special rates to Students Only. 

- PAINLESS EXTRACTION. | 





A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
523 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





° Scientifio American | 
Agency for 
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CAVEATS, | 
TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 
For information and free Handbook write to 
. MUNN. & CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 

Oldest bureau for securing patents in America; 

Every patent taken out by usis brought before 

- the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Screntitic Mivevican 

, Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 

world. Splendidly Ulustrated, No intelligent 

: d be without it, Weekly, $3.00a 

years $1.50 six months, Address, MUNN’ & COs 
UBLISHERS, $61 Broadway, New York City. 






-L. B. KLINE, 





DEALER IN 


Ots, siloes, Gaiters, Slinpers, 


RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 














grapher, 

518 Washington Sk, | | 
-HUNTIGNDON, PA. 
J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 
Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. NORRIS & SONS, 


Wholésale and Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


FLARN ESS, 
We use nothing but No. 1 Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather. —Write for prices. 


517 Penn Street, - HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Dr. G. L. ROBB, 
DENTIST, 


509 Washinzton St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c.. 
S12 514 and 51434 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON; - PA. 











HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 








We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 4 
( articles for birthday, wedding, and ¢ 
$ other gifts, to which we invite special § 
) attention. | 
AOL ALN Ppt. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA, 





JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 


If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. 

If you want good iron force pumps see him. 
He does work everywhere see him. 

If you can’t see him write him. 


527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. | 


C. R. & W. B. McCARTRY, 


Cor. 7th and Washington St., 





“HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


The Cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 


Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 
Their aim is to give for every dollar, 


The Greatest Value Possible 


and they will take pleasure in showing 


you through their immense stock. 





AND DEALER, IN 


Hing Watehes, Clocks. 


Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta- 
cles, Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens, 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 
516 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. . 
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W. H. SEARS, 





DUGCIALIST I Lenses for the Eyes. 


Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 





Glothiers and Furnishers, 


404 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





D.S. LYNN. 


Reliable Dealer in 


Fine Shoes and Rubbers, | 


402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 


C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 
BICYCLES, 
SKATES, | 
OIL, HEATERS, 
Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
CARMAN C. JOHNSON. 








BUSINESS MANAGER, 
DANIEL C. REBER. 
ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER, 
JOSEPH T. HAINES. 


The JuNIATA Ecuo is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 

Subscription price, (ten numbers) 50 cents. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. - 

Entered at the Post Office at Huntingdon, Pa., 
for transmission through the mails at second 
class rates. 


A Request 


Weare anxious to receive from those 
who know the value of thought helps, a 
number of short pithy articles on educa- 
tional matters, and especially relating to 
the good work going on at Juniata Col- 
lege. They need not be lengthy. We 
even prefer that they should not be so, 
but that they should contain the very 
best thoughts of the authors. Let not 
the thought be too much elaborated, but 
let the words and sentences be bristling 
with the burden of sincere earnest think- 


ing to help others think along the same 


lines. 


A Need Supplied. 


Prof. J. A. Myers was requested, by 
the trustees, some time ago, to purchase 
apparatus for the college, and there have 
been several arrivals of philosophical and 
other apparatus for the use of the school, 
the result of his purchases. As the needs 
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of the students increase steps are taken 
to supply the need, and this policy will 
be followed at Juniata until her equip- 
ment will be equal to that of the best col- 
leges of the country. Already the Op- 
portunities and advantages offered are 
far in advance of any other school in the 
land of equal age, that did not have an 
accumulation of wealth ready for its use, 
before its organization. Juniata College 
is a growth, a development in harmony 
with a growing need, from three to hun- 
dreds, and when young men and women 
are here, numbered by thousands, there 
will be no lack of equipment for their use 
in their special lines of study, or investi- 
gation. We say investigation advised- 
ly, for we are led, irresistibly to the 
conclusion that education, when pur- 
sued along the proper lines, is rather 
an investigation of the matters to be 
learned, than an acquirement by loading 
the mind with facts, and theories, which, 
as the history of the world has proven, 
have to be unlearned by the actual ex- 
periences during the years of application. 
The work of the schools leads up to grad- 
uation—commencement—then ‘the real 
education begins; the experiences and 
failures, the achievements and successes, 
are requirements along the lines of inves- 
tigation, that lead a step in advance of 
the pressing throng. They who build 
experiences into their work will be 
better trained than they who store their 
minds with supposed facts, and the theo- 
ries from which they are deduced, and go 
out to meet the bitter disappointments of 
their application in real living and active 
working. 
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Educational Helps. 


Our students, in common with those 
from other schools, have not gone out 
properly impressed with the educational 
values of the means employed as helps to 
study. The study of text books alone 
does not afford a broad culture, nor open 
up properly the avenue to liberal train- 
ing. ‘These can, at the best, be consid- 
ered in the light of ‘‘guide boards’ to 
direct the development of thought, and 
the course of study. It is not only pos- 
sible to become educated without the aid 
of text books, but it is a fact well estab- 
lished that some of the great scholars, in 
the different departments of human 
knowledge, have become more highly cul- 
tured and more broadly developed with- 
out the dependence on text books than 
Others of equal ability who adhered to 
their help. If there were no text book 
helps would education cease? In our es- 
timation that would mark an era of 
higher education, and broader training, 
than any that had preceded it. Then 
the more elaborate treatises'on all sub- 
jects would be mastered, and close inves- 
tigation stimulated that would lead away 
beyond the usual limits of attainment. 
Text book study is for the children in 
thought; but when a student breaks 
away from these and begins to consult 
the accumulated wealth on the library 
shelves, he will begin to measure his in- 
vestigations away beyond text books or 
text book leading, into a realm of broad 
culture and elaborate training. 


Thanksgiving Sermon. 


Itis always a pleasure to know of any 
distinction that comes to any of those as- 
sociated with Juniata College as workers, 
and especially to those who entered the 
work at its beginning, in the earnestness 
of their younger energy, and added to 


their resources as the needs of the work 
grew upon them; who kept abreast of 
those needs, and even ran ahead that they 
might lead the work. And see! They 
are all here, except those who were called 
from labor to rest, each active in the 
work of his department and broadening 
for more extended need. How we may 
grow if we will but lengthen our out- 
reach, and so we must do to grow, for 
ruts usually lead to the mire. 

There was a time even here when the 
preaching of a ‘‘Dunkard preacher’’ was 
supposed to be endurable only; but that 
too has changed, and the best sermons 
heard are thought out on ‘‘College hill,’’ 
or by those who have grown there as 
God’s need in His work has opened the 
way. It is admitted here that no better 
Thanksgiving sermon, that none so good 
and suited to the occasion has ever been 
preached here than that delivered by Eld. 
W. J. Swigart, Thursday, Nov. 26th. Its 
praises are voiced by those who know a 
good sermon and are broad enough to 
give proper credit. The Huntingdon 
Globe published the sermon in full, 
and says, ‘In the presence of a 
large and intelligent audience which filled 
the first M. E. church, Rev. W. J. Swi- 
gart of Juniata College, preached the fol- 
lowing strong Thanksgiving sermon.’’ 

We regret that its length makes it im- 
possible for us to give it entire. Prof. 
Swigart used the words ‘Let us 
come before His presence with thanks- 
giving.’’ Ps. 95: 2. 

He noted the authority of the civil pro- 
clamation as coming ‘‘with the very dic- 
tum of Jehovah Himself. The very 
prime element of thanksgiving is thank- 
fulness, appreciation of the greatness 
and goodness of our God.’’ He reviewed 
the thoughts of the year, of sadness or 
joy and said, ‘‘We do not need more 
blessings to complete our enjoyment, and 
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our good, and fill us with thanksgiving, 
so much as we need more appreciation of 
the blessings we already have.’’ He first 
reviewed our national, temporal blessings 
and described the abundance that has filled 
our fields until the products actually 
break through the fence and mature by 
the roadside. In speaking of the corn 
crop he says: ‘‘If one continuous crib 
eight feet high and four feet wide could 
be imagined that would hold this it would 
engirdle the earth. It might start onthe 
crest of the Rocky Mts., extend down the 
slope and across rivers and lakes, span 
the Mississippi basin, push up the Appa- 
lachian slopes and down again and across 
the Atlantic. Moving like an ancient 
glacier up aid down the reliefs of South- 
ern Europe, resting like Noah’s Ark 
on Ararat, on like a great caravan leav- 
ing a permanent track across the arid 
plains. A messenger of mercy, it would 
wend its way through troubled Armenia, 
and, let us hope, suhdue the blood-thirsty 
Turk. Like the great Chinese wall, it 
would (I think ) amaze the Celestial Em- 
pire. It would plunge on like a living 
and permanent relief train through starv- 
ing India. Then, like Leviathan, it 
would tread its way, as a floating, stand- 
ing ship for nine thousand miles across 
the Pacific, push itself to the Golden 
Gate and up the mountain slopes to the 
beginning, and then it would have to 
double track for a while. On top of this 
could be piled a foot or two of space with 
the other cereals. Beneath it a gutter, 
two feet deep could be filled with potatoes 
and other vegetables. On either side of 
it might be rows of hooks like pegs in a 
hat rack on which could be hung hams of 
pork, sides of beef, shoulders of mutton, 
fowls and fish, sacks of flour and bundles 
of dainties. We have the timber to build 
this and the iron to construct it, the cot- 
ton and wool to furnishit. We have the 


factories and mills to make it all; and, if 
it were really needed and practical, we 
have the genius and the skill, and the 
indomitable push to undertake it. We 
have all this in America, and could feed 
the world for a twelve-month. And yet, 
with all this people say we have nothing 
for which to give thanks, but complain of 
over-production and hard times.’’ 

Hie then, in an elaborate manner dis- 
cussed our ‘‘political and civil institu- 
tions,’’ .and the pacific result of the late 
hotly contested election, in which seventy 
millions of people were engaged—‘‘And 
even the turbulent waters and the heroic 
winds ; yea even the excited people obey 
him, and settle down with peaceful and 
submissive quietude under the star vigils 
of God’s love and care.’* 

Our ‘‘religious liberties,’’ were con- 
trasted with the fanatical intolerance of 
but a few centuries agone and the per- 
secutions of that time. ‘Think of this 
presecution also in the light of the pro- 
clamation of our Chief Magistrate, which 
calls us together to-day, sealed with the 
great seal of the greatest nation on our 
planet.’’ ‘‘The prime purpose of Thanks- 
giving is to give thanks to Almighty God, 
and I want to emphasize as a chief 
thought of my discourse to-day that 
among the chief subjects for thanks- 
giving is the fact we have a Thanks- 
giving.’’ 

Our “‘family and industrial blessings,”’ 
and calamities withheld received his at- 
tention at length. ‘‘After all, the truest 
life is the home and family life, the indi- 
vidual life. Next to the religion of 
Jesus Christ itself there is no other thing 
on which our happiness and good in this 
life so much depend, as on our homes, 


the one true refuge for man in this world, 


instituted by God, and sanctified as the 
one fit type of Heaven.’ 
He argued that the perpetuation of 
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our government depends more on the ob- 
servance of the golden rule.—‘‘As ye 
would that man should do to you do ye 
even so to them,’’ than upon any political 
issue of the time. And he discussed this 
view under the three heads of ‘‘Furnish- 
ing employment to our Citizens,’’ ‘‘Pa- 
triotism’’ and ‘“The Home Teaching of 
the Bible.’’ Under the first he madea 
strong plea for an ‘‘honest opportunity 
for every citizen’’ of the nation to earn 
an honest living, condemning the 
‘“‘tramp curse’’ as demoralizing and lead- 
ing to crime and pauperism. His ideas 
of ‘‘Patrotism’’ are of the Christian order. 
‘‘The truest patriotism we can teach is a 
ready submissiveness to righteous civil 
law, and a belief in a Supreme God, and 
the full inspiration of the Scriptures, 
- which constitute the greatest safeguard 
our nation can have and on which its 
very life depends. ‘‘Communism is the 
madness of idleness at the success of in- 
dustry. Communism and anarchism are 
the worst forms of treason, and I repeat 
are the great menace to our land. And 
communism and anarchism are the legiti- 
mate and natural offspring of skepticism 
and infidelity.’’ The discussion of the 
third head was an eloquent appeal for 
sincere devoted work in Bible Study, 
Sunday school teaching, in ‘‘a learned 
and earnest ministry, prayer meetings, 
young peoples’ meetings,’’ and he was not 
forgetful of parental training and the 
power of private Christian example in 
daily living, ‘‘If our homes are kept 
pure and the church active, our nation 
will prosper.’’ 

He urges that “‘to makeour own living 
and push something to success in this 
life; to work out our own salvation 
through Him that worketh within us 
ought to be esteemed the highest privi- 
lege accorded to a creature in the uni- 
verse of God.’’ 


EDUCATION AN ELEMENT IN COM- 
PLETE LIVING. 


M. G. BRUMBBUGH, PH. D. 


This is an age of inquiry. Men are 
standing under the stars and challenging 
the multiform world for an account of 
itself. We must know. Implanted in 
every soul is the vague wonder spirit 
which under the countless transforma- 
tions of thought is regenerated in the 
conscious spirit, able to give report of 
things, of self, and even in part of God. 
Shall man live in shadows? Shall his 
soul starve? Shall his spirit slumber ? 
The old pastor of a rural church was ac- 
customed to close his sermons by point- 
ing in turn to each member of the con- 
gregation saying, ‘‘Do you and you and 
you and you love God?”’ Educated ex- 
perience points a finger, too, saying, 
‘Do you and you and you, my readers, 
desire to know, to grow, to be men and 
women of full stature?’’ The Christian 
college is your safe retreat. This is the 
answer to the soul’s thirst and the crea- 
tor of lighsr spiritual yearning, such as 
shall be satisfied only in living for God 
and fellow-man. Education under 
christian influences leads to philanthropic 
living. 

We live ina commercial age. Does it 
pay? Weare not patient pupils even in 
this phase of life. It does pay, even in 
a commercial sense, to be educated. A 
man whoearns $1200 by his brain in a 
year has a $20,000 capital of increasing 
value and absolutely free from market 
fluctuations. But no man has ever yet 
been so foolish as to estimate in money 
the value of a mother’s love, a father’s 
solicitude, a friend’s devotion, a child’s 
trust, a soul’s sunshine. /[hese are 
priceless. These are treasures akin to 
God’s—gifts above man’s estimates. So 
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is education. We should consider it, as 
an element of spiritual power, a divine 
development, assisted by human agen- 
cies. 

The world needs scholars. ‘There is 
an absolute scarcity of good intellect. It 
is of such great value and is so essential 
to refined successes in life that no young 
man or woman should think of heginning 
a career without all the edi cation he or 
or she is capable of attaining. Do not 
allow any consideration to stand in the 
way. Remember that every day in 
school makes other and should make bet- 
ter every day lived thereafter. "Thesow- 
ing of today in intellectual fields means 
harvest forever. If you cannot see your 
way clear to enter your favorite college 
write its management for assistance. 
You need help. Ask for it. Be brave, 
honest, heroic. Do not allow the sun to 
go down on your indecision or on your 
indifference. 

How much broader, richer, deeper, 
happier, better your life might be! Edu- 
cation intensifies life, helps one to live a 
century in a decade, lengthens by mira- 
cle-lengths the shortening span of life, 
and aids the soul to climb on enlighten- 
ed experiences to the sky. It is man’s 
emancipation, fitting him for holiest of- 
fices and higher experiences. Will you 
£0 to college now? 


THE MAKING OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 
MARCUS. 


All the postage and revenue stamps of 
the United States are made by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at considerably less cost 
than under the former contracts with 
private firms. Very few persons, com- 
paratively, have seen the process as it is 
necessary for the visitor to be well intro- 
duced and to receive a special permit be- 


fore the desired privilege is secured. 
Skilled engravers complete a die or 
roll of steel showing a perfected postage 
stamp of the required denomination. 
This die is hardened, placed in a delicate- 
ly poised but heavy machine, and care- 
fully rolled to and fro over a plate of soft 
steel large enough to contain from 200 to 
400 impressions of stamps. This plate is 
numbered and next hardened and polished 
until ready for use in the hand presses. 
The paper now used shows in water- 
mark the letters U. S. P. S. vertically 
and horizontally. You can see a letter 
upon each stamp when holding it up to 
the light. The sheets of paper are care- 
fully counted and recounted before, dur- 
ing, and alter the printing, and every 
scrap of paper and every bit of engraving 
must be returned to the custodian before 
a single person in the great Bureau can 
leave the building. The sheets are 
wetted and deftly placed on a moving 
plate of steel which contains 4oo dies of 
stamps for one andtwo cent denomina- 
tions, and 200 for higher values. ‘T'wo 
such plates to a press are in continuous 
motion under a movable cloth-covered 
polisher and inker, while the quick final 
polish is given by rapid strokes from both 
the hands of a rapid man who draws 
them for cleansing over an apron and 
over a large piece of chalk at his left side. 
Quick eyes and dexterous movements are 
required of each man and woman at each 
machine. ‘The printed sheets are dried, 
flattened under hydraulic presses, and ex- 
amined. They are recounted and fed 
into an automatic gumming machine the 
width of the widest sheet. From this 
extends an endless belt over hot pipes, 
and through a boxlike enclosure, across 
alongroom. Here each sheet is auto- 
matically released from the clamps and 
piled into great stacks of crooked but 
valuable paper. After careful examina- 
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tion and recounting of the perfect sheets 
at each stage of the process, they are 
flattened and seasoned so as to prevent 
sticking together. In another great room 
the sheets are fed singly to the perforating 
rolls which makes the holes by which we 
separate the stamps. The sheets are fed 
lengthwise and crosswise of the sheet, 
when 400 stamps per sheet, and cross- 
wise when 200 per sheet. ‘The fragmen- 
tary sheets now contain Ioo stamps each. 
After a series of careful examination for 
defects, countings and recountings they 
are stored in great vauits and, as needed, 
packed and registered to postmasters, 
throughout the United States. 

Stamped envelopes and postal cards 
are made under contract in New Eng- 
land. 


GREEK CHARACTERISTICS. 


Accustomed, as we are, to look with 
wonder and admiration upon the men 
and deeds of ancient times, there are yet 
few occasions when we think of the par- 
ticulars of a national life which contribu- 
ted to their greatness. Perhaps this is 
partly due to the fact that poetry and 
history both present a sort of hero life— 
the statesman in the senate, the general 
on the battle field—and we cannot follow 
the actors to their homes nor know them 
there. ‘There are, however, traits of 
character which mark the Greek genius 
and ones which must have been univer- 
sal in order to leave such definite impres- 
sion upon literature. 

First, to look at the position of child- 
ren. The manner in which Spartan 
children were reared is often referred to, 
but Sparta cannot be taken as representa- 
tive of Greece in this respect. 
were considered worthy of but slight at- 
tention, and little provision was made 
for their education. One philosopher 
suggested that each small child should 


Youths: 


have three slaves to suppress his cries and — 
keep him out of the way of others, but it 
is likely that this philosopher was a 
bachelor and his opinion cannot be repre- 
sentative of a general feeling. For the 
sons of the wealthiest classes private. 
schools were provided and in them cus- 
toms originated which are still observed 
in our time. There were examinations 
with prizes, ‘‘show days’’ when public 
exercises were given in the presence of 
parents and friends, and prize essays were 
published, i. e. engrossed on stone tab- 
lets. These preliminary years must have 
had little interest for the active boy, but 
he soon came to a position which brought 
him into prominence and which gave him 
an opportunity to show forth his worth. 
To become a member of a gymnasium 
was to share in the pomp of religious 
ceremonies and to belong to an important 
corporation of the citizens. These youths 
had a special dress. They had a section 
of the theater reserved for them, and 
had their clubs for social life. At first 
the instruction given was mostly physi- 
cal, when the whole day was spent in ex- 
ercise or in leisure in the shades of the 
garden. later the study of Rhetoric, 
which was the foundation of Greek ora- 
tory, was made a prominent feature of 
the course, and. then followed the pre- 
dominance of Philosophy and of Music in 
its widest sense. The change from Rhet- 
oric to Philosophy was not made without 
great opposition, but those philosophers 
who cared for the esteem of the young 
nobles or who were ambitious placed 
their schools close to the gymnasia and 
by their discussions drew to themselves 
an influential following. This meant the 
weakening of the powers of eloquence, and 
while the number of the orators decreas- 
ed, it must not be thought that their in- 
fluence was wholly lost. The power of 
elegant speech was never lost, for a re- 
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presentative audience would listen to 
beautiful language as to music, and it 
was considered a pleasure to criticise the 
subtleties of expression and to be on the 
guard against any surprises which might 
unduly enthuse the crowd. But it must 
be mentioned that the change to theatri- 
cal and musical entertainments was one 
of the earliest signs of Grecian decay. 

In connection with the education of 
boys there is a striking feature of society 
—‘‘the peculiar delight felt by the 
Greeks in the society of handsome 
youths, and the attachments of this kind 
which were common all through §his- 
torical Greece.’’ The infusion of heroism 
and the development of unselfish friend- 
ships were the motives directing those 
who sought such associations, and so a 
part of a youth’s highest education was 
based upon these romantic attachments. 
These friendships when pure were safe- 
guards against many of the evils of the 
time; but our reason and sense of pro- 
priety object to the great extent to which 
these alliances were carried, especially 
when used for evil purposes as was the case 
sometimes. Parents were very careful 
about the kind of teachers employed, as 
is shown by the fate of Socrates, and 
their suspicions were sometimes with 
cause. The sceptical inquiry and intel- 
lectual keenness turned the youths from 
the old religions to politics, and the im- 
mediate followers of Socrates became dar- 
ing, unprincipled men, with the excep- 
tion of Plato, Xenophon and a few 
others; and so while the gain to the world 
from Socrates’ dialogues has been very 
great, the damage to his time was grave. 
The same was true of others who used 
this social privilege as a means to spread 
their influence or to accomplish some 
doubtful measure of government. For 
many there was no serious object in life. 
Menander and his followers spent their 


early years in debauchery and their later 
years in sentimental reflections and re- 
grets. The modern ideal of life and con- 
duct must not be applied too severely for 
they were not so business-like as we are, 
and things by us consigned to the luxur- 
ious or to a trained class of specialists 
were common attainments. A Grecian 
entertainer, whether statesman or gener- 
al, was expected to take a prominent part 
in the exercise of the festive arts which 
then animated society. 

‘The. position of woman in Greek socie- 
ty is disappointing to the student who 
looks for a high ideal among the Greeks, 
and it reveals a disposition quite at var- 
iance with their many noble traits. ‘The 
Greeks had no compassion for the weak; 
they were ruled by the law of force and 
not of right. In the home the woman 
was not “‘queen’’ and while the husband 
preserved an unnatural, dignified man- 
ner towards her, she was not entrusted 
with any important duties and she never 
attained the position or character of a 
Roman matron. That the law of might 
was ruling is shown by the way in which 
those were regarded who came under its 
power. The changes of fortune to which 
the classic Helen was subjected did not 
disgrace her. It was ‘‘misfortune’’ and 
nothing more was said of any woman 
who suffered such troubles. 

To account for some Grecian traits re- 
ference must be made toa pleasure in 
living, a joy in existence, which was al- 
most universal. They seized life in its 
wholeness and drew from it a full mea- 
sure of rational delight. Well developed 
bodies and keen intellects mark the 
Greeks as a race, and omitting the physi- 
cal, some of the higher principles are re- 
vealed which have been handed down as 
a noble heritage. A love of knowledge 
for its own sake first developed among 
them. There was the rare combination 
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of science and art, of reason and imagina- 
tion. Nothing was too insignificant or 
too familiar to awaken a response in their 
sensitive hearts and this application of a 
clear intellect to every domain of life was 
no small service rendered to the world. 

In contrast with the Eastern idea of 
united government is the Greek sense of 
personality. No tyrannies were con- 
genial to the Greek soil. ‘They came by 
consent of the people who were willing 
subjects, granting limited prerogatives. 
The Grecian idea of a free man did not 
imply freedom from restraint. They did 
not solve the question of national govern- 
ment vs individual rights, but they rec- 
ognized it, and displayed a power of ad- 
justment and flexibility to the needs of 
their time. 

No sketch of Grecian character would 
be complete without a glimpse at the way 
in which they united thought and action. 
Reason was a formative power, finding 
its completion in conquest. Greek 
thought did not spend itself in barren ef- 
fort. Wisdom and heroism, elsewhere 
found apart, were one. Pallas, the god- 
dess of war, was also the goddess of 
counsel. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Calvin Davis, student of last spring, is 
studying medicine in Philadelphia. He 
spent a few hours with us lately. 


The mother of Miss Irene Kurtz, our 
teacher in instrumental music, having 
spent some time visiting in the college 
has returned to her home in Ohio. 


Dr. G. W. A. Lyon has been elected 
critic and trainer for the Wahneeta So- 
ciety. We will be expecting some im- 
provements now, and already we have 
some reason to believe that we shall not 
be disappointed in our hopes. 


Provost C. C. Harrison, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has consented to 
spend a day at Juniata with President 
Brumbaugh early in May. 


D. B. Showalter, ’88, has just been 
elected President of the State Teachers’ 
Association, of Louisiana, and will have 
the honor of presiding in New Orleans. 


H. A. Jackson, a brother of Theodore 
of this school, and a graduate of the East 
Stroudsburg State Normal, spent a few 
days with us recently. He is teaching 
in Luzerne county. 


Mr. Oscar R. Myers, a graduate of Mt. 
Morris College, and at present a student 
in the Ann Arbor University of Michi- 
gan, spent a few days with us during the 
first week of the term. 


J. Allan Myers, '87 and Chalice W. 
Baker, ’91 visited us during the opening 
days of the Winter term. They are still 
pursuing their work along special lines, 
atthe University of Pennsylvania. 


Prof. J. A. Myers has purchased a fine 
equipment for the physical laboratory. 
Apparatus is arriving constantly. A set 
of lenses will be imported from Germany 
in time for the Spring term, 


President Brumbaugh is having some 
fine engravings of the choicest scenery at 
‘The Forge’ made in Philadelphia and 
the EKcHo may be able to offer as a sup- 
plement one or more of these art treas- 
ures. 


Quite an interesting letter was receiv- 
ed by the Wahneeta Society and read in 
one of its meetings, from M. T. Moomaw, 
who is stillin England. The letter was 
especially full of the minor details of life 
among the people into whose towns and 
homes he has gone. We will welcome 
him gladly on his return. 
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The Bible School has opened. We 
feared that the number would be very 
small this year, but quite a number have 
already come in, and more are now ex- 
pected. The doctrinal talks by Brother 
Sell are now in progress. 


Skating under the dire& supervision of 
the Faculty seems to be the chief form of 
pleasure and physical exercise at this 
time. No skating on the dam is per- 
mitted to students, so every precaution 
is carefully taken to prevent accidents. 


Harry D. Metzgar, ’96, has embarked 
in a journalistic enterprise, having re- 
signed his school in Bedford county to 
take charge of the Advocate and Herald of 
Salemville in the same county. Harvey 
S. Replogle, ’96 takes the place left va- 
cant by Mr. Metzgar. 


Prof. Ed. A Browning, principal of the 
Cumberland schools, Maryland, paid us 
a short visit recently. Prof. Browning 
was one of the teachers who attended the 
Pennsylvania Summer School, held at 
Juniata College, last year, and while here 
made many warm friends. 


Prof. I. K. Bechtel, paid a short visit 
to his friends at Juniata recently. He 
was a student here in the ’80’s, and was 
for ten years one of the substantial fac- 
tors of Iron City Business college. He 
is now connected with the New York 
National Building and Loan Association. 


Misses Lettie and Vinnie Shuss were 
called home on Friday to attend the 
funeral of their cousin John Forney, of 
Snake Spring Valley. Mr. Forney’s sad 
death was caused by accident. While 
grooming his horses on the morning of 
Jan. 12, he was kicked in the face. He 
was found unconscious, and died at noon 
Jan. 14, without regaining conscious- 
ness. 


We already miss the accustomed face 
of our esteemed friend and brother, Elder 
Oller of Waynesboro, who has attended 
all of the Bible Terms held thus far at 
Juniata, but who will not be with us this 
time on account of illness. We _ sin- 
cerely hope that he may soon recover. 


Mrs. E. C. Summers, widow of the late 
Col. E. C. Summers, the local authority 
on colonial and Indian history of the Ju- 
niata valley, has kindly consented to 
place in the library the fragment of the 
original Standing Stone, in her possess- 
ion. xor this most valuable historic con- 
tribution we are all exceedingly grateful. 


The close of last term was marked by 
a very old-fashioned yet very enjoyable 
sociable, in which nothing but talking on 
retrospects and prospects was in order. 
The card given by the Vice President as 
a souvenir of the term was certainly very 
neat, and everyone seenied to appreciate 
the kindly remembrance. 


Charles C. Ellis has just returned from 
an extended swing around the circle in 
Somerset County. He preached three 
sermons and held two educational meet- 
ings on this trip. Charles is capable of 
quite a good deal, in spite of the weather 
among the hills of Somerset; and what is 
more he always meets his audience with 
telling effect. 


The first term of ’97 has opened most 
satisfactorily. The dining-room is almost 
crowded, there being many more board- 
ing students than ever before in a winter 
term. Vigorous work is being done by 
some students along special lines, but 
most are entering the regular courses. 
The development of our higher courses is 
shown in the additional number of stu- 
dents in the classics and in the sciences. 
Only two of last year’s students have not 
returned. 
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George H. Irvin, ’94 spent his holidays 
in Huntingdon county, Pa. We were 
glad to meet him again and to hear of his 
success in teaching. He thinks that 
things have changed about the old 
school-house since he was here as a stu- 
dent. Well they have, and yet the spirit 
of the fathers still pervades the new peo- 
ple and the new place. May it ever be 
so! 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh is here as per 
announcement. His lecture course has 
opened, and large numbers are attending 
his classes. Although he heard of the 
book-donation only twelve hours before 
the time, yet he came into chapel with 
his splendid Temple edition of Shake- 
speare in forty volumes, and laid it on 
the stand as his contribution to the cause 
in which he is so much interested. 


Silas S. Blough, ’93, asks for a copy 
of Prof. Swigart’s Thanksgiving sermon, 
and says he has just recovered from a five 
weeks’ illness. He writes that his broth- 
er, E. E. Blough, who took Junior here 
in ’94, has just returned from Manassas, 
Virginia, with his bride. The Ecuo de- 
sires, if not too late, to join in the hearty 
well-wishings of all Juniatians, for the 
happiness of these young people. 


We were recently made happy on re- 
ceipt of a letter from our friend, W. I. N. 
Cox, a Business graduate of ’93. He in- 
forms us that he has a very desirable po- 
sition with Pullman’s Palace Car Com- 
pany, Pullman, Ill. He has a warm in- 
terest in Juniataand says, ‘‘I shall always 
consider your College as having been a 
great help to me.’’ Mr. Cox is a bright 
young man and an energetic worker, and 
we predict for him a prosperous future. 


William W. Cupp, ’90, is interesting 
himself in the development of a strong 
Juniata sentiment in Somerset county, 


and we wish him abundant success in so 
laudable an effort. To cultivate senti- 
ment favorable to a school as good and 
safe as Juniata College, is engaging ina 
good work, which will bring its reward 
in the consciousness of having performed 
a duty for others that will make their 
lives happier and more fruitful of good. 


A letter from Charles O. Beery, ’96, 
speaks very encouragingly of the south- 
land. Charles keeps closely in touch 
with his dima Mater by inquiring of his 
former teachers concerning text-books, 
methods, and other educational matters. 
There is no reason why one’s graduation 
should mean the breaking of all ties 
which formerly bound him to the school 
from which he was graduated. Indeed, 
the old ties should not only bind more 
closely, but new ones should be taken on. 


As the first year of the Echo’s new ex- 
istence has closed and the second is just 
beginning, we are receiving an encourag- 
ing number of complimentary letters 
from our friends and subscribers. They 
also order the paper for another year. 
We are not only appreciative of these 
kind words, but we hereupon resolve to 
make the paper altogether worthy of 
them. Remember that we still solicit 
the expression of your thought in our 
columns. 


The list of post-graduate students has 
been increased by the return of Frank L,. 
Myers, ’94, of Johnstown. How eagerly 
do we await the day when our halls will 
be busy with large classes of students in 
the Scientific and Classical courses! Ev- 
ery post-graduate, returning, means one 
more step toward the grand consumma- 
tion. Meanwhile our institution is grad- 
ually taking on collegiate orders. Here’s 
to the health and prosperity of the ‘‘Col- 
lege on the hill.’’ 
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The wedding of Miss Gertrude Myers, 
a former student of Juniata, and Mr. S. 
Edward McKee was the matrimonial 
event of Shirleysburg for the month of 
January. Among the one hundred and 
forty guests present, were Mabel Snave- 
ly and Howard Myers from the College. 
Professor Swigart officiated, and Miss 
Snavely played the wedding march. A 
great number of handsome and valuable 
presents was jreceived. The bride and 
groom will commence house keeping in 
the coming spring, on a farm near Shir- 
leysburg. 


A number of our active Christian 
workers have continued, during several 
years, to assist the colored people of 
Huntingdon with their Sunday-school 
and church services. The enthusiasm 
seems to be growing this year, and the 
number of attendants has also increased. 
William C. Hanawalt, John M. Pittenger, 
Hervey Keim, Elizabeth Rosenberger, 
and Zelda Hartzel, have been very faith- 
ful during this year in their assistance to 
these appreciative people. This is real 
home-missionary work; and the oppor- 
tunity for like effort may be found in al- 
most any town or community. — 


Emerson B. Swayne who was a student 
away back in 1878, during the experi- 
mental stage of the work that led up to 
the establishing of Juniata College, re- 
cently secured an appointment in the U. 
S. Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington. He was at one timea part of the 
working force of ‘“The Pilgrim’’ here, 
and for a number of years followed his 
chosen calling at Harrisburg Pa. where 
he took the Civil Service examination, 
and received his present position. The 
training young men and women receive 
at Juniata College fits them for any posi- 
tion in life to which they may aspire un- 
der their attainments. Attend Juniata 


College! Every dollar so invested will 
bring abundant returns. 


With deep feelings of sympathy we re- 
cord the death of Mr. George William 
Lyon, father of our esteemed Doctor G. 
W.A. Lyon. Having retired from busi- 
ness some years ago, he was living in re- 
tirement at Satsuma Heights, Florida, 
where he died on December 29, 1896. 
The body was brought to the old home- 
town, Covington, Ky., and was buried in 
the family lot. Mr. Lyon was an elder- 
ly gentleman, being past his three score 
years and ten; and his death, caused by 
heart-failure, came very unexpectedly, 
as he had been a very active man. 


We anticipated the death of the old 
year, and we think that we had a right to 
do so; for had not eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five years already died and been 
buried with our fathers in the tombs of 
the past? So wea few of the mourners 
of earth, gathered around the death-bed 
of ninety-six; and with solemn words of 
prayer for forgiveness, of resolutions for 
repentance, anc of exhortation to a life 
of truer nobility, we expressed our sor- 
row tor the wasted opportunities which 
this kind old friend had brought to us. 
We smoothed out the wrinkles fast form- 
ing on her aged brow, and inwardly re- 
solved to treat the younger year, coming 
all too late for the death of her sister, 
with greater respect and reverence. 


The book-donation which was proposed 
in the Echo two months ago goes into the 
history of the college, as a success. On 
January 21st the students, teachers, trus- 
tees, and friends of Juniata brought their 
gifts and stacked them on and around 
the chapel pulpit, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six volumes. ‘Then 
Professor Saylor, our faithful librarian, 
arose, and, in behalf of all the interests of 
the institution accepted the books and 
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expressed sincere thanks for this beauti- 
ful evidence of our attachment to the 
cause of education at Juniata College. 
Many valuable works have been secured 
to the library in this donation, the sub- 
jects of history, poetry, fiction, science, 
and ethics,—all being found among the 
titles. We feel like proposing such an 
event for every school year. Let us have 
it. 

Dr. Holmes of Chicago, who 
has traveled extensively as an evangelist, 
attended the chapel exercises recently, 
and spoke a few words, burning with the 
enthusiasm of one who is on fire with re- 
ligious zeal. He was astudent under the 
direct teaching-of both Faraday and Tyn- 
dall; and we were glad for the lesson 
which he drew from the lives of these il- 
lustrious scientists, Faraday was an ear- 
nest warm-hearted christian; while Tyn- 
dall was cold and skeptical. The teaching 
of Faraday was consequently full of love 
and interest tor both his subject and his 
student, while that of Tyndall was full of 
love and interest only for his subject. 
There are lessons of life and of love in 
every subject of science and history, if 
the teacher but have the spirit of Christ 
back of his teaching. 





On Saturday evening, January 2nd, we 
were permitted to enjoy that which is 
always a treat, a talk by Professor _F. H. 
Greene, late of our college Faculty, and 
now of the West Chester Normal. ‘T‘he 
announcement of this leCture came to us 
in a favorite expression of our Vice Presi- 
dent, ‘All things come to those who 
wait,’’ showing with what faith he had 
been awaiting the time when his friend 
would fulfill his promise to talk to the 
boys and girls of Juniata. We are glad 
that the acquaintances which our teach- 
ers have formed bring to us such rich re- 
turns. Professor Greene took for his 


theme, ‘Three Questions: Who are 
you? What are you worth? What do 
you know?’ Around these queries he 
wound the most beautiful and eleva- 
ting exhortations to a life of respect for 
parentage, of hunger for the best and 
purest thought, and of true worth in 
character, to which it has ever been our 
privilege to listen. We welcome him to 
our homes and our halls now and al- 
ways. | 


President Brumbaugh is a very busy 
man. The week preceding Christmas 
he attended seven institutes, made nine- 
teen addresses at Greensburg, Union- 
town, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Mt. Holly, 
N. J., Camden and Salem, and traveled 
1,836 miles, spending five nights on the 
railroad. He opened the week’s work by 
preaching in the College Chapel, and the 
following week delivered nine addresses 
at Bellefonte and Bedford. He has also 
lectured since the opening of the school 
year to large audiences of teachers in 
Allegheny county, Lancaster city, Har- 
risburg, Huntingdon, Lancaster county, 
Juniata College, Lewistown, Ebensburg, 
West Chester, Doylestown, Pottstown, 
Atlantic City, Trenton, Patterson, Jersey 
City, Hackensack, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and the State Associations of Ken- 
tucky and New Jersey, and the National 
Association at Buffalo, N. Y. In all he 
has delivered 132 lectures, preached 13 
sermons, and met his classes regularly in 
the University of Pennsylvania and kept 
himself in touch with Juniata. He has 
also been obliged to refuse more engage- 
ments than he has accepted. ‘There is 
need of prepared men to share this bur- 
den. Who will willingly and resolutely 
enter Juniata College and stick to the 
work until he is equipped to assist an 
over-burdened man? 
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It is not detracting in the least from 
the glory of the past, when we say that 
without any recorded exception the en- 
tertainment given by the Seniors at their 
late reception was the most elaborate af- 
fair in the annals of Juniata’s social life. 
The sociables of the past have been very 
successful, but this was the climax of ex- 
cellence. The literary treat preceding 


the special exercise of the evening was. 


very pleasing, and well beseemed the dig- 
nity of Seniors. The study of a penny 
from twenty-four points was surely a test 
of our ability to put together related 
ideas and to appreciate the nice points of 
punning. But, the Juniata College Res- 
taurant! What ascene of festivity was 
presented as one opened the doors of our 
spacious reading-room, to find it decora- 
ted with arches of pine interspersed with 
candles; while the floor was covered with 
tables, at which, when once seated, one 
was immediately surprised by the appear- 
ance of white-turbaned waiters, in white 
aprons, with their menu cards! ‘The 
master of ceremonies then announced a 
choice of articles from a list of eight 
mysteriously named dishes. Upon mak- 
ing our selection, we were soon furnished 
with the tangible translations; mean- 
while the orchestra and mirth of the feas- 
ters were commingled in a conglomera- 
tion of mixed melodies, strangely pleas- 
ing. Returning to the tastefully arranged 
rooms on the upper floor we engaged our- 
selves in conversation and merry-making, 
until the announcement was made that 
Edward Nininger had been successful in 
Winning the prize which had been offered 
to the person who would make the most 
points in the contest over a ‘‘Penny for 
your thoughts.’’ We then bade adieu to 
our Senior friends and walked out into 
the night, leaving the place of our happy 
meeting, for the more serious duties 
which awaited us in the coming week. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
ORIENTAL. 
JOHN M. PITTENGER, Correspondent. 


Dear Orientals, out in the field of life, 
whatever your occupation or calling, we 
send you hearty greetings for the New 
Year. The dear old home on the Juniata 
still stands and your brothers and sisters 
here are making an humble but earnest 
effort to maintain, and, if possible raise 
higher the standard you raised in the 
days which have passed. We cannot 
know fully how much you have done for 
us while you were here and labored for 
the cause in which our hands and heads 
and hearts are now engaged. We tender 
you our thanks as but a partial appre- 
ciation of what you have done for our 
welfare and ask an interest in your pray- 
er for the success of our labors that we 
may leave to our successors a boon as 
pure and useful as that received by us. 
Could you not write us a letter and tell 
us what you are doing and what the 
Oriental Society has done for you? 


We submit you the only public pro- 
gramme rendered by the Society thus far 
in the present year. Recitation ‘‘Les- 
sons on Cookery,’’ Miss Clara Sanders: 
Oration, ‘‘Vortices,’? F. A. Whittaker; 
Duet, Misses Rosenberger and Rohrer; 
Recitation, ‘“No Saloons up there,’’ Miss 
Sara Exmoyer; Oriental Star, Miss Viola 
Workman; Declamation, ‘‘Courting Now- 
a-days,’’ M. E. Reifsnyder; Solo, ‘The 
Church Across The Way,’’ I. B. Book: 
Recitation, Miss Katie Morgan; Medley, 
Prof. J. C. Reiff. We do nothing more 
than pay a just compliment to the per- 
sons who participated in this programme, 
by saying that they did excellently in 
their work. 


Here are some questions for you to 
ponder over: Did you make any resolu- 
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tions at the beginning of this year? Have 
you been successful in carrying out those 
resolutions so far? If not, why not ? 


What isthe space of time which you 
call ‘‘this year’? going to do for the up- 
lifting of yourself and those over whom 
you have a greater or less amount of con- 
trol and influence ? 


Are you looking for a crisis or for some 
crises to come into your life this year? 
If so will you be ready and able to meet 
them ? 


We are glad to record the names of 
those who have lately joined our ranks: 
Misses Laura Longanecker and Kate 
McCall; Messrs. Geo. D. Grossnickel, 
Lewis Hostetler, FE. W. Hoffman, C. B. 
Boyd, C. R. Arnold, Granville Moyer, 
H. R. Grossnickel, and W.C. Detrick. 
We welcome them into our midst and 
know you will be glad to hear that our 
numbers are increasing. 


Symposium: What should be the result 
of our education ? 


If it be a true one, you will appear at 
ease in any kind of society; you will be 
able and willing to help wheresoever you 
are called upon to do so; you will show a 
kindly feeling for every living creature 
and a love for fellow-man.—ELizaBETH 
ROSENBERGER. 


Education ought to raise us from our 
natural or sensuous lives, governed by 
instinct, to moral lives governed by rea- 
son. Education ought to change our ori- 
ginal natures to ideal natures, or the 
highest development of the possibilities of 
what we may be.—D. C. REBER. 


Education should develop the powers of 
man so systematically, that the mental 
work and physical attainments would 
blend into a perfect culmination of hu- 
manity. Itshould make us capable both 
todo, and to be.—W. C. HANAWALT. 


WAHNEETA. 
J. OMAR Goop, Correspondent. 


Some of the members of our society 
have responded to the question, ‘‘What 
is your ideal of an education,’’ and we 
present their answers in the following 
symposium. 

The primal ideal of true education is a 
noble character; theonly produ, a man- 
ly man or a womanly woman.—J. Lioyp 
HARTMAN.. 


In the full development of all our pow- 
ers or faculties we reach the intended 
standard and are then fully equipped for 
not only this life but for the life that is to 
be.—L1pA JOHNSON. 


In education a change is sought to be 


made in thy mental nature; but this alone 


is inadequate, for he only who has a har- 
monious development of all his powers 
can be said to have an ideal education.— 
JOSEPH S. STEVENSON. 


The ideal education for woman is that 
which best fits her for the sphere in 
which she shall move, and which will en- 
dow her with all the graces that adorn 
true womanhood.—EstTHER FULLER. 


Education should, not only develope 
the mental powers and store the mind 
with useful knowledge; but it should also 
inspire pure and lofty motives, suppress 
evil passions, inculcate principles of stri@ 
morality, and fill the soul with strong re- 
ligious sentiment.—J. B. EMMErr. 

Education has for its ideal the perfec- 
tion of man’s nature, for the highest 
well-being and happiness of himself and 
fellows.—J. OMAR Goon. 


The ideal in Education is a myth; the 
nearest it is ever reached is when the in- 
dividual learns where his knowledge 
ends and his ignorance begins; and to 
comprehend, if possible, the extent of 
each.—HOowarpD MYERs. 
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This announcement number of the 
EcHo will be sent to many who are not 
subscribers, in the hope that it may turn 
them to Juniata College to enjoy its bene- 
fits and advantages, and also, that they 
may be induced to subscribe and become 
interested in the work here. 


The Pennsylvania Summer School will 
again use the excellent facilities of Ju- 
niata forits session in ’97. The high 
professional character of the work will 
be maintained. The faculty will be in- 
creased by the addition of Miss Sarah L,. 
Arnold, Prof. A. J. Cantvoort, Supt. J. 
M. Berkey, Dr. S.C. Schmucker, and 
Supts. Schaffer and Larson of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, respectively. 


As we enter upon the new year and 
volume with this number, our Business 
Manager asks that renewals be sent in 
as promptly as possible. These small 
amounts are needed toenable him to meet 
the necessary outlay. With each renewal 
endeavor to send us a new subscriber. 
Our list should be much more than 
doubled. ‘Those who delay may not be 
able to secure complete sets as the num- 
ber printed is very little in excess of the 
list of subscribers. | 


Col. R. H. Thomas, of Mechanicsburg, 
the efficient Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Editorial Association, 
is an applicant for the position of Public 


Printer under the McKinley administra- . 


tion. ‘The editor of the Ecuo desires to 


join Col. Thomas’ friends in their advo- 


cacy of his candidacy, feeling assured 
that with the clear judgment and con- 
‘stant devotion to business always shown 
by Mr. Thomas, the position would be 
filled with credit, integrity and ability. 
No better selection could be made for 
this important position; and he would 
take into the office the ripe experience of 
many years of service in the business. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Philosophy and Pedagogy. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice President, 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
FElocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 
S. B. HECKMAN, 
Modern Languages, Literature, Rhetoric. 
G. W. A. LYON, 
Latin and English. 
J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Natural Sciences. 
DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, Painting. 
WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 
English Grammar and Orthography. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 
A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young inen and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Each department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap- 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and coir josition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bibleas the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruction for 
religious endeavor and general lectures on se- 
lected books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, and its worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 


field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
eXamination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of instruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and Ju- 
niata College is now prepared to carry on this 
department at the same high standard which 
has marked its other work. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing dire@ly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition to 
Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 1896, 
is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
college and forms a safe receptacle for the accu- 
mulated wealth of books. The change has also 
provided a spacious reading room, which is an 
important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. ‘The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Spring term will open March 22, 1897 
and the Fall term September 13, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
Io to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 








K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


J. C. Hazlett, E.S. McMurtrie, J.R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 


Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 








Uppermost Qualities and Lowermost Prices is 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


AT 
HUGO MAYER’S 
Golden Eagle Clothing Store, 
Corner 4th and Penn Sts., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Fine Ph otographs. 


Foltz & Sipple, 
420 Penn Street. 








Have your Clothes made by 


BALDWIN, «aia 


Suits Start at $15.00. 
5th St., Above P. O., Huntingdon, Pa, 





Ww have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, Pa. 


JOS. R. CARMON. 
JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 


One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
GEO. W. BLACK, 
Repairs 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Spectacies, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &e., 


Promptly, at low prices. 
41234 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


a ee 
visit DOC. SWIVEL’S %ey Savina | 
§03 Washington Street. 

Laundry and Floral Departments Connected 


Flowers furnished for Weddings, Funer- 
als, etc., on short notice. 


M. L. SUMMERS, 
FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, ETC. 
Corner 5th and Penn 8tb., 

Muntingdon, Pa. 
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Gathered Home. 


In the removal, by death, of Elder 
David Long, of Fairplay, Md., who died 
Jan. 24, and Jacob F. Oller, of Waynes- 
boro, Pa., whose death occurred on the 
30th of the same month, the Brethern 
church has sustained a great loss. The 
old saying that ‘‘death loves a shining 
mark,’’ is here verified; for these were 
the two most prominent men in the 
church, in that part of the country. 
They were both wise counsellors and im- 
portant men in their office as bishop. 

Bishop Long was 77 years of age, and 
had served in the office of bishop, in the 
Manor church for over a quarter of a 
century. He was a natural gentleman, 
and his influence was felt and respected 
by all. He had a strong intellect, and 
his views were of the pronounced type, 
liberal but firm. He did much for the 
church, at much personal sacrifice. He 
was a friend of education, and leaves a 
large intelligent family. 








Bishop Oller was 72 years of age. He 
was ordained a bishop in 1883 and served 
the church, in that capacity, with the 
same earnest fidelity that characterized 
allhiswork. As a christian worker none 
was more devoted, faithful, and ageres- 
sive; honored and beloved by all with 
whom he came in contad. He was a 
very successful business man, and all his 
enterprises flourished, thus enabling him 
to devote much to charity, and benevo- 
lent objects. He was one of the early 
friends of the school enterprise here, that 
resulted in the establishing of Juniata on 
its present substaritial basis. When aid 
was solicited his was the largest subscrip- 
tion to the stock, and with additions, and 
patronage he has been one of the most 
helpful in the work. He wasa regular 
attendant at the annual Bible Terms, al- 
ways bringing with him his family and 
those associated with him, that they 
might share the blessings which these 
meetings brought to him. In going 
away for the operation that resulted so 
disastrously for him he had hoped to be 
well again and able to be at the sessions 
at which his death was announced, and 
at which the members bore testimony to 
his exalted christianity and expressed 
their sorrow in the bereavement. ‘The 
attendance from his church exceeded that 
from any other. In all things he was 
earnest and devoted to his high ideal. 
His charities were dispensed without the 
knowledge of others, and a strong testi- 
mony to their extent was given by a poor 
woman, who said at his death, ‘‘every- 
body’s friend is gone.’”’ We mourn with 
the family. ‘Their loss is ours. 
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A SYMPOSIUM, 


OR HURRIED GLIMPSES OF THE MEN WHO 
HAVE MADE JUNIATA COLLEGE. 


For a number of years previous to the 
founding of what is now Juniata College, 
there had been manifested among the 
Brethren in various localities, a strong 
desire for a school that might serve as a 
handmaid to the church. ‘The matter 
had been considerably agitated and sev- 
eral places were suggested as being suita- 
ble for the location of the proposed 
school. But nothing definite was done 
in the matter untilin the beginning of the 
year 1876, when Prof. J. M. Zuck, in 
passing through Huntingdon on his way 
to his home in Franklin County, stopped 
off with his friend and schoolmate, J. B. 
Brumbaugh. 

Of those who figured prominently in 
the early history of Juniata College, 
no one has been more closely related to 
her inner life; no one more fully in sym- 
pathy with her highest interests; no one 
more faithful and untiring in his devo- 
tion to the work, from the very beginning 
than has J. B. Brumbaugh. In such a 
cause some personages necessarily stand 
out more prominently than others.. But 
none the less important are those who 
humbly hide behind the more aggressive 
leaders, and care for and zealously guard 
the very life of the institution. Such 


have been some of the members of the 


Board of Trustees; and among the first 


and truest has stood J. B. Brumbaugh. : 


He it was who first interested Prof. Zuck 
in the movement at Huntingdon, and 
called him here. He and his good wife 
shared their home and table with Prof. 
Zuck, for the first year; for which they 
received no compensation save the pleas- 
ure and inspiration of the presence of that 
noble-hearted, godly man. The educa- 
tional training of J. B. Brumbaugh was 
received at the district school and at 


which he was a faithful member. 


Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. After his 
call to the ministry, he took a theological 
course at Crozier Seminary. He has 
done much soliciting for the college; and 
until recently received no remuneration, 
and even paid his own traveling expenses. 
Hfe was treasurer of the College until 
1880, wlien he resigned. He has also de- 
voted much time and study to teaching 
Bible classes in the College. Asa man, 
he is energetic and zealous in every good 
cause, and always willing to sacrifice 
when there is sacrificing to be done. A 
good man! 


PROF. J. M. ZUCK. 


When God wants a certain work done, 
He knows just where to get men to do it. 
When the time arrived that Juniata Col- 
lege should take definite forma, and be- 
comie a reality, men were being prepared 
to give her a birth, to foster and tenderly 
carry her through the troublous and cri- 
tical years of her infancy and childhood. 
For this work Prof. Zuck was eminently 
qualified. Hewas a graduate of the Ele- 
mentary course at Millersville, and also 
of the Scientific course at Lebanon, Ohio ; 
and was further pursuing classical stu- 
dies at the latter place when called to take 
charge of the work here. Asa teacher 
he was a decided success, having given 
excellent satisfaction as principal of sev- 
eral high-schools. Again, he was a man 
ot strong faith. He had faith in the ul- 
timate success of the work here; and on 
the strength of this taith he was willing 
to sacrifice a thousand-dollar position at 
Medina, Ohio,’ for simply his living here, 
and give, as he did, his remaining days 
and strength to the cause so dear to his 
heart,—dear because so closely allied 
with the church which he loved, and of 
Prof. 
Zuck started the Brethren’s Normal 
school and Collegiate Institute in a small 
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room in what was then the Primitive 
Christian building, on Washington street, 
on the 17th of April, 1876. The early 
days were critical days, and many were the 
discouragements; but because faithful and 
devoted hearts were back of it, in two 
years they were enabled to build a large 
new building, on desirable grounds, do- 
nated by the citizens of Huntingdon. 
With Prof. Zuck the making of money 
was out of the question. He didn’t have 
time for that. His mission was a higher 
one. And when he could say, as from 
the watch-tower of his victorious faith, 
‘The day of success is dawning,’’ on the 
11th of May, 1879, he gave over the 
work into the hands of his faithful co- 
laborers. Although Prof. Zuck was not 
identified with the work a long time, still 
his spirit animated those that remained: 
and so his work has been growing from 
year to year. And fittingly may we ap- 
ply to him the words inscribed above the 
resting place of the godly Wesleys,— 
‘‘God buries the workers: but carries on 
the work.’’ Of him may it be said as of 
another: ‘“‘His life was an inspiration; 
his death a consecration.’’ 


DR. A. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


Of the men whose names have been as- 
sociated with the College from the start, 
and who have made it the power for good 
that it has been, both to the church and 
to the community at large, Dr. A. B. 
Brumbaugh was the first on the ground. 
While H. B. and J. B. Brumbaugh were 
printing ‘The Pilgrim’’ at Marklesburg, 
Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, the worthy succes- 
sor of the renowned Dr. J.B. Luden, was 
taking an active interest in the school talk 
that began to stir the church in the be- 
ginning of the seventies. And when the 
Brumbaugh brothers moved from Mark- 
lesburg to Huntingdon soon after, there 
were religious and educational meetings 


which looked forward to the establishing 
of aschool here. Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh’s 
literary training was received at Tusca- 
rora Academy, and at Millersville. He 
then pursued his medical course at the 
University of Pennsylvania, graduating 
there in 1866, just one hundred years af- 
ter its founding. As a physician and sur- 
geon he has won a well-deserved reputa- 
tion. Dr. Brumbaugh, by diligent and 
continuous study, has kept abreast of the 
times, both in medical and educational 
lines; and notwithstanding the arduous 
duties of his large practice, he, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, has always 
manifested an active interest in the wel- 
fare of the College. And, when other 
men, because of professional duties, 
would have remained away, he faithfully 
attended the many long and wearisome 
Trustee meetings, upon which so often 
depended the success and perpetuity of 
the work. Much valuable time has he 
spent in lecturing before the College, for 
which he neither desired nor received any 
pay. All the sacrifices that the men con- 
nected with this work have made—and 
very few people have any just apprehen- 
sion of how great have been these sacrifi- 
ces—were nade willingly and gladly for 
the cause. And the most that they could 
expect from the church and from the in- 
dividuals who have reaped the benefits of 
their labors, they might have hoped to re- 
ceive by way of grateful recognition and 
appreciation. But even this has often 
been denied them. 


KLDER H. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


Hider H. B. Brumbaugh, who many 
years ago started life as a farmer, was 
destined to become a preacher, a printer, 
an editor, a teacher, and a College presi- 
dent. He enjoyed the advantages of the 
common schoolsof his boyhood days, and 
further enriched his mind at Williamsburg 
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Academy and at Cassville Seminary ,— 
schools that served well their own gen- 
eration, but now live only in their pro- 
duct. As a man of mature judgment, 
wise counsels, and a philanthropic heart, 
he is held in high esteem by those who 
have learned to know and love him. EI- 
der H. B. has been intimately related to 
the educational work here from the very 
start, having been the first and only 
president of the Board of Trustees,—a 
position, if less prominent, surely not less 
important than that of the presidency of 
the College. After the death of Elder 
James Quinter, Elder H. B. Brumbaugh 
became president also of the College, and 
so remained until the eleCtion of Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh to that position, just be- 
fore which time Eider H. B., always alert 
to the best interests of the school, mani- 
fested a noble self-sacrificing spirit by re- 
signing his office, as president of the Col- 
lege, 
since held that position. Elder H. B. is 
known as a wise financier, and his finan- 
cial support to the school at critical mo- 
ments, as well as at other times, has more 
than once relieved embarrassment and 
given the work an impetus that made its 
success more certain. Besides this he 
has spent many long hours in planning 
and working for the institution. He has 
also given much time in the class room, 
for all of which he has been paid, not a 
cent. Nor-is this all; nor is the author of 
this acquainted with the half that has 
been gratuitously given by those who are 
growing old in the work. 


ELDER JAMES QUINTER. 


Eider James Quinter’s beautiful life is 
too well known to need much comment, 
save a few words relative to his connec- 
tion with the school. Of his educational 
work in Ohio; of his peculiar power and 
zeal as a preacher of the Gospel; of his 


in favor of Dr. M. G., who has 


knowledge and grasp of Scriptural truth; 
of his success as an editor, first of the 
‘‘Gospel Visitor,’’ then of the ‘‘Christian 
Family Companion,’’ and finally as one 
of the editors of the ‘Primitive Chris- 
tian,’’ and of the ‘‘Gospel Messenger,”’ 
many readers of this are quite familiar. 
In October 1876, Elder Quinter moved 
to Huntingdon from Meyersdale, Peun- 
sylvania, and at once became identified 
with the workings of the school, so late- 
ly started. He readily gave his influ- 
ence and assistance to the work; and 
when, in 1879, Prof. Zuck was removed 
by death, Elder Quinter was elected presi- 
dent of the new school, which office he 
held, and most satisfaCtorily filled till the 
hour when he too was called hence. As 
president of the College Elder Quinter 
was all eminent success. His presence 
was ever an inspiration to the student 
body, as well as.to the teachers. His 
holy life always presented the highest 
ideal of Christian living, and so impress- 
ed, not only those who knew him best, 
but as well the stranger. Great was the 
loss sustained at his death, and keenly 
was it felt by all. The school had grown 
in size and influence under his adminis- 
tration. Elder Quinter lived to realize a 
considerable degree of that success whose 
dawning had joyously been welcomed by 
Prof. Zuck. 


PROF. J. H. BRUMBAUGH. 


The man who followed. Prof. Zuck to 
the principalship of the Brethren’s Nor- 
mal College, and who stood at or near the 
helm through the storms and calms of 
nearly twenty-one years, was Prof. J. H. 
Brumbaugh. Perhaps no man now living 
has been so near the very heart of the 
school. Perhaps no man felt more heavi- 
ly the burden of responsibility, or realized 
more keenly the importance of the 
charge, so sud denly leftby Prof. Zuck’s 
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_ untimely demise. Prof. J. H. received 
preparatory training at the Kishacoquil- 
las Academy, and later was graduated at 
Millersville. He taught a number of 
terms, and, successfully filled the princi- 
palship of several high schools. In the 
Spring of 1877, he became allied with 
Prof. Zuck and others in the work of es- 
tablishing JuniataCollege. He had turn- 
ed his face against a position which offer- 
ed a thousand a year, and agreed to 
teach the first year for Prof. Zuck, for 
one hundred dollars. By reason of lack 
of funds in the treasury, all he actually 
received for the year’s work was forty-five 
dollars. And for the first three years it 
was little better. These were days when 
to sacrifice was the only alternative, if the 
work was to be a success, and they will- 
ingly sacrificed,—and I may almost say 
were sacrificed. So near to their hearts 
did the work lie, that they felt well paid, 
if, though their pockets were empty and 
their clothes were thread bare, they 
could realize that the work was growing, 
and that there were indications of per- 
manency and ultimate success. 

Those who may read these short 
sketches, will never fully appreciate just 
what it meant to the founders and builders 
of Juniata College, to keep their heads 
above the swelling tide of debt; to devise 
ways and means for increasing her facili- 
ties, which constant growth demanded; 
to stem the stubborn current of opposi- 
tion to education, in the church; to brook 
the inappreciation, and unkind insinua- 
tions that they—-who were indeed giving 
their best to the work—were enriching 
themselves thereby. Nothing was farth- 
er from the truth. Had the makers of 
Juniata College worked for their own sel- 
fish interests all these years, the school 
would scarcely have been dreamed of, and 
the church and the world at large would 
never have realized the educational and 


religious uplift which resulted from the 
concentrated energy of these consecrated 
men. 

Prof. J. H. was principal, with the ex- 
ception of about two years, from the 
death of Prof. Zuck to the election of Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh to the presidency of 
the College in the Fall of ’93. Since 
then he has devoted his time more fully 
to teaching. Those who know Prof. J. 
H. know a kind and generous heart. 
He has directed successward many young 
men under his care. He is known as a 
man of more than ordinary foresight and 
business tact; and to him is due not a lit- 
tle credit for the financial success that 
has attended the work. Under his man- 
agement increased numbers made it 
necessary to erect in ’89 and ’go a large 
new building. 


PROF. JOS. E. SAYLOR. 


Of the men who have stamped their in- 
dividuality on this work, none have done 
it more effectively than has Prof. Saylor. 
He is a most unique character,—truly, 

‘In him the elements were so mixed, 
that Nature might stand up and say to 
all the world, ‘Here is a man.’ ”’ 

Honor, integrity, and fidelity are 
marked elements in his make up. He is 
a man that always attends to his own 
business, and does it well. He, perhaps, 
is seldom loved ‘‘at first sight;’’ but to 
him may well be applied Halleck’s famil- 
iar line, ‘‘None £nzow him but to love 
him.”? 

Prof. Saylor’s education began in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
where his father for many years taught 
in the public schools. Later he went to 
Millersville, where he learned to know 
Prof. Zuck. In 1875 he completed the 
Elementary Course, and three years 
after, the Scientific Course. He had also 
taught seven years in the public schools 
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of different counties. He came to Hunt- 
ingdon in April, 1879. With the excep- 
tion of about two years, during which 
time he pursued the Classical Course at 
Ursinus College, graduating in 1884, he 
has ably headed the department of Math- 
ematics; besides, when necessary, teach- 
ing any other or every other branch in 
the College curriculum. Prof. Saylor 
has been secretary of the Faculty and Li- 
brarian of the College since 1884. Inthe 
interest of Juniata College no man has 
worked harder, none more willingly, none 
with less complaint, and few, if any, have 
made greater sacrifices than did Prof. 
Saylor. Here, where all have worked 
hard, and where all have denied themsel- 
ves for the cause, he stands out promi- 
nently through all the years. In his 
Christian life he has ever been faithful, 
devoted, and above reproach,—always 
promptly on hand when there was any 
work to be done—generous, consistent, 
and conscientious. A man! 


ELDER W. J. SWIGART. 


The subject of this sketch is perhaps 
more widely known as a preacher than as 
a teacher. But in either sphere he has 
proved a faithful and useful friend to 
Juniata College. He was schooled at the 
Kishacoquillas Academy, and at the Na- 
tional School of Oratory in Philadelphia. 
Of the latter institution he isa graduate. 
Having taught the district school a num- 
ber of years, he came to Huntingdon 
and entered the printing office of Quinter 
and Brumbaugh Brothers. He became 
closely identified with the school work 
here in 1878. His first work for the in- 
stitution—not the easiest nor most pleas- 
ant, especially in those days—was the 
soliciting of stock, in Virginia, and in 
eastern and western Pennsylvania. In 
March, 1880 Hilder Swigart became a 
member of the Faculty of the College; 


and in the same year, on the resignation 
of J. B. Brumbaugh, as treasurer, Elder 
Swigart was elected to be his successor; 
which office he still holds. And surely 
he has magnified his office, and has prov- 
ed himself a wise and careful financier. 
Besides his school duties Elder Swigart 
has preached during this time, an average 
of one hundred sermons every year. As 
a teacher he has been efficient and al- 
ways thorough. He has been a constant 
student,, and a very keen observer. 
Whatever he does is well done. Elder 
Swigart has proved helpful to many who 
have needed help; an encouragement to 
those that lacked courage; an honest and 
faithful friend to all that have tried his 
friendship; a tender and sympathetic pas- 
tor to his flock; an earnest, devoted 
Christian man. 


PROF. DAVID EMMERT. 


While Prof. Zuck was principal of the 
high school of Waynesboro, Pennsylva- 
nia, there was working in the machine 
shops of the same town, a young man 
who became a warm friend of the Profes- 
sor. And, at the solicitations of Prof. 
Zuck, David Hmmert came to the new 
school at Huntingdon, at the opening of 
the Fall term of 1877. Having taken a 
course in drawing at Millersville, and 
having a peculiar aptness for the art, 
Prof. Emmert was given charge of the 
department here. He spent the winter 
of ’79 and ’80 at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, in order to better 
qualify himself for his work. Again he 
returned to the College; but soon his 
great sympathetic heart was touched by 
the needs of the fatherless, and for a time 
art suffered in order that he might relieve 
the sufferings of the poor, uncared for 
waifs. And asa result, in March of ’81 
the Huntingdon Orphanage was started; 
and in the fall of ’83 the Orphan’s Home 
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at Hagerstown was organized. About a 
year Jater Prof. Emmert started a move- 
ment in Chambersburg, out of which 
grew the Orphanage at that place. In 
°93, after an absenceof ten years, Prof. 
Hmmert was again called to the Faculty 
of Juniata College, where he has since 
been devoting most of his time, still re- 
taining the oversight of the Hagerstown 
and Huntingdon Orphanages. Prof. Em- 
mert still has an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and a strong passion for art. 
He isa great lover of Nature, in whose 
beauties and mysteries he revels with 
childlike delight. He has done much in 
many ways for the College. His services 
as a member of the Board of Trustees 
have been of great value. His genial face 
beams with a smile for everyone. He is 
indeed, ‘‘A man to all the country dear.”’ 


PROF. WM. BEERY. 


Prof. Beery came to Huntingdon from 
Lancaster, Ohio, first as a student, at the 
opening of the Winter term of ’78. This 
was the memorable small-pox term, and 
soon it became necessary to close the 
school. Prof, Beery with two other 
young men students were taken by Prof. 
J. H. Brumbaugh to “‘Orphan’s Re- 
treat,’’? a secluded mountain spot about 
fourteen miles distant, where they spent 
seven weeks, isolated from the world un- 
til the dread disease disappeared. In the 
fall of ’78 Prof, Beery was elected to the 
Faculty, and placed in charge of the de- 
partment of vocal music. To this work 
he had given especial attention, and for it 
he manifested considerable talent. In ’82 
he was graduated in the Normal English 
Course. He then spent four years in 
Chicago and the West studying and 
teaching music. Healso further pursued 
the study of music in Philadelphia. In 
’88 Prof. Beery resumed his old position 
in the College, where he still labors pa- 


tiently and well. He has furnished dur- 
ing these years much excellent entertain- 
ment, and has developed much musical 
power in those under his care. During 
vacations he frequently holds musical 
schools in this and neighboring states. 
Prof. Beery is best known by the music 
he has written and by the song books he 
hascompiled. He has always manifested 
in his daily life noble and admirable 
traits, and has won many friends, of 
whom he is justly worthy. 


DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


Doubtless the name most widely known 
of those who constitute this sketch, is 
that of Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh.  Al- 
though the youngest of the group, yet in 
point of scholarship and influence in the 
educational world he stands quite high. 
M. G. Brumbaugh entered the Normal 
College asa student in 1878, completed 
the Elementary course in ’81, took ad- 
vanced work at Millersville, and complet- 
ed the Scientific Course here in ‘85. In 
82 he became a member of the Faculty. 
In the Spring of ’85 he was elected Su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
Huntingdon county; and for six years his 
time was largely devoted to that work. 
At the expiration of his second term he 
again resumed his teaching in the Col- 
lege. But after a year’s work he entered 
Harvard University; and in the following 
year took post-graduate work at the Un- 
iversity of Pennsylvania, where in the 
Spring of ’93 he received the degree Ph. 
D. In the fail of ’93, on the resignation 
of Hider H. B. Brumbaugh from. the 
presidency, Dr. M. G. was elected presi- 
dent of the college. He entered upon his 
new duties at the beginning of ’94. Soon 
the University of Pennsylvania created 
the department of Pedagogics and elected 
Dr. Brumbaugh to fill the chair, which 
he has done very creditably to himself 
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and satisfactorily to the University. Un- 
der his administration many improve- 
ments have been wrought here. The 
name of the institution was changed to 
Juniata College. A large recitation hall 
has been erected, a new library building 
more recently added, many new appara- 
tus have been purchased, and the library 
has more than doubled itself during the 
last four years. ‘The average attendance 
has also considerably increased. The 
College now has an endowment fund of 
no mean sum; and improvements are be- 
ing made almost daily. Dr. M. G. is too 
well known and too popular a man to 
need much comment here. 

He is generous to a fault. His fame asa 
scholar, lecturer and public instructor is 
spread abroad throughout a large portion 
of the United States. Dr. Brumbaugh 
has many friends wherever he goes; and 
Juniata College is justly proud of her 
president. And under her present man- 
agement she promises much for future 
usefulness, both in the church and state. 

In this short sketch we could speak on- 
ly of those who have been direcily and 
intimately connected with the work. 
Much might be said of many useful and 
devoted friends of the school and cause 
here and elsewhere; and also of the telling 
work of the faithful wives of certain men 
of whom we have written, but for the 


present, it is enough. 
J. C. REIFF. 


THE SPECIAL BIBLE SESSION OF EIGH- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
SEVEN. 


The limits of education are co-exten- 
sive with the limits of ignorance, for edu- 
cation is simply a correction of false im- 
pressions and a development of the true. 
When man has reached the perfection of 
his development, when there are no more 
things to be known, when there is no 


more manness to be wrought out, when 
there are no mysteries, when the earth is 
‘‘subdued,’’—then will education have 
reached its ultimation. Then will the 
star of civilization, enlightenment, and 
culture, like its sister star of Bethlehem, 
come and stand over where the Young 
Child is; and the wise from all na- 
tions will present their offerings of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh at the feet of 
the Great Teacher, bringing unto Him his 
own, and acknowledging Him as the only 
and the true source of thetruth. Yes we 
confess that in these premises we have set 
the extreme limits to education; but cer- 
tainly Juniata College knows no meaner 
zenith than final perfection, both in her 
intelletual and in her spiritual attain- 
ments. 

Especially do we desire now to consider 
with you the special religious departments 
of our institution, through which it is 
proposed to secure that high spiritual ex- 
cellence in the souls of those who put 
themselves under the touch of Juniata 
influences. And in this we would not 
have you to think, that the present attain- 
ments and conditions are thought by us 
to be so near the ideal of which mention 
has been made that no higher may be 
reached. Oh no, we are not satisfied 
with ourselves; but we are satisfied with 
our ideal: by your help and by the aid of 
a favoring God, every effort will be put 
forth to realize it. Every boy and every 
girl whose parental training has been con- 
ducted strictly along the lines of the 
teaching of the Brethren church, upon 
coming here immediately feels a sense of 
responsibility for his home training, 
whether he is or is not a professor of 
faith in Christ. Those who have allied 
themselves with the followers of Christ 
are quite at home in the simple, unas- 
suming services of the church, while those 
who are yet without the ranks are con- 
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tinually ill-at-ease, forcing themselves to 
a maintenance of their positions. With 
these conditions, the yearly awakening 
effort which is made in the school dnring 
the Bible Term is attended with glorious 
results. Every christian student desires 
the salvation of every non-christian stu- 
dent, and the interest becomes intense. 
This term was abundantly blest with 
fruitage, twenty-six young people having 
been added to the church. Like every 
other people, however, it seems necessary 
for us also to be revived in zeal before 
our associates outside the church are con- 
vinced of sincerity within us; so Elder I. 
H. N. Beahm, of Virginia, was called to 
direct our meetings. Soon by his strik- 
ing and fearless manner of presenting 
truth, the whole institution was hanging 
upon his nightly sermons, and all were 
aroused to the responsibility and dignity 
of achristian’s profession. Elder Beahm 
not only was earnest in the pulpit, but he 
also did noble work with the students in 
their rooms. Space prevents our giving 
anything like an adequate idea of the 
strong sermons—strong in thought, in 
feeling, and in presentation—which were 
delivered by our very able brother. 

A wise provision of the Annual Con- 
ference is that which secures to every 
school in the brotherhood a series of doc- 
trinal discourses to be given yearly. EI- 
der James Sell spent the evenings of the 
first two weeks in a careful discussion of 
the fundamental doctrines of our church, 
basing his reasoning upon the principle, 
that the Bible must be its own interpreter, 
and assuming as a basic thought, that 
what Christ enjoined upon his disciples 
and what was practiced by the apostclic 
church, should stand as the rule of faith 
and practice. Although didactic preach- 
ing is not sosoul-stirring, yet the interest 
in these sermons was very close; and cer- 
tainly the gospel plan of salvation was 


made to triumph at the hands of brother 
Sell, even after most critical objections 
had been presented and answered. 
We know that by him some sowing was 
done, in this presentation of doctrines, 
which was destined to manifest itself in 
the ingathering which followed. 

The several courses of study as conduc- 
ted by teachers of the Bible School are 
reported below by members of the respec- 
tive classes. 


ELDER H. B. BRUMBAUGH’S WORK. 


The class in Biblical Interpretation was 
conducted by Elder H. B. Brumbaugh. 
The Bible was first considered as a book 
as it comes to us in its present form in 
the English language. Some facts were 
noted as to its authors, purpose, value 
and inspiration. ‘There is constant beau- 
ty and harmony in the arrangement of 
its sixty-six books, making one complete 
whole. It is also marvelous how the 
Bible has been collected from its different 
authors, who lived in different countries 
and at different times, surrounded by en- 
tirely different circumstances; yet the 
whole has been preserved and handed 
down even through many trials and per- 
secutions. J/¢ zs none other than the work 
of God. While it is the book of God, it 
was shown that it is so beautifully adap- 
ted to the uses and needs of man, that its 
language not only can ée interpreted by 
the same rule that governs the interpre- 
tation of other books, but must be. 

A knowledge of the history and geo- 
graphy of the country is an important aid 
to the study of the Bible, hence occa- 
sional reference was made to the maps. 
Attention was called to the nature and 
purpose of some of the Old Testament in- 
stitutions—the altar and the tabernacle, 
the feasts and the offerings. In all these 
the guiding hand of providence is clearly 
seen leading men on to truer conceptions 
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of the divine attributes. The one great 
theme of the Bible—The Redemption of 
Man—is constantly kept before the peo- 
ple, all through the Old Testament times 
——a constant pointing forward to the 
Messiah. Now sitice the Messiah has 
come we can look back and see the 
Christ in all the types and shadows of 
the first dispensation, and also see how 
wonderfully God has revealed himself to 
the children of men. Surely the Scrip- 
tures are true and Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God.—J. E. RALSTon. 


PROFESSOR W. J. SWIGART’S WORK. 


The work done by Prof. Swigart’s 
classes was very instructive. ‘The morn- 
ing was devoted to Bible reading, hymn 
reading, and the giving of conceptions— 
sometimes called parables—which were 
lessons drawn from nature. This method 
of drawing lessons from the things we 
see around us, was the means of develop- 
ing much thought. Both old and young 
became very much interested and took an 
active part in the work. 

The work in the afternoon was exege- 
tical, the Scripture studied was the 4th 
and parts of the 5th chapter of Matthew. 
The temptation of Christ and the events 
of his life immediately following his trials 
by Satan, were made the subject of a care- 
ful study, and much benefit was derived 
therefrom. In connection with this 
work, each member of the class was re- 
quired to give sermon outlines on Scrip- 
ture texts. Surely a work as good as 
this should be given every encourage- 
ment, and we hope each year more will 
take advantage of the grand opportunity 
offered them of studying the Bible; for 
we are now satisfied that itis not only 
how much we read, but how well we 
understand what we do read, that is of 
the greatest importance.—MINNIE A. 
WILL. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH’S WORK. 


In Brother J. B. Brumbaugh’s morning 
class, outlines of 1st and 2d Thessalon- 
ians were given, showing conclusively 
that the letters were written from Cor- 
inth, also showing on what occasions and 
for what purposes they were written. 
Aiter this a complete analysis of both let- 
ters was developed and then each verse 
was taken in its turn and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Many were impressed with the 
fact that itis a good thing to know how 
to study and read the Bible; and it seemed 
when we had finished our course that 
there was more in those two short letters 
than ever before. Paul’slove forthe church 
at Thessalonica, his concern for them, his 
prayers for them, and his exhortations, 
were dwelt upon; and this truth was im- 
pressed on the class, that it would be well 
to follow Paul’s example in giving re- 
proof, that is, first commend people for 
the good they do and after winning their 
love and confidence show them their er- 
rors in a kind and christian-like manner. 

In the afternoon the condition of the 
world at the time of Christ was consid- 
ered—politically and religiously. The 
characteristics of Christ’s teaching were 
studied, under which topic the Miracles 
and Parables received considerable atten- 
tion. A careful study was made of the 
Synagogue and the Temple. A partial 
study of Christ’s life in the home and his 
teachings in regard to it were also a part 
of the work. His call of the Apostles, 
what he taught them, what he taught in 
regard to prayer, the nature of the Apas- 
tles’ work, were studied, making in all a 
most entertaining and instructive course 
to those who were privileged to attend 
the Bible Term of 1897.—BERTHA FAHR- 
NEY. 


ELDER T. T. MYER’S WORK. 


During the latter part of the Bible ses- 
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sion we had with us brother T. T. Myers, 
pastor of the Philadelphia church, who 
gave to us valuable instruction along the 
line of S. S. organization and work. 
Brother Myers is thoroughly alive in all 
work that is for the advancement of the 
church and kingdom. We are glad to 
note that the Brotherhood is taking cog- 
nisance of the fact that the Sunday School 
is an important factor and adjunct of the 
church. —_ 

Brother Myers spoke of the relation of 
the Sunday school to the church. In 
speaking along this line he said, the 
church ought to have full supervision of 
the school and extend to it her sympathy 
and support, Teaching of the Sunday 
school should be in harmony with the 
standard doctrines of the church. The 
two should work harmoniously in con- 
junction with each other. Under man- 
agement of Sunday schools in organiza- 
tion these ideas were more fully dealt 
with, and great emphasis was placed upon 
the necessity of having a well prepared 
constitution. The constitution of a Sun- 
day school is one of the most important 
features. The executive part of a Sun- 
day school goes far in marking the suc- 
cess of that school. | 

The qualifications of the Superinten- 
dent were clearly set forth. Superinten- 
dent should be a true christian, a man of 
good influence. He should be full of 
energy and force, with a sympathetic and 
loving heart. It is necessary that he be 
a Bible student and alive in all Sunday 
school work. Class management is an 
important factor, aud this was clearly 
brought out in the discussion under this 
head. Tact and skill are’ necessary. 
The teacher fills an important office in 
the school which was beautifully ad- 
vanced as our brother unfolded to us class 
management. ‘Teacher should be a man 
of will, kindness, tact, and aman of noble 


christian character. Week-day influences 
upon our Sunday schools were carefully 
outlined and discussed in detail. Great 
stress was placed upon the home as a 
strong factor for or against our schools. 
The home can do much in direCting the 
footsteps of the little ones toward the 
Sunday school and the house of God. 

Because of limitation of time and the 
dignity of the work the teacher should be 
thoroughly prepared. ‘This, with aims 
and definiteness of preparation, was fully 
covered in outline and discussion by our 
brother. ‘Teacher should begin to pre- 
pare early in the week. He should pray 
much and read the lesson often so that 
when he comes before his class he will be 
so filled with the truth he is trying to pre- 
sent that his very countenance will be an 
inspiration to the pupils. 

Principles of instructions were fully 
discussed under the laws of adaptation, 
co-operation, definiteness, system, illus- 
tration, repetition and variety. Follow- 
ing this, methods of instruction were 
taken up. No teaching can be efficient 
without it be methodically done. Every 
teacher should have a well prepared plan 
and method of his own in presenting les- 
son to class. What we want is not more 
teaching, but more methodical teaching. 
Attention is often wanted in our Sunday 
Schools. By carefully following outlines 
we received many helps along this line. 
To have good attention external condi- 
tions must be favorable. We must have 
pure air, comfortable temperature, suita- 
ble seats and good order. ‘Teacher must 
be well prepared, full of life and activity, 
using skill and tact in presentation of 
truth. | 

Uses of illustration are too obvious to 
require comment. Illustration attracts 
the attention, quickens apprehension, 
aids the memory, and awakens con- 
science. ‘This topic was fully outlined, 
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showing to us how we can obtain illustra- 
tions. To have power along this line we 
must increase our knowledge, acquire 
the habit of observation, and practice in 
use of illustrations. We must have a 
clear idea of the subject at hand in order 
to make illustrations most strong. 
Should not use too many illustrations, lest 
we cloud the truth we are trying to pre- 
sent. 

We very much regret that space will 
not permit us to give outline and instruc- 
tions of our brother in detail. We feel 
the great need of an awakening along this 
line of work. At the close of our 
brother’s work, he spoke of the much felt 
lack in our church architecture in regard 
to Sunday school needs. May the 
brotherhood become more and more 
awakened to the wants and needs of the 
Sunday School, the cradle and nursery of 
the church!—Franxk L. MvErs. 


DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH’S WORK. 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh’s work consist- 
ed of a series of lectures on the Book of 
Ruth. The Book of Ruth which may be 
considered as a supplement to the Book 
of Judges, to which it was joined in the 
Hebrew Canon, is so called from the name 
of the person, a native of Moab, whose 
history it contains. Dr. Brumbaugh 
beautifully painted the life of Ruth, who 
having lost her husband was unwilling to 
allow the old mother-in-law, Naomi, to 
return alone to her native country. Or- 
pah goes back but Ruth says in reply to 
Naomi, ‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
return from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my 
God; where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried; the Lord do so to 
me and more also if aught but death’ part 
thee and me.”’ 
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The picture of Naomi’s going out with 
her husband and two sons—going out 
full, but returning empty, was a most 
touching one. The love, the devotion, 
the faithfulness that this Moabitess—this 
heathen woman exercised toward Naomi, 
her mother-in-law, is worthy of example. 
Ruth without hesitancy decided where 
her duty rested. So should every true 
woman decide and then bravely carry on 
her work. Ruth was a gleaner. She 
comes to Bethlehem in the beginning of 
barley harvest and at once takes her 
place among the poor as a gleaner. ‘‘Her 
hap was to glean in that part of the field 
belonging to Boaz.’’ Here might we not 
be allowed to question whether the God 
whom she had embraced and who had 
led her thus far would not still lead her, 
and whether what is here called ‘‘her 
hap’’ is not really the providence and 
guidance of her divine leader? ‘The 
pure, clean life and the generosity of Boaz 
were clearly portrayed by Dr. Brum- 
baugh. He compared the greeting of 
Boaz to his laborers; viz: ‘“I’he Lord be 
with thee’’ to the greeting which the 
laborer receives in thisage. To-day men 
are hired by husbandmen who prefer that 
the Lord be not with them. Notice too, 
that Boaz took especial care of the poor 
who came to glean in the fields. He ob- 
served that Ruth was astranger. When 
Ruth learned that she had found grace 
in the eyes of Boaz, she modestly ac- 
knowledged the same. In a_ broad, 
sweeping sense the life of Boaz was com- 
pared to that of Christ; and Ruth stands 
as the type of true christian womanhood. 
The last few lectures were on the Gospel 
of John, and all were highly appreciated. 
—FLORENCE M. HARSHBARGER. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Miss Flo Spanogle, a warm friend of 
Juniata, spent a few days with us during 
Bible Term. 


Miss Nora B. Welty of Hagerstown, 
is stopping with her friends at the 
Snavely home. 


Miss Marv Wirt, sister of our George, 
and Miss Louie Johnson, of McVeytown, 
were late visitors at the college. 


Miss Gertrude Mertz, a former student, 
and Miss Blanche Baker, both of Lewis- 
town were visiting at the college recently. 


Mrs. Dr. Borst of Mt. Union, spent a 
day with her daughter Lolita recently. 
Miss Lottie Albert is now visiting Miss 
Borst. : 


Two brothers of Gertrude and Annie 
Rowland, on their way to Illinois, stop- 
ped off for a few days with friends in 
Huntingdon. 


J. M. Blough and his friend, L. J. 
Lehman, will be with us in the spring. 
Thus the grand total for the spring term 
is increased. 


Lettie and Vinnie Shuss were called 
home to attend the funeral of their 
grandfather, Daniel Shuss, who died on 
January 2oth. 


J. J. Shaffer ’96, has yielded to a gener- 
ral request to conduct a Spring normal at 
Hooversville, but expects to be with us 
for higher work next fall. 


Miss Nora Sieber, a student of ’93, 
who has taken a full course as a trained 
nurse since leaving Juniata, visited dur- 
ing the special Bible Session. 


Howard Myers, member of the Senior 
Class, attended the funeral of his grand- 
father, Elder David Long, whose death is 
noticed in our editorials. 


Mr. Robert Gordon, lately graduated 
from Mercersburg College, now city edi- 
tor of the Altoona News, spent a Sunday 
with his Juniata friends recently. 


J. Omar Good, ’96 and John Hartzler, 
‘97 were summoned to their homes upon 
the same day by the serious illness of 
their mothers. We are glad to say how- 
ever, that both Mrs. Good and Mrs. 
Hartzler are improving in health. 


The College Call, a neat little paper re- 
presenting the yet youthful enterprise in 
Citronelle, Alabama, continues its 
monthly visits to friends in Huntingdon. 
We wish it and the cause for which it is 
calling upon the world, abundant pros- 
perity. 


It is with a sincere feeling of regret 
that we learn of the bereavement of Mrs. 
Kmina Carstensen (nee Holsopple) ’g1, 
of Johnstown, Pa., in the recent death of 
her husband. Our heartfelt sympathies 
go out to her and her little ones in their 
hour of grief and loss. 


Writing from his home Ward Eicher, 
'96 says that he is still busily engaged 
with forty-five students, and that ‘‘some’’ 
say he is “‘getting along.’’ The Alma 
Mater says, keep on getting along and it 
is certain that a greater some will ac- 
knowledge your ability. 


The death of Elder Oller called home 
his daughters, Mrs. Rohrer and Miss 
May, who were attending the Bible Term, 
and his grandaughter, Bessie Rohrer, a 
member of the Senior class. Professors 
David Emmert and I. Harvey Brum- 
baugh also attended the funeral, at 
Waynesboro. 


Zella Benedict, ’93, writes encourag- 
ingly to the Ecuo, and expresses her ap- 
preciation of its pages. We are glad to 
hear her say that she enjoys her work as 
teacher. We teachers may all enjoy our 
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labor if we but appreciate the nobility of 
the calling and throw ourselves earnestly 
into the service. 


A. T. Simmons, a minister at Everett, 


Pa., and who was present at the late 


Bible Term, was fatally injured on his 


father’s saw mill a very short time after 
his return home—Friday, Feb. 19. When 
here he expressed anxiety for the safety. 
of his father, but the accident came to 
him instead, when least expected. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


WAHNEETA. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON, Correspondent 


While society work heretofore has been 
suspended during Bible term, this year 
under the present society management, 
its work was kept moving. ‘The spark 
of literary zeal and enthusiasm was fan- 
ned in the Saturday morning meetings, 
which it is believed will now be rekindled 
by more opportunities and will burst 
forth as an interesting and edifying light. 
The new foundation upon which the so- 
cieties are building is satisfactory. More 
literary culture is being received, its 
members strengthened, and the advan- 
tages over the old method are being rea- 
lized. 


Symposium: What is your ideal of an 
education ? 
[Continued from January N umber. ] 


The design of education should be the 


development of the God-nature in the 


person being educated, so that he may 
express to the world a life filled with the 


benediction of heaven.—F. D. ANTHONY. - 


True education consists in the unfold- 
ing of the human soul in such a manner 
that it shall be pure and perfe&. It shail 
then be able to fulfilits highest mission 
in this life and enjoy to the fullest, the 


richness of heaven.—RHopa M. Swrt- 
GART. 


While the primary obje&t of education 
is to furnish the mind with useful knowl- 
edge, yet that man only is truly educated 
whose powers, morally, religiously, in- 
tellectually, and physically, have been 
fully and systematically developed; and 
whose heart is filled with high and noble 
aspirations.—B, F. RANcK. 


That ideal education towards which 
we are striving should involve a physical, 
moral, mental, and spiritual standard; 
for he is not truly educated who has a 
fine physique or a broad intellect and does 
not look to his Creator to lead him in a 
true path of morality. If by the gui- 
dance of a right conscience we strive to 
mould our highest ideal, our life cannot 
but be one of trust and one which will 
prepare us for the eternity to which we 
are swiftly, silently, but surely carried.— 
JENNIE M. Dome. 


The true aim of education is not so 
much a matter of how much has been 
memorized from textbooks, as it is a well 
defined knowledge of what makes a man, 
of what constitutes good citizenship. Un- 
less the individual have the courage to do 
the right, unless ke have the courage 
to adhere closely to the principles that 
lead to the development of true, manly 
character, education is vain. Society is 
better off with an ignorant man who is 
well disposed, than with a college-edu- 
cated man of vicious principles.—FLor- 
ENCE M. HARSHBARGER. 

ORIENTAL. 


VIOLA WORKMAN, Correspondent. 


We take pleasure in introducing to our 
readers, Miss Gump, little daughter of 
Ira Gump, an earnest worker of ’95. 
Miss Gump is about two months old. If 
we had the data we should be glad to tell 
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you more about her. She is sure to have 
sunny smiles like her papa. 


We are glad to hear from our former 
workers who are still interested in our 
life here. Mr. O. L. Hartle, ’95 is busv 
teaching, clerking, and studying. Mr. 
M. N. Mikesell, is teaching at Carlisle. 
It keeps him busy looking after the inter- 
ests of his school and his little niece. 


The power to clearly state arguments, 
to make them by vivid word portrayal 
and to convince an audience, the acute 
perception of a flaw in the argument by 
which one may win a point is acquired 
nowhere so well as in a debate; and this 
is found in the Literary Society. There- 
fore it will please many old Orientals to 
know that both gentlemen and ladies take 
an active part in the discussions. 


We talk of forgetting. Asa matter of 
fact we never forget anything. An im- 
pression made upon the mind remains 
there forever. Open a _ long-locked 
drawer and run your eyes over a letter 
which you have not read for years and 
see how readily the faces and words of 
ones long dead come back to you. So in 
our society work, the drill, the power we 
receive will never be forgotten. 


‘“‘Sweet memory wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up thy stream I turn my sail 

To view the fairy haunts of long lost hours, 

Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flow- 
ers.’’ | 

We may not remember exactly what we 

did in society, or how often we performed 

but we shall remember that we made use 

of our opportunities while there. 


The program rendered Feb. 19, wasin- 
teresting and entertaining. Mr. D. A. 
Hanawalt gave a short account of Ian 
McClaren and his work. Mr. Hinkle 
gave avery interesting talk on Our Re- 
lations to Cuba, and Mr. Reber spoke for 
a few moments on Mythology. Miss 


Rosenberger gave a comic recitation, 
which was well received. Mr. Reifsny- 
der proved his abilityas an editor by hav- 
ing the contents of his paper inside, and 
took revenge on delinquent contributors 
and non-paying subscribers. ‘The poor 
girls and seniors had to suffer from his 
pen. The music, consisting of two 
choruses, a solo, and a duet, was good. 

Symposium: What should be the result 
of our education ? 

{Continued from January Number.? 

That we might see in the clearest light 
our duty unto God and to our fellow 
man.—J. M. HarTzuErR. 


The result of our education should be 
the development of all our faculties, so 
that we may become refined, learned, 
proficient, and useful.—I. Bruce Boox. 


It should be a full development of our 
trinity of faculties, the head, the hand 
and the heart; that we may better serve 
our self, our country and our God.— 
VIOLA WORKMAN. 


The result of our education should be 
such that it will make us truly noble, 
useful and good for the cause of our 
Great Teacher and our fellow-men.—J. 
M. PITTENGER. | 

Education should result in the devel- 
opment of our mental faculties with a 
special development of our useful talents, 
and in the culture of our moral and aes- 


thetic natures to the end that life may be 
a success.—H. C. Kurm. 


The educated mind is receptive, analy- 
ticaland critical. Observe closely, think- 
ing no useful fact too small to be impor- 
tant. Do not pry into what does not con- 
cern you. Compare faithfully; do not, 
for your own purposes, show false rela- 
tions. Judge fairly; facts without judg- 
ment only make a wise fooi. So shall 
you know the truth—then teach others 
to observe, to analyze, and to judge.— 
Mrs. G. W. A. Lyon. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Each department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap- 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study ofthe classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bibleas the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruction for 
religious endeavor and general lectures on se- 
lected books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, and its worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 


field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures, 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘‘College Council of 
the State of Peunsyivania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
eXamination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public shcool of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of instruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and ju- 
niata College is now prepared to carry on this 
department at the same high standard which 
has marked its other work. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing direétly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition to 
Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 1896, 
is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
college and forms a safe receptacle for the accu- 
mulated wealth of books. The change has also 
provided a spacious reading room, which is an 
important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Spring term will open March 22, 1897 
and the Fall term September 13, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna. 
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CABINET MAKER and UPHOLSTERER. 


Furniture Made to Order. 


Picture Framing a Speciaity. 


Mifflin Street, between Sih and 6th. HUNTINGDON. PA. 


— Bayer & C 
Wholesale Dealer s in 


Groceries, Sobaceo, Ote. 


No Goods at Retail. 
Opera House Block, Huntingdon, Pa. 











STORE, 


No. 713 Washington St., 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


This is the store to save you money. 
Room is 20x125 feet long, also 
occupy next door store 
room 20x70 feet 
as a 


§ and zo Cent Store. 





DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 
Opera House Dentist, 


Special rates to Students Only. 
PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 





A. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
523 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


M. D., 
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m TRADE MARKS; 
BESICNS, 
: COPYRIGHTS ea. 
Anyone pe a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention ig 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
eonfidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
in Ameri We have a Washington office. 
Patonts taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest ciredlation of 
scientific purnal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 
gix month Specimen copies and xD 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Breadway, New York. 


| for the Spring trade. 
| plete in every department. 
| made prices so low that no one can get 
| below us. 
| opportunity to verify these statements. 
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Our stock is com- 
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Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
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Cor. Sth and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


g (Silver or stamps) pays for a com- 
a ens plete $500.00 prize story, a true love 
story of college days, and other in- 
teresting matter. The regular price of the book is 25 cts. 
Our business is to secure positions for teachers in 


schools and Colleges. We have a few vacancies in 
offices, also. Address 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Loulsville, Ky. 


OWEN E. BOATE, 


AGENT FOR 


ESTEY ORGANS and PIANOS, 
523 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
S12 514 and 51432 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 














Dry Goods! 
Dry Goods!! 


HE readers of this paper and all their | 


friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 














We have a department in which will ‘ 
be found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and « 
f other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





Are You 


A PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN? 


Send for a copy of ‘‘The Pennsylvania Germans,” 
and learn something about these interesting 
people. Price, 25 cents. 


H. D. METZGER, 
New Enterprise, Pa. 








ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 
| 516 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


THE LARGEST LINE OF 


China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 


Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 
We also carry a fine line of 


After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 


Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 


Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni- 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


, JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Juniata College Buildings, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., 


Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in 
all its departments, Students may enter at any 
time during the school year of Juniata College. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


For Catalogues, and full information, address, 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 









SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses {or the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


W.. HA. 





L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers 


RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


J. W. McCarthy, 


| Livery Stable 822 Mifflin St., 





Teams for Hire at Low Rates. 





C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 
BICYCLES, 
SKATES, 
OIL, HEATERS, 
Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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The JUNTATA Ecuo is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 

Subscription price (ten numbers), 50 cents. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. 

Entered at the Post Office at Huntingdon, Pa., 
for transmission through the mails at second 
class rates. 
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Spring Term 


The opening of a new term is an event 
of no little importance in the history 
of the work of a school. As each tern, 
closing another page or paragraph, in the 
history of the school, has become a matter 
of record, so with the opening of a new 
session a new entry is made, to be com- 
pleted as the session’s work closes. In 
the opening of the Spring term there is 
no little anxiety as to what record will be 
made as the weeks pass by, and com- 
mencement approaches. Entering the 
chapel, in the morning, recently, we al- 
ready find every seat occupied, and still 
more students to come. ‘There is pro- 
mise of this being the best Spring term 
in the history of the school, and the 
character of the people who have assem- 
bled at Juniata College to teach and to 
study places the prediction away beyond 
a guess. 

The work of the term opens up with an 
increased number of students who have 
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been eee during ie winter, and re- 
turn to advance their standard where they 
may be able to command better positions 
at increased salaries. The need of better 
teachers, more thoroughly qualified is in- 
creasing annually, and it is recognized 
everywhere. Good places are always 
waiting for superior workmen, and better 
positions are always ready for the higher 
grades of teachers. We feel confident 
that every hope of faculty and trustees for 
the future of every devoted student will be 
realized. No one must hope to step di- 
rectly from the school room into the very 
best places, but let each one prove him- 
self capable of filling the best positions 
and the ability will be recognized. 

More students are engaged in advanced 
work, in the scientific and classical 
courses than at any time. It has been 
the object of the management of the 
school to prepare young men and women 
thoroughly for these courses before they 
entered upon the curriculum leading to 
the degrees to be conferred upon the com- 
pletion of the studies; and that, with the 
fact that there has been a pressing de- 
mand for the graduates of the Normal 
English course to fill positions, has delay- 
ed the regular college or classical work; 
but this vear the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts will be conferred for the first time by 
Juniata College. There are also others 
completing the Junior year who will 
receive this degree next year. ‘Thus the 
work leads on, always on a solid and 
substantial basis, from the elementary 
preparations through the Scientific to the 
Classical. 

How well do we remember when the 
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faculty consisted of one devoted, hopeful, 
teacher, laboring, praying, hoping, sacri- 
ficing; and the classes all told, of three 
members! By gradual growth the scenes 
have changed, and instead of one a full 
score of teachers are leading hundreds of 
earnest students into the mazy depths of 
literature, art, science, and opening up 
the hidden treasures of learning’s store. 
It is not anidle thing to predict that 
the youngest of us need not get much 
older until we can see a thousand earnest 
young men and women, go in and out 
daily, at Juniata College. 


Be Courageous 


The victors in a contest are always 
found in the front rank, not in the rear. 
It requires courage to lead the way to 
victory and fame, but the rewards are in 
proportion to the courage manifested, 
and the success achieved. Retirement 
enables a person to formulate character, 
maintain purity of life, and acquire edu- 


cation, but it requires the conflicts of life 


to strengthen character to withstand the 
evil influences pressing from all sides. 
In the hotly contested battle many are 


lost, so in the conflicts of life many drift ' 


into the whirlpool and sink into oblivion: 


but, as the victors in the battle plant’ 
the ensign on the breastworks of the ene- 
my, so the courageous, the strong in life’s 
conflicts draw the gaze of the world and: 
Be strong, and 


receive its admiration. 
lead—not follow and be lost. 

The purity of a man’s life becomes ap- 
parent only when it has borne the tests 


brought to bear against it by the votaries 


of vice. How may one know that he is 
strong save by having the power of the 
Holy Spirit in his heart as an anchor to 


his life? They who are overcome by evil 


have not been thoroughly armed for the 
struggle; have looked back, and forgotten 
the source of power. They have not had 


their life’s hopes anchored within the 
safe place, and the storms have driven 
them upon the breakers to their hurt. It 
is a sad sight to see a pure life wrecked 
by the lesser power of evil, instead of its 
growing into a shining light by the 
greater power of good. Young men and 
women should be so entrenched in the 
rectitude of their lives that no power of 
evil could possibly swerve them from the 
path of rectitude. The conflicts will 
come! They must needs come, but hap- 
py are they who come off conquerors, as 
they willif they rely upon ‘Him who 
hath loved us.’’ 

In the retirements of life, an industri- 
ous, energetic person may secure a store 
of information, that passes for education, 
and enables him to maintain his position 
in life as a scholar, but real education is 
not the storing of the mind with abstract 
facts, and formulated theories, as present- 
ed inthe text books, and as taught in 
the class-rooms of the schools, or as 
may be acquired in the retirement of one’s 
life in communion with nature and his 
own thoughts. All this may be good 
“Stock in trade;’’ but it requires the dig- 
nity of self-possession, the manly: power 
to will and to do, the determination to: 
achieve; then with all these secure, to 
launch out among men to be tried ‘under 
scrutiny of criticism, and opposition; to: 
stand face to face with the failures that 
engulf other men; to be tried: and not 
found wanting to entitle him to be re- 
garded as educated in the highest sense. 
He who yields to the pressing throng, 
listens to the allurements of vice, and is | 
overcome by evil cannot be regarded as 
eee: puree or educated. mee 


Anniversary 


The anniversary of the founding of 
Juniata College, and the establishing of 
the Literary Society of the school‘ will be 
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celebrated in the College ‘chapel on Fri- 
day evening, April the sixteenth. This 
annual celebration increases in interest 
with each return, and so it should, for 
each year the scope of the College work 
is broadened and becomes more attrac- 
tive. It is a time for the thoughts of old 
students to turn back to Huntingdon, 
and even more appropriate for them to 
assemble with those here and join in the 
celebration of this auspicious event. 
There will be some departure from the 
regular exercises as outlined for former 
years, and Dr. Marion D. Learned, Prof. 
of Germanic Languages in the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, will deliver an ad- 
dress upon a subject that will be inter- 
esting, entertaining and profitable, and 
will form an important feature of the an- 
niversary. Other notable educators will 
be present, to add interest to the occasion. 
Those who are in love with their Alma 
Mater would do well to return and join 
with us in making this celebration an 
event long to be remembered by all. 


Department of Natural Sciences 


This department of the work of the 
College now occupies one-half of the 
lower story of Students’ Hall, and is un- 
der the direct charge of Prof. John Allan 
Myers, who has been taking a special 
course in Physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and who also had been 
delegated to purchase apparatus to com- 
plete the equipment of a similar depart- 
ment in Juniata College. This part of 
his work has been satisfactorily perform- 
ed and the facilities of Juniata are now 
equal to those of the best equipped col- 
leges of the land, and in the department 
of Physics the equipments for the study 
of Inorganic Chemistry are equal to the 
best technical schools where these sub- 
jects are made a specialty. There is also 
an array of mechanical apparatus or ma- 


chinery, which in the skillful hands of 
Prof. Myers and those he is training will 
further augment the already elaborate 
equipment, and afford students of Juni- 
ata the very best facilities that can be 
commanded at any institution in the 
country. Such has been the purpose of 
the founders of the college and no com- 
promised position will be satisfactory to 
them. 

The work in this department has al- 
ready created an enthusiasm in the 
teacher, as well as in his students, that 
cannot but lead all to a most satisfactory 
achievement. We were shown lathe-work 
and electrical apparatus constructed 
there, that might well be the pride of 
any skilled mechanic, and could not have 
been constructed by a workman who did 
not possess a thorough acquirement to 
enable him to grasp the principle under- 
lying the necessity for its construction in 
such special manner. <A teacher cannot 
do the best work without proper equip- 
ments and apparatus to enable him to 
demonstrate his ideas and make them 
clear to the minds of the students; but 
when he also possesses the mechanical 
ability and ingenuity to construct such 
needed apparatus in the presence of his 
students, he is enabled thereby to awaken 
in them a spirit of devotion in the stud-. 
ies, that might not be reached by a 
much more elaborate expenditure of 
energy withoutthem. Juniata’s teachers 
have grown with the work, and we can 
point to a corps of the best equipped in- 
structors, in the different departments of 
the curriculum of the school that can be 
found anywhere, and that cannot be 
equalled in any other school where the 
conditions were different. | 

Students in this department have been 
doing work with the microscope, in 
Biology or Morphology, in Invertebrate 
Zoology, and the studies that are associa- 
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ted in these subjects, and their interest is 
commensurate with the enthusiasm that 
is created in those who learn with the use 
of this wonderful, yet simple instrument. 
Prof. Myers does well to emphasize the 
use of the microscope. What eyes would 
be to a blind man, this instrument is to 
the skillful scholar in opening up to him 
new fields, and wonders greater than his 
mind could have conceived without it. A 
teacher in Botany, Physics or Medicine 
is virtually blind without its use, and in 
his attempt to teach the intricacies of 
these subjects, and the profession of medi- 
cine, he might with propriety be said to 
be a ‘‘blind leader of the blind.’ A 
botanist or chemist in his investigations, 
ora physician in the practice of his pro- 
fession is virtually blind without the aid 
of the microscope, and must go stumbling 
along like a blind man attempting to find 
his way without the necessary help. Do 
we place too much stress upon this? We 
do not. We know whereof we write. In 
the years that are gone our best efforts 
were futile in the attempt to unravel 
the beauties of Botany, to see the poet- 
ry of the sweet flowers, to study their 
habits and means of fertilization, to de- 
termine the composition of what seemed 
to be elements in chemistry, and the vain 
attempts at diagnosis in obscure cases 
of disease without this aid, and are 
satished that no language can be too 
strong to emphasize the importance of 
the position we take in this matter, and 
we urge upon all teachers to familiarize 
themselves with the use of the micro- 
scope. 


Art Supplements 


The April number of the Ecuo will 
contain a valuable article from Dr. Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, that should be read 
carefully by every teacher; and with that 
issue we will present to every subscriber 





whose subscription is paid up to date, or 
in advance a beautiful half-tone picture 
of one of the views taken at ‘The 
Forge’’ and executed for Dr. Brumbaugh 
by a Philadelphia artist. Other views 
will accompany future numbers. These 
views are exquisitely artistic and will 
please every one who receives them. 
They are veritable gems of art. 

A copy of the picture of the originators 
of the school and early workers sent out 
as a supplement with the February num- 
ber will be sent as a premium to all new 
advance paying subscribers, who will 
make the request. 


A New Volume of Poems 


Some time ago we were favored with 
the contribution of several poems from 
the pen of our gifted poetess, Mrs. Ada- 
line Hohf Beery. We also announced 
her intention to issue a volume of her 
poems, which has been done; and it comes 
to us under the title of ‘‘Poems of a De- 
cade.’’ It is a neat little volume of 216 
pages, beautifully printed on good paper, 
by James Lee Rupert, and neatly bound 
in red buckram with silver lettering, by 
J. William King, all of Huntingdon. 
The volume bears a very correct half 
tone portrait of the author, which is also 
autographed by her. This is the author’s 
edition, and a copy of the book should be 
in the hands of every one of her friends 
and admirers. ‘To say that Mrs. Beery’s 
poems are of ahigh order is not any. 
praise, for the closest scrutiny will not 
discover a faulty verse, or an expression 
that does not voice sentiment of the pur- 
est tone. 

Mrs. Beery was well-known as the edi- 
tor of the ‘‘Golden Dawn,’’ started some 
years ago under the management of Quin- 
ter and Brumbaugh Bro’s. and which was 
discontinued on account of lack of patron- 
age, The periodical merited the widest 
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success, and there is hope of its being re- 
vived; and if it is it will meet with the 
success it then deserved, because the con- 
ditions are entirely different now for the 
proper appreciation of an effort so de- 
serving of patronage and consequent suc- 
cess. Mrs. Beery’s writings are always 
pleasing, and the poems comprising this 
volume are especially meritorious. This 
autograph edition is limited, and those 
who desire copies would do well to order 
soon. The book will be sent post-paid 
for one dollar a copy. 


REPORTS OF TWO SERMONS DELIVER- 
ED BY DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH IN 
JUNIATA COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


‘““Man’s goings are of the Lord; how can a 
man then understand his own way ?’’—Prov. 
20: 24. 

The text which I have selected con- 
sists first of a statement, and then fol- 
lows the inevitable question: How can 
a man understand his own way? ‘The 
inference is, that he cannot; and therefore 
life isa mystery. And it is this mystery 
in life which impels humanity to worship; 
this is the basis ot all religion. Man is 
bound to be religious. It matters not 
whether he belong to church or not, 
whether he be a Jew, a Buddhist or a Mo- 
hammedan, he will worship something or 
somebody. He may even worship him- 
self. The reason then why we must be 
religious is because we are constantly 
surrounded by mystery. * * * * 
There are so many problems with which 
we occasionally grapple, then drop. We 
must acknowledge our limits. Because 
of our inability to solve, we are awed 
into a recognition of some supreme exis- 
tence. I look up into the heavens, and 
from star to star; but there comes a time 
and a place where I must stop. Even 
the most powerful instrument cannot re- 
veal the beyond; so I come to understand 


that there is something infinite which I 
cannot fathom. But I continue my re- 
search, my longing to know what there 
may be back of all this. It may be infi- 
nite force, intelligent being; but I finally 
resolve that it is infinite. when I want 
to know something of that infinite: and 
in my reverence for it, which gradually 
grows upon me as I realize the depths to 
which I have come, I may in a child-like 
spirit, call it the Great Father. Next I 
may call it Lord. ‘The moment I seek to 
know God, that moment my search be- 
gins to take on the forms of religion. If 
I seek through the eyes of the revelators 
and through the leaves of inspiration, 
then I become a true. worshipper of the 
true God. * * * Your life is con- 
trolled by a thousand hands which shape 
mould and control you asa playful kit- 
ten controls the ball. Out of the clouds 
of life come the forces which control us. 
Then when we come to know that ‘‘there 
is a divinity which shapes our ends,”’ 
immediately we want to know something 
of this controlling influence. Tis natu- 
ral to be restless in the presence of mys- 
tery. We begin to search into the realm 
of the mysterious; and that search is al- 
ways holy: itis a man’s religion. The 
end with which he is satisfied determines 
the character of his mystery. If he finds 
his answer in Christ, then his. religion 
finds its end in Christianity. * * * 
The only escape which the soul can have 
from this search is to find its satisfaction. 
This satisfaction may not always be found 
in Christianity, depending, as it does, 
upon the method of your investigation; 
for you can go by the Greek, by the 
Scholastic, by the German philosopher 
or by many another human way; but un- 
less you go by Christ, your mystery ends 
only in confusion worse confounded. 
* * * Our longing to know God 
must be sincere. The untrue man, the 
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dishonest searcher, comes back empty- 
handed. These apparent differences in 
our reports of God only confirm the truth 
of the text, that a man’s goings are of 
the Lord. The view of my life of to-day 
is different from to-morrow’s; so we know 
very little about ourselves; and very little 
do we determine to be positive. We can 
play with little questions on the ontside; 
but the great question—What is God?— 
istinanswered. * * * But wealways 
come back from such deep investigations 
with a gain of love, of humility, of no- 
bility. We come with the thought that 
there is a thinker who can out-think us. 
Here is the point of our extremest vener- 
ation; and we are ready to give glory to 
the supreme excellence of Him whoruleth. 
Moses was glorified when he worshipped 
the power which pulsated in the cloud, 
and was held in awe by his veneration 
for the mystery therein enfolded. * * 
If you knew, you would cease to vener- 
ate, to worship. The fact of worship 
hinges upon our inability to comprehend. 
Tis heresy to set out to know God, since 
to know him would be to cease worship- 
ping him. We cannot know; and we 
must perpetually worship. * * * A 
great deal of the value of religion depends 
upon the reports that are made of it. Our 
belief of testimony or report depends 
upon the authenticity of the reporters. 
All we know of the Bible comes to us 
through honest witness, inspired inter- 
preters, disinterested men; and I accept 
the truths which they record, as facts. 

“Let us make man in our image.’’—Gen. 
1: 26. 

Like the rush of a mighty river this 
chapter moves on from the first to the 
twenty-sixth verse with a marvelous 
sweep: then it seems that everything 
comes.to a sudden halt—to a grand cli- 
max; and the great God himself works 
slowly. Now for the first time He reveals 


to His associates in the godhead the won- 
derful conception which had been locked 
up in His purpose from the beginning. 
Let us make man! Everything had been 
made, but there was no ruler over the 
new creation. There was no crowning 
piece to the handiwork of the Master. 

*x %* + Let us here establish our first 
premise. God created you to rule over 
His world and at the same time He or- 
dained that you should worship Him. 
God sends you out to subdue the earth, 
to control its forces. When you look at 
the things around you, you are the ruler: 
but when you look upward you are the 
creature and the worshipper. * * * 
Let us go further. God says not only 
let us make man, but, in our own image. 
There was no pattern for the objects of 
creation until the great Builder came to 
man; then He resolved to have something 
in His creation like unto himself—repre- 
sentative—exponential of the Creator 
Spirit, * * * Man who lies, man 
who drinks, man who is selfish, man who 
is foolish, man who is bigoted—are these 
the image of God? ‘Take the face of that 
cunning man who spends his whole time 
in circumventing others—is that God’s 
face? Take that deformed man who hob- 
bles on crutches, that man with the lost 
arm—are these in any way pictures of 
God? ‘Take the man of fine physique, is 
he a fair image of the Creator? No, not 
these. God did not make man in hisown 
image and then reveal that image in the 
mortal. You never saw aman. Man is 
made in the image of the spirit of God: 
because that is all that God has to be like 
unto. You then are endowed within 
yourself with God’s spiritual function. 

* * > If God made you, He is re- 
sponsible for your existence. Further, 
He knows that He is responsible for you; 
and He acknowledges it. Wethen are 
not responsible for our being in this 
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world; but we are responsible for what we 
do, being here: we will have to explain 
for that. * * * God made us and 
yet we grieve Him. God made us, and 
yet we are not Godly. When I look ata 
picture painted by Raphael, I expect 
this work to be true to the master. My 
expectation is realized; and I say, Yes 
the spirit of the painter is portrayed in 
the picture. A grand painting or a noble 
piece of architecture honors its author. 
Then I look at myself, and wonder at the 
reflection of God which emanates from 
me. Would it not be the right, the 
honorable, the reasonable thing to shed 
honor upon our Maker—God? God, in 
Job, says to the devil the thing which He 
thought would humble that proud, rebel- 
lious spirit most. ‘‘Hast thou considered 
My servant Job?’’ God, proud to point 
at a man! It was grand! Would the 
devil feel crest-fallen if he were called 
upon to look at the servants in Hunting- 
don, as living emblems of God’s majesty ? 
Or, more than that, would God be inclin- 
ed to point this direction, if he were 
about to designate another Job? * * 

This failure to live up to the standard is 
life’s mystery. When we sit down in the 
nightless day of God, we may be permit- 
ted to understand this mystery. * * 

Are there no noble men in history? Are 
there none to-night? Oh yes, Job, John 
Knox, Martin Luther, Alexander Mack, 
Christopher Post, and William Penn 
honored God. But men of this stamp are 
not too frequent, and often some of our 
heroes are wrong on one side or the 
other. Is there no perfect man? The 
nearest to which I can come to-night is 
John on Patmos. But perfect? No. 
‘‘We have all sinned and come short of 
the glory.’’ But the type, where shall 
we find him, that we may satisfy our 
longings? Look upon Him of whom 
God said, This is my beloved Son in 


whom I am well pleased. Might this be 
said of us? But this cannot be said of us 
with sin in our lives, for He hates sin. 

* * * We must not judge Christ 
by what we know of men; we should judge 
men by what we know of Christ. Let us 
bring all under the divine protection, 
that all may share in the glory of His 
radiance. We have no business to judge 
each other anyhow. Keep your mouth 
shut, and study the Master. * * * 
Notice again, please, that you are made 
in God’s image. There is a lot expected 
of you. Great things are expected be- 
cause your possibilities are great. * * 
What should we dothen? Know science 
to the limits of things knowable, love ts 
the limits of sacrifice, be pure to the 
limits of christian perfection. We are the 
children of God; and we honor or shame 
the Father in proportion as we do those 
things which He expects of His children. 

* * %* Where are we wrong? What 
is the matter with us anyway? Well 
this: we have been lording it over the 
lower forms of creation, and even over 
our fellow-man, and have forgotten to 
honor God, forgotten to worship, truly 
worship. It is a tremendous thought, 
that God has made us in His image. 


THE EARLIEST DISCOVERIES OF 
AMERICA. 


BERTHA CODER, ’96. 


On asking most persons of to-day who 
the first discoverer of America was, one 
receives the answer ‘‘Christopher Colum- 
bus.’’ This is the general belief of most 
persons of limited education. The truth 
is, that America was seen by a Norse- 
man, named Herjulfson as early as 986 - 
A. D., more than five centuries before 
Columbus discovered it. 

It is generally believed that the Norse- 
men were an uncivilized and barbarous 
race of people. This can hardly be truly 
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said of them. They were the bravest 
people in Europe at this time, and they 
made more explorations on the unknown 
deep than any other nation. Their ves- 
sels were of an improved style, and were 
distinguished for their strength and the 


ease with which they could be handled. 


The Norsemen did not have books; but 
they had professional reciters who memor- 
ized and recited, from time to time, the 
events that occurred in their lonely land. 
After a time a race of poets arose among 
them who gathered all their sacred tales 
together and placed them in the form of 
manuscripts called Saga. From their 
manuscripts we get the following facts in 
regard to the early visits to our land. 

Herjulfson was carried to Labrador by 
storms, while sailing from Iceland to 
Greenland. He found this shore so dif- 
ferent from that of his native land that 
he believed it to be a shore to the West, 
hitherto unknown. On his return he 
spread abroad the story of the newly 
found land. Fourteen years later Prince 
Lief, son of Eric the Red, made the actual 
discovery, and explored the coast south 
as far as the present New York harbor. 
A wealthy Icelandic merchant, Thorfinn 
by name, made his home in America, or 
Vineland as it was then named, for a 
number of years; and while here a son 
named Snorri was born to him. ‘This 
was the first European child born in 
America. From this son descended 
Thorwaldsen the great Swedish sculptor. 
Numerous voyages were afterward made 
by other noted Norsemen. They traveled 
south to the capes on the coast of Vir- 
ginia; but not finding anything inviting 
except the wild grape they made no 
more voyages and thus abandoned this 
continent. 

But the Norseman were not the only 
people who visited America before Colum- 
bus. From the legends which we find 


preserved by the Cambrian chroniclers we 
find that a civil disturbance had arisen in 
Wales. Prince Madoc, the son of the 
king Owen Gwynnedd, was forced to flee 
for his life. In 1170 he left the country 
with a small fleet. After sailing west- 
ward for several weeks he came to an un- 
known shore which was inhabited by a 
strange race of people. After atime he 
returned with a glowing description of 
the new land. Ten ships were fitted up 
by the government of Wales; and, with 
Madoc as chief commander, the fleet set 
sail for the newly discovered land. One 
by one the vessels dropped out of sight 
and were nevermore heard of. Some of 
the Norsemen visited America in 1347. 
From this time to the discovery made by 
Columbus in 1492 we have no record of 
other voyages. But the archives of the 
Vatican are replete with accounts of these 
early times, when Greenland, Iceland 
and Labrador were the outposts on the 
other shore of the Norseman’s sea. 


RELIGIOUS. 


FLORENCE M. HARSHBARGER, Correspondent. 


Mrs. Elmore, a lady who has been 
chaplain of Crawford county jail for the 
last five years, a representative of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
gave an address upon Temperance in the _ 
College chapel, March 2. She took for 
her text. Is. 35: 8-9. ‘And an high- 
way shall be there, anda way, and it 
shall be called the way of holiness; the 
unclean shall not pass over it, but it shall 
be for those, the way-faring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein. No lion 
shall be there, nor any ravenous beast 
shall go up thereon, it shall not be found - 
there; but the redeemed shall walk 
there.’’ In the eighth verse the prophet 
speaks of an highway. Mrs. Elmore 
compared this highway to a railroad, 
across an unlevel country. Railroads 
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must be graded. In places where the 
land is low, it must be made high, and 
where the hills and mountains interfere, 
they must be cut down or tunneled. ‘The 
road must be, comparatively speaking, 
straight, and kept clean. So long as the 
engine runs upon the track all is well. 
So it is with the track upon which the 
Christian runs. It is clean, free from 
reeds and rushes. No cigar stores, no 
billiard halls, no gambling dens, no 
saloons, are on this way. Mrs. Elmore 
dwelt upon the danger in which we as a 
nation are resting; of the terrible battle 
going on in our country to-day, which 
demands our strongest forces—loud cries 
calling for help to save our manhood—to 
protect the virtue of our womanhood, 
which is being sacrificed to satisfy the de- 
mands of the ravenous beast. Wecannot 
be members of that Loyal Legion, we can- 
not be sons and daughters of the King, 
unless we unite our forces and as a church 
abolish from our land this terrible evil. 
Sunday morning, March arst, Rev. J. 
H. Leiper, Field Secretary of Pennsyl- 
vania Sabbath Association, ably presented 
the theme of Sabbath observance, clearly 
placing before us the danger of the 
Lord’s Day becoming completely secular- 
ized. The Pennsylvania Sabbath Asso- 
ciation, through the vigilance of a com- 
mittee appointed from their number re- 
cently, defeated three bills which were 
unfriendly to the Lord’s Day. Besides 
these, an effort was made in our Legisla- 
ture to so modify our Sabbath law as to 
render it practically inoperative. An effort 
was also made through the influence of 
the ‘‘Sunday’’ papers at Pittsburg to 
have a bill passed reducing the penalty 
for Sabbath-breaking in Allegheny coun- 
ty from twenty-five to four dollars, the 
same in all other parts of the state. The 
bill was passed, but when it came to our 
noble ex-Governor, he refused to sign it. 


Mr. Lieper spoke of every Sabbath being 
a commemoration of the resurrection of 
our Lord. If we allow the newspaper 
men, the railroad men, the merchants, to 
take the Sabbath from. us, we no longer 
are free-born citizens. The Republic can- 
not stand if it does not have God back of 
it. Subtract the Sabbath from our stars 
and stripes and it becomes a vag. We 
need the Sabbath to perpetuate Christian- 
ity. We need Christianity to perpetuate 
the Republic. Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy, is the commandment 
given us by Him who gave us this day of 
rest, and shall we not, as a Christian peo- 
ple, demand our rights ? 


In our Young People’s Prayer-meeting, 
March 21, we had for our subject, ‘‘Put- 
ting religion into our daily tasks,.” 1 
Kings 7:13, 14. The thought was ad- 
vanced by one of our number that we 
ought to be able to put our religion into 
our mathematics. Every problem we 
solve should be so much done for the 
Master. We should add daily to our 
lives something that will make them 
sweeter, nobler, purer. Weshould daily 
subtract from them that which tends to 
make us ignoble or that which will keep 
us from living close to the Master. We 
should daily multiply our possibilities for 
doing good, and divide with those who 
have fewer advantages than we; and thus, 
in blessing those around, we ourselves 
shall be blessed. 


It may be interesting to know the per- 
centage of church membership in Juniata 
College. The following numbers have 
been carefully worked out from the ma- 
triculation cards, representing all reli- 
gious denominations: ninety-six per cent. 
of the girls are professors of christianity, 
and seventy-four per cent. of the boys, 
making an average of eighty-five per 
cent. in the student body, including day- 
students and all. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Harvey Replogle, ’96, and Irvin Metz- 
ger, '94, were recent visitors at the col- 
lege. | 


J. E. McDaniel, a graduate of the class 
of ’96, is merchandizing in Loysburg. 
He reports business prosperous. 


A. V. Longenecker, of the class of ’96, 
has a lucrative position in a public insti- 
tution in Ossawattomie, Kansas. 


C. K. Schuldt has the honor of being 
the first graduate from the Juniata Busi- 
ness College course, for this year. There 
are others soon to follow. 


J. H. Bell, student of ’96 and a pres- 
ent Mifflin county teacher, spent Satur- 
day and Sunday with us recently. Mr. 
S. H. Hanawalt, teacher in the schools of 
Lewistown, was with him. 


J. M. Klein, of Bethel, Pa., among 
others, has expressed his appreciation of 
the last Ecuo in saying that he thinks it 
‘“‘grand.’’ He has been doing shorthand 
work in Tamaqua and Philadelphia. 


Professor Reiff, after having been con- 
nected with this institution for seven 
years, first asa student and then as a 
teacher, goes to New Jersey where he 
takes charge of a congregation, as its 
niinister. 


Fourth hall in the rear wing of the 
boys’ building has been greatly improved 
since last year. New paper and fresh 
paint have transformed the dormitories 
into the most cozy rooms in the big 
school house. 


Misses Grace and Alice Bosserman, 
students for the Spring term, who had 
just arrived in Huntingdon a few days 
before, were called home by the death of 
their sister Catharine. We certainly 
extend to them our sympathy. 


Mr. Hugh Beaver, son of Ex-Gover- 
nor Beaver, called at the home of Vice- 
President Brumbaugh recently. Mr. 
Beaver is an earnest worker for the suc- 
cess of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, giving all of his time to the in- 
terests of this cause. 


The fifteen minute interval between sup- 
per and study-bell has been given to the 
impromptu debating of live questions, by 
the boys of the several halls. There is 
no organization, all being permitted to 
speak according to parliamentary rules. 
The scheme has proved entertaining and 
helpful. 


Elder John Mohler, of Lewistown, 
paid usa short visit recently, and con- 
ducted the devotional exercises in the 
College Chapel. We are always pleased 
to see our brethren, and especially the 
Elders of the church, visit us in our 
school home and mingle with usin our 
services. The gates of Juniata College 
stand open for all. 


O. L. Hartle writes from Bradford, 
Ohio, that he is enjoying life, has good 
health, and plenty of hard work. He 
has finished six months of school and is 
engaged to teach the Summer term, at 
same place. He has a favorable outlook, 
and a fine prospect of promotion in his 
position. Faithful work succeeds, and 
successful teachers are always in demand. 


The sound of the hammer and the saw, 
the smell of paint, the clinking of bottles 
and the hum of the lathe announce the 
arrival of Professor J. Allan Myers, 
teacher of Chemistry and Physics. One 
naturally wonders what all this stir can 
mean; but we are informed that greater 
things are in store for usin the way of 
X-rays, thunder, lightning and explo- 
sions. 
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It was a pleasure to the large audience, 
of Huntingdon citizens and college stu- 
dents, assembled on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association founded in Hunt- 
ingdon, to listen to the logical, soul-stir- 
ring, and intensely christian address of 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, on the theme, 
‘‘What am There for?’ ‘The Doctor has 
not lately appeared more thoroughly 
himself than at this meeting. 


Vacation was not marked by any par- 
ticular events, a number of students hav- 
ing gone to their homes and others hav- 
ing visited, while those who stayed were 
kept busy with the cleaning of their 
rooms and in otherwise preparing for the 
work of Spring. However, several very 
enjoyable, though informal  sociables 
helped to break the monotony of drud- 
gery; and, after all, the vacation afforded a 
very pleasant breathing space. 


Gymnasium practice has come to be an 
established feature on the program of al- 
mostevery boy and girl in the institution. 
Under the direction of Professor Heck- 
man regular exercise in systematic body 
movements, either with or without the 
dumb-bells, Indian-clubs, and wands, has 
been offered on almost every evening of 
this term; and good results are both ex- 
perienced by the students and apparent 
to their friends. The Ecuo desires to 
compliment Mr. Heckman for his excel- 
lent services. 


It is happy to see young men fill their 
offices; but when they ‘‘magnify their 
offices’’ and still fill them to acceptance, 
it brings to their friends and to all those 
who may be interested in them an addi- 
tional satisfaction and a just pride. As 
an expression of its appreciation of 
the services rendered and the zeal mani- 
fested by John C. Reiff and Charles C. E1- 
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lis, the church at Huntingdon has by 
unanimous voice advanced these young 
ministers to the second degree, giving to 
them at the same time, more liberties and 
greater responsibilities. The Ecuo voices 
the sentiment of all loyal Juniatians in 
wishing them God-speed. 


Quite a number of changes have been 
made about the college for Spring term. 
Doctor Lyon has moved from Mack hall 
to Quinter hall, opposite the book room. 
D. C. Reber has moved from Zuck hall 
to Agassiz hall, where he will assist Pro- 
fessor Saylor with the boys. Carman C. 
Johnson leaves Irving hall and takes 
charge of Penn hall, Professor Myers re- 
suming his old station on Irving hall. 
Miss Harshbarger has charge of the new 
reception room on Mack hall, near the 
office. Miss Kurtz has moved to the 
home of Mr. John Keeney, opposite the 
college; and Miss Arnold has moved to 
the rooms formerly occupied by Dr. and 
Mrs. Lyon. 


It is always a pleasure to hear of the 
good work of the early students of Junia- 
ta. Especially do we rejoice when we 
learn of the stedfast and continued devo- 
tion of those who dedicated their lives to 
Christ while among us. Of these Bro. P. 
J. Blough of Hooversville, Pa., is a nota- 
ble example. He has not only built upa 
fine business, but has, at his own ex- 
pense, fitted up a comfortable hall for 
church services in his town. Not ne- 
glectful of his own mental and spiritual 
improvement he has gained quite a repu- 
tation as a defender of the Bible doctrines 
in his neighborhood, and cherishes the 
hope of returning to Juniata some day to 
drink yet deeper of the fountain of truth. 
We trust that his invalid wife, who has 
been afflicted a number of years, may soon 
be restored to health. 
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Spring term has opened most auspi- 
ciously. So far seventeen graduate stu- 
dents have enrolled for work in the clas- 
sical department. ‘The Junior class is in- 
creasing daily by the arrival of old stu- 
dents, while the classes of the preparatory 
courses are so large that many of them 
must be divided. It is interesting to no- 
tice the gradual introduction to the bul- 
letin-board, of such branches as Mathe- 
matical Physics, Classical Literature, 
Chemistry, Biology, and advanced work 
in Greek and Latin, all marking the 
steady growth of the institution toward 
the college ideal. Courses in French, 
German, Art, English and American 
Literature of an advanced grade, indicate 
the coming of the expected Seminary or 
Literary courses. Even the heretofore 
staid and established Normal English 
Course, of whose Mathematics, Physics, 
Psychology, English and the like, we 
older Alumni are wont to talk wisely, is 
interspersed with electives. But never 
fear for the old course, it will stay as a 
monument of the olden times: and these 
newer, and more modern courses perhaps, 
will not, for a time at least, dim the glory 
of the Senior Normalite. 


Although everyone seemed to acquiesce 
in the opinion of the Faculty that we st'u- 
dents were too busy with our work to 
celebrate Washington’s Birthday, yet the 
patriotic spirit of the Juniatians can not 
be questioned; for we love the Father of 
our country and would gladly emulate 
his noble ideal of citizenship. Indeed so 
strong was the feeling of respect for the 
birthday of our illustrious sire, that the 
girls of second hall, together with Doctor 
and Mrs. Lyon, resolved upon a well- 
timed surprise celebration. Having 
dressed themselves in costumes repre- 
sentative of Revolutionary times, they 
took possession of the central table in the 


dining-room before the other students ar- 
rived, and there awaited their coming. 
The anticipated shock was not greater 
than the reality, and surely acentre-piece 
was never more attractive. After supper 
(they had only feigned to eat) the 
Daughters of the Revolution betook 
themselves to room 99 where.a rich feast 
had been prepared; and there, unknown 
to Doctor Lyon, they really enjoyed the 
backward turn of time which was sug- 
gested by their quaint attire and powder- 
ed hair. Altogether it was a happy con- 
ception. 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, in his interest- 
ing way told us in chapel assembled one 
morning last term, of the old Black-Log- 
Trail which at one time stretched its 
lonely and dangerous course across the 
mountains of middle Pennsylvania, of 
the famous Jack’s Narrows through which 
the Juniata river runs and through which 
the old Pennsylvania Canal at one time 
passed, of the old-time chiefs and their 
white friends among the settlers, and fi- 
nally of the early settlement of the town 
now called Huntingdon, in fore-times 
known as Standing Stone. ‘Then the 
story of the barter place, where Indians 
and Whites met together to exchange 
their wares and smoke the pipe of peace, 
was told; and the erected stone, cut with 
hieroglyphics, around which they gath- 
ered and built the camp fires, was des- 
cribed. ‘‘The only remaining fragment 
of that stone,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘has 
been offered for the College collection of 
curios, and is now awaiting its removal to 
the school’s library. How many of the 
boys would like to act as escort in bring- 
ing the relic from Mrs. Summer’s into the 
building?’ All voted to join in the en- 
terprise. But three of the boys, antici- 
pating a big event and a great deal of 
ceremony, quietly plotted a scheme by 
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which the whole institution would be 
temporarily baffled. Going to the good 
lady who was making the present and 
who had previously received a note ac- 
cepting the same, stating also that the 
school would send a deputation for it, the 
three boys easily secured the prize and, 
by careful manceuvring, succeeded in 
getting the trophy into the place designed 
for it just before the expectant President 
and the girls assembled to receive the 
delegation which had been sent for the 
stone. The lights in the library having 
been lit, what could have been more 
amusing than the puzzled expressions on 
the faces of the President and his friends, 
as they beheld the fragment of Standing 
stone lying in its place with the royal 
purple ribbon of Class ’94 attached 
thereto! And the boys! Well they were 
beaten; but they had resolved to play a 
very neat sham upon those who awaited 
them, and so bore, with very great cere- 
mony, a piece of brick straight to the Lji- 
brary door. But their joke was better 
conceived than well received, the laugh 
being turned squarely uponthem. Their 
vexation would likely have manifested 
itself in just punishment upon the three 
boys who had thus entrapped them, but 
those gentlemen were not present. The 
stone lies in the library all right, and we 
are all happy in its possession. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
ORIENTAL. 


VIOLA WORKMAN, Correspondent. 


The societies are equally represented 
in the classof ’97. There are twelve 
Orientals and twelve Wahneetas. 


Quite a number of our workers have 
gone away from school and so leave more 
work for each of us. Old members are 
returning and new ones are ready to help 
the work along. 


We are always glad to hear from 
workers in the field. Let us know what 
you are doing and how you are succeed- 
ing. 


Miss Lena Mohler, ’95, is enjoying her 
work in the South. Recently she spent 
a few days at the Gulf and reports a 
pleasant time. 


Misses Vinnie Mikesell, ’95, and Effie 
Coppock, °94, hope to spend commence- 
ment with us. We welcome all former 
students, especially our society workers. 


‘“We have two societies in the school. 
Have you heard of them? ‘No’? We 
should like, very much, to have you sign 
one of our cards,’’ is the greeting fami- 
liar to both old and new students, on ev- 
ery corner, at every door. 


It should be the aim of every society 
worker to improve in efficiency as a 
worker. Every opportunity of self-im- 
provement should be seized and improved, 
and in the societies this culture can be 
gained, 


During the past term the society met 


six times in public meeting. The pro- 
grams consisted of orations, readings, 
recitations, debates and music. We met 


as many times for private meeting on 
Saturday mornings, having very interest- 
ing talks and literary exercises. T‘he 
‘Star’? was a prominent feature in the 
public meetings. 


WAHNEETA. 


FREDERICK D, ANTHONY, Correspondent. 


Among those who have left our camp- 
fires and gone home may be mentioned 
Miss Mary Dome; Messrs. John Reich- 
ard, Frank Myers, and Harry Espey. 
Among those who either have come or 
will come to assist us in our society 


. work, and who have been former stu- 
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dents, may be mentioned Anna Ross, 
’96, Cora Ross, EK. J. Newcomer, ’96, 
Hallie Hoffman and Frank Bechtel. 


Springtime with its treasures of flowers 
and warbling birds and genial raysof the 
golden sun has already dawned upon us 
in its annual visit, to stimulate and cheer 
us as teachers and students in the term’s 
work just begun. After we have been 
closely employed in earnest in-door study 
through the mists and clouds and snows 
of winter, we can, indeed, havea keen 
appreciation for the beautiful in these 
Spring days of our college life. While 
these bright days serve to give us spirit 
and pleasantness in our school work, we 
should always remember that our society 
work also stands as an important factor 
in illuminating and broadening the scope 
along our intellectual horizon. Our 
campfires are ever aglow, and we as 
‘Wahneeta braves, are always on the alert 
to capture every person who comes within 


our domain in order that we may accom- 


plish nothing more or less than a develop- 
ment of his possibilities for larger use- 
fulness in life. We invite all to come 
and joinour number. We continue to 
increase. ‘ 

On Friday evening of Feb. 26, H: R. 
Myers and J. L. Hartman each read an 
argumentative paper before the society on 
the question: ‘“That heredity has more to 
do with the formation of character than 
environment.’’ Following are extracts 
from the respective papers. Affirma- 
tive :—Every thought and every act of 
man is goaded by an impelling and direct- 
ing power so deep within himself that its 
force is barely understood, and his des- 
tiny is sometimes wrongly attributed to 
the influences of environment. ‘There is 
a definite limit in man’s sphere of life be- 
yond which no environment can possibly 
entice him, which would not be so if en- 


vironment controlled his developments. 
Every man is born with some especial in- 
herent power, which, if discovered, is a 
boon to him, but, if not, whatever work 
he may chance to have thrust upon him 
will be distasteful and bereft of enjoy- 
ment. Like begets like, and people are 
born to de, not to be swayed by every 
wind. So,.a trifling external influence 
may slightly modify the moral or intel- 
leétual development of man: but, except 
in regard to time, the ultimate natural 
result is not changed. 

Negative :—It is not an arbitrary, but 
a universal law, that all living nature, 
plants, lower animals, and man alike, de- 
velops in harmony with the influences 
with which it comes in contact—that it is 
but the reflection of environment. Never 
was there a human being born into the 
world to be anything other than the be- 


ing his own mind, educated by environ- 


ment, determined he should be. A 
character is nothing more than the ex- 
perience of life, hence as the experience, 
so. the character. Had Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips. Brooks or any other 
great moral character been nursed in the 
cradle with the infants of the slums, and 
reared in those deplorable environs, the 
blood of ‘a thousand sanctified ancestors 
could: not have saved him from a similar 
depravity of mind and soul, to those in 
such places. The opposite is true. Take 
a child from a region of moral decay and 
subject it to similar influences which af- 
fected Beecher and Brooks, and the result 
will be a character of as much moral 
strength as the other. Environment is 
the great architect, constantly construct- 
ing the building of character—the temple 
of the soul. | 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Philosophy and Pedagogy. 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Vice President, 
Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 


Phsychology, Methods of Instruction, History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 


Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH EK. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 
S. B. HECKMAN, 
Modern Languages, Literature, Rhetoric. 
G. W. A. LYON, 
Latin and English. 
J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Natural Sciences. 
DAVID EMMERT, 


Botany, Drawing, Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
| Instrumental Music, 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
_ English Grammar. 

JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 
English Grammar and Orthography. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
Eup. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
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Winchester ........}....../...... 7 85]...... 2 8d}...... 
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Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 3.45 p. m_ 
9.10 p.m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a. m., 9.1754. 
m., 12.45 p. m., 4.10 p. m., 5.385 p. m. and 9.35 p. m., stop- 
ping at Second street, Harrisburg, to let off passen gers. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. *Daily. Daily except Sunday. 
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Martinsburg....... 8 24] 12 20)...... ia.) rare weniarerten 

Arrive— : 

Winchester......... 9 10) 1 88)...... © OOM Sass 6 beaswihn 
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Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and inter mediate stations at 9.38 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.20 p. m.,and 10.55 p. m., also for Me- 
chanicsburg, Dilisburg and intermediate stations at 7.45 
a. m, All of the above trains will stop at Second 
street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

Nos. 3 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. 

*Daily. TtDaily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p.m. 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. l and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and Kast 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Kach department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap- 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 


Writing may be taken separately or as supple-. 


tmentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
departiient. 

The recognition of the Bibleas the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruction for 
religious endeavor and_ general lectures on se- 
lected books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, andits worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 


field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
eXamination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public shcool of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of instruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and Ju- 
niata College is now prepared to carry on this 
department at the same high standard which 
has marked its other work. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing direétly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition to 
Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 1896, 
is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
college and forms a safe receptacle for the accu- 
mulated wealth of books. The change has also 
provided a spacious reading room, which is an 
important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Spring term will open March 22, 1897 
and the Fall term September 13, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna, 
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Vou. VI. 
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Commencement 


The Commencement exercises begin 
with the class sermon to be delivered 
Sunday evening, June the thirteenth. 
Hach day of the week up to the close of 
Thursday will be crowded with work that 
will interest every one who has the desire 
at heart to see the success of the work at 
Huntingdon. These exercises will be 
especially interesting to old students, and 
graduates of the school, and who would 
also find new inspiration in a visit to 
Juniata College at that time. 

The commencement exercises will oc- 
cupy the whole of Thursday June the 
seventeenth, and this makes a day of good 
cheer, filled with joyous memories for 
those who return, evenif it isa day of 
trial and hard work for those who have 
labored during the year to supply the 
needs of the workers, and a day of great 
anxiety for those who are to, directly, 
furnish the entertainment. It is, or al- 





ways bas teen. aad 4 that icut an ex- 
ception, a day of delightfully propitious 
weather, adding to the enjoyment of all. 
The Alumni reunion has become a de- 
lightful feature, and serves as a bond to 
unite each to his or her Alma Mater. 
Each alumnus should return bearing 
some beautiful evidence of the devoted 
work that has been done, to be held up, 
that each may admire, and go away en- 
couraged. Those who cannot come 
should send, that the encouragement 
may be abundant, and the rejoicing at 
the literary home may be complete. 
Then, come to commencement, that you 
may see what the work is, and how the 
workers have performed their duties. 


We Desire to State 


That the article in this number of the 
KcHo, by Martin G. Brumbaugh Ph. D., 
is taken from the Official Organ for the 
observance of Arbor Day in the state of 
New Jersey; that it will be read in all 
the schools of that state, and should be 
read in all the schools of the state of 
Pennsylvania; that it was prepared by 
request of the official committee of the 
state of New Jersey in charge of Arbor 
Day observances; that it isa plea fora 
day of outing in the forests for all schools 
of that state, and it comes with greater 
force to the schools of Pennsylvania, 
where most of the towns are surrounded 
by beautiful forests or are in easy reach 
of mountain scenery green and _ pictur- 
esque; that it.ought to mean an Arbor 
Day for Juniata College, and is a plea for 
more days in the woods such as the stu- 
dents had at ‘“The Forge’’ in 1896, and 
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for a repetition of which there has been 
a wish and request for 1897. 

We state further that the cultivation 
of the beautiful is too much neglected; 
that the routine study of the text book 
in the class room has destroyed the best 
elements in education—the heart educa- 
tion from the artistic point of view; that 
the grandeur of the mountains, the in- 
spiration of the forests and trees, the 
music of the brooks and water-falls, 
accessible to almost every school in 
Pennsylvania, are elements in the truer 
education that cannot be neglected with- 
out dwarfing the best part of the nobler 
attributes of the human mind and soul: 
that our communion with nature under 
such circumstances, brightens the mind 
for greater achievements, sweetens the 
life for purer enjoyments, inspires the 
soul to better living, more devoted wor- 
ship, and a clear recognition of the great 
Creator whose handiwork may be traced 
in all these things, and of the attributes of 
the divine life that has an indwelling 
with us when we allow ourselves to be 
placed in harmony with the elements of 
that purer life. 

Our education is so hampered by our 
limited view. The man who digs a hole 
in the earth and piles up the debris of his 
work about him, necessarily limits the 
extent of his outlook, and this is what 
much of the teaching of the present time 
does in the schools: but he who lifts him- 
self from the pit climbs over the accumu- 
lation about him, and up to the moun- 
tain summit vastly extends his view, 
broadens his outlook, and gathers inspi- 
ration from both; and this is what the 
teaching of this age should do for the 
boys and girls brought under its influ- 
ence. This is not done by confining 
them to a limited space within and im- 
mediately around the school house, devo- 
ted to the text books, or yelling on the 


campus, but the broader view of nature 
study is found among the inexhaustible 
beauties where the trees grow, the 
flowers bloom, the birds sing and anima- 
ted nature revels in its freedom; where 
the mountain peaks direct the view to the 
cloud-flecked sky, and their bases choke 
the turbulent streams into roaring water- 
falls. The great book of nature has so 
many lessons hidden away where they 
are not reached, that the search of those 
who will take the trouble is always rich- 
ly rewarded; so let this be a plea for a 
day in the woods—not one only, but 
many. 


NATURE STUDY !S NATURE LOVE. 
MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 


The choicest fruit earth holds up to its 
Maker isman. ‘To ripen, elevate, edu- 
cate mankind is the great mission earth 
has to perform. Man’s emancipation is 
essential to his happiness and to his use- 
fulness. He is surrounded by mysteries. 
He is full of wonder and of superstition. 
To know himself, as Socrates declared, 
is the basis of all real knowledge. For 
his own revelation and his own compre- 
hension of himself the whole organization 
of nature and the sum of human experi- 
ences must contribute. He feeds upon 
objective and subjective things. Thus 
the study of Nature and of the humani- 
ties is fundamental in his educational ad- 
vancement. 

Unfortunately we have been trying to 
make ourselves believe that the study of 
Nature must be, from primary school to 
university, of such an organized, sys- 
tematized and analyzed character that 
scientific methods have dominated the 
whole acquisitive period of life. The 
same may be said for the humanities. 
We forget that Greece was great so long 
as she was artistic. She was dead as soon 
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as she became scientific. It was a love 
for Homer and for Hesiod that made the 
Greek literature rich, the Greek nation 
powerful. When the basis of education 
is not laid in sympathy, and when form 
is substituted for spirit, we approach de- 
served destruction. What we _ need, 
then, is a reorganization of our method of 
approach to the great world of things 
‘“‘that shines so peacefully around us.”’ 
We must teach, and we must allow pupils 
to love sincerely and in their own way, 
the great and wonderful world of God 
without us. For the formulated and 
scientific study of Nature in the college 
and university every normal mind will 
plead; but the basis for this, laid broad 
and deep in the mind of the child, is 
sympathetic, not systematic. 

We hail, therefore, every educational 
agency that aids a child to acquire or to 
manifest a sincere love for some object 
in nature, an object that will stand as a 
type of many, and give the child a self- 
selected line of approach to the whole 
world of phenomenal and spiritual enti- 
ties. Arbor day is full of the ‘‘sweet- 
ness’’ that fits for the ‘“‘light’’ of science. 
It teaches and encourages unrestrained 
affection for objects in nature. It stands 
pledged as a holy day of inspiring influ- 
ences. On Arbor day a child should be 
led out into nature, set in the midst of 
loveliness, lost in the wavering morrice of 
nature’s glee, and allowed to use his 
heart as a compass to find his way along 
his own track back into himself, bearing 
rich reflections and fragrant facts for the 
organization of his life after higher ideals 
to nobler ends. 

I confess to a sincere love for any such 
experience. How much it means to see 
the morning sun crown the tallest pine of 
the mountain’s crest with a wealth of 
gold; to observe the bird choir lead the 
triumphal march from tree to tree, until 


the valley, flooded with light, hangs out 
its leafy banners to welcome day’s proces- 
sional march; to perceive the morning 
mists, purple with the tinge of leaf and 
vine, creep sullenly to the shadowy re- 
cesses of the spirit-haunted hills, and at 
eventide leap from their lair and drive 
the lingering light of an autumn day up 
the eastern slopes and hold the valley 
enthralled in a double darkness of night 
and shadow; to wander along some moun- 
tain stream that leaps from the sky into 
twilight pools and hear in its murmurs all 
the songs of human life—the song of the 
meadows beyond where a fortnight ago 
it slept between fern-fringed banks and 
dreained of stars, or asong full of remem- 
brances of the lullaby that, half in sor- 
row, half in hope, leaped from my 
mother’s heart and made me long for the 
sorrowless song of heaven; to find along 
its narrow channel rock-barriers, through 
whose green-curtained portals is revealed 
secret haunts of rare flowers and rarer 
birds. Here the soul is made receptive 
and rich. <A day in such a labyrinth of 
varied beauty will enhance many fold 
the value of all subsequent study. 

Happy the child that has learned to 
love a tree, to study its ascending and de- 
cending parts, to understand the function 
of the part that loves the darkness, the 
part that loves the light, to follow its 
daily changes, and to see in it the type of 
the season ‘‘when frosts are slain and 
flowers begotten’’— 

‘‘And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the Spring begins, 

The full stream feeds on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year 
flushes 

From leaf to flower, from flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 


And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root.”’ 


Here, then, is the mission of elemen- 
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tary schools; to assist each child into en- 
thusiastic love for the things of the 
senses and to aid him to give expression 
to his own impressions in clear, concise, 
correct language. All influences at vari- 
ance with this fundamental law of educa- 
tion are wholly evil. They crucify the 
child’s love and drive him to live below 
his best. We have learned finally that it 
is what a child loves, not what he knows, 
that conditions his thought, organizes his 
reflective life, makes for character. It is 
not too much to hope for a time when 
school yards shall be planned with as 
much pedagogical concern as_ school 
_ houses, school books, or anything that is 
the school’s. Before approved equipment 
within the school-room we shall, then, 
place the arrangement of the school’s 
outer equipment. What would we not 
give to have around every building used 
for elementary education a large play- 
ground, fringed with plants and flowers 
and shaded by stately trees, in whose 
branches the song-birds, unscared, would 
sing, and through whose ‘‘leaf-latticed 
windows’’ would peep the sun! Just as 
essential as the laboratory for the scientist 
is such a natural environment for the 
youth. 

John James Audubon had his boyhood 
home in a cave on the banks of the Per- 
kiomen creek in Pennsylvania. It was 
here that his soul was filled with raptur- 
ous love for bird-life, a love that in his 
maturer years led him into forest fastness- 
es to find the secret haunts of humming- 
bird and oriole, and made him one of the 
greatest ornithologists of the world. 
First a lover, then a scientist! He was 
great in science because he was great in 
love. His science was, in fact, only his 
organized love. ‘The same process is in- 
volved in the making of any great man. 
We shall be wise as we learn to love 
‘Children, and they shall be wise as they 


learn to love, and thus learn to love the 
countless store of signs and symbols scat- 
tered by an All-wise hand in promiscuous 
order about them. ‘They shall be wiser 
as they learn to interpret these fragments 
of divine perfectness and combine them 
into a revelation of their Author. They 
shall be wisest as they love Him and all 
things He has made. ‘This love shall 
mount into knowledge in the dateless day 
—the day when we shall see face to face 
and know even as we are known. 


APRIL’S TEARS. 
WILL SHAFER, ’9§5. 


They say ’tis April month; and sad and tearful 
has she come, 

For March has blown himself away, and she is 
here alone. 7 

But, see! the showers make the trees, the grass, 
the flowers gay, 

And give us such a fresh, sweet month for that 
that we call May. 


O yes! the tears we shed in youth, when March 
winds blow along, 

O’er things that make us wise and good, o’er 
things that make us strong— 


March trials we encounter, and in April o’er 
them weep, 


Forget we not, however, triumphs follow trials 
deep. . 
The May-time’s yet to come. 


EGG ROLLING. 
MARCUS 


Every one has heard of “‘log rolling’ in 
the forests, and especially in the capital 
of each of the several states. ‘‘Egg roll- 
ing’’ is accustom peculiar to Washington, 
and is a children’s frolic upon the sloping 
lawn south of the White House, or Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, throughout Faster 
Monday. ‘The President annually opens 
the grounds and the children of all shades 
and conditions come trooping to the 
common center by thousands. Baskets, 
hands and pockets are filled with eggs of 
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all colors to be rolled along the grass. 
When they collide with other eggs, there 
are shouts and only the broken fragments 
of shells remain upon the grass to tell 
where the meat of the eggs so rapidly 
disappears. By time for luncheon the 
remaining contents of most of the baskets 
possess little attraction as the appetite has 
been largely satiated by boiled eggs in 
all degrees of hardness. 

The Marine Band was this year order- 
ed to play for the children and it greatly 
added to the life and enjoyment of the 
multitude. A score or more of police- 
men were detailed to see that no grown 
person interfered with the toddler, or 
those of somewhat larger growth, and 
also that none were injured in rolling 
themselves down the slopes after the 
eggs. The scene was indeed a stirring 
one—the White House asa back-ground, 
the great State, War and Navy building 
on one side and the Treasury building on 
the other, and the kaleidoscopic mass of 
children and onlookers rolling, playing 
games, and rushing to and fro amongst 
the green trees and flowers and fountain 
—over the grass and around the Marine 
Band. It is a sight never to be forgotten 
and makes ‘‘children of a larger growth’’ 
wish they too could thus enjoy life un- 
mindful of the cares which come with 
added years and responsibilities. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ECLECTIC LITERARY 
SOCIETY, ’97, 


CARMAN C. JOHNSON. 


Twas a great event in the story of the 
Hellenic race when a few neighboring 
tribes near the mountain of Olympus 
came together and formed the first am- 
phictyony, thus uniting their individual 
characteristics into one purpose, that of a 
common religion and a common govern- 
mental code. Greater still was the occa- 


sion when several of these amphictyonies 
having been instituted and having gained 
strength with their growth, united to 
form the Grecian confederacy and suc- 
cessfully withstood the combined force of 
Asia under Xerxes. The days upon 
which these great dramas of the world’s 
history were enacted called forth in the 
Greek, by their annual recurrence, the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy 
and thanksgiving. So every people, ev- 
ery nation, every state, every county, 
every town, every school, and every so- 
ciety has its anniversary. 

This is the twenty-first year after the 
founding of Juniata College and of one of 
its strongest adjuncts, The Eclectic Liter- 
ary Society. For the purpose of cele- 
brating that event, of brightening the 
recollections of those early days, and of 
meeting again with the persons who had 
participated in the exercises of the old 
society, the Eclectics meet annually in re- 
union. More than a thousand invita- 
tions having been sent to old society 
workers and to friends of the school, an 
enjoyable time was anticipated. Profes- 
sor Shimmell of the Harrisburg High 
School, once a member of the Juniata 
Faculty, was first among the visitors to 
arrive at the college, he having been 
chosen as chairman for the evening. 
Others came later; and when the chair- 
man, accompanied by Mrs. Rebecca 
Black as secretary, took his place, the 
hall was filled with interested friends, old 
‘‘Normalites’’ and appreciative Junia- 
tians. 

While we were thus assembling, the 
rich tones of a male quartette arose from 
the Babel of voices and confusion, and 
hushed all into silence. Then the meet- 
ing was called to order by the secretary, 
who announced the president’s address. 
Mr. Shimmel, after some very happy re- 
marks in which he showed his kindly in- 
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terest in the present Juniata College, and 
also his remembrance of the days that 
have been, presented some extremely 
practical thoughts on the subject of de- 
bating. He recalled, that there were 
those in the early history of the school 
who refused to perform their society 
duties, especially shirking the debate. 
The fact, that those men who took most 
active part in society work are the men 
upon whom the world is depending and 
may well depend for something, suffi- 
ciently remarks upon those who failed to 
make use of their literary opportunities. 
Further the speaker said, that the debate 
should be argumentative, but not unduly 
so; that it should always be well pre- 
pared; that it should be short. Any- 
thing that is done to-day must be done in 
a hurry. In the selection of topics for 
debate, one should either choose some- 
thing with which he is familiar, or with 
which he has some desire to become 
familiar. Questions of local interest are 
especially good in developing power in 
debate, because the speaker naturally 
draws upon his own personal knowledge 
and feelings. Young speakers very often 
fall into the grave error of discussing 
questions of science, of philosophy, or of 
state, long before their minds are able to 
coniprehend these themes. 

During this address it was noticed that 
our students were greatly interested, for 
they seemed to recognize that what was 
being said came from a man of some ex- 
perience and observation. Following the 
address oi the president, Professor Wil- 
liam Beery and Miss Ella Arnold ren- 
dered a very beautiful vocal duet. 

The speaker of the evening, Doctor 
Marion Learned, Professor of Germanic 
Philology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was next introduced. From his 
most excellent address the following 
thoughts have been culled: Eclectic is a 


word suited to us in these days of cosmo- 
politan thought, in which it is the dispo- 
sition of earnest men to select out the best 
from all sources of learning and exper- 
lence. Although foreign in its deriva- 
tion, the word stands for a purely Ameri- 
can principle. The American is ready, 
agile, forcible and confident, because he 
thinks and talks fully upon the diversified 
interests of the present, as well as upon 
the experience and learning of the past. 
This disposition has come to him largely 
from his practice in literary society work; 
and literary societies are the saving 
clause in these days of American eclec- 
ticism. There is a growing disposition 
in the land toward specialization in edu- 
cation, a utilitarian purpose if it might be 
called such. This one danger threatens 
the academic institutions of our country, 
that we will become machines. Let the 
American boys and girls hold fast to 
these literary societies, for they make us 
truly American. They teach one to 
balance the issues of education. ‘They 
help young men to elect and select. 

My particular message to you to-night 
is, the part which German culture has 
had with American culture. Three 
forces have wrought upon the culture of 
America from as many different national- 
ities in as many different periods. First, 
there is the English element in our earl- 
iest history. Its influence was felt from 
the earliest days of colonization to the 
Revolution. From the close of the revo- 
lution to about 1815, the French element, 
which at that time was the predominant 
spirit in the culture of the world, very 
largely determined the tone of our social 
and political life. With the peace of 
Vienna, and the banishment of Napoleon, 
that nightmare of Europe, there appeared 
upon the horizon of America’s vision, 
the culture of Germany. ‘This was the 
dawn of our new era, 
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We are glad to have some relation 
with the classical men of Greece and 
Rome; and then we are proud of our En- 
glish ancestry. The majority of the sen- 
timents and precedents which became a 
part of our national constitution came 
from Athens and Rome. ’Twas thence 
our forefathers drew their stimulus. The 
ideals of Greece and Rome stood before 
the orators of the Revolution and made 
them breathe anew the cause of freedom. 
The old regime of the colleges of Eng- 
land and even of our country is primarily 
Greek and Latin. These were the 
sources of this classical inspiration which 
affected our early history. It has not 
been so long since Latin began to give 
place to the study of English. The ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and of Cicero, the 
narratives of Virgil, and the odes of 
Horace entered into the schooling of ev- 
ery man of learning. Here is the cradle 
of American thought. Itis yet a mine of 
wealth; so young men, do not fail to 
study Latin, and know at least the rudi- 
ments of the speech of old Athens, if you 
would put yourself in touch with the 
framers of our government. 

But the new epoch has added a new 
element to culture; it is the principle of 
eclecticism, of Germanic culture. The 
man of learning to-day must be able to 
commune with the great republic of let- 
ters. Every person who stands for litera- 
ture, art, or science must know at least 
two languages. No student can expect 
to become proficient unless he read the 
great authors, in their own language. 
This necessitates a very good knowledge 
of French and. German. Here the 
speaker traced out clearly the history of 
the rise and spread of the new Germanic 
movement. George Ticknor and Edward 
Everett first went from America into the 
German school at Goettingen, which had 
been but recently opened to foreign stu- 


dents; thus this university unlocked the 
gates of science to the world. Asa result 
of George Ticknor’s student life in 
Germany, we have his history; while 
Edward Everett returned to America im- 
bued with the new light of learning and 
with many German books. His popu- 
larity in America put him in splendid 
position for introducing this new impetus 
into our collegiate work. George Ban- 
croft, our great historian, also spent some 
time as a student in Goettingen; and soon 
this came to be recognized as a finishing 
touch to one’s education. Next a wave 
of German thought came to the shores of 
America in the persons of three native 
scholars, aggressive men, joyful in their 
expectations of greater liberty. They 
were Charles Beck, who became professor 
of German in Harvard University; 
Charles Fullen, who also was professor 
of German at Harvard, afterwards losing 
his position by reason of his anti-slavery 
opinions; and Franz Lieber. Soon the 
study of economics as a science was in- 
troduced into our schools, all on account 
of this new movement from the German 
centre of learning. 

Another American whose sojourn in 
Germany has had its effect upon the cul- 
ture of our country is the poet of the 
American heart, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Although he scarcely ever 
receives the credit for it, he introduced 
German poetry into America; and the 
‘“‘mystical humanism’’ of his ‘‘Christus 
and Mystery’’ has greatly heightened our 
tone of thinking. Thus within a period 
of two decades, from the region beyond 
the Rhine, there came sucha flood of 
learned inspiration, that the whole tenor 
of our scholastic ambition has been won- 
derfully modified, if not altogether 
changed. ‘The transcendental movement 
of New England owes its origin and 
growth to Germanic influence. This 
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gem of Germanic philosophy gave a new 
impulse to all the literature of New Eng- 
land. We must beard the New England 
Lion in his den. : 

In 1708 Cotton Mather wrote to the 
Pietists of Halle, and recognized them as 
the source of much of his inspiration. If 
there is any culture which needs a hear- 
ing it is German culture. Let no one be 
ashamed of his German descent: Much 
might be said of the quiet, peaceable, 
Pennsylvania German pilgrims, who, al- 
though they were often scoffed at by the 
more advanced sects, yet were more 
thoroughly educated than their scoffers, 
and far more cultured. Cultured men 
from New England were often amazed at 
the fineness of intellect displayed by such 
men as John Kelpier and others, who 
dwelt in communities of which Ephrata 
was a type. These Pietists, as all of 
these sects were called, were quiet but 
powerful in thought and education. 

To-day the one country that is doing 
the thinking of the world is Germany. 
In spite of the fact that this country 
stands as a Aveigsfaat with its army, 
ready to deal death and destruction 
throughout Europe, it has taught the 
world how to think. Many of our text- 
books, most of our scientific instruments, 
the latest and best methods of teaching 
are Germanic; hence they are eclectic. 
Old England does not teach anything of 
the Germanic movement. America in 
this is far ahead of her mother country. 
These are living issues, young men. 


Seek out elements of culture that are 


best adapted for to-day. ‘The nations of 
the future, that are to stand in the front 
ranks of literary progress, must proceed 
along Germanic lines. America is almost 
leading in the movement now. Do not 
fail to put yourselves into the avenues of 
culture, my eclectic friends. Study the 
history of your country as you study your 


family history. In it you will find Hel- 
lenic, Roman, German, and French influ- 
ences. So, study all of these languages. 
The man of the future must feel ac- 
quainted on the banks of the Rhine, on 
the banks of the Tiber, on the banks of 
the Thames, and among the ruins of the 
Acropolis. | 

The speech of the Doctor was well re- 
ceived, and the students of the college 
especially were stimulated to more noble 
endeavors along literary lines. 

The President next read a telegram 
from Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, one of the 
original trio of students, regretting his 
inability to attend the Anniversary. 
Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh then arose at 
the call of the President and bore testi- 
mony to the excellent address of Doctor 
Learned. ‘The society then adjourned. 


RELIGIOUS. 


FLORENCE M. HARSHBARGER, Correspondent. 


The program rendered by the Sunday 
School Easter morning was well appre- 
Ciated. Easter songs were given in 
quartettes and choruses by the school. 
Recitations were given by individuals 
and classes. A class of eleven pupils 
gave an exercise showing when and 
where Christ had appeared after his res- 
urrection. The little tots, called the 
“Lily Class,’’ sang their little song of 
‘‘Kaster Lilies;’’ and then in words sweet 
and simple told the story of the resurrec- 
tion, and compared Christ, coming forth 
from the tomb in all power and grandeur, 
to the pure whiteness of the Easter lily. 
Beautiful lilies graced the stand near by, 
enabling the children to think upon the 
purity of our blessed Saviour’s life. So 
if we love Jesus, we will come forth all 
pure and beautiful as the Kaster lily; and 
our life shall be one of never ending 
Springtime. 
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For months our attention has been 
drawn to a neighbor’s front-door; not 
because of its frequent swinging upon its 
hinges. Were we to judge from its 
swinging to and fro, we would not so 
much as know whether the door had 
hinges. Once in a while the postman 
places mail upon the upper step and then 
raps loudly. Presently the door opens 
slowly and usually only wide enough to 
reach out for the mail, and then softly 
closes again. The blinds never open to 
let in the sunlight. Visitors seldom 
come to this home. When they do they 
enter the gate and go around to the 
kitchen door. There are children in this 
home. Father, mother and children are 
delicate. They are unable to bear much 
company, are nervous and subject to 
‘‘bilious attacks.’’ Can you tell why? 
Throw open the doors and windows. Let 
in the glad free sunshine and pure air, 
and the foul damp, the musty odors will 
leave. Let the carpets on the floor and 
the paper upon the wall fade if they will, 
but do not shut out God’s sunlight 
which gives strength and color to His 
_human blossoms. Just inthis way, how- 
ever, do people shut the love and sun- 
shine of God out of their hearts. We 
are moving temples, not filled with hope- 
ful, trustful spirits, but filled with the 
foul spirit of doubtfulness. It is wrong. 
Just as much as we need the sunshine 
and fresh air to repair our physical be- 
ings, so we need the sunshine and love 
from a divine source, if we would grow 
strong spiritually. 


Bro. H. B. Brumbaugh in his sermon, 
Sunday morning, April 25, 1897, ably 
drew out the home life found in the 
Bible. He took for histext, Phil. 2: 14-15, 
dwelling principally upon the r4th verse. 
“Do all things without murmurings and 
disputings.’’ This is indeed a_ very 


common thought; yet may touch more 
lives than many texts of more impor- 
tance. It comes home to us. ‘This 
world is large and there are a great many 
things in it we do not see. We do not 
see because we are disinterested. The 
geologist is interested in the rock. ‘The 
botanist sees much in the plant and tree 
because he studies their characteristics. 
The farmer watches the growing grains. 
The laborer sees bread and meat. ‘The 
capitalist sees gold and silver, all be- 
cause they are interested. Some see 
this, some see that, so it is with the 
Bible. The Bible is a wonderful book, 
not in size, but wonderful in variety. 
some see one thing; some see another. 
God wants us to see the Bible as a whole. 
He wants it to mean meat and bread-/ood 
for our souls. We should study it for 
this purpose. The home life of the Bible 
is the most striking. Here is the Christ 
life, the Church life, the individual life. 
The home is important to us. Here it is 
where people measure us—our lives— 
our christianity, for if we are not christ- 
ians at home we are not christians in the 
world. Do all things without murmur- 
ings and disputings may apply outside of 
the home, but it refers especially to the 
life of the home. What a blessed, what 
a sweet life we would have without mur- 
murings and disputing! This thing of 
murmuring is common; in the home, in 
the street, and in the shop. Murmuring 
is an unpleasant sound. It indicates 
dissatisfaction with our lot in life. We 
do not appreciate God’s gift, and we mur- 
mur. After God had been so merciful to 
the Children of Israel, bringing them out 


of Egypt, across the Red Sea, over the 


desert; after he had sent them the manna 
from heaven to eat; after all this, they 
murmur against Moses and against God. 
The Father was angry with them. He 
permitted only two to enter the promised 
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land. It wasa great sinon the part of 
Israel. They murmured against Moses 
because he was their leader. "They mur- 
mured against God because He was their 
dispenser. All] through the ages we find 
that man murmured against the provi- 
dence of God. ‘The same spirit which 
caused them of olden times to murmur is 
at work to-day. The thought comes, are 
we guilty of this sin? We murmur not 
because we want to fight against God, 
not because we want to show Him our in- 
gratitude, but because we forget. When 
we are afflicted we complain, grumble 
and growl. We murmur at the very 
things we bring upon ourselves. If God 
does send us affliction, then we should be 
resigned; for Paul says, ‘‘All things work 
together for good to them that love God.’’ 
We should rejoice if God brings upon us 
burdens to do us good. It may be His 
process of purging us. Bro. Brum- 
baugh dwelt upon the thought that unless 
we do all things without murmuring we 
are not blameless and harmless, we do 
not walk as the sons of God. 


Sunday evening, April 4, 1897, Bro. 
W. Jj. Swigart preached from Deut. 
32:12. ‘‘Sothe Lord alone did lead him.’’ 
Bro. Swigart dwelt for a short time on 
the condition of the Israelites at this 
time, upon how remembering all the 
wrongs against Him, still God led him. 
‘So the Lord did lead him.’’ Our attention 
was called to the word so. This was the 
manner of his leading. ‘The word is a 
little one, but convenient. We speak 
comparatively, saying, it 1s so cold, so 
warm, so bright, so gloomy. Christ 
once declared that ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 
We use the word here in a comparative 
sense. In the verse preceding we read, 


‘““As the eagle stirreth up her nest, flut- 
tereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
her wings; so the Lord did lead him.” 
The eagle is a bird of prey, has a small 
beadlike eye, soars higher and flies 
nearer the sun than any other bird. ‘The 
eagle moulters or sheds its feathers quite 
often. During this period the bird is 
stupid or languid, and eats but little. 
But when its feathers begin to grow, the 
bird becomes strong and fierce. With a 
new growth of feathers comes a renewal 
of its youth. This bird lives to be more 
than a hundred years old, and then when 
it dies does not die of decay or disease, 
but owing tothe growth of the beak down 
over the mouth, the bird is unable to eat 
and so starves. When the mother bird 
wishes her young to grow strong and to 
fly, she pecks them, and beats them with 
her wings. She stirs up the nest and 
puts them out. She compels them to go. 
Not a very tender leading we would say! 
But the eagle spreadeth abroad her 
wings, she taketh them, beareth them on 
her wings. When she finds the strength 
of her young failing, she is there to sup- 
port them. When they are attacked by 
danger she is there to spread out her 
Wings over them. It is said of the eagle 
that her keen eye will detect the approach 
of an arrow and she will place herself be- 
tween the speeding arrow and her young, 
allowing the arrow to penetrate her own 
body in orderthat she may save the life 
of the eaglet. So our loving Saviour has, 
for us, interceded with our Father. He 
for us has borne the cross—has received 
the cruel arrow into His dear self that we 
might be saved from the curse of sin. It 
is He who bears us up even more tenderly 
than the eagle when He finds our strength 
failing. It is He who strengthens us in 
the hour of temptation. And yet, in or- 
der that we may gain strength, some- 
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times the leading is keenly felt. Some- 
times we find persons willing to be led if 
they are led where they want to go. 
Many so called christians want to be led, 
but want that the leading be such as to 
avoid the rough and dark places—they 
want to be led so as to avoid labor, but 
He does not lead this way. He leads us 
into labor—into the dark places where 
we needs must walk by faith rather than 
by sight. Bro. Swigart dwelt for a little 
time upon the thought that it is good for 
us to be thrown out upon our own re- 
sources, good for the young man or 
young woman to be sent to school without 
money enough to get home. Like the 
eaglets, we should early depend upon our 
own resources. Once a footbridge crossed 
a stream. A support had been placed 
about midway under the bridge, but the 
water had washed the foundation away 
from under the pillar, and instead of its 
being usetul, it had become a weight. 
Persons sometimes who come into the 
church remain weaklings in the flock, 
and instead of their being supports, they 
become weights. Let us allow ourselves 
to be led, willing to follow where He 
leads. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Prof. Emmert recently paid a visit to 
his old home in Hagerstown. 


The little daughter of Prof. Beery 
seems to have brought a wealth of sun- 
shine into an already happy home. 


Miss Katharine Bruah ot Frankstown 
recently came back to see the school of 
which she was a student in ’94. 


Harvey S$. Replogle, ’96, who has fin- 
ished his Winter school and is now teach- 
ing a Summer Normal, came to Hunt- 
ingdon recently to catch some of the 
inspiration which comes from a Sunday 
Spent among the people of the College. 


J. M. Bell and W. R. Baker, having 
just finished teaching their schools, came 
from Lewistown to attend the Reunion. 


Miss Mary W. Johnston, student of 
last Spring after visiting for a few days 
has returned to her home in Franklin- 
ville. 


J. S. Zimmerman, student, went to 
his home in Somerset county to spend 
the Sunday, and while away preached 
two sermons. 


W. H. Gnagey, who is a busy man 
behind the counter and at the desk, in 
Accident, Maryland, says that he always 


finds time to peruse the Ecuo. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Mrs. Good, mother of J. Omar Good, ’96, 
which took place Sunday April 11th, at 
her home at Midvale, Pa. We extend 
sympathy. 


A letter from Lucy Leatherman, ’94, 
of Warrensburg, Missouri, informs us of 
the recent removal of the family to 
Woodly, Florida, where she expects to 
join them soon. 


Bertha Coder, ’96, having taught her 
first term of school successfully, takes up 
the work of general agent for a publish- 
ing house, for the Summer. She attend- 
ed the Reunion. 


Dr. E. Bower Himes, ’94, who is prac- 
ticing in Newton Hamilton, wheeled his 
way up the picturesque Juniata River to 
see the old school grounds and shake 
hands with friends. 


Viola Workman, member of the Senior 
Class and EcHo correspondent for the 
Oriental Literary Society, spent a few 
days with her home folks in Ohio recent- 
ly, on the account of sickness in the 
family. We are glad to say that her 
friends have improved in health and that 
Miss Workman is with us again. 
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John M. Miller, ’94, is thinking about 
something. He said recently, ‘‘Progress 
is the law of nature.’’ We await the 
‘logical sequence’’ of this remark applied 
to its author, for John will be heard from. 


Many students of former years will re- 
inember the kind hospitality of the Bech- 
tel home near Grafton. Miss Letitia is still 
a homehelper on the farm-place; but she 
did take time to come to the Reunion. 


Mrs. Susan Holsopple Keller, a stu- 
dent of former days, known in college 
circles as Susan Holsopple, sends a mes- 
sage of good will from her home in Pitts- 


burg. We are not only glad to hear 


but are also glad to report the where- 
abouts of students of former years. 


Roland L. Howe, ’94, who is a busy 
man in Philadelphia, stenographer 
as he is for the purchasing agent of 
Cramp’s Ship Yard, wants to be remem- 
bered to all his old school friends. He 
suggests that in the on-rush of life we 
may forget one another. But; once a 
Juniatian, always a Juniatian. We do 
not, ah we will not, forget. 


J. P. Barret, general manager of the 
Richmond Roller Mills and a former 
student remembers his school by sending 
in a list of names for college catalogues. 
This is a manifestation of the helpful 
spirit to which every literary institution 
owes its existence; and we know that 
the school authorities are always pleased 
to see their old students remember them 
in this way. 


‘‘We are both well and happy; quite 
nusy getting settled. Jersey is a good 
place to live.’’ We quote the above 
from a recent letter written by John C. 
Reiff, who needs no introduction to our 
College fraternity. But really it seems 
so queer to get a letter from John, John 
who was with us during seven eventful 


. 


years, laughing with us in our joys and 
sympathizing with us in our misfortunes. 
We sincerely renew our well-wishes for 


the success of the Juniatians in Serge- 


antsville. 


Among those of our girls who have 
acquitted themselves nobly in the pro- 
fession of teaching may be mentioned 
Dora Weaver, ‘94. Miss Weaver has 
not only won for herself an honorable 
distinction as a teacher, but has proven 
her ability by successfully taking the ex- 
amination for permanent certificate. We 
do not advocate ‘‘ women’s rights; but 
we do insist upon the girls to claim and 
take all of those positions which they 
may fill with a grace benefitting woman- 
ly dignity. 


Mrs. Silas Keim of Elk Lick, Somer- 
set County, visited her daughter Cora 
recently, and seemed to enjoy herself as 
she met the students and teachers of the 
institution. Mrs. Dopp, whose daughter 
Edythe is also a member of the school, 
spent the Saturday and Sunday of Cum- 
munion Services at the college. Certain- 
ally one may feel at home here; and no 
mother or father should feel that school 
boys and girls are too busy or too far 
removed from them, to enjoy the visits 
of older people. We welcome all the 
parents of the boys and girls. 


The Louisiana School Review comes 
to our desk monthly, and it bears in its 
columns many evidences of Juniata 
influence upon the educational interests 
of the South. R. L. Himes, ’88 poses 
as the Business Manager of this aggres- 
sive journal, is chairman of the Reading 
Circle Committee, and acts as State 
Institute Conductor. We also notice — 
the name of H. B. Landis, ’94, on the 
programs of the Teacher’s Association. 
Geographically we are rather far re- 
moved from this Southern field; but our 
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kindly interest in the boys and girls of 
Juniata who labor there never fails: the 
spirit of the College is far extended. 


Only those who have seen can realize 
the beauty and inspiration of the mount- 
ain scenery which encircles this college 
town. The trees are just now putting 
forth their new foliage, while here and 
there green fields dot the hillside and 
reveal the location of a farm place. The 
arbutus season is at its height, the low 
lying creepers having sent their little 
cups of pink and white above the brown 
and crisped leaves to announce the 
advent of Spring. The hypatica triloba 
seem to be very popular this season; and 
the wind-flower is seen very frequently 
in large boquets. Violets too begin to 
make their appearance. All these and 
many more grow luxuriously in the 
meadows, beneath the trees, upon the 
rocks, or inthe swamps. Botanizing is 
popular, the students taking great de- 
light in the gathering, analyzing and 
preserving of these beauties of nature. 


All former students will remember the 
nine-twenty chapel chats to which we 
were subjected at the beginning of new 
school terms; how we were advised of 
certain evils, warned of certain dangers, 
and informed of certain forms of propri- 
ety. How circumspectly we walked as 
we went out from those assemblies! Re- 
cently the exercise was made especially 
instructive and interesting by the combi- 
nation of Dr. G. W. A. Lyons and Prof. 
J. H. Brumbaugh on the program. The 
Doctor gave us a very careful and learn- 
ed explanation of the physical effects 
upon the student resulting from over- 
eating, over-exertion and over-stimula- 
tion. His comparison of the human 
organism to a republic was certainly well 
wrought out. By this he showed the 
independent and at the same time depen- 


dent relation of the members of the body 
upon one another, aud drew his conclus- 
ions simply but forcefully. Following 
him Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh in his own 
style brought to our minds some happy 
illustrations of points in social life, and 
these were well received. 


The celebration of Arbor Day took a 
new turn at the College this year. In- 
stead of planting a tree, the Senior Class 
placed a tiny vine at the entrance to the 
main building and soon we may speak of 
the “‘ivy manteled tower’’ of Juniata. 
An address by the President of the 
Class, Mr. John M. Pittenger, opened 
the exercises, after which the vine was 
planted by Lida Johnson and Joseph 
Stephenson, every member of the class 
in turn depositing a shovel full of soil 
around the tender rootlets. The orator 
of the occasion, Fred Whittaker, in a 
most spirited manner spoke of the ruth- 
less destruction of our American forests, 
pleading for their preservation and for the 
planting of other ones. A quartette by 
Bessie Rohrer, Rhoda Swigart, Hervey 
Keim, and Jesse Emmert closed the pro- 
gram. We then walked around to see 
the trees planted by former classes, and 
recalled the days of ’94 ’95 and ‘96. 
Tis class spirit that results from all this 
ceremony, aclass spirit that makes all the 
members of the class feel an interest in 
one another. 


The closing exercises of the Gymnas- 
ium work for this year were held on 
saturday evening, April 3rd. The 
thoroughness of drill and the grace of 
movement displayed by the ladies and 
gentlemen, as they performed their parts 
with dumb-bells and wands, cannot be too 
highly praised. The program was inter- 
spersed with literary and musical selec- 
tions. The balancing exercises by Elmer 
Shriner and the swinging of the Indian- 
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clubs by Mrs. Dr. Lyon were notable 
features of the evening’s entertainment. 
Prof. Heckman is to be complimented 
for his untiring efforts in the prepar- 
ation of the students for the event; and 
Juniata College may now speak of its 
physical training department, with a very 
good grace. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


WAHNEETA. 


FREDERICK D. ANTHONY, Correspondent. 


As a result of our last election of offi- 
cers, the following persons were chosen 
to serve for the ensuing term: president, 
J. L. Hartman; vice president, George 
Wirt, secretary, Bertha Evans; Editor, 
H. R. Myers; Critic, B. F. Ranck: chor- 
ister, B. I. Myers. 


We believe it was unintentional for the 
Oriental correspondent to state that there 
are twelve Orientals and twelve Wahnee- 
tas represented in the class of ’97. We 
kindly wish to state that there are eleven 
Orientals and thirteen Wahneetas in the 
above mentioned class. 


Our chorister-elect, Mr. B. I. Myers, 
organized the following choir to serve 
during the Spring term of School: Su- 
prano, Esther Fuller, Lida Johnson, 
Anna Smith, Jennie Dome, Iva Markley, 
Zelda Hartzel, and Gertrude Rowland; 
Alto, Rhoda Swigart, Edna Keeny, Es- 
ther Morgan, and Mattie Weybright; 
Tenor, B. F. Ranck, E. J. Newcomer, 
E. D. Nininger, and Theodore Jackson; 
Bass, J. M. Blough, F. D. Anthony, J. 
B. Emmert, J. J. Bowser, and S. J. Berk- 
ley; Pianists, Mabel Snavely and Anna 
Morgan. 


The following program was rendered 
by the society on Friday evening, April 
2nd: Instrumental Duet, Misses Mabel 


Snavely and Edythe Dopp; Oration, 
‘‘Best Education for Women,’’ Esther 
Fuller; male quartet, ‘‘A Medley,’’ E. 
D. Nininger, J. B. Emmert, Theodore 
Jackson and J. L. Hartman; Recitation, 
“The Odctoroon,’’ Anna Smith; Debate, 
‘Resolved that we should have a curfew 
law,’ affirmed by F. D. Anthony, ne- 
gated by J. H. Glazier; vocal duet, Anna 
and Hsther Morgan; Recitation, ‘‘Mary 
Queen of Scots,’’ Lida Johnson; Vocal 


Solo, ‘‘Afterwards,’’ Esther Fuller: 
‘“Quiver,’’ J. O. Good. 
ORIENTAL. 


VIOLA WORKMAN, Correspondent. 


It does not pay to have anything lying 
around idle,—not even one’s curiosity. 
When directed in a right channel, curios- 
ity is a good thing, and our idea is that 
young people should more generally set 
their curiosity to work upon the problems 
of literary training. For all students, 
the ‘‘Oriental Society’’ is by far the best 
place. If you care to know ‘‘why’’ 
(curiosity, you see) ask us and we shall 
gladly explain. 


We notice great improvement in many 
of our workers which proves the fact that 
practice gives fluency in speech and reci- 
tations, and concord in music. The mem- 
bers seem to realize that success de- 
pends upon the faithfulness of each indi- 
vidual, and the résult is there are few 
substitutes needed. Nothing shows bet- 
ter the interest of the absent members, 
in the society and the appreciation of its 
needs than a great number of books. It 
is always a pleasure to receive copies from 
those who are in other fields of useful- 
ness. 


Bayard Taylor wrote, ‘‘The gift of 
song was chiefly lent to give consoling 
music for the joys we lack.’’ The charm 
of music is great. In the home it fosters 
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the home spirit and strengthens family 
ties. If the gift of song is a divine gift, 
the disposition to sing is a holy influence 
for the saving of him to whom it comes, 
‘for the lifting of him out of the mire, 
and upon the rock.’’ Because of the 
elevating influence it has on those who 
hear, we cannot be too careful in our se- 
lections sung in the society. We are 
glad both societies recognize this fact and 
make good music a prominent feature in 
all their programs. 


The debate in our last private meeting 
as to whether America has passed her 
golden era or not, was warmly discussed. 
Several speeches were made on each side, 
each one giving his true opinion, making 
the discussion highly interesting. One 
special feature of work during the last ad- 
ministration was the dignified tone of the 
“‘Star.”’ The editor, Mrs. G. W. A. 
Lyon, proved her ability to edit a paper 
not only entertaining but also instructive. 
The variety of matter, the elegance of 
language, the choice of college news, 
made it very interesting. We congratu- 
late her on her success and hope the 
present editor, Mr. Haines, may be as 
successful. 


As we gazed with admiration on the 
lily with its waxen cups which rose in 
fragrance, purity, and power above the 
heads of the children on Easter morning, 
it seemed impossible to associate the 
creamy buds with the dark bulband mud 
around the roots. While it drew all its 
strength from its surroundings it seemed 
to rise above them, taking from them 
only that which would help to make it 
the beautiful symbol of purity that it 
was. So should we in our associations 
with each other, take into our lives only 
those characteristics that will help make 
us purer and nobler. There is within 
the reach of every one of us the necessary 


elements for growth of spirit and power of 
mind, enabling us to give happiness to 
others just as the lily gave pleasure to all 
who beheld it. 


The program April 23rd was quite in- 
teresting. The debate, Resolved that 
men are not governed by fear, was affirm- 
ed by Emma Zeigler and denied by Lettie 
Shuss. Both produced good arguments, 
but the judges decided in favor of the af- 
firmative. We appreciated the recitation, 
‘‘Mother’s Fool,’’ by little Miss Sander- 
son. Her graceful childish motions 
make her very attractive. 


STATUE OF SAMUEL D. GROSS, M. D. 


At the northwest corner of the Nation- 
al Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 
surrounded by beautiful lawn, green trees 
and flowering shrubbery stands the 
bronze statute of the late Dr. Samuel D. 
Gross, America’s great surgeon. It will 
be unveiled at 5 P. M. May 5, under the 
auspices of the American Surgical Asso- 
clation. 

The granite pedestal bears the inscrip- 


tion: “SAMUEL D. Gross.’’ 


‘‘American physicians have erected 
this statue to commemorate the great 
deeds of a man who made such an im- 
press upon Amierican surgery that it has 
served to dignify American medicine.’’ 

Adjoining this statue is the National 
Museum in which the National Academy 
of Sciences is holding its annual sessions. 
Beyond the Museum is the Smithsonian 
Institution and facing the latter’s north- 
western corner is the statue of Prof. 
Joseph Henry, ist Regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and a noted scientist. 
The Gross and Henry statues are excep- 
tions to the general custom of erecting 
statues to great mulitary leaders, and 
they stand but a short walk from the 
towering Washington monument. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 


President of the College, 
Philosophy and Pedagogy. 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 


Vice President, 
Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 


Phsychology, Methods of Instruction, History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 


Flocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


S. B. HECKMAN, 
Modern Languages, Literature, Rhetoric. 
G. W. A. LYON, 
Latin and English. 
J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Natural Sciences. 
DAVID EMMERT, 


Botany, Drawing, Painting. 


WM. BEERY, 
Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 
English Grammar and Orthography. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—March 8, 1897. 





Leave 32 2 4 6 8 10 

M.}*a M.IfA.M.ITP. M.|TP. M./*P. M. 

Winchester ......0.4......4...... 7 80]...... 53) 
Martinsburg.......1......f...... S eb ax coy 8 22)...... 
Hagerstown .......)...... 7 16) 9 07; 12 20; 4 10] 10 15 
Greencastle........)...... 7 37) 9 80} 12 42} 4 33] 10 37 
Mercersburg ......).....-}...... T 4D ceeds) 2 BBliccccs 
Chambersburg.....}...... 8 00) 9 53}; 1 05) 5 05) 11 00 
Waynesboro ......]...... 7 30)...... 11 80] 4 O0]...... 
Shippensburg ...../...... $ 18} 10 12) 1 24] 5 27! 11 20 
Newvilles. cious eens 8 341 10 29) 1 41} 5 48] 11 37 
Carlisle.........0.. 7 15] 8 538] 10 52) 2 05] 6 14] 12 00 
Mechanicsburg....} 7 40} 9 12) 11 13) 2 27] 6 38! 12 28 
DiliSDurgy 455i. csscgc | dee ons § 48)...... 140] 5 10]...... 

Arrive— 

Harrisburg......... 8 05) 9 28) 11 82} 2 45) 7 00] 12 45 
Atrtive— AM/]PMIP M]/PM/]|PM/[Aam 
Philadelphia ......]...... 1217; 800) 5 47] 11 15} 4 30 
New York.........}...... 2 33} 5 53] 8 23} 3 53] 7 33 
Baltimore..........J...... 12 20] 810] 6 15] 10 40; 6 20 
AMIPMIP M{/PM{PMi|AM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for, Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 8.45 p.m. 
9.10 p.m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a. m., 9.17 a. 
m., 12.45 p. m., 4.10 p. m., 5.85 p. m. and 9.35 p. m., stop- 
ping at Second street, Harrisburg, to let off passengers. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. *Daily. Daily except Sunday. 
et 


1 3 5 7 37 9 


Leave— ..--| PM |}AMIAM {AM {PME} PM 
Baltimore ......... 11 50} 455] 8 20] 11 40)...... 4 46 
New York......... 8 OO} 12 15]...... 9 801...... 2 00 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20] 4 30] 8 23] 12 25)...... 24 35 

taM|*aMITAMITPM!tPM|*PpM 
Harrisburg ........ 5 00} 7 55] 11 45) 8 45) 6 20] 7 55 
Dillsburg........../...... 8 35} 12 40} 4 85]....../...... 
Mechanicsburg....| 5 19} 8 12) 12 05] 405} 6 4831 8 14 
Carlisle............ 5 40} 8 34] 12 30} 4 28] 7 O08! 8 35 
Newville........... 6 04 8 59! 12 52! 4 SBI... 8 56 
Shippensburg...... 6 23} 916) 111) 5 18}...... 918 
Waynesboro.......]...... 10 13} 2 85) 6 10)......]...... 
Chambersburg.....} 6 48} 9 85! 1381 5 B5I...... 9 30 
Mercersburg.......}...... 10 55; 5 43)......)......f...... 
Greencastle........ 7 OS} 10 02) 2 00} 6 OO}...... 0 
Hagerstown....... 7 82} 10 25) 2 25) 6 25]...... 10 10 
Martinsburg....... 8 24] 12 20)...... TUB oca esl oeees 

Arrive— : 

Winchester......... 910} 1 35I...... (es) eee 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.38 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.20 p. m.,and 10.55 p. m., also for Me- 
chanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate. stations at 7.45 
a. m. All of the above trains will stop at Second 
street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

Nos. 38 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. 

*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p. m. 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Alumni Meeting 1897 


The Alumni Meeting will be held in 
the college chapel on the evening of June 
the sixteenth. The Alumni Address, 
will be delivered by G. M. Brumbaugh, 
M. D., of Washington, D. C., who, with 
two young ladies comprised the sum of 
the students at the opening of the school 
in 1876; and who, again with two other 
young ladies, constituted the first grad- 
uating class. 

The Essay will be prepared and read 
by Miss Vinnie Mikesell, ’95, of Coving- 
ton, Ohio. The History is assigned to J. 
Lloyd Hartman, ’94, Cheneyville, La. 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Rosenberger, ’91, Cov- 
ington, Ohio, isthe Poet for the occasion, 
and Harvey M. Berkley, ’80, Somerset 
Pa., the Orator. President Frank F. 
Holsopple,.’91, Parkersford, Pa. 


Those who return to their alma mater 


for this meeting will, doubtless, be well 
compensated for time and outlay. There 


is fair probability that they will be ener- 
gized for the performance of greater and 
more deserving dues. They will also 
have the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the other work and of be- 
ing encouraged by mutual interchange of 
news: then they will also be enabled to 
form an esimate, directly, of the college 
in enlarging its capacity and broadening 
its facilities for the work of the future. 
Let there be a general return to the 
scenes of early labor and triumphs, that 
the day may be fraught with enjoyment 
and profit. 


Here is a ** Local »° 


Which we desire to use asa text for 
an editorial, and as a plea for a more 
thorough training—a higher education. 
D. B. Showalter, ’88, President of the 
Lousiana State Teachers’ Association, 
on renewing his subscription to the Ecuo, 
writes, from Bastrop, La.: ‘‘The Ecuo 
is a welcome messenger from alma mater. 
I could not do without it. It is gratify- 
ing to read of the good work that is be- 
ing done at good old Juniata. Oh, how 
we should like to be a student once 
again!’ 7 

This is a text, not only for us, but a 
text to suggest a thought for every friend 
of Juniata College, and the great work 
that is being done here tor the young 
men and women who are the patrons, 
students, and teachers; for the families 
from which they came, and the commun- 
ities in which they shall reside: for 
humanity which so much needs pure, 
noble, capable, intelligent workers for its 
great works of reform and progress; for 
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the church, and God, who calls laborers 
into his vineyard to do the needed work 
in the field where perishing sinners are 
crying for help. Will they heed the 
text, and listen? Will they act on the 
subject suggested, and redouble their 
efforts to make the institution more effi- 
cient for the noble work that she has to do? 

The expressed desire ‘‘to be a student 
once again’’ means that he has a thirst 
for more education, for training beyond 
where he has already  attained—for 
higher education, more perfect develop- 
ment. This earnest wish should stimu- 
late many who are satisfied with only 
an elementary education to return to 
school, and those who have not even as 
much, to enter, and pursue their studies 
to the extent of the desire of those who 
having gone out to work, now see where 
they might have better positions, and 
occupy better fields of labor had they but 
pursued their studies beyond their 
present attainments. 

We continue to plead for a more liberal 
training—a higher education for our 
young people. As parents it is our right 
to grant it to them, and as our children it 
is theirs to demand it. No more sub- 
stantantial moral and religious base exists 
upon which to build the work of higher 
education than that found in the families 
from which the students that assemble at 
Juniata College, or the  Brethren’s 
Schools*can be found: and their worth in 
the fields of labor into which they may 
enter when properly educated cannot be 
over estimated. These facts should 
move us all to a lively sense of our duty, 
and secure sacrifice where sacrifice is 
needed that this true, noble, worthy ele- 
ment may be placed in the advanced ranks 
in matters of education. Not a gradua- 
tion in the elements only and a competi- 
tion with the great surging mass of place 
seekers, but a degree, the highest that 


the institution is provided to confer, and 
enjoy the added privileges that a classical 
or scientific education will afford. 

A low moral standard, with even a 
high intellectual training, does not con- 
stitute workers such as are needed in 
this age of the world; and schools where 
there is not a decided, and pronounced 
sentiment based upon religious principle, 
are not likely to develop the purity of 
life, and the moral turn that constitutes a 
proper basis for a nobly rounded develop- 
ment: but with the teaching and influen- 
ces, touching the lives of students here, 
the training of mind and heart obtained 
at Juniata College, we can point to our 
young people with the confident satisfac- 
tion that wherever they work there will 
be a purer moral sentiment, and higher 
social aims, in consequences of their 
work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. EDITOR: 

Can you make room in the 
columns of the Ecuo for a few lines from 
a wandering Juniatian? Since leaving 
the dear old college last June, and bid- 
ding defiance to Horace Greeley’s advice, 
turning my face toward the sunrise in- 
stead of the sunset, I have looked with 
pleasant anticipations for the coming of 
the EcuHo; its occasional visits make it 
appear like a ministering spirit seeking 
me in my wanderings in the old mother 
country, telling me of the noble progress 
being made at Juniata, and with a gentle 
voice, bidding me a returning welcome 
to its open portals. So far I have resist- 
ed the silent entreaty, being held by 
counter attractions on this side of the 
briny deep; but the longing for my nat- 
ive soil and familiar faces becomes very 
acute at times, and doubtless I will have 
to yield before the passing of many more 
months. 
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My lengthened sojourn among our 
English Cousins must be obliterating 
some of my American characteristics, for 
I am not now nearly so quickly pounced 
upon with the question, ‘‘ Aren’t you a 
Yankee,’’ as when I first made my entree 
into English territory. Some even ap- 
pear surprised upon learning my nation- 
ality, and several have remarked with 
that child-like simplicity peculiar to the 
Englishman, that I speak very good 
English. The difficulty to suppress my 
risible tendencies at such times has al- 
Ways prevented my asking them what 
language they think we speak in 
America. 

I had better remark here for the bene- 
fit of my southern friends, that to the 
Englishman, every inhabitant of the 
states is a Yankee, without regard to 
which side of the Mason and Dixon Line 
he may hail from. 

Englishmen look upon the United 
States as one body of people, and I am 
convinced that they have a wholesome 
respect for us. Of course their huge 
bump of conceit never allows them to 
think of us as their equal in national 
powers; but they will readily give us 
second place, even take much pride in 
doing so, from the fact that we are ina 
great measure the offspring of the Eng- 
lish Nation. Whatever prejudice the 
Englishman may hold toward America 
as a nation, he is certainly kindly dis- 
posed toward the American as an indi- 
vidual. The fact that I am an American 
has doubtless added very much to the 
pleasantness of my business relations 
with the Englishman. 

However, I will not generalize on the 
characteristics of our English Cousins, 
but will proceed to tell you a little about 
this particular section of England. 

Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the agri- 
cultural County of England. It is the 


second largest County in England, and 
its population averages only 178 to the 
square mile, which is not half the general 
average for England and Wales. Its 
largest town has a population of only 
about fifty thousand. It is known the 
world over for the fine stock it produces, 
especially horses and sheep. I am told 
that at the animal fairs are to be found 
buyers from all over the world, and that 
from five hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars is not an unusual price paid for a 
single sheep. One last year realized as 
much as seventeen hundred dollars. A 
great portion of the county is composed 
of low and damp soil, which was cast up 
by the sea. This is called the fens, and 
produces abundant feed for — stock. 
Hemp, rye, oats, and potatoes are grown 
in very large quanities. The largest fish 
market in the world is in this county. 
The town of Grimsburg, at the mouth of 
the river Humber, has the distinction of 
receiving more fish than any other port 
in the world. As much as one hundred 
thousands tons of fish were landed there 
last year. 

We Americans are accustomed to think 
of England as a country where a young 
man without capital has no opportunity 
of rising in the world, but a case has 
come under my observation, which proves 
that idea altogether erroneous. I meta 
gentleman who, being unfortunately a 
youger son, was cut off by his father 
with the proverbial shilling, and at the 
age of twenty-one years began life, not 
only without money, but without a wife: 
and today, after twenty-eight years, he 
is the owner of several fine farms, and a 
large milling business in the City of 
Lincoln, besides being the proud father 
of seventeen living children. (I forget 
how many have died.) It being my de- 
sire to form correct ideas regarding the 
capabilities of our Mother Country, 
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walked several miles to visit this remark- 
able family, and when the watch dog 
barked at my approach the scene that 
appeared at the front door of that farm 
house can best be likened to the group 
one sees around the door of a country 
school-house at the hour of dismissal. 
After spending an hour or two in the 
midst of this little grmy of modern Brit- 
ons, I took my leave, feeling that there 
could be no over-estimating the possibili- 
ties of old England, 

Among the great men whom Lincoln- 
shire claims as her sons may be mention- 
ed, King Henry rv, surnamed Boling- 
broke, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the famous 
Elizabethan Statesman, Sir Isaac Newt- 
on, John and Charles Wesley, the relig- 
ious reformers and founders of the 
Methodist denomination, Sir John Frank- 
lin, the ill-fated explorer, and Lord Ten- 
nyson. This Shire also furnished a great 
portion ot the early emigrants to New 
England, and one of its little towns has 
the honor of giving the name to the 
great New England City of Boston. | 
met, at Lincoln, a gentleman by the 
name of Emerson who claimed to bea 
cousin to Ralph Waldo, and who seemed 
to be proud of the fact that the ‘‘Sage of 
Concord ’’ had been a visitor at his fa- 
ther’s house. 

To the student of English history, no 
city can be more interesting than the 
city of Lincoln. The city in itself is an 
epitome of English history. It was a 
British town before the birth of Christ, 
and has had a continuous existence ever 
since, being in turn a Roman Colony, a 
Saxon stronghold, a Danish Centre, and 
a Norman Citadel; and through all those 
years of change the original name, with 
the necessary change of spelling, has 
clung to it. 

The city isrich in Roman antiquities. 
Portions of the old Roman wall still exist 


and the stone arch, forming the northern 
gate to the city, erected about the year 
45 A. D. still stands in a good state of 
preservation; and the bases of the col- 
ums of the old Roman Basilica have 
recently been excavated, which show that 
building to have been grander than any 
of the modern buildings in the city. 
Some excavating was being done while I 
was there, and I had the pleasure of 
viewing a fine piece of Roman tessellated 
pavement which had just been uncov- 
ered. It was about eight feet under 
the surface, and looked as fresh as if it 
had been laid only a few years ago. The 
design is beautiful, being formed by min- 
ute blocks of stone, colored red, white, 
and black, the centre forming a clear 
outline of a human face. It is said to be 
just such pavement as that unearthed 
at Pompeii, and other Italian Cities. 

The principal part of the old city was 
located on the summit of a hill rising 
from the river Witham to a height of 
about two hundred feet, and when Will- 
iam the Conquerer came over he was not 
long in observing its advantages as a 
military point, and set about it at once to 
tear down several hundred houses and 
erect one of the great castles that played 
such a prominant part in his method of 
warfare. 

Near this old castle stands the ‘‘ Pride 
of Lincoln,’’ the grand old Cathedral. 
When I come to speak of this noble 
structure I feel a lamentable lack of 
words. To say that it is built in the 
form of a double cross, having a total 
length of 524 feet, a transept of about 
300 feet, a front of 175 feet, with two 
frontal towers rising to height of 213 feet, 
and a central tower 50 feet square and 
270 feet high, might give onea general 
idea of its proportions: but to convey the 
faintest idea of its architectural symmetry, 
of the magnificent carvings that required 
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years of patient toil, of the rich beauty 
and imposing majesty that seem to en- 
velop the whole structure,—is far beyond 
my powers of descripton. In describing 
this beautiful building, Hawthorne says: 
‘There is a continual mystery of variety, 
so that at every glance you are aware of 
a change, and a disclosure of something 
new, yet working out a harmonious de- 
velopment of what you have heretofore 
seen. Its finer effect is due, I think, to 
the many peaks in which the structure 
ascends, and to the pinnacles which, as 
it were, repeat and re-echo them into the 
sky. The west front is unspeakably 
grand, and may be read over and over 
again, forever, and still show undetected 
meanings,—so many sculptured orna- 
ments there are blossoming out before 
your eyes, and grav statues that have 
grown there since you looked last, and 
empty niches, and a huadred airy canop- 
ies beneath wich carved images used to 
be, and where they will show themselves 
again, if you gaze long enough.”’ 

But after all is said, and done, no one 
will ever get a true conception of these 
grand old English Cathedrals until he 
can look upon them with his own eyes, 
and study them for himself.  ‘‘Ah,”’ 
says the Englishman, pointing with pride 
to the old Cathedral on the hill, ‘‘al- 
though you have many great things in 
America, you have nothing equal to that,”’ 
aud I was compelled to agree with him. 

Looking upon this noble edifice, with 
its great towers reaching heavenwards 
and mingling with the clouds, one feels 
that a preacher is not needed. It seems 
to be one continual sermon in itself. 
While you are regarding it, by a silent 
voice your attention seems to be invited 
upwards as though it were saying to you, 
Weary pilgrim of the earth, look up, 
there is your home; that is the direction 
the Saviour went. 


Standing ona high eminence as it does, 
it can be seen for miles around, and the 
distant effect is grand. In that resped, 
it has the advantage of York Minister, 
its rival, which is located on a much 
lower place. From the top of the cen- 
tral tower of Lincoln Cathedral a grand 
view of the surrounding country can be 
had. Mounting the 365 steps to reach 
the top requires considerable physical 
exertion. I venture to say that if Prof. 
Heckman’s physical training class had 
such a task to perform daily there would 
soon be a remarkable falling off in atten- 
dance. 

I found great interest in looking upon 
this grand old edifice and allowing my 
imagination to run back over some of the 
great changes that have taken place in 
the world’s history since those delicately 
carved stones were first laid upon one 
another. Our great country of America, 
with its seventy millions of people, is the 
wonder of all nations; yet the grand old 
cathedral had weathered the storms of 
more than two centuries before Columbus 
thought of sailing westwad. To-day 
Queen Victoria reigns over 350 millions 
of sujects, and on her empire the sun 
never sets; yet when the foundation of 
this great edifice was laid, William the 
Conquerer, with a handful of men, had 
just taken in charge all there was of 
England. 

During the last few days I have been 
familiarizing myself with the scenes of 
Tennyson’s early school days, in and 
about the pretty little sleepy town of 
Louth. A short distance from where I 
ami now writing is located the little print- 
ing shop in which the first volumes of 
Tennyson’s poetical effusions were given 
to the public; anda little further off is 
the grammar school in which the young 
Tennyson received an introduction to the 
master’s birch.—But my letter is growing 
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lengthy and the hour is growing late, so 
I will say *‘ Goodnight’’ and retire to 
dream of friends over the sea. 


M. T. Moomaw. 
May 14, 1897. 


THE QUIET OBSERVER. 


We note the mother of Zoebida Meek 
ainong the visitors of this month. 


The father of Isaac Ritchey called to 
see his son and to renew his acquaintance 
with old friends at Juniata. 


Mr. E. L. Ross of West Virginia, called 
upon his cousins, Cora, Annie, and Justus 
Ross, who are studying here now. 


Squire Wirt of McVeytown spent an 
evening with his friends at the college. 
The Squire is always a welcome visitor. 


John Hooley, ’95, indeed he might be 
called Singer John, was with us again of 
late, attending the Wahneeta Reunion. 


Joseph A. Gerhart, of McVeytown, 
student of Spring term ’96 and teacher 
of last Winter, spent a few days among 
college friends. 


Miss Dora Horner, who attended school 
here in ’g1 and ’92, spent a few days at 
the college, visiting her brother and her 
friends. 


Mrs. Doctor Lyon accompanied George 
Wirt on a recent trip home, and remained 
a week with the family enjoying every 
moment of her little vacation. 


William I. Book, ’96, of Blain, Perry 
County, was recently ordained as a min- 
ister. Already he has done some very 
acceptable work in the pulpit. 


D. S. Mock, student of Spring ’96, and 
A. C. Snively, student of Spring '94, ac- 
companied by Mr. Snively’s brother, call- 
ed at the college on Decoration Day. All 
are earnest Juniatians. 


The reception given by Professor Heck- 
man to the Senior boys seems, from all 
reports, to have been a very enjoyable 
event ; and certainly it revealed a kindly 
Spirit on the part of the Professor. 


Mark Replogle, famous over the world 
as the inventor of the Electric Water 
Governor, which was first applied tothe 
large paper mill at the falls of Niagara, 
visited old friends at the college lately. 


Chapel exercise were opened one morn- 
ing in May by Elder T. T. Myers; and 
in a few well chosen words he impressed 
upon us the responsibility of a careful 
use of our time and an appreciation of the 
present opportunities. | 


Jennie K. Brumbaugh, ’96, wishes us 
all ‘‘a pleasant Alumni Meeting and a 
happy Commiencement.’’ We are glad 
to hear from our Ohio sister. We learn 
from another source that she has secured 
a position as teacher for next year. 


The news came too late for last issue ; 
but we announce the marriage of Mr. C. 
B. Sterrett and Miss Ruth Steinbarger of 
Lewistown, which occurred on April 8th, 
Elder W. J. Swigart officiating. Mrs. 
Sterrett will be remembered as a student 
of ’95. 


Mr. Howard Laird, a teacher of Hunt- 
ingdon County, a former Normalite, and 
one who has sent several of his students 
to Juniata, paid us a visit recently. He 
expressed surprise and satisfaction at the 
evidences of growth which met him here 
at every turn. 


Morris Mikesell, ’96, on his way to 
Boston, stopped over Saturday and Sun- 
day early in May and attended the social 
of the graduate students. He, with other 
gentlemen from his home county, con- 
template spending the Summer about 
Boston, in the view business. 
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A most solemn and impressive ceremony 
was witnessed in the chapel on Saturday 
evening, April 29, when J. B. Brumbaugh 
was ordained to the eldership by Bishops 
James A. Sell and Geo. W. Brumbaugh. 
We all certainly feel that the mantel of 
increased power and responsibility could 
not fall upon more worthy shoulders; nor 
is there anyone to whom the office means 
more of consecration. 


Three tennis courts where once there 
were none! This isa mark of increasing 
attachment for the home-place, less of 
that aimless street-walking having been 
noticed this Spring than in the previous 
history of the institution. ’Tis good to 
have an object in view even if that object 
be only the tempory ambition to win a 
set on the tenniscourt. Work intensely: 
play intensely: always have the traces of 
your possibilities streached to a steady 
tension. 


An unusally interesting and successful 
term of school, under the principalship of 
J. H. Swan,’92, closed on the evening of 
May 21st, with the commencement exer- 
cises of the graduating class. The pro- 
gram, consisting of orations, recitations, 
and essays, interspersed with music, was 
closed by Charles C. Ellis of the Juniata 
Faculty, in a master oration entitled 
‘*Perennial Youth.’? Mr. Swan is certain- 
ly to be commended for his good work in 
our neighboring town; and we sincerely 
wish for him continued success. 


Although we cannot and will not ac- 
knowledge that we forget the religious 
basis upon which this college is founded 
and the church to which she owes so 
much; yet there are times when a sense 
of this relationship is impressed upon our 
minds more forcibly than at other times. 
When we see the three representatives of 
the Annual Conference in our midst, the 


thought of the close connection of church 
and school, with all that this connection 
implies, pervades the mind with a degree 
of weight and responsibility. Elders Sell, 
Book, and Bashore made their third visit 
to Huntingdon on May 3rst. 


A late chapel talk given by Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh was especially striking 
in its application to student life. It em- 
phasized with unmistakable clearness the 
necessity of thorough preparation in study 
for the active duties of life. Especially 
was it shown to be necessary that teach- 
ers should first be devoted and continuous 
students. The three symbols of life, 
Language, Number, and Manual Train- 
ing, give to one the power by which he 
puts his arm around the world and lifts 
himself above mere sense relations. The 
more thorough one’s mastery of the sym- 
bols, the more complete his mastery 
of the world! 


Under date of May rath, M. T. Moo- 
maw, who is widely known in College 
circles, sendsfrom Louth, England, the 
excellent article which appears in this 
number of the EcHo. Our paper finds 
its way tothe reading tables of several 
friends across the water, in England, in 
Asia Minor, in India, and in China. It 
has literally made monthly visits all 
around the world, and seems to be wel- 
comed as the true echo of the deeds and 
spirit of the school on the Blue Juniata. 
We know that the personal observations 
of friend Moomaw will be read with int- 
erest. Sorry indeed that he cannot be 
with us at Commencement time, but glad 
to say that his brother Kenton will be 
here. 


The Saturday evening chapel exercises 
have come to be an established occurrence 
in our social and religious life. As a fit- 
ting close to the labors of each week, at 
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the hour of nine-thirty p. m., students 
and teachers unite in a voluntary service 
of gratitude, praise and prayer; and all 
go to their rooms with thoughts of the 
coming Sabbath. Especially are we pleas- 
ed to note the readings and short chapel 
talks of the Vice President as marked 
features of this fifteen minute period of 
devotion. We have many religious ap- 
pointments; but there is something singu- 
larly individual about the worshipful feel- 
ing which comes to one in this meeting. 
Nearness to individual life is the touch- 
stone of religion to-day. 


Ho for the grand old forest, the rocks, 
the hills and the river! Aside with our 
books for a half-day and all are off for an 
outing! Last Spring the Forge was our 
object ; but to-day we wander not thither. 
Indeed we know not whither our steps 
shall lead us; but apparently the man at 
the head of the long column of students 
filing across the fields, through the woods, 
near precipitous cliffs, under leafy cano- 
pies, and across the ant-hill plains, knows 
something of a destination. ‘The air is 
exhilarating. Aslight breeze stirs the 
mighty oak and sways the lofty ceder. 
The bright sun flecks the rippling water 
of the the winding river with silver, and 
tips the new shoots of pine with spears of 
gold. The affrighted ants hasten hither 
and thither, seeming to be greatly alarm- 
ed at the tramp of this army of harmless 
students among their dome-shaped habi- 
tations. On and yet onward we roam un- 
til, after refreshing ourselves at a spring 
near a farm house, we begin to spy the 
shaggy mane of Lion’s Back to the front. 
The advance lines of our company seem 
now to be turning into Orbison’s grove; 
and we begin to anticipate supper. Sit- 
ting on a stump we glance back at the 
long procession coming through the rye, 
and then at the preparations for the com- 


ing feast. Long lines of white table- 
cloths are spread upon the green grass 
beneath the trees. The students fill the 
woods in the back-ground awaiting the 
sound of the supper horn. All is silent 
now, as the voice of Elder Brumbaugh is 
heard in prayer. Then with appetites 
strengthened by the long tramp, all enjoy 
the novelty and richness of the evening 
meal. Again the start isannounced, and 
in half an hour we rest at home. 


Lately we were favored with a most in- 
teresting and instructive address by Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh on Pennsylvania Orig- 
ins. He began by calling our attention 
to the latest pictorial addition to our 
library, a large portrait of Doctor Burrows, 
a pioneer, if not the founder of Pennsy]- 
vania’s educational system. Many writ- 
ers, then said the Doctor, have attempted 
to write a history of Pennsylvania and her 
institutions; but they have all failed of the 
true historic spirit. Every phase of our 
history lies embedded in a deep setting of 
romance on the one hand and consecration 
on the other, the romance of pioneer life 
and Indian story, the consecration of the 
Pietists. The initials of these beginnings 
were intensely religious; and an. under- 
standing of their underlying history takes 
one back to England, Holland, and the 
Palatinate. With such a prelude Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh put himself at the source 
of Pennsylvania’s fundamental mytho- 
logy; and, descending the stream of time, 
he gradually unfolded the story of our 
earliest settlements. From the first, Penn- 
sylvania is found to have been an educa- 
tional commonwealth. Her scholars do 
not seem to have been of the popular sort; 
but the secret of this lies in their pious, 
unassuming disposition. Many references 
to them by the early scholars of New Eng- 
land indicate the esteem in which the 
Puritan fathers held the learned and cul- 
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tured Pietists. Dr. Brumbaugh, although 
we recognize the versitality of his genius, 
really surprised us with his mastery of 
Pennsylvania tradition. 


The Posts (of course this is simply a 
word by which graduate students are 
recognized about here, no special dullness 
or stupidity being implied) had a social. 
Promptly at seven-fifteen on Saturday 
evening, May 8th, the doors of Students’ 
Hall were thrown open by Paul Swigart: 
and the vast body of students and teach- 
ers filed through the hall, past a mossy 
fountain, into the Library. There they 
were received by a committee of posts, 
wooden posts, pine, walnut, and hickory 
posts ; but the Posts of the college were 
nowhere to be found. Suddenly however 
they too made their appearance. Charles 
Ellis rang a bell. The company was 
divided into four equal groups by cards 
which they received at the door. ‘The 
cards indicated the rooms to which their 
holders were expected to go for literary 
entertainment. The program in each 
room consisted of a medely, a recitation, 
and an original story. The bell sounded 
again; and once more we assembled in 
the Library. The hum of voices was 
nielted into attentive silence, and the 
melodies of ‘Dixie,’ sung by a quartet of 
boys, filled the room. Bell! Announce- 
ment! The scene is changed: the Library 
is deserted. Ladies and gentlemen may 
be seen standing in merry groups with 
boxes of lunch in hand, or going to and 
from the booths admiring the tasteful, 
decorations and chatting with their 
friends. Some are deciphering the ‘Post 
Curios’’ while others are in search of the 
‘Gallery of Mysteries and Fine Arts.’’ 
A suspicious looking table is uncovered, 
disclosing a host of articles whose names 
or combinations suggest some happy pun. 
All eyes now turn to the arched dome 


opening into the library vault. The 
heavy curtin is being drawn, revealing 
the Schrine of Apollo at Delphi, richly 
decorated with drapery and strewn with 
pictures and manuscript, all presenting a 
classical appearance. In the centre feebly 
burns the prophet’slamp. Suddenly there 
arises an ancient priest of Apollo, holding 
in his hand the scroll of fate. In slow 
and measured tones he interprets the 
voice of the oracle. His theme involves 
the destiny of the graduate students at 
the college by the mysticriver. He ends, 
the spell is broken, the curtain falls ; and 
we are again introduced to the modern 
world by an original song entitled ‘“‘Juni- 
ata.’* Good-night. 


RELIGIOUS. 
FLORENCE M. HARSHBARGER, Correspondent. 


Professor J. A. Myers preached for us 
April 11, ’97, from Deut. 1: 19. ‘We 
caine to Kadesh-barnea.'’ ‘These are the 
words of Moses in recounting the experi- 
ances of the children of Israel—those 
who had been in bondage and had now 
taken their departure from Egypt. One 
hope, that of reaching the promised land, 
made life bearable under the task-mas- 
ters. In this story they have gone only 
about twelve days journey from Mount 
Horeb to Kadesh-barnea. They stand 
upon Kadesh-barnea, this point overlook- 
ing the haven of rest, and with yearning 
hearts and glad eyes, looked across into 
the land they had so long wished to pos- 
sess. But they said, we will not go in 
yet; we will send spies before us to de- 
termine what manner of land it is. O, 
had they but rushed in and taken the 
land! Had they but done so, the story of 
their wandering in the wilderness would 
have never been written. But no, they 
stopped to consider. The spies were 
sent. They returned bearing large 
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bunches of fruit, and reported the land to 
be flowing with milk and honey. While 
this was true, something else was to be 
told. There were giants in the land. 
Giants in the way? ‘Then they must 
turn back. They could not goin. Two 
alone were not afraid. The others, weak 
and cowardly, turned their faces to the 
wilderness. ‘They should have placed 
their hand in God's and, regardless of 
giants, walked with Him into the promise 
before them. God means that we shall 
meet, fight, and overcome giants. He 
allows them to come into our lives for a 
purpose. O, how they had longed to 
stand upon Kadesh-barnea! How they 
had looked forward to the time when they 
might catch a glimpse of the promised 
land! How their hopes must have fallen, 
how sick at heart they must have been as 
they turned away! How many times we 
stand on Kadesh-barnea! We stand and 
look to the right, but turn to the wrong! 
The promise is before us; but ahead we 
see giants, and we are afraid. We areas 
they who drift, allowing ourselves to float 
down the stream, not realizing that we 


have drifted into the whirlpools where, 


though they are capped with snowy 
whiteness and make music of sweetest 
note, soon shatter the bark and we be- 
come drift at the mercy of the waves. 
Before we were caught in the maelstrom 
we stood upon Kadesh-barnea, but like 
the children of Israel, we turned our faces 
away and drifted with the current. Bro. 
Myers gave an illustration of a most 
beautiful white swan sailing on the water. 
A crane, admiring its beauty, asked it 
from whence it came. The swan told the 
crane that it had come from heaven and 
asked it to go along to her home. When 
about ready to go, the crane asked the 
swan if there were any snails in heaven; 
and upon being told there were none, 
turned back—refused heaven in order 


that it might enjoy snails. Many young 
men and women who are on the down- 
ward road, stand for a moment on 
Kadesh-barnea. All the longing for a 
life of purity,—a life of usefulness comes 
to them. They hesitate. There are 
giants in the way. In their quiet and 
better hours they look into the promised 
land, but turn their faces toward the 
wilderness. Pilate, in looking upon the 
face of Jesus, knew in his heart that he 
was no ordinary man. Although he took 
water and washed his hands saying ‘‘I 
am innocent of the blood of this just per- 
son,’’ yet could he wash his hands of 
those crimson stains? In the moment he 
decided that Jesus was a just man, he 
stood on Kadesh-barnea. As Judas 
listened to the words of the great Teacher, 
stood he not on Kadesh-barnea? But he 
sells his Lord and Master. Ah, we sell 
Him for that which is less even than 
gold, or silver! A last time cometh for 
us to stand on Kadesh-barnea. Which 
way will our faces be turned ? 





Sunday evening, May goth, the subject 
of the lesson for Young People’s Prayer- 
meeting was, ‘‘Why I love Jesus.’’ John 
4:10; John 3: 14-17. The question, 
Do I love Jesus and if so, why, was 
asked. If we love Jesus, we will love 
each other, ‘‘And this commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth 
God, love his brother also,’’ John 4: 21. 
We read, ‘“He who hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is who 
loveth me,’ * * * John 15:21. 
‘“This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you,’’ John 
15:12. Can we love our brother and 

ear false witness against him, or murder 
him, or steal from him? Indignation 
would fill our hearts were we to see our 
naines written out on snowy canvass in 
bright letters of gold, with the titles of 
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murderer, thief, liar, above them. Yet, 
did someone just to-day repeat a mean 
little story he or she had heard, adding 
only a little more? Was this not bearing 
false witness? And did some one not 
rob another of just a littleof his good 
reputation, thus killing him socially with 
his neighbor? Ah, we would not be 
liars, robbers, murderers, but in that 
Day when He shall say, ‘‘In as much as 
ye did it unto the least of one of these 
my little ones, ye did it unto Me,’’ some 
one may be sadly surprised. I am my 
brother’s keeper and I must guard his 
good name to the extent that I would 
scorn to repeat any slanderous tale con- 
cerning him. 


Not long since, an advertisement, 
something like the following, was noticed. 
Wanted:—‘‘A good home for an aged 
mother. Will be paid well for trouble.’’ 
A flash-light enabled us to see a fair pic- 
ture. A sweet young mother was bend- 
ing over a smiling babe in the cradle. 
While she gazed in fondest admiration 
upon her child, and her face was fair and 
beautiful, yet lines of care had already 
settled upon it. As years were added to 
her life cares also were added. Tenderly 
holding her son’s hand, guiding him into 
smoother places in the rugged way, lov- 
ingly shielding him from the heat of the 
glaring sun, or from the heavy storms, 
she walks with him through childhood’s 
sorrows, and through manhood’s disap- 
pointments. She leaves him not, though 
keenly has she suffered. Ah, we would 
that the same could be said of him! EH’er 
long, he meets and weds one with whom 
he blindly entrusts his life’s happiness. 
But mother does not have a place in this 
home. No, she is old now—she is some- 
what ofa burdenand not pleasant to have 
around when there 1s company. Much 
easier to pay someone something for tak- 
ing care of her! She might possibly live 


five or ten years yet, and to have old peo- 
ple around so long will make the young 
old. Stop, my son! Stop, my daughter! 
True, mother is now weak and helpless. 
She does need our love and care now. 
But was there not a period in our lives— 
a period, when we too, were unable to 
feed ourselves—a period when we could 
not fasten the little garments upon tiny 
figures—when we needed a kindly hand 
to steady us as we took that first step. 
And now she, the dearest, and the noblest 
friend you can ever have upon earth, 
needs someone to steady her in the walk 
—to hold the cup steady in her palsied 
hand—to repeat again and again the old 
story, and we, ungrateful wretches that 
we are, would pay with gold someone to 
do this. When we were helpless, mother 
might have placed us under a paid 
nurse’s care with the order that we were 
to be kept out of sight, owing to our be- 
ing burdensome. But no, mother knew 
whose voice and touch must soothe. She 
knew best how to quiet the sobs. But 
now, should we not gratefully, lovingly 
and willingly be her staff in old age? 
Some of us have dear loving mothers; 
some of us do not now have mother with 
us. Those of us who do, let us do all we 
can for mother. 


Mrs. Conkling, Brooklyn, N. Y., Na- 
tional Secretary of the White Cross So- 
ciety, who was lecturing in Huntingdon 
last week, in behalf of the W. C. T. U., 
talked to the girls in the College Chapel 
Saturday afternoon, May 22nd. She 
talked principally along the line of social 
purity. She said, First of all, girls, be 
womanly. Girls who prize true noble 
womanhood are the girls who are needed 
to-day. She gavetwelve ‘‘dont’s.’’ The 
first, don’t flirt. It is not only unlady- 
like, not only unwomanly, but itis un- 
christlike. In the Bible is set forth that 
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beautiful golden rule, and we would re- 
member to do to some other girl’s brother 
as we would have her do to our brother. 
The girl who flirts is sure to be flirted 
sooner or later. Don’t have a secret 
from mother. She is the best friend we 
can have, and we should be ashamed to 
know anything we could not tell mother. 
Don’t write anonymous letters. Don’t 
receive anonymous letters. No one 
should write that to which he is ashamed 
to sign his name. Advertisements of 
any kind are to be avoided, but don’t an- 
swer. the advertisement which promises 
much money and little work. Success in 
life is not won in this way. Don’t hail 
the stranger with your kerchief, nor nod 
to him, thinking that he will never know 
who you are, and at his expense you can 
have a “‘little fun.’’ The expense is al- 
ways your own. You think you will 
never see him again. ‘The world is not 
so very large. Persons are constantly 
meeting us where we least expect to 
meet them, and in the parlor of some 
friend you may meet the man with whom 
- you tried to flirt. At so many raliroad 
stations girls are seen standing waiting 
for the trains to come in. We must in- 
deed cry out, Where are our noble women 
of the future to come from if our girls 
have no higher ambition in life. Don’t 
accompany young men to public restau- 
rants. Don’t take buggy rides far into 
the country, and never far into the night. 
Don’t permit yourselves to be fondled. 
Never bosom the head upon other than 
home. Don’t dance. While the parlor 
dance is beautiful, and no exercise gives 
the form more gracefulness than dancing, 
yet in this exercise there is a liberty given 
you dare not allow. What woman—if 
she is an honor to the name she bears— 
would perimit the stranger to take her in 
his arms, while standing. that she does 
permit in the dance. Instead of training 


the heel, train the head, and your power 
to converse well will more than atone for 
your refusing to dance. Don’t wear full 
dress. Full dress is only another name 
for undress. Don’t sip wine with your 
friends. Turn the wine glass down, 
which is after all the right side up, when 
you area guest at a home where wine is. 
used. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


ORIENTAL. 
VIOLA WORKMAN, Correspondent. 


There are few of us who realize the un- 
dercurrent of feeling, flowing out from 
Juniata. We do not notice this when we 
first come here. Many, upon coming 
here for the first time, feel somewhat 
homesick and often utter expressions of 
dislike and disappointment, especially if 
they should happen to come at a time 
when the flowers are not in bloom or the 
trees in their summer’s foilage. But in 
how short atime do we come to love the 
place ; really to live, move and have our 
being here! Just to sit under the shade 
of some familiar tree on the campus, to 
walk through the halls or look into the 
chapel gives one a restful feeling, ex- 
perienced nowhere else. It can’t be ex- 
pressed ; it must be felt, and a love to re- 
verence for the place goes with almost 
every one who comes in contact with the 
life here. There are moments in the lives 
of every student who has been here, 
when separation is felt to be intolerable, 
and when the heart is filled with an in- 
tense longing to be back and call up the 
memories of long forgotten events. Itis 
not the mere craving for knowledge that 
brings us here from time to time. It is a 
longing for the ennobling, elevating in- 
fluences that surround us; a love for the 
true principles of manhood and woman- 
hood found in this busy little world of 
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ours. It zs really a little world in itself. 
So quiet, so peaceable, so busy, and so 
pure that the Divine influence is every- 
where noticed. No student can come in 
contact with the life here and not feel it 
in his whole after life. He may be a 
nobleman, or he may be in the lower 
walks of life; but there will be times when 
he will forget the present and in memory 
live again those quiet, peaceful days 
when he was a boy in school. No one 
can measure the influence that goes out 
and affects the lives of those who have 
been here and those with whom they 
come in contact. 


As the term draws to a close and the 
examinations, preparatorv to final, begin, 
interest in society work begins to wane. 
The Seniors and Juniors feel that reviews 
are more necessary than the society work, 
and so neglect it. This should not be. 
If the minutes spent in idle chatting were 
used, they would soon amount to as many 
as would be needed to.attend the society 
meetings. It is of vital importance, 
specially to those who do not expect to re- 
main here long, to make use of every op- 
portunity for literary culture. 


We all appreciated the oration given 
recently by Frank Widdowson on ‘“‘he 
Opening Buds.’’ Nature with her sub- 
lime voice calls our attention to the open- 
ing bud in which is wrapped all her pos- 
sibilities. We do not see the develop- 
ment, but the bud unfolds and shows us 
what sort of tree or shrub we may expect. 
As it grows and the demand for sunshine 
and fresh air increases, axillary buds are 
put forth. To keep the tree from becom- 
ing injured those adventitious buds are 
destroyed before they become terminal. 

So we may compare the child’s mind to 
the opening bud, with marvelous possibili- 
ties. It is very necessary to watch the un- 
folding of the mind that wrong ideas and 


tendencies do not bud out and destroy the 
perfection of the development. The duty 
of teachers and parents should be to con- 
stantly prune and cultivate, that the full 
development of all the faculties be reached. 


WAHNEETA. 


FREDERICK D, ANTHONY, Correspondent. 


In accordance with the provisions of its 
constitution, the Wahneeta Literary 
society held its regular Annual Reunion 
on Friday evening, May 14th, in the Col- 
lege Chapel, with Carman C. Johnson, 
acting president, and Mary Z. Bean, re- 
cording secretary. The evening for the 
occasion proved to be a most delightful 
one; andas a consequence a large audience 
of students and friends of the institution 
were in attendance. We feel that it is 
altogether proper to state that the pro- 
gram given not only showed earnestness 
and skill upon the part of those who par- 
ticipated in its rendition, but that also 
these particular members who had met 
with tus in former years, showed by their 
services on this program that they still 
cherish that same love and zeal for the 
work that ever dwells in the hearts of all 
those who have become identified with 
the pleasant features that tenaciously 
linger about our camp-fires. 

We feel that a review of this reunion 
would not be complete without a com- 
ment upon the excellent services rendered 
by the committee on arrangements. The 
taste exercised in planning the Indian 
scene mentioned above, together with the 
decorations which graced the hall showed 
that the members of the committee were 
thoroughly equal to this kind of work. 
Our society is indebted to a member of 
the Oriental Society for the use of a beau- 
tiful boquet which added greatly to the 
appearance of the decorations observed up- 
on the rostrum. We are glad and feel to 
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boast of the existence of such a spirit be- 
tween the two societies at this place. It 
is indicative of a friendly rivalry and a 
close alliance. It is our earnest wish 
that nothing but the spirit of good will, 
and acts of kindness for each other’s suc- 
cess shall characterize all our society 
work. ‘The program rendered was high- 
ly entertaining and instructive. Dora 
Weaver, °94, read an essay entitled 
‘Strength of Character’? which showed 
much fore-thought in its composition. 
An oration, ‘‘Progress,’’ by Joseph S. 
Stevenson, ’97, was well rendered, which 
was followed by a Suprano Duet, ‘‘Sweet 
Zepliyrs’ by Esther Fuller and Lida 
Johnson, ’97. Bertha Coder, ’96, render- 
ed very skillfully a recitation entitled 
‘‘Jephtha’s Rash Vow,”’ this being follow- 
ed by a paper giving an elaborate discus- 
sion of the theme, ‘‘Why Americans dis- 
like England,’’ by Bruce I Myers. A 
comic quartet, which was well received 
by all, was then given by Esther Fuller, 
Rhoda Swigart, ’97, John Hooley ’95, 
and Jesse Emmert, ’97. ‘“I‘he Common- 
place’’ was the title of an excellent essay 
given by Jessie Newell, ’93, which was 
followed by an instrumental duet, ‘‘Ven- 
tre ’A Terre’’ by Mabel Snavely,’96, and 
Edythe Dopp. J. Omar Good then read 
“A Tale of the Bright Juniata,’’ which, 


as is characteristic of his productions, 


showed expressly the keenness of his 
originality. The program was then con- 
cluded by a girls’ chorus ‘Juanita,’ 
each member of the chorus appearing in a 
costume of white. May the energy spent 
by all Wahneeta braves while connected 
directly with the work of the society here 
prove to be a most valuable help and bene- 
fitin after life. In conclusion we wish to 
say that no student who lives within the 
walls of Juniata College can feel that his 
duty is performed or that his education is 
complete who does not take deep draughts 


of the rich literary culture which our two 
societies afford. ‘These two monuments 
of literary attainment which grace the 
work our institution should be regarded 
as important factors in the intellectual 
development of every student. 


On the evening of May 28th our pro- 
gram was made especially interesting by 
the presence upon the stage of Mr. W. W. 
Fuller, father of our Senior Wahneeta 
sister, Esther Fuller. Mr. Fuller has 
written several very spirited poems, his 
latest being entitled ‘‘The Vale of the 
Juniata.”’ This he recited with great earn- 
estness, receiving at the close of its rendi- 
tion a hearty vote of thanks for his excel- 
lent interpretation of the beauties of na- 
ture in the valley of the Blue Juniata. 


Bryce in his ‘‘Holy Roman Empire’’ 
calls that period following the retreat of 
Amulf, who hastily left Rome and Italy 
to sixty years of stormy independence, 
‘‘the nadir of order and civilization.’’ 


The first person to represent the known 
world by means of a map was Anaxi- 
mander of Militus. He drew his design 
upon a brazen tablet. This was used by 
Aristagoras when he went to Sparta for 
aid in the Ionic revolt. 


‘““Cicero wrote upon the philosophy of 
the ancients with no particular originality, 
but with a high power of appreciation.’’ 
So the student may think and even write 
or Speak upon the themes of classics and 
of science with no particular originality, 
but with great appreciation and benefit to 
himself. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
President of the College, Instrumental Music. 
Philosophy and Pedagogy. 
Vice President, English Grammar. 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Phsychology, Methods of Instruction, History. 


W. J. SWIGART, CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 
S. B. HECKMAN, 
Modern Languages, Literature, Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


DANIEL C. REBER, | 
Assistant in Mathematics. 


Geography. 


G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. — 


G. W. A. LYON, 


Latin and English. Erp. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 


J. ALLAN MYERS, Dean of Bible Department. 
Natural Sciences. 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 


DAVID EMMERT, Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


Botany, Drawing, Painting. 


WM. BEERY, A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruCtion in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Each department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap- 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. | 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduc& has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruction for 
religious endeavor and general leCtures on se- 
leéted books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, and its worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates.. It is essentially a thorough study ot 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 


field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the “College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
eXamination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public shcool of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attraCting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of justruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and Ju- 
niata College is now prepared to carry on this 
department at the same high standard which 
has marked its other work. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing dire@ly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition to 
Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 1896, 
is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
college and forms a safe receptacle for the accu- 
mulated wealth of books. The change has also 
provided a spacious reading room, which is an 
important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. ‘The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Spring term will open March 22, 1897 
and the Fall term September 13, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna. 
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tangy 


John Chalmers Blair 


In the death of Mr. Blair, Huntingdon 
has sustained an irreparable loss; and the 
country loses one of its most progressive 
and enterprising citizens. Mr. Blair was 
a business philosopher, in the true sense. 
Few men could so quickly pass from 
the minute details to the completed 
whole. He had many warm friends, and 
there were few who could say an ill word 
of him, or his doings, except through 
envy, not for cause. In another column 
will be found a contribution to his 
memory by one who knew him well and 
appreciated his worth. We unite our re- 
grets at what seems to us the untimely 
end of a man of such superior worth. 


Finis—Twenty-first Year 


With the commencement exercises, 
noted in this number of the Ecuo, Juni- 
ata College completed the most successful 


year of its career. Every step has been 
an advance, every movement forward. 
No retrograde turn has occurred and 
none will be permitted, under the foster- 
ing guidance of Him who so mercifully 
cares for every work carried on to the 
honor of His name, and dedicated to His 
glory. 


Twenty-one years of successful pro- 
gress is enough to establish confidence in 
the educational movement at Hunting- 
don, even in the minds of its enemies. It 
should fill the friends with a courage akin 
to enthusiasm, and silence forever every 
cavil of its opponents, and put to shame 
the efforts of its enemies to destroy its in- 
fluence. Its friends have gone on their 
way rejoicing in the success of the work 
in the past, and the bright outlook for the 
future. 


It requires no special prophecy to de- 
termine the future of a work with such a 
past record, the conditions remaining the 
same; but in this case the conditions are 
annually becoming more and still more 
favorable for the accomplishment of the 
great things that the devoted friends of 
the college, and workers in the cause 
have reason to hope will yet be achieved. 
New friends are constantly being won for 
the school, and new inspiration given to 
those who from fatigue might otherwise 
lose their energy. The buildings are be- 
ing enlarged, the grounds extended, the 
force of workers augmented and ener- 
gised, and the number of patrons in- 
creased. ‘These are all features of suc- 
cess, and bespeak for the work a grand 
future. And so it shall be. 
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A GOOD MAN SUFFERS FOR HIS 
RELIGION 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


{All Rights Reserved.] 


Many of the Germans that came to 
Pennsylvania were opposed to war. They 
could not be true to their religion and 
take up arms. Among these were the 
Mennonites and the German Baptists. 
Pennsylvania being a Quaker colony, 
these non-resisting Germans were glad to 
find a refuge and a home in the peaceful 
land of Penn. 

Of these, the German Baptists came to 
Germantown in 1719. Peter Becker was 
the first pastor. Alexander Mack, their 
founder, came ten years later. In 1724 
came Christopher Sower, the great printer 
of the colony. In 1743 he printed the 
first Bible in America. His son, Chris- 
topher, was bornin Prussia, Sept.26,1721, 
and came with his father to America. He 
became a Bishop of his chosen church and 
one of the busiest and most useful men of 
his day. 

It is said he could work at as many as 
twenty-four trades or occupations and 
still find time to write and preach and 
travel. 

In 1758, at the death of his famous 
father, the son took hold of the immense 
estate in Germantown. Here he manag- 
ed a printing establishment, a laboratory, 
a drug store, a book-bindery, a paper 
mill and other important industries. He 
managed these skilfully and amassed a 
fortune. 

When the Revolutionary war broke out 
Sower was a true patriot; but he got into 
difficulty because he would not fight. He 
was charged falsely with being a traitor 
and a foe to liberty. The real purpose of 
this persecution seems to have been a de- 
sire to rob the pious old man of his money. 

On the night of May 24, 1778, a party 


of continental soldiers of Col. Mclean’s 
company surrounded the old man’s house, 
took him out of bed, and, in his night- 
clothes, bareheaded and barefooted, start- 
ed with him for Valley Forge. He was 
forced through stubble fields, and the 
tracks of his shoeless feet could be traced 
by his blood. When he did not travel 
fast enough he was prodded in the back 
with bayonets. It was so dark that the 
soldiers decided to stop in Sebastian Mil- 
ler’s barn till morning. Here he was 
shamefully treated. Part of his beard 
was cut off and his face and remaining 
beard smeared with paint. The next day 
was very hot; and his bare head and 
bleeding feet caused him intense pain. 
A friend of Sower’s, named Keyser, met 
them and gave Sower a pair of shoes. A 
rude soldier soon took these from him 
and gave him in exchange a pair of ‘‘old 
slabs’? that were worse than none. In 
this wretched way he reached Valley 
Forge and was held under arrest. 

One day Washington passed by. He 
knew Sower very well. Sower had done 
a lot of printing for Washington and they 
loved each other sincerely. | 

‘“Why, Mr. Sower! How you do look,”’ 
said the great General. 

‘‘Just as your people made me,’’ was 
the prompt reply. 

Instantly Washington, touched to the 
heart at this inhumaninjury toa good 
man, ordered his release, and gave him a 
suit of decent clothes. But his property 
was all stolen. When arrested he was a 
rich man, full of benevolence and good 
deeds. When he was released he was 
poor. He begged his enemies to allow 
him to retain his spectacles. This they 
finally and reluctantly consented to do. 

He was not allowed to return to Ger- 
mantown and so spent the remaining 
years of his earthly career, with his de- 
voted daughter, near what is now Fair- 
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view Village, Montgomery Co., Pa. He 
preached almost to the day of his death, 
and died full of good deeds, a faithful 
follower of Becker and Mack. His body 
sleeps in the Methacton Burying ground 
and a plain grave-stone marks the spot. 
On this stone one may read these words, 
from his own pen: 


“Death, thou has conquered me; 
Twas by thy dart I’m slain; 
But Christ shall conquer thee, 
And I shall rise again. 


Time hastens on the hour, 
The just shall rise again; 

Oh! Grave, where is thy power? 
Oh! Death, where is thy sting?’ 


IN MEMORIAM 


DAVID EMMERT. 


John Chalmers Blair is dead. Seldom 
falls the announcement of death with 
darker pall upon a community than did 
this upon the town of Huntingdon. For 
some months there existed the greatest 
solicitude for Mr. Blair who was com- 
pelled early in the autumn, to leave his 
immense business and place himself un- 
der expert medical treatment in a distant 
city. The general impression was that 
he was suffering from over-work—which 
in a sense was true; but he steadily grew 
worse and a dread organic disease set its 
seal upon his activity forever, June 23, 
1897. 

The community will only later realize 
its loss in a man of such manifest genius 
and one who in the midst of prosperity 
never lost interest in his early surround- 
ings. He was a man of rare taste and 
aesthetic judgment. He had the soul of 
an artist, and loved these beautiful hills 
and mountain peaks, as few men of such 
multiplied cares ever have time to do. 

To the young there is a lesson in his 
life—too soon cut short. Modest, as he 


was, to him justly belongs the credit of 
having introduced into the stationery 
business ideas which not only gave a 
great impetus to the trade but revolution- 
ized methods in school and counting room 
and advanced the standard of taste in al- 
most every department, of social and busi- 
ness life. 

J. ©. Blair has been truthfully called 
‘The Father of the Tablet.’> He was 
the first to manufacture and place on the 
market that now indispensable form of 
writing material. Twenty years have 
brought into the field numerous competi- 
tors and developed the sharpest rivalry 
in the trade, yet the ‘‘Blair Tablets’? have 
advanced with the times and maintained 
their place through the happy grace with 
which he caught and used popular and 
suggestive titles for the various lines of 
his products and the persistency with 
which he adhered to the watchword 
adopted at the beginning of his career 
as a manufacturer, ‘‘ PERFECT Goops 
ONLY.”’ 

His business history if told in detail, 
would sound like a romance. ‘The pur- 
pose of this paper would not be fully met 
if the story of his humble beginning were 
omitted. 

Personal references by the writer will 
be pardoned or justified by the circum- 
stances of our early relation. Along in 
the later seventies in a little room in the 
south-east corner of the diamond of the 
then quaint old town of Huntingdon, a 
young man of quick turn, pleasing ad- 
dress and modestly dignified manner 
busied himself in a small book store. He 
had one clerk, a boy in his teens. ‘There 
was not a great rush of business around 
that corner. The young man was wide 
awake and to the stranger gave the im- 
pression of a man of large capacity seek- 
ing a broader field for the exercise of 
latent powers. He was then, in business 
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terms ‘‘making a drive’’ on wall-papers. 
Samples were bound into book form and 
distributed to business houses throughout 
the Juniata Valley. 

The fall of 1877 found me in Hunting- 
don a teacher of Drawing in the newly 
founded Normal School. One of the first 
men with whom I became acquainted 
was the man of the book store; and there 
one day while making into book form for 
my classes, paper which I purchased 
from him, using an old fashioned ‘‘wire 
clinch,’’ which he kindly loaned me, he 
gave me the first hint of his aspirations. 
Said he, ‘‘I would like to strike a line of 
goods which I could manufacture in 
quantity.’’ To help along the wall-paper 
business I made him some cuts showing 
dado designs and later a map of this part 
of the state with Huntingdon as centre 
and concentric circles representing inter- 
vals of twenty miles. The wall-paper 
business suddenly collapsed when a 
brighter idea came to the mind of the 
young proprietor, in fact the idea likely 
had its birth in the wall-paper book mak- 
ing and the old ‘‘wire clinch.’’ The 
new embodiment was a modest little tab- 
let of common newspaper fastened by 
common white carpet tacks. Later a 
great improvement was made in the use 
of copper tacks, and then followed glue. 

The tablet was a success at once and 
before the community had time to smile 
at the venture, a dozen men and girls 
were busy hammering, pasting and cut- 
ting, taking in hundreds of pounds of 
paper at the back door and sending out 
thousands of tablets at the front, to the 
amazement of the skeptical citizens of 
the town. He had found ‘‘his line’’ and 
from that time on his pace never slack- 
ened. The little job printing press that 
stood at one side, was run to its full 
capacity printing labels and circulars, 
and the buzz of business was on. 


One day as I entered the store he ad- 
dressed me in cheerful mood, ‘‘I want 
to improve these tablets, can you make 
me a design for a cover with a ‘Keystone’ 
as a trade mark?’ We both seated our- 
selves on the counter and there on a piece 
of brown wrapping paper I sketched the 
design for the ‘‘Keystone Pencil Tablet.’’ 
‘‘That is just what I want, make mea 
cut at once,’’ he said, without asking 
cost. | 

With a few tools some of which I 
forged out in an old blacksmith shop 
from dental instruments I made the great- 
er part of that cut. The idea caught, 
and orders flowed in not only for the 
new tablet but for pencils like the one 
shown on cover. The pencil trade re- 
sulted. That cover he told me sold 
thousands of dollars worth of goods. It 
was the beginning of the illuminated 
cover which through all the various pro- 
cesses of engraving and reproduction has 
developed to such bewildering greatness. 
The little store in the corner was soon 
too small and it amazed the natives when 
the old opera house was bought and en- 
tirely remodeled to suit the purposes of a 
first class factory. 

Then followed a large brick addition 
of four stories and in quick succession 
the great eight story structure which en- 
tirely enveloped the old opera house and 
its contents. Equipped throughout with 
the best machinery and finished complete 
in every detail. ‘“The Blair Stationery 
Establishment’’ is the largest factory of 
the kind not only in the United States, 
but in the world. System and order 
mark every department. The spirit of 
the motto has taken possession of the work- 
men and the genius of the founder shines 
forth in every detail. J. C. Blair will re- 
main to all who knew him a worthy 
example of industry and perserverance, a 
man of high ideals and generous spirit. 
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He had the faculty of holding in his 
employ competent men. His efficient 
helpers to the end were the young men 
who came to him on trial at the begin- 
ning or later on. The business head of 
the firm now, and Mr. Blair’s right hand 
man for years, has been the youthful 
clerk in the little book store on the cor- 
ner. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 





We are indebted to Prof. Heckman, and the Huntingdon Globe 
for these notes of Commencement. 





Juniata College has produced many in- 
teresting commencements but that of the 
class of ’97 surpassed any program that 
has ever been given in the history of the 
college. Perhaps no other year witness- 
ed a larger attendance during commence- 
ment week than did this year. The college 
halls were crowded to their utmost with 
friends, with old students, and with alumni 
who came back to renew old friendships 
and to partake once again of those frater- 
nal feasts of which only college men and 
women know. 

The exercises of commencement week 
were opened by the baccalaureate sermon 
on Sunday morning, June 13, delivered 
by the president of the college, Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh. He chose his subject 
from Exodus xxxiv, 2:3. Moses was to 
come in the morning ; he was to come to 
the top of the mountain; he was to come 
alone. Morning is the most blessed time 
of theday. Itis the beginning of life. 
The world is the grandest in the morning. 
To a young man the glorious possibilities 
of the morning time of life are never 
equalled. The Bible is filled with the 
great events that took place in the morn- 
ing. ‘The place is the mountain top, as 
far as possible from the valleys. Man 
must get high above himself to touch 


God. It is hard to go alone, but so easy 
to move with the multitude. The thing 
that one does that is worth doing, must 
be donealone. When aman stands alone 
with God, God will glorify him. 

The sermon was peculiarly rich in ad- 
vice toa class going out to meet life’s 
battles. 


[Full notes of the Sermon will be given in the July 
nnmber of the Ecuo.,] 


In the closely filled chapel could be 
seen many of Huntingdon’s prominent 
and progressive citizens. 

On Wednesday at 2:30 the alumni asso- 
ciation held a business meeting and form- 
ally received the graduating class. At 
7:30 the association gave public literary 
exercises presided over by the president, 
F. F. Holsopple ’91. ‘The program was 
opened with an anthem, ‘‘O Praise the 
Lord,’ by Prof. Beery’s choir. Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer by C.C. Ellis 
’90. ‘The association was well represent- 
ed showing that college spirit and loyalty 
to the work of Juniata are still increasing. 

The alumni address was delivered by 
Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh, of Washington, 
D. C,, who in a retrospective and pros- 
pective view of the college, introduced 
some points in its history which were in- 
tensely interesting toall. He told of the 
founding of the institution, of the trials, 
discouragements, and sacrifice of its first 
teacher, the lamented Jacob M. Zook, 
and those associated with him in the work, 
of its remarkable growth in a few years 
from three students and one small room 
to its commodious buildings and over 
three hundred students. 

Miss Vinnie Mikesell, ’95, read an essay 
entitled, ‘“There’s a Fortune Awaiting 
Us Yonder,’’ in which she gave asa mot- 
to be followed by all, ‘‘We must On.”’ 

The history by J. Lloyd Hartman, ’9q, 
was conceded the best ever read before 
the association. It was prefaced by the 
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author, and dedicated in a neat note to 
My little old slouch hat. 


The poem was written by Elizabeth. 


Delp Rosenberger ’91 and read by Mabel 
Snavely ’96. 

The orator of the evening was H. M. 
Berkley ’81, one of Somerset’s prominent 
lawyers. His subject was ‘‘Alumni”’ 
which he divided into the dead and the 
living. Of the former class there are but 
few, for ifa man be a true-hearted alum- 
nus he never dies. The living are those 
who show by their daily lives the value 
and importance of belonging to such an 
organization. Mr. Berkley had his aud- 
ience thoroughly in sympathy with him. 
After the exercises, the association held 
its annual banquet in the library which 
lasted till the small hours of the night. 

On Thursday at 9 o’clock a.m. oc- 
curred the Class Day exercises in the col- 
lege chapel. These exercises were of 
special interest from the fact that Class 
Day at Juniata was aninnovation. Such 
of the class as were not on the commence- 
ment program had provided a budget of 
song, declamation, essay and dialogue 
presenting thus an entertainment pleasing 
from its variety, its comparative briefness, 
and its careful preparation. Each mem- 
ber on the program deserves commenda- 
tion did space permit. The opening ad- 
dress by Mr. Fred Whittaker was clear 
and concise, setting forth the inaugura- 
tion of Class Day under the title of -“T‘he 
Christening.’’ An apostrophe was given 
by John Pittenger, in whichhe paid a 
glowing tribute to Juniata, gave a review 
of what the college had done for his class, 
and told of the deep feeling of respect and 
honor the class had for the college. A 
solo by Bessie Rohrer was sung with that 
taste and spirit which always made her so 
welcome to a Juniata audience. 


No Class day would be complete with-. 


out the class poem. ’97’s poet, Fred 


Anthony, deserves to be crowned with 
bay; he sang of the class, and called forth 
many a smile by his delicate touches upon 
some marked characteristic of its mem- 
bers. 

Jno. Burget in his oration set forth the 
correspondence between the constella- 
tions and the congregations of men. The 
production abounded in brilliant imagery 
as such a subject ought, and the result 
was pleasing and highly creditable to the 
author. Jennie. Dome always recites well 
and her production, though rather 
long, was much appreciated. 

Of course there was a class prophecy, 
and like similar prophecies it had to be 
rather lengthy, but by the skill of its 
author, Viola Workman, it was unlike 
many other prophecies in that it did not 
grow tedious and wearisome. 

Martin Pressel gave a criticism of the 
Class Day program in a humorous style. 

The two quartetts, which were well 
rendered, formed a very agreeable change 
in even this well ordered program. A 
most unique feature was the dialogue. 
seven of the class, Misses Fuller and 
Johnson, and Messrs. Myers, Hartzler, 
Leopold, Stevenson and Bosserman have 
met twenty years hence. <A succinct ac- 
count of their individual successes—there 
are no failures of course—follows in a 
spirited interchange of witty repartee. 
A succession of sentiments is proposed 
to the memory of the class, the absent 
members, and the faculty of yore. In 
these many local hits were made upon the 
foibles of the late senior class,. and even 
upon the members of the august faculty. 
Especially praiseworthy was the tribute 
paid to their well-beloved Prof. Saylor. 
The dialogue was closed by the singing 
of Auld Lang Syne changed to suit the 
occasion; and as a finale the whole class 
united in singing their class song. 

Long before the time for the commence- 
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ment exercises on Thursday evening the 
chapel was packed, with the exception of 
the reserved seats for immediate friends. 
The college choir occupied chairs on the 
rostrum which was simply but tastefully 
decorated with ferns and roses. ‘The pro- 
gram was opened at 7:30 by an anthem 
entitled, ‘‘I Was Glad When They Said 
Unto Me,”’ followed by scripture reading 
and prayer by F. F. Holsopple class of 
’9t. The first speaker was Jesse B. Em- 
mert, of Waynesboro, Pa. His subject 
was ‘“‘Effects of Ridicule.’’ He said: 
Ridicule is a two-edged sword. ‘There is 
often as much evil done to the user as to 
him upon whom it is used. The effect 
of ridicule upon children can scarcely be 
measured. But this evil does not rest 
only here. In the political field this 
weapon is most conspicuous. It is a dis- 
grace to the American people that they so 
ridicule their public officers. This is not 
only a mark of disrespect, but it fosters 
discontent, ill will and anarchy. No 
other nation would allow its citizens to 
be so disrespectful. The speaker closed 
with a strong plea for a purer, cleaner 
citizenship, and a higher and nobler type 
of patriotism. 

The next speaker, Miss Lettie Shuss, 
of Valley Mill, Pa., proved herself a good 
speaker and a logical thinker. Her sub- 
ject, ‘‘Beecher as a Patriot’’ was not a 
new one, but she handled it in an inter- 
esting and forcible manner. In the roll 
of America’s great men, few deserve more 
honor and esteem than Henry Ward 
Beecher for the great love he bore his 
country and nis God. Mr. Beecher did 
not lead armies, but he equipped and 
sent many individuals to the front where 
they were most needed. He didnot fill 
the Presidential chair of a shattered na- 
tion, but he issued many emancipation 
proclamations, saving lives and brighten- 
ing hopes. He believed that the great 


civil conflict had to be decided on English 
soil, and accordingly set sail thither. The 
great battle of Gettysburg was decisive 
only after Mr. Beecher by his work in 
England and Scotland made it so. By 
his wonderful eloquence and magnetic 
power he completely turned the tide of 
feeling toward America, so that England 
remained neutral and a Union victory was 
possible. When Henry Ward Beecher 
died, a wnited people mourned. He 
has fora monument a united freedom 
loving people over which still floats the 
glorious tri-colored flag which increases 
its brilliancy as new stars appear on its 
horizon. 

The audience was here given a musi- 
cal treat of a quartette with obligato solo 
by Misses Eliza Johnson, Edna Keeney, 
Hila Arnold and Messrs. E. C. Nininger 
and J. B. Emmert. This was followed 
by an oration, ‘‘Specialists,’’ by Robert 
M. Watson, of Huntingdon, Pa. Mr. 
Watson was one of the best speakers of 
the evening. This is a world of special- 
ists. The world has changed from gen- 
eralism to specialism. A man can no 
longer do several things successfully, but 
must study to do one thing well. Edu- 
cation is instrumental in this. In former 
times, a boy was educated in the work- 
shop; now he receives the care of trained 
teachers for years in order to fit him for 
life’s work. All great men have been 
specialists. Christ came to earth but for 
one thing, and did it. Napoleon stands 
as a type of success in his line. As cen- 
tralized force in the material world pro- 
duces the greater results, so concentrated 
effort in individuals accomplishes most 
in life. 

‘‘Clearing the Forests,’’ by Joseph A. 
Zook, of Belleville, Pa., wasa strong and 
very creditable plea for the preservation 
of America’s timber land. ‘The wanton 
destruction of our forests has caused un- 
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told suffering to American people. The 
salvation of this country lies in the res- 
toration and preservation of her forests. 

A well rendered chorus ‘‘Away to the 
Fields,’’ quickly banished any tendency 
toward weariness and put the audience in 
an appreciative mood for the next oration, 
‘‘The Modern Sabbath,” by Elizabeth 
Rosenberger, of Townwood, Ohio. Miss 
Rosenberger had a message interesting 
and practical. She did not hesitate to 
tell her hearers boldly what should be 
their attitude toward the Christian rest- 
day. She said: The whole universe 
speaks of a Creator. The Sabbath is a 
weekly reminder of Godin time. Man 
has observed a rest day ever since the 
creation. It is necessary that he should. 
All creatures need rest. The profanation 
of this holy day even by professing chris- 
tians is seen in many ways. The big 
dinners of country homes, the fashionable 
drives, and visiting public resorts of the 
city, the ball games, the Sunday news- 
papers, the Sunday excursion are only a 
few of the features that join to thwart 
God’s plan for the Sabbath. 

The last on the program was Daniel C. 
Reber, of Bernville, Pa., who was the 
first to complete the full classical course 
and take the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Mr. Reber’s oration, ‘‘Realization of Aim 
in End,’’ showed masterly treatment of 
the subject in hand. The delivery was 
clear and forcible. Hesaid: Every act 
is made up of six parts, each inseparably 
linked to the others. Life isa series of 


acts, the realization of the whole is found | 


in the culmination of the last act. 


The conferring of degrees now took: 


place, prefaced by a strong and character- 
istic speech to the class by Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh. He spoke particularly of 
the importance of spirit and feeling in the 
work of a student. An act without 
strong feeling back of it is of little value. 


The program closed with a chorus “Song 
of Peace.’’ The music of the evening 
was especially fine. The whole com- 
mencement program is admitted to have 
been the best in the history of the college. 
This speaks well for the newly tried ‘‘rep- 
resentative’ program. 

The following persons received degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts, Daniel C. Reber; Bach- 
elor of English, Frederick D. Anthony, 
Wm. M. Bosserman, John E. Burget, 
Jennie M. Dome, Jesse B. Emmert, Es- 
ther E. Fuller, John M. Hartzler, Eliza 
M. Johnson, Hervey C. Keim, W. Lewis 
Leopold, Howard Myers, John M. Pit- 
tenger, Martin L. Pressel, Benjamin F. 
Ranck, Cyrus B. Replogle, Bessie Rohrer, 
Elizabeth Rosenberger, Lettie Shuss, 
Joseph S. Stevenson, Rhoda M. Swigart, 
Robert M. Watson, Fred A. Whittaker, 
Viola Workman, Jos. A. Zook. 

During Friday there was a general ex- 
odus of students and their visiting friends, 
and by the end of the week the buildings 
were almost deserted. This change gives 
an opportunity to prepare for the accom- 
modation of the patrons of the Penusylva- 
nia Summer School which opens’ its ses- 
sions on Monday July twelfth, when the 
scenes will change, the buildings will be 
filled and the campus present a lively 
scene. The prospects of this new educa- 
tional measure, for professional work, are 
very flattering. | 


RELIGIOUS 


FLORENCE M. HARSHBARGER, Correspondent. 


Sunday morning, June 13, 1897, Bro. 
I. Bennett Trout, who stopped with us 
on his return from Annual conference, 
preached for us, taking his text from 
Matt. 17, ‘“The ‘Transfiguration of 
Christ.’’ This narrative teaches us many 
beautiful lessons. Christ was here upon 
the mount. There are different opinions 
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as to what mount this is, but we need 
not discuss this. Enough to know that 
Christ was there. He taketh Peter, 
James and John up into a mountain apart 
from the multitude. Christ came into 
the world to save sinners. We have a 
grand thought in that Christ, He who 
was none other than perfect, came as an 
example. The workmanship must be 
perfect since He who wrought it was per- 
fect. Many of the truths so beautifully 
unfolded to us would ever remain hidden, 
were it not for this narrative. We may 
- all rise to the summit of a spiritual mount. 
We may not climb the rocky steep, may 
not scale the rugged path, yet the Apostle 
says: ‘‘Come up into the mount.’’ We 
may mount high in that spiritual life and 
see those beauties not seen by the naked 
eye, those which only the soul, face to 
face with its Maker may see. When one 
is called into service the first thing to be 
noted is the responsibility of the work. 
One must be impressed with the sublim- 
ity of the call. ‘There is that in each call- 
ing which only he who is called can see. 
A mystery asit were. When Moses was 
called, ‘‘the Angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of the bush.’’ Ex. 3:2. ‘‘And I 
will see thee,’’ Ex. 3:10, saith the Lord. 
Moses said, ‘‘Who am I, that I should 
go?’ Ex. 3:11. Again comes the 
answer, ‘‘certainly I will be with thee.’’ 
Ex. 3:12. When the Lord called Gideon 
he was threshing wheat by the wine 
press. He said to Gideon, ‘‘Go in this 
thy might. Have not I sent thee?’’ 
Judg. 6:14. But Gideon comes with ex- 
cuses. ‘“‘Behold my family is poor in 
Manasseh, and I am least in my father’s 
house.’’ And the Lord said unto him, 
‘Surely I will be with thee,’’ Judg. 6:15- 
16, And when Gideon asked for a sign 
to know that it was the Lord talking to 
him, it was given him. Judg. 6:19-22. 


ing talking to Jesus. 


Paul also was called while he was yet 
breathing out threatenings against the 
disciples of the Lord. We remember 
that on his way to Damascus the call 
cametohim. ‘There shined around about 
him alight from heaven, and a voice 
said, “‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me,’’ Acts 20, 3-4. What the words, that 
Jesus spake unto these three disciples 
whom he took apart, were, you and I 
have no right to know. When these three 
men were fitted for the ministry they 
were taken up into the mount. In this 
narrative, see the authenticity of 
Christ—his sonship is plainly shown in 
this, the writings of Matthew. We must, 
in order to have a correct view, go up in- 
to the mount to see Christ. Even in 
looking upon our superiors we must get 
above ourselves. A most striking thought 
is that until we have ascended to the 
mount we are unfitted to work in the val- 
leys. Here were Moses and Elias stand- 
On the one side 
Moses, recognizing Christ as his superior. 


_QOn the one hand we have Moses whose 


death was immediate and painless, con- 
trasted with the painful and ignominious 
death to be endured by Jesus. Again we 
have a not less remarkable contrast be- 
tween the manner of Elijah’s departure 
from the earth—translated to heaven, 
making a triumphant exit out of the 
world in a chariot of fire, without tasting 
death, and the cruel death of the cross by 
which Jesus should enter glory. Each 
recognized Christ as his superior. And 
he who so lately renounced Christ now 
stands to witness. Elijah representing 
the prophets, Moses the Law, and over- 
shadowing them that cloud, from whence 
spake the voice. ‘‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased! Hear 
ye him.’’ Matt. 17:5, Christ came to fulfil. 
In order that we may be good workmen, 
we too, must be close to Him. Wemust 
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receive the power direct from its source. 

The Sunday school should be the model 
Sunday school—must have a _ model 
Christian for Superintendent and teachers 
and officers who reflect the divine Light, 
else it fails its mark. What we want to 
do is to get apart from the world. We 
want to get up into the mount with 
Christ. We want to get above the com- 
mon level of society. We must be alone 
with God, and there pour out our souls 
to Him. Every one who goes into the 
secret chamber with God comes out vic- 
torious. That which molds the Christ 
life is that which we do more than others, 
In this day persons want to see religion. 
We hear but too often fail to see it. 
Persons who have never seen the moun- 
tains or the ocean cannot fully appreciate 
their grandeur. They are not fully ac- 
quainted, soit is with those who have 
not come in close touch with the Master. 


They cannot understand the joy, the full- 


ness ot that love which the true Christian 
knows, because they are not acquaint- 
ed, and until we come close we can- 
not be numbered in that citizenship 
with Him whom to know aright is life 
eternal. When we can get into the in- 
ner courts, when we have crucified self 
it is then we are on the right way, and 
the greater our hope of knowing Him; 
but the less we know Him, the more dan- 
ger we are in of losing Him. 

One of the surprises in our lives is that 
as we ascend the mountain steep, the val- 
ley broadens. The thought is that as you 
and I ascend the mountain of God, we get a 
view of the broader valleys of his love, 
the better able we are to return again to 
the valley and there teach the children of 
men to climb to where we have been, and 
there behold the beauties we have seen. 
Brethren have established schools that we 
may have every advantage. Shall our 
greatest concern not be for ability to work 


well for Him? Oh may our motive and 
purpose not be to mold a life beautiful be- 
fore Him. Oh may we not study the Word 
more diligently, and seek to live more 
closely to Him that we may shed abroad 
a life of purity and in that day, be trans- 
formed with Him in Glory! 


THE QUIET OBSERVER 


Andrew Detweiler, Junior of ’96, visit- 
ed the school and says he will bea Senior 
of ’98. 


Charles Dunning and Ira Allison are 
home from Dickinson, having gone there 
after some preparation at Juniata. 


Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh and J. 
Omar Good attended Class Day at Har- 
vard College, June 24th; and afterwards 
went to Northfield, Mass., to attend the 
Students’ Conference and School for Bi- 
ble Study. 


G. D. Bitzer, of Lititz, says: ‘‘I am 
now a Pennsylvania farmer instead of a 
Juniata boy;’’ but we know that he who 
has once been a faithful son of Juniata 
can not lose his identity as such, and the 
farm will run more smoothly because its 
owner first drank at the fountain of cul- 
ture. 


A program and invitation from the 
Morehouse High School, Bastrop, Louisi- 
ana, came to our desk recently and re- 
minded us again of our boys and girls in 
the Southland. Professor D. B. Sho- 
walter is the representative of Juniata in 
Bastrop, and report has it that he does 
his work well. 


Quite a number of the Faculty, to- 
gether with some students and friends, 
attended the Annual Meeting in Fred- 
rick, Maryland. ‘They report a kindly 
reception from the many old and new- 
ly made friends of Juniata, and a spirited 
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meeting of the Juniatians of former years 
who had come to the council. 


Professor Stewart of Hollidaysburg, 
who has been a member of the examining 
committee several times, led chapel exer- 
cises one morning while here. His vener- 
able face elicited the admiration of the 
students, and his quiet manner was a 
benediction to those who were being ex- 
amined. 


We were all repaid for the time spent 
in listening to Gilbert Beaver, son of ex- 
Governor Beaver, as he stood before us 
in the chapel earnestly pleading for con- 
secration in the student life and urging 
us to an active, every-day-life service for 
the Master. Mr. Beaver gives all of his 
time to Christian work with the college 
students of Pennsylvania, and his efforts 
have borne some precious fruit. 


Professor O. P. Hoover, of Dayton, 
Ohio, a student of twelve years ago, read 
the scripture lesson and led the morning 
prayer, while resting with us on his way 
from Annual Meeting. He and Hider 
John Calvin Bright, another student of 
the foretime, spoke praises for the Normal 
of the past, surprise and satisfaction for 
the Juniata of the present, and hopeful 
prophecy for the larger and grander school 
that is to be in the future. 


The arrivals of visitors wereso numerous 
during the closing days that we despair 
of giving the names of those who came 
among us to see the school, to meet their 
friends, or to listen to their children, their 
brothers or their sisters,in the closing exer- 
cises and on the commencement program. 
Every person coming added to the hap- 
piness of both teachers and students, and 
we hope that the impressions which our 
visiting friends received from what they 
heard and saw were good, and if good, 
then lasting. 


On Monday morning of the last week, 
chapel exercises were conducted by Elder 
Frank Holsopple of Royersford; and on 
Tuesday morning Professor Haines of 
New Jersey read the morning lesson and 
offered prayer. Professor Swigart closed 
the year on Wednesday morning ina fer- 
vent petition for students, faculty, trus- 
tees, parents and friends; at the close of 
which we sang ‘‘Up in the morning and 
away to the fields.’’ Professor Saylor 
then distributed the mail; and, at the 
motion of Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh, 
we adjourned. 


On Wednesday, June 13th, at 6 o’clock 
A. M., Miss Florence M. Harshbarger, 
well known to students and visitors at 
Juniata College, and Eld. T. T. Myers, 
the esteemed pastor of the Philadelphia 
church, Broad and Dauphin streets, were 
married by Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, at his 
residence. After breakfast, the bride and 
groom left for Bedford Springs. They 
will be ‘‘At Home’’ after June 29th at 
2408 N. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
‘They have the best wishes of a large circle 
of Juniata friends. | 


We take great pleasure in presenting 
to our readers the faithful report of Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh’s Bible Term Lectures, 
as a collection of beautiful and thought- 
ful addresses. As some of us listened to 
their delivery we often wished that the 
flow of thought would cease for at least a 
moment that we might reflect upon some 
of the speaker’s forceful statements. 
And now we havea crystallization of these 
talks in the new book. It will make good 
reading, and the inspiration one may de- 
rive from the perusal of the pages cannot 
be measured. 


Among the large number of visitors to 
the college during commencement time 
we are pleased to note the following from 
Ohio: O. Perry Hoover and mother; 
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John Calvin Bright; I. H. Rosenberger 
and wife; Dewalt Crowell and wife: 
Mary A. Pittenger; L. A. Bookwalter 
and wife; S. H. Bock and wife; T. S. 
Moherman and wife; M. Effie Coppock; 
Nannie Coppock; Vinnie Mikesell; Clara 
Mohler; Lena Mohler; Miss Thompson; 
Bertha Rosenberger; Amanda Coffman; 
Elizabeth H. Wiest; John H. Brum- 
baugh; John Studebaker and wife; I. 
Bennett Trout. 


The Juniors of this year naturally felt 
that they had worked harder than any of 
their predecessors. Juniors always do, 
you know. Truth is, Spring Term Junior 
means dig. Now these self-same, would- 
be Seniors, after having nobly withstood 
the onslaught of the examining commit- 
tee, met together in a little council to talk 
over their lately achieved victories and to 
eat a little ice cream and cake together. 
It was all very nice, of course, and we 
hope the class spirit there enkindled will 
burst forth in a pure flame of loyalty and 
true devotion, when they meet again as 
the Seniors of ’98. 


Juniata is not a State normal; but the 
process of her education, together with 
the requirements of her faculty and trus- 
tees, makes the Normal English Course 
equal in every way to the professional 
courses offered in the State schools. Even 
an examination of her Junior and Senior 
classes by a board of county superinten- 
dents is held every Spring. The board 
of this year consisted of Professor Stewart, 
of Hollidaysburg; Prof. Wertz, Superin- 
tendent of Blair County; Prof. Marshall, 
Superintendent of Juniata County, and 
Prof. Rudy, Superintendent of Hunting- 
don County. 


One of the things which breaks up the 
night of ingratitude and makes the star- 
light of Christianity beautiful is a reflec- 


tion of heartfelt appreciation, from one 
who has been helped, upon his benefactor. 
With a love for the cause of city missions 
and a regard for the man who prompted 
that love, Joseph J. Ellis of Baltimore, 
brother of Charles, has written the life of 
James Quinlan, the unselfish, unassum- 
ing, untiring, Dunker Missionary of Lo- 
cust Point. The introduction and closing 
chapter are from the pen of C. C. Ellis. 
The whole is well written and should 
arouse some missionary zeal in the reader 
as well as make clear the true situation, 
past and present, in Baltimore. 


Among the many visitors who stopped 
with us on their way home from the late 
Annual Meeting, we take especial pleas- 
ure in noting Elder D. L. Miller. On 
the Saturday evening before Commence- 
ment, he spoke before the school of his 
travels in the Northland and in India. 
While the rugged sublimity of the scenery 
in the frigid clime, together with the al- 
most incredible phenomena of nature, 
were striking and fascinating to the 
traveler, yet India was the land of great- 
est surprise and interest to him; and the 
impressions of human suffering and need 
which Eider Miller there received have 
made him one of the most ardent advo- 
cates of foreign missions among us to-day. 
India, with her three hundred millions of 
believers in metempsychosis, of machine- 
praying people, of those who burn their 
dead or expose the bodies of their loved 
ones to the vultures, is a land to be pit- 
ied, to be helped to be saved; and we 
who stand for Christian education in its 
broadest sense should suit our actions to 
our professions by shedding upon this 
dark land the light of the Christian re- © 
ligion. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
ORIENTAL. 
VIOLA WORKMAN, Correspondent. 


Every body needs sympathy. ‘The in- 
dividual, the class, the society, the school 
need the sympathy of its friends. It 
did us good to hear the old students who 
come to spend commencement with us, 
asking almost as soon as they came, how 
the societies are prospering. Many 
visitors seemed interested in this part of 
the school work and appreciated the in- 
terest taken by the students. 

When we go into the library and look 
over the record of the books read this 
year, we can readily tell the literary taste 
of the students. We can see who read 
for thought and who for pastime. Some 
read light works and imagine they are 
literary, while in reality they are destroy- 
ing their taste for good literature and 
appreciation of it. Others read classic 
literature and enjoy it. We see the 
effects of this in the societies. Specially 
does the paper speak the literary taste of 
the editor. His ideal of a paper is just 
as the character of his reading. The 
societies should realize that their editor 
should have a high literary standard. 
Not be one whose highest ambition is 
recording the silly conversation of two 
boys about their girls and in making 
sport of privileges that should be held in 
high esteem among the students. Let 
the societies place their standard higher 
and have their editors come up to it. 

The closing week of school is here. 
The scales are brought forth to measure 
loss or gain. Some of the weighing is 
done by the Professors, but for some the 
weighing which measures out by its test 
for next year’s position is done by the 
committee. The surface estimate of some 
whose aim has been high may stand 
out as an apparent failure, but they 


should not forget that ‘‘not failure but 
low aim is crime,’’ and next year the 
scales may balance and success shall be 
stamped on all their work. 


FROM CAMP TO COURT. 


During my brief study as a member of 
the first class of our beloved Alma Mater, 
I found many warm attachments. And 
now as I peruse the dear Junrata Ecuo 
I have a personal interest in it. 

I have been thinking for some time 
that I owe an explanation to the officers 
of our beloved Alumni who continue to 
address me in my maiden name. 

After completing the Normal Course 
and with some advancement in the 
Scientific, I made a profession of teach- 
ing. I taught in public, private, gram- 
mar and high schools; and was after- 
ward employed in Government schools. 
I pursued the study of medicine to some 
extent, but have not yet completed the 
course. While in the Government em- 
ploy, I was engaged in civilizing, en- 
lightening, and Christianizing the Indian 
race. I regard this latter as a noble 
missionary work. Differences natural- 
ly arose between our dusky and 
border white brethren, and courts were 
established to adjust them. And thus 
while in the shadow of the camp, I was 
enveloped in a resplendent. court-light, 
and as a consequence am now enjoying 
the distinction—the honor rather—of be- 
ing the happy bride of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Courts, and we are the 
proud parents of the fairest daughter in 
beautiful Oklahoma. 

Success to Juniata College and the 
EcHo. 

Mrs. W. H. GrRicssy, 
El Reno, Oklahoma. 


Nee LINNIE BOSSERMAN. 
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CARMAN COVER JOHNSON. 
College song, sung to the tune of the “Old Oaken Buchet.” 


My soul longs to sing of the scenes and the memories 
Of fair Juniata, the fountain of truth. 

How often in life has some impulse to duty 

Welled up from this spring of my teaching in youth! 
With mountains surrounded and river close by her, 
A massy old ‘‘Lion”’ not far from the gate, 

The seat of the faithful, the pride of the fathers, 


. What God will do for her time only awaits! 


She was born in the heart of a God-fearing teacher, 
Was fostered by sacrifice, nurtured in pain; 

But the breathings of heaven oft rallied her, struggling, 
And lifted the clouds that had gathered in vain. 


And now in the noontide of glory she standeth; 


Her children—some scattered on life’s rugged plain; 
While others still linger to do at her bidding 
The tasks which will bring to them culture and gain. 


Here the muses of old have lit many a taper, 

To burn in the souls of the students who came: 
Polihymnia with music caught up from Celestials; 

And Clio repeats the great legends of fame. 

The theorems of Euclid, the epics of Homer, 
Demosthenese’s eloquent pleadings for Greece, 

The tales of Aeneas, blind Milton’s sad story,— 

All these are here learned—may their learning ne’er cease ! 


And I sing with the rapture that swells in my bosom, 
The story of old which sounds yet in my soul 

As it came in the message of God’s faithful servants 
And carried me back to where Jordan’s waves roll. 
Of all the grand temples that adore the earth’s cover, 
Of ail divine service to relieve the earth’s care, 
There’s none half so solemn, so sacred, so holy, 

As the chapel of College,‘its altar of prayer. 


Boys and girls who were students, all hail to the College! 
And ye who now sip the Pierian spring, 

Doth not all that is loyal and all that is noble 

Demand that upon her great honor we bring! 

May we all rise in might and, with God-given talent, 
Strike blows for the freedom of thought and of men: 

Let us do with our power the deeds of the present; 

And the future shall echo again and again 


With the fame of Juniata, 

Yes the noble Juniata, 

The fair-named Juniata 

As she crowns the College hill! 
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REPORT 
ALUMNI ENDOWMENT FUND 
Washington D. C., July 8, 1897. 


DEAR ALUMNUS: 

The eight annual report of Wm. 
Beery, Treasurer Alumni Endowment Fund, as 
audited, is: 


DR. 
1896 June. To balance............ sid $207.32 
To Beneficrary payment.......... 40.00 
** Principal, Form I,..... Seba 100,00 
‘** Interest on Pledges..... a:wisieece - 15120 
1897 “* Interest on pledges........... 150.08 
“ = ‘* G. M. B. note..... 5.65 
ms a *“ College ‘* .... 7.50 
‘* Beneficiary payment.......... 20.00 
** Payment note of G. M. B...... 25.00 
$570.72 

| CR. 
1897 By 11 Scholarships............... $440.00 
‘* Postage during year......... . 2,60 
Pe SSCAMONELY : ac Goon cca eee rosa 35 
oS SPiN en sated (Mivewigensa- “1900 
‘* Balance, cash............0022. 126.77 
$570.72 

SUMMARY. 

Subscriptions to endowment fund..... $5278.00 
Beneficiary notes. ............. irgcienetens 1122.00 
Note,—Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh......... 75.00 
Note,—Juniata College................ 150.00 
Cashiis sorsae nt Diane drerwunears Javseneceeay 12679 
$6751.77 


Since last year the following Endowment 
pledges (Form 1) have been received: 1893, S. 
S. Blough, $50. Class of °’97, J. B. Emmert, 
$40; Cyrus Replogle, $60; J. A. Zook, $75; 
Harvey C. Keim, $100. Jennie M. Dome, Es- 
ther E. Fuller, Eliza M. Johnson, Bessie 
Rohrer, Elizabeth Rosenberger, Lettie Shuss, 
Rhoda M. Swigart, Viola Workman, F. D. An- 
thony, John E. Burget, John M. Hartzler, 
Howard R. Myers, John M. Pittenger, Benj. F. 
Ranck, and Robert M. Watson, each contribu- 
ted $50. The 1897 pledges increase the Fund 
$1,075.00. 

38 scholarships, involving payment of $1,- 
523.00, have been utilized. The applications 
for scholarships during the coming year are 
numerous, and your prompt payment and sug- 
gestions for the future will materially assist the 


work. 
G. M. BRUMBAUGH, M. D. 


UMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—May 17, 1897. 


 Teave | 2) 4 ] 6] 8 | 10 | 102 


Winchester ........}...... 7 85)...... 2) ee, eee 
Martinsburg.......|...... 8 20] 11 35) 3 22]......1...... 
Hagerstown ....... 6 45) 9 07; 12 20] 4 10} 1015) 7: 
Greencastle........ 7 O7| 9 30} 12 42) 4 33) 10 37] 7 52 
Mercersburg ......]...... 7 45j...... BOs 26sorl senses 
Chambersburg.....] 7 30) 9 53) 105} 5 05} 11 00} 8 15 
Waynesboro ......} 7 OO}...... 12 05) 4 00)......)...... 
Shippensburg ..... 7 50} 10 12) 1 24) 5 27) 11 20) 8 35 
Newville,.......... 8 07; 10 29} 1 41} 5 48] 11 37] 8 54 
Carlisle............ 8 26] 10 52; 205) 6 14] 12 9 17 
Mechanicsburg....| 8 45; 11 13[ 2 27) 6 88] 12 231 9 40 
Disputes. s< ccedautceaseclacs des 1 40; 5 10)......4...... 
Arrive— 
Harrisburg......... 9 00} 11 32] 2 45) 7 00) 12 45} 10 00 
Arrive— PM|PMIiIP MJ/PM{|AMIPM 
Philadelphia ...... ll 53; 3 00} 5 47} 11 15] 4 30} 12 50 
New York......... 2138) 5 53} 8 23] 3 53] 7 33] 3 
Baltimore.......... 12 40) 3 10; 6 00] 10 40) 6 20} 12 40 


PM}; PM™MiIP MI]|PM{}AM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 
3.45 p. m., 9.10 p. m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.l4a 
m., 7.24a.m., 9.09 a.m., 12.45p.m., 4.10 p. m., 5.85 p. 
m. and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg, 
to let off passengers. 

Train No. 10 runs daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. ¢Train No, 102 Sunday only. *Daily. 

fDaily except Sunday. 





nn | Se | See | eee | eC | srmscemmiree 


Leave— 1 PMIAMI AMI AMI PMI AM 
Baltimore ......... 11 50} 4 55) 8 50} 12 00) 449) 4 35 
New York......... "8 OO} .12 15]...... 9 00} 2 00] 12 15 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20} 4 30} 8 30; 12 25] 24 35] 4 30 

fAM/|TaAM/fAM]fPM]*P mM] gam 
Harrisburg ........ 5 OO; 7 55) 11 45) 3 45) 7 55) 8 00 
Dilisburg..........4..2-6- 8 35] 12 40] 4 33]......4...... 
Mechanicsburg....| 5 19} 8 12; 12 05} 405; 8 14) 8 20 
Carlisle............ 5 40} 8 36] 12 30) 4 28) 8 BH} 8 43 
Newville........... 6 04; 8 59] 12 52) 4 53) 8 56] 9 08 
Shippensburg...... 6 23; 916) 111; 513) 918} 9 27 
Waynesboro .......|...... 10 10} 2 35] 6 10}......1...... 
Chambersburg..... 6 43; 9 35} 1 33} 5 385] 9 30] 9 47 
Mercersburg.......|...... 10 55) 5 43)......}......,...... 
Greencastle........ 7 10} 10 02; 2 00; 6 00} 9 52) 10 11 
Hagerstown ....... 7 32) 10 25] 2 25] 6 25} 10 15] 10 35 
Martinsburg....... 8 24] 11 25]...... OC OBlicce el etiaes 

Arrive— 

Winchester......... 9 10] 12 45)...... Ct DOl geese ones s 


AMiPMiPMIPM{PMIAM 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at7.45a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

No. 9 runs daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

@No. 103 Sunday only. *Daily. }Daily except Sunday. 

#On Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p.m. 


Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and Kast 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal 
English, Seminary and Classical. Each depart- 
ment is thoroughly organized and the in- 
struction is given by teachers sele&ted because 
of their adaptation and preparation for their 
several lines of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruGtion for 
religious endeavor and general lectures on se- 
lected books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, and its worth:is,attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 
field “of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 


ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. The Seminary Course offers to young 
women a liberal training along literary lines. 
The work is well correlated and aims to give 
culture without the more professional features 
of the Normal English Course. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘“‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’? Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
eXamination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attraCting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of instruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and Ju- 
niata College is now prepared to carry on this 
department at the same high standard which 
has marked its other work. | 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing dire@ly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition to 
Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 1896, 
is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
college and forms a safe receptacle for the accu- 
mulated wealth of books. The change has also 
provided a spacious reading room, which is an 
important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. ‘The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Fall term will open Monday, September 
13, 1897. For catalogues and other informa- 
tion, address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna. 
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A Good School 


Good schools are to be found all over 
our country; schools, good in the sense 
that they have a carefully arranged curric- 
ulum, and a well selected corps of quali- 
fied teachers and, in fact, are provided 
with excellent equipments: but good 
schools, in this sense may not always be 
safe schools for those to patronize who re- 
gard heart education as of more value, as 
an equipment in life’s work, than the mere 
intellectual training generally given, and 
as set forth in the curriculum. There 
are many sad commentaries on this sub- 
ject to be found all over this country, in 
the wasted lives of bright young men and 
women who were sent to schools in which 
the Christ-life had feeble sway or no fol- 
lowing, and where infidel views were im- 
bibed, even unconsciously, to the ruin of 
soul and the wrecking of body for the 
higher duties and services in life. 

Our duty, in this world is to honor 
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God, to ‘‘please Him.’’ We honor God 
by rendering Him service. We dishonor 
Him by disobeying His law. We please 
God by devoting our lives and energy to 
His service. We displease Him by ruin- 
ing our own souls, and wrecking our en- 
ergies for usefulness. We need to com- 
prehend our obligation, in this respect, to 
our children; and, as far as possible throw 
around them the protection of safe influ- 
ences, and place them under safe in- 
struction. Ifthey are left to their own 
choosing the obligation rests with greater 
weight upon them, to choose wisely and 
walk safely; to see that they do not allow 
such influences to lead them that may, in 
any possibility tend to unbelief, or indif- 
ference in respect to their religious 
duties. We are to shun wrong, and flee 
the very appearance of evil. How does 
a parent do this when he permits his 
child to attend a school, where the teach- 
ings, the precept and example, are at 
variance with the teachings of the Mas- 
ter, and that because of some fancied ad-_ 
vantage? ‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’’ and what shall a parent 
be able to render in exchange for the lost 
soul of his own child? | 
There are safe schools, where every 
possible precaution is taken to permit 
only the best influences, and purest ex- 
ample to operate upon those who are 
placed in their care; and Juniata College 
is one of these. It is eminently a safe 
school; absolutely, as far as such is possi- 
ble, freed from all vicious or indifferent 
influences, where the Christ-life prevails, 
and where the Bible, the book of God is 
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the rule of conduct, and the ‘“‘man of 
counsel,’’ a school, teaching nothing 
of a sectarian character in religion, but 
only the truths of the word of Life. Be- 
sides this the literary and other educa- 
tional advantages are not second to any 
school in the country. Juniata College is 
not a university, but it is a college with a 
course of study equal to that of the best 
colleges of this country, and with its 
facilities and equipments is destined to 
continue to prepare, and send out, men 
and women better equipped for the re- 
sponsible work of life than the training 
of other schools, where these influences do 
not operate to the same extent, can equip 
them. Patronize Juniata College. 


The Bible Work 


In another part of this issue will be 
found the report of Elder J. B. Brum- 
baugh, solicitor for the fund to carry on 
the bible teaching in Juniata College. 
From the beginning of the school, in 
1876, bible teaching was made a promi- 
nent feature, and has been carried along 
each year, in the regular classes organ- 
ized for that purpose; and, in addition to 
this, the work has been strengthened by 
the special bible term conducted for four 
weeks during the winter of each year. 
All this must necessarily lead to the con- 
summation of the original design, in es- 
tablishing the college work, in a school 
controlled by the church and under its 
auspices, and bible teaching freed from all 
sectarian trammel, or man-formulated 
creed. That end has been attained in 
Juniata, and the work will now be estab- 
lished as a regular biblical department, 
and conducted by competent teachers in 
each branch of the department. 

It is for the support of this work that 
the canvass referred to has been made, and 
will be extended, and repeated annually 
until by the Spirit’s promptings the con- 


tributions voluntarily sent become great 
enough for the continued support of this 
good work. Itis not an experiment, but 
an established work that will go on; and 
fighting against it or attempting to hin- 
der it, on the part of any will be vain, 
and might be termed foolish. How 
hardly we see our duty! No matter, how- 
ever, if we only see it even at the last, 
and then act for God and His cause. 
This is God’s work, and He has greatly 
blessed it, and made it a joy to the teach- 
ers and tothe learners. This department 
has become an established factor in 
Juniata’s work, not only to continue but 
to enlarge, to grow. It calls for support 
and deserves patronage. 

To avoid the expense and labor of a 
canvass we would suggest that each 
church in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
etc., from which the students are drawn, 
have some one appointed to receive these 
voluntary contributions, for this work, 
and let that collector or receiver forward 
the amount contributed directly to the 
solicitor here. Every contribution will 
be faithfully applied to the work. We 
are so prone to defer the good we intend | 
to do, because we are not impressed with 
the urgency of the need; but let us im- 
press the thought that there is urgent 
need for the means to train workers for 
the vineyard of the Master, and defer- 
ring will deprive the individual of the 
benefit derived from the giving, and hin- 
der the progress of the work. 


Good Words 


Frederick D. Anthony, °97, writes 
from Elderton, Pa., for additional copies 
of the June Ecuo, which he finds ‘‘in- 
tensely interesting.’’ He is not unmind- 
ful of the college, but writes,—‘‘My 
thoughts often carry me back to my be- 
loved alma mater—dear Juniata College. 
Success to her and all those interested in 
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her noble cause,’’ is his earnest wish. 
The boy who loves his mother and is 
mindful of her comfort is always a better 
boy than the one who is indifferent to 
home ties; so the student who has taken 
his degree, and has gone out into the 
work of life, and carries with him a love 
for his alma mater, and has a prayer for 
her success, is a better man than the one 
who becomes absorbed in the work in 
which he is engaged, and is forgetful of 
literary ties and friendships. 

There are many others who have not 
so expressed themselves, who, neverthe- 
less bear in sacred memory the school at 
Huntingdon, where they received their 
literary training; and where they had 
their souls made joyous with the Christ- 
love that entered to rule their lives. It is 
not just to presume that only those are 
grateful to their alma mater, and have 
love ‘for the cause, who so express them- 
selves; but, if they knew the worth of 
their cheering words to those who toil on 
without adequate renumeration, or none 
at all, they would hasten to tell of the 
good that has come to them while at the 
school here, that remains to sweeten their 
lives wherever they go towork. Wordsof 
encouragement come like precious man- 
na, and are more prized than the needed 
food by the hungry. Only one leper in 
ten returned to worship the Master, but 
his worship was a double blessing tohim. 
All were probably grateful, but imme- 
diately forgetful of the source of their 
help. As the Healer’s word was then 
“*were there not ten cleansed, but where 
are the nine?’’ so might ours be, were 
there not twenty-four graduated but 
where are the twenty-three? Yes where 
are the hundreds who have gone out and 
from whom no word comes of their do- 


ings? The Ecuo offers its pages in an- 


ticipation, and awaits the opportunity to 
record reports from all. 


Pennsylvania Summer School 


From July twelfth to July thirtieth, 
three weeks, Juniata College, with its 
surroundings was a scene of unusual ac- 
tivity, and a place of absorbing interest 
to those concerned. It was the time of 
the meeting of the third annual session of 
the school above named. 

The attendance, this year was greatly 
in excess of that of last year; and the in- 
terest in the work, the associations, the 
enjoyments were likewise enhanced. 
This fact was evidenced by the manifest 
interest taken in all these, and the energy 
shown in each department of the work. 

The scope of the work was greatly en- 
larged, and the character of the teaching 
still maintained, at the standard held last 
year. The work was wholly professional 
and so commended itself to those who 
had been engaged in educational work for 
years, as well as to those who were lay- 
ing a foundation upon which to begin the 
work of teaching. ‘This feature of the 
Summer School’s course raises it above 
the levelof Normal School work, and 
that of the teacher’s institute held 
throughout the country, all of which are 
to be commended for the grand help they 
are in the work of education. But those 
means which help build higher the edu- 
cational structure, are always to be com- 
mended, and encouraged. We need to 
lift the work of teaching from the inevi- 
table ruts into which it has been leading 
for years, and this school has contributed 
a large measure towards that end. 

The students, and the management of 
the school were so well pleased with the 
facilities of Juniata College, the beauty of 
its location, the attractions of the sur- 
roundings, and the opportunities for rec- 
reation and enjoyment in this beautiful, 
romantic Juniata Valley, that they have 
decided to return next year, and will en- 
deavor to increase their numbers. The 
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management of the college has consented 
to extend to this school the use of the 
buildings and their equipments and in this 
all are to be commended. ‘Those of us 
who are living in this beautiful wild of 
hill and dale, the Juniata Valley, have 
become accustomed to these inspiring 
views; and, in a measure they lose a part 
of their beauty, and we need inspiration 
of the sight of others’ eyes that we may 
properly see them, and appreciate them 
afresh. This year excursions were made 
to Bedford, The Forge, Lakemont Park, 
Horse-shoe-bend, Sunset Park, ‘The 
Rocks, The Ant Hills, and many other 
points of interest, and the appreciation of 
all these by those to whom the wild ro- 
mantic scenery was new, only enabled 
those accustomed to them to appreciate 
their beauty afresh, 


The Geological Laboratory 


The College has quite a good collection 
of specimens for Mineralogy, Crystallog- 
raphy, and Geology in its laboratory and 
Prof. Myers has been adding to it lately 
by some geological excursions. Friends 
who are interested in Juniata have also 
contributed, but we need more. Every 
student who goes out from the college 
could do much to aid this department by 
a little effort which would well repay 
any one to make. In almost every lo- 
cality are fossils characteristic of some 
age and period which are found by school 
children as well as others, and are of 
themselves of little interest to most peo- 
ple. If each Juniatian would get a few 
of these fossils and minerals or interest 
their pupils to collect some during their 
school term, and send them to the college, 
we would credit such collections to the 
school donating them. This would 
prove a valuable aid to the scientific 
work of the college department and a 
credit to the school interested in geologi- 
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cal work. May we not hope that every 
school taught by a student of Juniata 
shall be represented in our Geological 
Laboratory ? Not only teachers but ev- 
ery student and friend of the institution 
can do something. If you have or can 
find any fossils, crystals, minerals, typi- 
cal rock, Indian relics (flints, axes, etc.) 
spare some for scientific purposes, box 
them carefully and send by cheapest 
transportation to Juniata College. If 
you are making a collection we may be 
able to exchange some with you. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. WHEN? 


H. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


We sometimes hear people talk about 
the golden age, as if it were a period of 
time that had been, but is no more. 
Have we ever fully appreciated what a 
golden age means? Gold is the most 
precious metal known, and it is so, not 
because it cannot be found, but because 
it is hardly found—requires hard labor 
and great sacrifice to get it. And we are 
willing to give this labor and make this 
sacrifice because we want it and want it 
badly. If we did not want it, to us it 
would not be gold. Itis the want, the 
great desire for things that makes them 
golden tous. An age is golden when it 
is possible for us to get precious things, 
and they can be precious only in propor- 
tion as are our desires for them. Anddo 
you know, there was never an age more 
golden than our own—just now? This is 
an age of wonderful possibilities and op- 
portunities. And among them all there 
are none greater than a well rounded and 
full education which is open and within 
the possibilities of all our young people. 
It is golden because it is the key that 
opens to its possessor all the avenues that 
lead to success. But we must remember 
that to make it golden to us we must 
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want it badly enough to be willing to 
labor forit. It is more valuable to you 
than gold because, if rightly used it will 
serve you better. Are you willing to 
give for it the same amount of labor and 
sacrifice? ‘To-day there are hundreds— 
more thousands—who are leaving pleas- 
ant homes and face thousands of miles 
of perilous travel with almost untold 
sacrifices to make, that they may reach 
the golden fields of Alaska with only a 
chance to be able to gather some of the 
precious metal. If our young men and 
women were willing to make half the 
sacrifice to get a good education, which 
would be ten times the service to them, 
our colleges would be so full that they 
would push each other out of the win- 
dows. Do you know what is wrong with 
you? You are half-hearted. You want 
it but you are not willing to do the labor, 
or make the sacrifice necessary to get it. 
You are placing yourself in the market to 
see who will bid most to get you, or look- 
ing around for a sinecure, that you may 
have means to get it easy. You don’t 
deserve it on such conditions and it 
would not be golden to you if you should 
get it in this way. Such a feeling is not 
manly—not womanly. Want it—want 
it badly—roll up your sleeves and work 
like a man, and you will get what you 
want honorably. And prize it when you 
have it because you got it as you get 
gold, by labor and through sacrifice. 
With some degree of pride I can point to 
a young man who wanted an education 
and who made an honorable struggle for 
it. In coming to the college with part of 
the needed cash, he walked forty miles 
of the distance that he might save the 
more of his hard earned dollars for tuition 
and other needed expenses. He did not 
bring with him a large trunk containing 
four, five or more changes of raiment 
that he might “show off big,’’ but with 
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his small budget in hand and a determi- 
nation to get an education, he entered 
college, and you need not ask the result. 
During the vacation he went to the farm, 
the harvest and the hay field, and by the 
sweat of his face earned money, so that 
by the time the next school year opened 
he had enough to settle his back accounts 
and a goodly sum towards the incoming 
year. So he continued from year to 
year; and at the time of his graduation 
his schooling was paid and he started out 
in the world on the road to success. In 
that road he is to-day and he is a success. 

There are scores and hundreds of 
young men and women all over this land 
of ours who have better chances than had 
this young man, who are at their homes 
dreaming about and wishing for an edu- 
cation but are not willing to work and 
struggle for it. 

It is all right to encourage and help 
young men and women to help them- 
selves, but to offer them easy places and 
give to them outright without exacting 
of them value in return is sinning against 
their manhood and womanhood. ‘To get 
a thing without labor and sacrifice robs 
it of its golden qualities as well as 
weakens the will power of the receiver. 
Young man, if you want an education, 
don’t ask it without being willing to give 
an equivalent for it. If your friends or 
the college are willing to help you start, 
accept it with the determination that you 
will pay back if possible, in some way, 
every cent advanced. By doing this you 
add strength to your character, enlarge 
your possibilities for success and enable 
the friend that helped you to help others 
in the same way. 

We are glad to say that in our list of 
graduates we have a number who receiv- 
ed help in this way, and that they have 
been faithful to their trust by meeting all 
their obligations as fast as their possibili- 
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ties permitted. Of course, there are a 
few exceptions. But they are of the 
poorer stuff and are disappointing their 
friends and the world as badly as they 
have disappointed us. | 

To the worthy and wing we are al- 
ways ready to hold out the helping hand, 
and as such we invite you to come. 
But when you do come we expect you to 
mean business. Don’t say you can’t. 
You can if you will. Determine that you 
will, Get upand move. Do it now. 


CLASS SERMON, !897 


NOTES OF CLASS SERMON, COLLEGE CHAPEL, JUNE 13, 
1897, PREACHED BY MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, PH. D. 
TExT. And be ready in the morning, and 

come upin the morning on Mount Sinai, and 

present thyself there to me on the top of the 
mount. And no man shall come up with thee, 
neither let any man be seen throughout all the 
mount; neither let the flocks nor herds feed be- 
fore that mount. Exodus xxx1v: 2-3. 


SUBJECT.—Morning on the Mountain Alone. 


Place—On 
Conditions — Alone. 


1. Time—Morning. um. 
the Mount. m1. 
Iv. Lessons. 

The incident here related occurred 
some time after Moses had, at the first, 
come down from the mount, with the 
tables of the Law, and finding Israel 
turned to idolatry, and worshipping the 
golden calf, had ‘‘cast the tables out of 
his hands, and broke them beneath the 
mount.’’ Israel was without a Law to 
guide them, and their leader was angry 
with them. And the Lord said to 
Moses, ‘‘be ready in the morning.”’ 

We will note three phases in this les- 
son,—time, place, condition,—Morning 
on the mount alone. 

I. Morninc.—Morning by general 
consent would be regarded as the most 
blessed hour of the day. The bursting 
of the dawn, what a time that is in the 
day! When there is absolute quiet in 
the higher regions of the air. When the 
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melting moon is about to go, and the 
sleepy stars fade away. Morning of the 
day, what a beautiful time! No wonder 
it has been considered as the beginning of 
life. Well suited to you asa class now 
in the beginning time of your life. The 
world is grandest in the morning. ‘To 
the young man there is no time like the 
glorious possibilities of the morning time 
of life. At one’s best there is strength 
and hope. In the morning one is least 
entangled—freshest to go. In the morn- 
ing health is established, wealth is won, 
air is purest, light is serenest. 

The Bible is thoroughly suffused with 
the spirit of the morning. In the 30th 
Psalm, verse 5, we have, ‘‘Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh inthe 
morning,’’ and in the 5th Psalm, 3rd 
verse, ‘‘My voice shalt thou hear in 
the morning, O Lord; in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up.’’ ‘“The Lord’s mercies are 
new every morning.’’ The Lord com- 
manded the children of Israel to pass over 
the Jordan by the morning light. To Job 
God said, ‘‘Where wast thou when the 
morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy ??’ Christ in 
Revelation is called the bright and the 
Morning Star. 


Morning is the Sabbath of the day; the 
time for holy thinking and meditations of 
God and His goodness. A morning 
wasted is a day ruined. How the busy 
hours flee away if the early morning has 
been lost in idleness! But a morning 
saved is a day completed. 


‘“Holy morning,—sacred day, 
Up the mountain I must climb; 
God invites me,—God awaits me, 
He hath fixed the place and time. 


Karly morning,—summer day, 
I must meet my Lord alone; 

Christ, go with me,—Christ protect me, 
say thou didst for me atone. 
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Gladsome morning,—joyful day, 
On the mountain top I’ll stand; 

Spirit help me,—Spirit guide me, 
Spirit, lead me by the hand. 


Father, Son. and Holy Spirit, 

For the mount my soul prepare; 
Then the eve shall tell in praises 

That the morn was spent in prayer.”’ 


au. ON THE MouNT.—The command 
to. Moses was, come up in the morning, 
on the top of the mount. Climbing does 
us good. Did you ever climb a hill, and 
then a mountain? Nothing is more ex- 
hilarating than to climb high. Picturethe 
child climbing. There seems to be some 
innate tendency in the boy toclimb. He 
climbs the trees, swings upon the gate, 
and the little world within the narrow 
boundaries to him seems boundless. 
O, the vista from the mountain top! It 
pays to climb up to look down into the 
valley. The view is sublime. ‘There 
the wind will be music. ‘The clouds will 
be as dust to our feet, the mountains as a 
floor for the walking of the clouds. 
pure sky hanging above and the hushed 
world veiled beneath. What a scene to 
contemplate! 
What keeps us back from rising, from 


mounting above our surroundings? It. 


is first our weakness. We have not the 
spiritual pluck to mount; and second we 
are content with the lesser, and therefore 
do not seek the larger. ‘The limited out- 
look satisfies us and we do not care to 
climb that our view may be broadened 
and our horizon enlarged. And third, 
feeble faith keeps us back, and hinders 
us from climbing. Strong faith over- 
comes all obstacles here and prevails with 
God. ; 

We live below the top. Moses was 
commanded to come up ‘‘in the top of 
the mount.”’ We live below because we 
have too much impedimenta. Our bur- 
dens in life are too heavy to be borne 
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aloft, and we live below our possibilities. 
We have family fortunes to bear; occupa- 
tion’s demands to burden us, and associa- 
tion’s trammels to hinder our rising. 
We cannot carry the valley up with us. 


When the traveler is about to climb the 


Alps, he divests himself of every unne- 
cessary article of clothing that he may be 
burdened with nothing, and grasping 
only his stout alpenstock, is prepared 
to climb. Never could he have climbed 
up to the top with the world of things 
which has hindered him in the vale be- 
low. Nothing should keep any man 
back when God calls him to come up 
early in the morning. No groves of 
pomegranates, no orchard of olives, 
no vineyards and figfields, no fleecy 
folds, no golden grain should hinder 
his climbing. 

On the top thy glory rests like a taber- 
nacle of light! On the top of the moun- 
tain you are as far from the valley, as far 
above itas you can get. Man must be 
high above himself to come in touch with 
God. 

On the top—as far away from the be- 
ginnings of life as you can get. Here 
God meets you. Here you are in com- 
munion with Him. You must mount, 
you must climb—no great climb of the 
soul, no nearness to God. 

11. ALONE.—It is hard to go alone, 
but so easy to move along with the mul- 
titude. All the great achievements in 
the world were wrought out by men 
separated from the multitude and stand- 
ing alone. The Prophet is always alone 
—Daniel alone in Babylon. Paul alone 
in Athens. Job alone in misery. Peter 
alone when he had the vision. Ruth 
alone in the harvest field. Jacob alone at 


Ebenezer. Moses alone with flocks. 
John alone on Patmos. Jesus alone in 
Gethsemane. 


We need to stand alone. Luther on 
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Sacra Scala and at Worms. Savonarolain 
Florence. Socrates at Marathon. (Co- 
pernicus in a garret. David Rittenhouse 
at Transit Scene. Patrick Henry against 
Stamp Act. Spinoza in Amsterdam. 
Pestalozzi at Neuhof. Abelard in Paris. 
Christian Post in Wilderness Wilds. 
James Wilson among the birds. ‘These 
men dared to stand alone. Lowell says, 
‘The nurse of full grown souls is soli- 
tude.”’ 

The daring traveler goes out alone. 
We call him, on his return, a discoverer, 
—Columbus, Livingstone, Nansen, and 
Fremont. We herald them as discover- 
ers—as explorers. But sad thought that 
the Johns, the Peters, etc., are called re- 
ligious enthusiasts or fanatics. But when 
a man stands alone with God, God will 
glorify him. But the thing that you 
must do that is worth doing must be 
done by yourself, alone. 

The daring saint goes out alone. We 
know of Abraham on Mount Moriah, of 
Jonah in Nineveh, of Peter at Pentecost, 
of John the Baptist, heralding the advent 
of the Messiah. These are called mighty 
fanatics. Alone we must face duty, 
temptation and God. We can encourage 
you, build schools and churches to aid 
you, but in the tests you must stand 
alone. In temptations you must stand 
alone. But further you must stand before 
your God alone in the end. 

Iv. MORNING ON THE MOUNT ALONE. 
—Mountain peaks are less populous than 
the valleys. Many admire the /ung 
Frau, but only an occasional traveler 
scales its giddy heights and mounts its 
snowy summit. In the morning is the 
time to scan the work of the day. 

‘Be ready in the morning.’’ Prepare 
to reach the top. ‘There are five agencies 
to aid you to enter into the day of life. 
First the school—go to it. Second the 
church—join it. Third the State—know 
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it. Fourth the family—cherish the home 
virtues. Fifth an occupation, which is 
centralized effort—dignify your calling. 
We have the family, school, church, 
state and occupation as morning’s equip- 
ments, that we may enlarge the day. 

“Come up in the morning.’? Act — 
promptly; do not keep God waiting. He. 
calls you. We climb tooslowly, we have 
no time to return with the messages of 
the heights. Oh Lord God, keep us 
from deferring our duty or from keeping 
Thee awaiting our convenience. Help 
me to climb fast. Keep my feet in safe 
steps in the dangerous places, that I may 
not fall, and be lost! 

On the top alone I meet God. He en- 


larges me. He feeds me with honey, 
milk, wine, oil. Now how shall I meet 
God? ‘‘AIl the fitness He requireth is 


to feel my need of Him.’’ Can I take 
my sins along, to the summit, to meet 
God? No. When He calls how can I 
answer Him ? 

Perhaps there are some of you who 
would ask, if called, ‘‘what for, what 
does He want me to do?’ We are not 
willing to trust. You might ask, why go | 
to school? Why graduate? You say, I 
don’t know whether I will live to make 
use of an education. Take your educa- 
tion and trust. Have faith that it will 
help you. Nay, if called, do not question 
the call but arise and go. 

Surely this was asolemn meeting, upon 
the mount. But it was not only a 
solemn but a joyous, a helpful, an in- 
spiriting, a holy meeting, there on the top 
of the mount. 

There is a limit to God’s demands, but 
He gives strength and grace if we but 
will. I can reach the top. I must 
strive. I am due there in the morning, 
not inthe evening. Cultivate the habit 
of being alone. What a holy meeting to 
be alone with God—alone in open 
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mouthed. communion with the Creator. 
Do not be afraid totry. ‘‘The attempt 
is glorious and itself commends.”’ 

v. LESSONS.—Moses was absorbed in 
holy vision. The reason why Moses’ 
face shone, and it shone, is because he 
was called and went. We burst our en- 
vironment and transcend it with a name- 
less consciousness. Weshall not always 
be slaves. ‘‘The leaden flesh that keeps 
us tethered to one place shall go back to 
dust from whence it came; and the Spirit- 
winged soul shall go back to the God 
who gave it.’ 

From the level of every life there is a 
way up to God; your way may not be my 
way. Morning implies day, preparation 
implies toil. The mount implies the 
valley. Success implies humility. Alone 
implies comrades. Courage implies con- 
fidence. Morning implies the day. The 
morning of school means the toil of life. 
The larger the preparation the larger the 
life. There is no mountain without the 
valley. The lesson implies the Almighty 
of life. Knowledge implies confidence, 
faith in the thing you do. If you want 
to be ministers, fill your soul with God 
that you may present the Word of God 
with confidence. Never question the 
visions that you obtain from the moun- 
tains. Have confidence, too, in your 
fellowman. If you receive a message on 
the mountain it is your duty to bring it 
into the light, into the valley, and give it 
to others. 


‘Ready in the morning, Lord, 
Ready for the mount, 
Till the darkness flee, Lord, 
I, every moment count. 


Help me up the mountain, Lord, 
Help me to the top; 

Give me strength on strength, Lord, 
When tempted sore to stop. 


See, I am quite alone, Lord, 
Sinful, seeking God; 

But I set my feet, Lord, 
In ways my Savior trod. 
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Not to a burning mount, Lord, 
But to Zion’s height; 

Bid thy servant come, Lord, 
And change his faith to sight.” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
H. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


About education much has been said, 
and well said too. The want of it has 
been felt more or less by all people in all 
ages. But there are many kinds of edu- 
cation, so its value, to the person receiv- 
ing it, depends largely upon the kind. 

The most simple definition that can be 
given of it is, the enlarging of a person’s 
knowledge of peoples and things. Some 
of this knowledge we need and should 
have. Other some, we don’t need, and 
should avoid it. The education we 
most need is that which gives us enough 
of the literary to receive and comprehend 
the religious. The two should be so 
blended together as to most fully develop 
the whole man, intellectually and spirit- 
ually. This has been our supreme effort 
in the Juniata College work. And from 
year to year, we have been gradually 
growing more and more towards the re- 
ligious, until we are beginning to feel 
that we are reaching to that which may 
very properly be called a ‘‘Christian 
Education.’’ This is the great need of 
the age, and especially of the church. 
We need it for the spiritual good of our 
children and for the perpetuation of the 
church and the principles which we hold 
as being sacred and vital. And our peo- 
ple who ignore this fact by sending their 
children to other schools, where their 
morals are endangered and their minds 
and hearts turned away from the simple 
and practical truths of the Gospel, as we 
accept and practice them, are in a signifi- 
cant sense, denying the faith and proving 
themselves unfaithful to the solemn 
charge given to them. Bring up your 
children in nurture and fear of the Lord. 
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We make a strong effort to permeate all 
of our teaching with the Christ thought, 
and accentuate this, by giving a special 
course of biblical instruction, which is 
open to all who wish to enter it. During 
the past school year, we had classes in 
Evidences of Christianity, Bible History, 
Biblical Antiquities, Exegesis, The Life 
of Christ and New Testament Greek. 
For the coming year, to this course will 
be added Church History and such other 
studies as may be called for in this de- 
partment. 

In this connection we are glad to an- 
nounce that we have added to our teach- 
ing force, for the coming college year, 
brother Amos H. Haines who is a grad- 
uate of both the classical and theological 
college courses, which will enable us to 
give much additional force to our biblical 
work. We feel that we are now fully 
equipped to give to our people such 
Christian and biblical scholastic advant- 
ages as has been our desire and purpose 
for years. And we now earnestly invite 
our brothers and sisters, ministers and 
teachers, and bible students, to come to 
Juniata College and here enjoy the re- 
ligious advantages and teachings that we 
offer and are prepared to give. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Orra L. Hartle, ’95, continues to be an 
earnest friend and supporter of Juniata 
about Bradford, Ohio, and he often sends 
a cheering message back to his Alma 
Mater. 


Dr. Lyon’s mother was a visitor at 
Juniata for several weeks, and later ac- 
companied Dr. and Mrs. Lyon to Boston, 
Mass., where they will spend the re 
mainder of the vacation. 


John M. Hooley, ’95, will teach school 
again in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
during the coming winter, and next 
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Spring or Fall will re-enter Juniata for 
four years’ work and training in the 
course in Arts and Sciences. 


Mr. and Mrs. John G. Keeny, who are 
so faithful in looking after the wants of 
Juniata’s students, are enjoying a well- 
earned rest in Cumberland county, Pa. 
They will return in ample time to have 
all things ready for the opening of the 
Fall term. 


Joseph W. Yoder, ’95, has been elected 
Assistant Principal of the Elkhart Insti- 
tute, a leading school of the Mennonites, 
located at Elkhart, Indiana. Mr. Yoder 
is one of Juniata’s Normal graduates who 
expects to return soon to his Alma Mater 
for the classical course. 


The principalship of the schools of 
Millville, a suburb of Altoona, Pa. , has 
been given to Frank H. Eberly, ’94. 
The position includes the supervision of 
eight schools and teaching the more ad- 
vanced subjects, for both of which Mr. 
Eberly is well prepared. 


Irvin D. Metzger, ’94, is the newly 
elected Superintendent of the schools of 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., and in the same city 
W. C. Hanawalt, ’92, will preside over 
the High School. With these two 
Alumni in the first places, Juniata will 
be well represented in the ancient capital 
of Blair County. 


Prof. S$. B. Heckman, who has been an 
efficient instructor in Modern Languages 
and Literature at Juniata for the past 
two years, has resigned his position to 
enter the University of Pennsylvania. 
He will there make a special study of 
Germanic Philology in order to equip 
himself more thoroughly for his chosen 
line of work. Prof. Heckman’s place at 
Juniata will be supplied by Dr. Hauss- 
man, a notice of whose work appears 
elsewhere. 
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The Book of Juniata Bible Lectures, 
delivered by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh last 
winter, is selling rapidly. Every Junia- 
tian should secure a copy of the book, 
because of the good which it contains, as 
well as to encourage the cause to which 
the profits from the sale are to be devot- 
ed. 


The attention which the management 
is giving to advanced instruction is arous- 
ing a general interest in the classical 
course. It is gratifying and an evidence 
of continued confidence that many old 
students are returning for this course. 
The selection of such an able and large 
Faculty for the coming year shows that 
the growth and development of the col- 
lege are to be based upon no empty 
claims. 


For several years the Ohio students of 
Juniata have been in the custom of hold- 
ing a meeting to pledge anew their loyal- 
ty to their college and to strengthen the 
old ties of friendship with one another. 
The reunion for this year was held on the 
Gump farm near Tippecanoe City, and 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was present to 
give some helpful and inspiring words. 
A full report of the reunion will be given 
in the next Ecuo. 


If space would permit, it would be in- 
teresting to tell about Seniors at work in 
the harvest fields or busy about the 
home. After the vacation and change of 
work many of the old students will return 
to continue their mental labors, and most 
of the others will teach school during the 
winter. The number who have been suc- 
cessful in getting good positions shows 
that Juniata’s training is practical and 
helpful. That this is appreciated by 
these teachers is shown by the fact that 
many are arranging now to return to 
Juniata next Spring at the close of their 
school terms. 
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Carman C. Johnson, assistant editor of 
the EcHo, is spending the vacation among 
the churches of western Pennsylvania, 
talking to the people about missionary 
and Sunday school work, and education. 
A Sunday school meeting of that district 
will be held near Johnstown, and a num- 
ber of Juniata students will be on the 
program. During the coming year Mr. 
Johnson will do no teaching in the col- 
lege, but will devote all his time to the 
work of the classical course. 


The students of the Pennsylvania 
Summer School, who took possession of 
Juniata buildings for three weeks in 
July, spoke often of the beauty of the 
campus, and spent much of their spare 
time under the college maples. The 
Library, too, was a much-frequented 
place and these students left there a sub- 
stantial token of their appreciation in 
three valuable reference books: Lippin- 
cott’s Pronouncing Gazeteer of the 
World; Ljippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary; and Mitchell’s Atlas of the 
World. 


During the past year a number of in- 
structive and helpful lectures were given 
at Juniata College. They were all 
free to members of the institution, and 
they mark the beginning of a plan to es- 
tablish a definite course of lectures for 
the college. The following persons lec- 
tured on the subjects given: Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Gray’s Elegy; Mr. Howard 
Miller, Mexico of ‘To-day; Mr. Howard 
Miller, Pre-historic Mexico; Prof. F. H. 
Green, Three Queries; Hugh Beaver, 
The Consecrated Life; Elder D. L. Mil- 
ler, India. This list does not include 
the series of lectures delivered by Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh during the Bible term, 
nor other addresses given at different 
times through the year. 
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The Mt. Union Zimes of June 18th 
contained a good account of the sermon 
delivered by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh to 
Juniata’s graduating class. The article 
was written by Mr. W. W. Fuller, who 
has been a steadfast friend of the college, 
and who also took that opportunity to 
say some good words in its behalf. We 
quote part of the article: ‘“I‘his pros- 
perous school seems to be finishing a term 
of very gratifying success. Its manage- 
ment throughout deserves very great 
credit. Its importance in the Juniata 
Valley and in this section of our great 
State is beginning to be appreciated and 
acknowledged. It is drawing its students 
from territory which is widening and ex- 
tending each year. Its thoroughness and 
faithfulness to duty is increasing its 
popularity as fast as it becomes known. 
‘The touching scenes and relations of 
home life to be seen here at this school 
by visitors are very refreshing and invit- 
ing. Here in all their happy reality are 
the attractive and blessed influences of 
home, with their tenderness and friend- 
ship, with their self-sacrificing and gentle 
manners, all presided over by the spirit 
of purity and refinement. Parents, guar- 
dians and friends of education can rest 
assured that the youth that patronize 
this seat of learning shall find the home 
influences attending them more faithful 
and intensified than they can imagine. 
Here culture and system train with gen- 
tle and persuasive hand, and knowledge 
is made attractive, even seductive. It 
gives me great pleasure to record these 
words of encouragement in behalf of the 
cause of education and culture.’ 


A learned rascal is not a witness against 
true education; but is a living argument 
for more of heart and less of brain, more 
of Christ and less of man in the pedagogy 
of to-day—the strongest argument for pos- 
itive Christian influence in all education. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR 1897--98. 


Each year calls for new advancement 
in the line of college work. ‘The past 
year was marked by the building of the 
Library addition, the equipping of 
laboratories, and an increase of students, 
especially in the advanced courses of in- 
struction. With the purpose of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the various depart- 
ments, the Trustees have been liberal in 
providing new features for the coming 
year’s work. 

Special attention was given to the or- 
ganization of the courses and to the cor- 
relation of subjects, as now outlined in 
the catalogue. Further, efficient in- 
structors have been procured to carry on 
these courses. 

The Normal English Course has be- 
come fully established and its work is 
recognized as of a high standard. It is 
now the purpose of the management to 
extend the same spirit of thoroughness 
and excellence to other courses in the 
college. 

Bible Instruction, in various forms, has 
always been a prominent feature of the 
college. The Bible Course is now to be 
strengthened and broadened by the addi- 
tion to the Faculty of Prof. Amos H. 
Haines, who, both by scholarly training 
and practical experience, is especially 
well fitted for the position to which he is 
called. In addition totheregular Classi- 
cal Course he has just completed the Di- 
vinity Course in Yale College so that he 
comes fully equipped to give all that may 
be required in the advanced courses. 
And while he will give considerable at- 
tention to the Biblical Department he will 
also contribute to the Classical Course, 
especially along the lines of philosophy 
and allied subjects. 
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The growing demand which is made 
for classical training in various fields of 
labor has led to a careful revision of the 
course in Arts. This course is arranged 
in the group plan and presents a syste- 
matic correlation of the generally recog- 
nized subjects of liberal culture. The 
faculty has been strengthened and in- 
creased with the purpose of emphasizing 
this department. 

The new Seminary Course will receive 
careful attention, with the intention that 
it shall give young women a liberal train- 
ing along literary lines. 

The department of Modern Languages 
and English Literature will be in charge 
of Dr. W. A. Haussman, who comes to 
Juniata with splendid recommendations 
from former fields of labor. He isa na- 
tive German, speaks the German, En- 
glish and French languages with ease. 
He studied in Europe, and in America 
he received the degree of A. B. at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1892, and the de- 
gree of Ph. D. from the same institution in 
1895. He has been engaged in teaching 
English and German with exceptional 
success and high commendation. 

Mr. D. C. Reber, a graduate of the 
Normal English Course of Juniata Col- 
lege, of the Classical Course in 1897, and 
past assistant in the department of Mathe- 
matics, will enter the faculty to do full 
work in his chosen line. Mr. Reber has 
had practice in public school teaching, 
and with his preparation and acquaint- 
ance with the methods at Juniata, he will 
be a valuable instructor. 

The Instrumental Music has been 
placed in charge of Miss Nellie McVey, a 
graduate of the Collegiate and Musical 
Courses of McPherson College, and a 
teacher of experience. Miss McVey 
brings to this department a knowledge 
and love of her profession, which promis- 
es much for its advancement at Juniata. 
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The work in Stenography and Type- 
writing has been assigned to Miss Bertha 
Fahrney, a graduate of the Hagerstown, 
Md. Business College, who has had prac- 
tical experience in office work since her 
graduation. 

The efficiency of all the departments is 
greatly increased by the extensive equip- 
ment of the college and by the facilities 
which are provided for the need and com- 
fort of its patrons. The religious spirit 
of the institution and the social influences 
contribute to make Juniata a college 
marked for thorough learning and true 
culture. 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE NOTES. 
G. W. SNAVELY. 


W. H. McDannel, of the class of ’95, 
is general manager of his father’s truck 
farm, a lucrative and healthy business. 


The graduates in Stenography and 
Typewriting are, Louise Bert, Ella Har- 
rold, K. G. Bradley, C. D. Horton, John 
M. Watson. 


_ The graduates of ’97 are, Bertha Mos- 
ser, John Bert, Clark Fyock, George O. 
Grossnickle, W. B. Hagenbauch, C. D. 
Horton, Victor Martin, C. E. Schuldt. 


C. W. Wensel, of the class of ’92, who 
was head book-keeper for the Wolfe 
Chemical Company since his graduation, 
is now promoted to general manager of 
the Handy Tablet Company, which is a 
department of the same company. 


J. T. Schamel, of the class of ’96, re- 
ports himself as having taught a success- 
ful school in Washington county, Mary- 
land, during the term of ’96 and ’97. He 
says his brother Frank graduated from 
the College of Medicine in Maryland 
University. So Juniata Business College 
can now boast of an M. D. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BIBLE WORK 
ELDER J. B. BRUMBAUGH, SOLICITOR 


During the coming year it is the purpose of 
the Trustees of Juniata College to have a course 
of Bible Study in connection with the college 
work, They have been looking forward to this 
for several years, but could not complete ar- 
rangements to carry out this purpose until now. 
For years, in addition to the special Bible ses- 
sions, there has been daily Bible study all along 
through the year, but no special course has 
been followed. Those who conducted this 
study did it free of charge, in view of accomp— 
lishing good by their teaching. Now as a 
regular course of study is to be pursued, more 
time and preparation will be required on the 
part of those who conduct the work, and conse- 
quently will have to receive some compensa-— 
tion for their labors. 
ditional expense a few churches have recently 
been canvassed for free will offerings for the 
support of this work with the following results: 


In order to meet this ad-— 


: ohn D. Shaffer, 1.00 

JOHNSTOWN CHURCH rien C. Berkey, 1.00 
Abert Berkly, $5.00 Wm. Berkey, 
Harvey Livinetton: 100 Josiah Blough, 4,00 
Norman W. Berkley, 10.00 Jacob A. Weaver, 2.00 
Christ Slagle, 5.00 Amanda Weaver, 25 
Daniel Ream & wife, 1.25 Samuel Knavel, 5.00 
J. C. Miller, 1.00 Joseph Berkeybile, — 1.00 
C. M. Berkley, 5.00 Noah Berkeybile, 25 
John Bear, 1.00 j. c. Knavel, 1.00 
Wm. H. Rummel, 1.00 Hiram Musselman, 2.00 
Edward C, Mosholder, 1.50 Peter Huffman, 2.00 
David Rummel, 3.90 Isaac Lehman, 1.00 
M. J. Livingston, 50 Jj. E. Faust, 1.09 
Sarah Edwards, 50 H.W. Seese, 1.00 
Edmund Livingston, 3.00 Norman S. Berkey, 1.00 
Mrs. S.J. Lambert, 1.00 A. D. Shaffer, 2.00 
Seca pean vee QUEMAHONING CHURCH 
A. D. Brubaker & wife, 2.00 P. J. Blough, $5.00 
E. Strayer, 1.00 Emanuel Blough, 5.00 
S. H. Fyock, 1.25 S$. P. Zimmerman, 2.00 
Cornelius Berkeybile, 1.00 Jacob Koontz, 5.00 
J. B. Fyock, 1.00 J. W. Blough, 1.60 
J. D. Ribblett, 1,00 The above church was 
Emanuel Burkeybile, .50 notcanvassed. Only a few 
Mrs. FrankiFyock, 00 persons were solicited with 
Mary Helen Fyock, 0 the above results. 
Daniel Fyock, 3.00 
Cc. W. Harshbarger, 3.00 MIDDLE CREEK CHURCH 
John M. Harshbarger, 10.00 EBEmma Hauger, $1.00 
Annie Kyper, 1.00 Rebecca Kimmel, 20 
Samuel’S. Knavel, 2.00 Hlizabeth Barkley, 2.00 
J. C. Varner, 1.50 J. J. Barkley, 2.00 
Ephraim Berkey, 2.00 Wm. Miller, 1,00 
N. J. Huffman, 3.00 Silas Hoover, 1.00 
Mrs. Louis Berkeybile, 2.00 John H. Schrock, 1.00 
jacob Meenely, 1.00 Josiah Furgerson, 1.25 
Vincent Meenely, OO Frank Livingood, 10.00 
John A. Wertz, 3.00 Christian J. Miller, 1.00 
A. W. Myers, 5.00 John S. Cummins, 2.00 
S.\E. Dorer, 100 J. Berkley & wife, 2.00 
Crispin Dorer, 2.00 Solomon Knepper and 
J. C. Harrison, 1.00 wife 2.00 
Edmund Leidy, 100 Geo. W. Lowry 1.00 
D. F. Ramsey, 1.00 D. G. Miller, 1.00 
Alvin, Kyper, 00 Mary Miller, 1.00 
Jane Wilson, 100 Wm. G. Miller, 1.00 
Mrs. J. H. Cantner, 25 G.A. Walker, 3.00 
Julia Powell 25 D.F. Walker, 1.00 
Mrs. Louis Keiper, 1.00 Carrie Walker, 50 
Barbara Keiper 1.00 ., Peter Koontz, 50 
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A. J. Strayer & wife, 2.00 Freeman Enfield, 1.00 
W.S. Rodgers, 25 S.A. Walker, 1.00 
Silas D. Rodgers, 00 J. W. Myers, 1.00 
Jas. R. Davidson, 2.00 M. J. Myers, 00 
Stephen Stutzman, 1.00 Wm. S. Myers, 1.00 
J. F. Dietz, 1.00 Jacob M. Hostetter, 1.00 
Jemima Dietz, 1.00 Ellen Musser, 1.00 
Abram Fyock, .8o Herman Bear, 1.00 
Samuel Harrison, 100 Emma Knepper, 1.00 
Geo. W. Wissinger, 00 Susan Miller, 00 
Levi R. Brallier, 5.00 A.A. Miller & wife, 1.00 
H. H. Kimmel, 00 
SHADE CHURCH J. M. Kimmel, 1.00 
J. J. Shaffer, $2.00 Mrs. G. M. Dickey, oO 
Josiah Fry, 50 Joseph L. Snyder, 1.00 
Jacob Holsopple 12.50 W.H. Miller, 1.00 
Hiram Lehman 1.50 S. C. Livingood, 1.00 
Henry Hostetler, 2.00 J. P. Livingood, 1.00 
Jeremiah Horner, 50  Hugene M. Sellers, .50 
Daniel Huffmen, Sq)“ BROTHER’S vatuey 
pine Huffman. 1.00 CHURCH 
a Spencer, 00  S. U. Shobe i ; 
David J. Shaffer, 2.00 JM. ie WS a 
Daniel D, Shaffer, 100 DH. Walker, 1.00 
J. F. Ream, 1.00 W.G. Schrock, 3.00 
Garrett Ream, oe U. F. Raymond, 1.00 
™m. Hoffman, P . M. Kneppe : 
Jonas A. Weaver, 2.00 / Eye 700 


The last church was not canvassed but will be 
in the future. The donations were all Sree will 
offerings and show the willingness of our peo- 
ple to help, as they can, a worthy cause. Other 
churches will be canvassed in a similar way 
for the support of this work, and if we receive 
the same hearty welcome and liberal response, 
the Bible work will be greatly helped and 
encouraged, 

In this canvas the writer was especially in- 
debted, for helpful favors, to John A. Wertz, ot 
Johnstown; J. J. Shaffer and Elder Hiram 
Musselman, of the Shade Church; Jacob Zim- 
merman, of Hooversville; Elder J. Berkley, 
Solomon Knepper and Emma Hauger, of the 
Middle Creek Church; and D. H. Walker and 
William Schrock, of Brother’s Valley. He 
was greatly encouraged by the willingness of 
the brothers and sisters to help in this noble 
work. Very few, and they for the best of rea- 
sons, declined to contribute to the fund for 
Bible work. The willing helper always pros- 
pers in his work. 





PRACTICAL METHODS IN MICROSCOPY, by 
Charles H. Clark, A. M.,; D. Sc.—D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. The importance of the subject 
of microscopy in educational processes, calls for 
all the helps that can be utilized to relieve the 
use of the microscope as much as possible from 
complications. This volume is the most practi- 
cal in all the details of the work that has yet 
been published. It contains the most minute 
and careful direction in the use of the instru- 


ment, and the preparation of the materials, and 


by its aid any one, who has the patience to ap- 
ply himself, may become an expert observer. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Lecturer on Pedagogy. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice President, 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Pedagogy, History. 


W. J. SWIGART, 
Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


AMOS H. HAINES, 
Philosophy, Biblical Languages and History. 
W. A. HAUSSMAN, 
Modern Languages and English Literature. 
G. W. A. LYON, 
Latin and English. 
J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Natural Sciences. 
DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, Painting. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography. 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 
NELLIE McVEY, 
Instrumental Music. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


Ep. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—May 17, 1897. . 








Leave 2 4 6 8 10 f{ 102 
Ta.M./tA M./fa.M./¢P. M.{*P. M124. mM.” 

Winchester ........]...... 7 8d]......1 2 B5]......1...... 
Martinsburg.......]...... 8 20} 1] 35) 3 22)......)...... 
Hagerstown ....... 6 45) 9 07; 12 20) 4 10] 10 15) 7 30 
Greencastle........ 7 O7| 9 30) 12 42; 4 83] 10 87] 7 52 
Mercersburg ....../...... 7 45}...... 2 DO cSecetalesdne 
Chambersburg.....) 7 30] 953) 105} 5 05] 11 0O| 8 15 
Waynesboro ...... 7 OO}...... 12 05, 4 OO}......4...... 
Shippensburg ..... 7 50}. 10 12) 1241 5 27} 11 201 8 35 
Newville,.......... 8 07; 10 29} 141) 5 48} 11 87] 8 54 
Carlisl@s.: si csiccces 8 26] 10 52} 2 05] 6 14] 12 9 17 
Mechanicsburg....| 8 45] 11 18] 227} 6 38] 12 23] 9 40 
DUNISBUTS ceeds) es aensacae es 140] 5 10}......4...... 

Arrive— 
Hartrisburg......... 9 00} 11 32] 2 45) 7 00} 12 45} 10 00 

Atrive— PM/|PMIiIP MI/PM/|AMIP™M 
Philadelphia ...... 11 53} 300] 5 47/11 15] 4 30] 12 50 
New York......... 2 13) 5 53} 8 23} 3538) 7 33) 3 38 
Baltimore.......... 12 40; 8 10} 6 CO} 10 40] 6 20] 12 40 


PM;}PMIP MI PM{IAMIAM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 
3.45 p. m., 9.10 p. m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 p. 
m., 7.24a.m., 9.09 a.m., 12.45p.m., 4.10 p. m., 5.35 p. 
m. and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg, 
to let off passengers. 

Train No. 10 runs daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. éTrain No. 102 Sunday only. *Daily, 

tDaily except Sunday. 





Leave— ---|§ PM{|/AMIAMIAMI{PMI|AM 
Baltimore ......... Il 50} 4 55) 8 50} 12 00] 4491 4 35 
New York......... 8 00} 12 15]...... 9 00} 2 00] 12 15 
Philadelphia ...... 1] 20; 430) 8 30} 12 25) 24 35) 4 30 

TAMITAMITAM|TPM|*PM] Zam 
Harrisburg........ 5 00} 7 55] 11 45) 3 45! 7 55} 8 00 
DilIsburge’s oo. ec cacdesss es 8 35], 12 40] 4 38]......]...... 
Mechanicsburg....} 5 19} 8 12) 12 05] 405) 8 14] 8 20 
COtlisle@ is ciieis cick: 5 40; 8 36} 12 380} 4 28) 8 35) 8 48 
Newville........... 6 04; 8 59] 12 52} 4 53) 8 56] 9 O08 
Shippensburg...... 6 23} 9 16} Lil] 518] 913} 9 27 
Waynesboro .......]...... 10 10; 2 35) 6 10)......4...... 
Chambersburg.....) 6 43} 9 35] 133) 5351 930! 9 47 
Mercersburg.......1...... 10 55] 5 43)..... fob. 
Greencastle........ 7 10} 10 02; 2 00) 6 00} 9 52] 1011 
Hagerstown ....... 7 32) 10 25} 2 25) 6 25] 10 15) 10 35 
Martinsburg....... 8 24) 11 25}...... TOR s cadesline ase 

Arrive— 

Winchester......... 9 10} 12 45)...... {2 eee (ene ae 


AMI PM|PM{ PM 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at7.45a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

No. 9 runs daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

gNo. 108 Sunday only. *Daily. }Daily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p.m, 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. l and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. ‘The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instru&tion in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal 
English, Seminary and Classical. Each depart- 
ment is thoroughly organized and the in- 
struction is given by teachers sele@ed because 
of their adaptation and preparation for their 
several lines of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in asystematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
Study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruction for 
religious endeavor and general leCtures on se- 
lected books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, and its worth is,attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to;Latin and German and to the 
field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy on broad lines and the latest develop- 
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ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. The Seminary Course offers to young 
women a liberal training along literary lines. 
The work is well correlated and aims to give 
culture without the more professional features 
of the Normal English Course. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
examination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attrating students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of instruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and Ju- 
niata College is now prepared to carry on this 
department at the same high standard which 
has marked its other work. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing directly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition to 
Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 1896, 
is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
college and forms a safe receptacle for the accu- 
mulated wealth of books. The change has also 
provided a spacious reading room, which is an 
important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Fall term will open Monday, September 
13, 1897. For catalogues and other informa- 
tion, address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, = _ PA, 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICAIS. 





UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 


No. 113, Fourth Street. 


. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
pea sonnets R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
j. C. Haziett, R, J. Mattern, jJ.R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 


Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 


in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


HAZLETT BROS., 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 
404 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


CURTIS G. WARFEL, 


The Fashionable “T’ATLOR, 


Guarantees to Please. 


Opposite Post Office, 
HUNTINGDON, PA, 


J. L. WESTBROOK, 











Manufacturer of 


Westhrook's Famous Ice. Cream 


} 
HUNTINGDON, PA. | 


BLACK & CO., 
Druggists and Stationers, 


Cor. above P, 0. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DRUGS, MEDICINES AND CHEMICALS. 


Brushes, Combs, Soaps and Perfumes. 
Prescriptions filled accurately. 
SGP Also, have 


FINE STATIONARY AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


A News Counter, too, filled with all the latest Maga- 
zines and Fashion Journals. 


Ice Cream Soda, in season, and a cozy 
parior to enjoy it. 
SEEN nn ne Ser 
MULLIN & MULLIN, 


Dealers in 


DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, 
NOVELTIES, 

SHOES, GROCERIES, 
CASH ONLY, 


Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA, 





Have your Clothes made by 


BALDWIN, «azn 


Suits Start at $15.00. 
5th St., Above P. O., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Sr tc 


JNO. A. PORT. J.H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Cured Meats, 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


GEO. W. BLACK, 


Repairs 


Watches, Ciocks, Jewelry, Spectacles, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &c., 


Promptly, at low prices. 


41234 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Visit DOC, SWIVEL'S 
New Shaving Parlor, 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, 


Laundry Agency Connected, 


Cut Flowers furnished for any occasion. 


M. L. SUMMERS, 
FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, ETc. 
Corner 5th and Penn Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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ASSISTANT Error. 
CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 


BGsinHes: NAN KeHE. 
JOSEPH T. HAINES. 


ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER, 
ARCHIE T. KOCHENDARFER. 














The Juniata Ecuo is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 

Subscription price (ten numbers), 50 cents. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. 

Entered at the Post Office at Huntingdon, Pa., 
for transmission through the mails at second 
class rates. 
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New College Building 


It awaits a name. The necessity for 
an additional building on the college cam- 
pus has been recognized for some time. 
The want to be filled was not a question. 
Its location was, however, a matter of 
question. All these matters are now set- 
tled. The location is selected, the foun- 
dation seat excavated, and the stone 
foundation wall in place. The brick 
work will be pushed along as rapidly as 
is consistent with good work, and the 
building completed as soon as possible. 

The size of the building is 40x83, four 
stories, with additions along one side, and 
a transept to connect it with the present 
system. Its location is at south, or lower 
end of the Ladies’ building, to which it 
is connected by a transept 18 feet in 
length, which also serves as a location 
for the main stairway. The end fronts 
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the campus, and the main length of the 
building extends back toward Oneida 
street, as stated, a distance of 83 feet. 
The lower story will be for the culinary 
department. The main floor is to be the 
dining hall, 4ox75 feet. The two stories 
above are corridors for ladies. To each 
of these stories there will be a broad 
veranda overlooking the entire campus, 
and affording a delightful view of the 
town and surrounding hills. 

The growth of the school requires fre- 
quent additions of buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the work that is being 
done on college hill ‘‘for God and hu- 
manity.’’ ‘The need of another and still 
another building is already forshadowed, 
and may not long be delayed. The pro- 
gress of the work of Juniata College is 
marvelous, but still is a work of sacrifice 
of labor and means by those engaged in 
it. The results are so satisfactory that 
many more should be enlisted in the 
sacrifice necessary to be made. 

This building, when completed will be 
a most important addition to the eq tip- 
ment of the work, and add very greatly 
to the comfort of the patrons of the 
school, who board in the buildings. The 
need of a large, light, airy dining room has 
been felt for many years, and this room 
with its large windows, high ceiling, 
large open fire place will supply that need . 
satisfactorily. Another need is felt. It 
is of a liberal sum of money to carry out 
these designs, or a large number of smal- 
ler sums to form a sufficient aggregate to 
enable the trustees to so thoroughly 
equip the institution for work that every 
want may be met. 


114 
Pennsylvania Editorial Excursion 


We take the liberty, even at this late 
date, to make mention of a most delight- 
ful summer excursion of this influential 
body of cultured men and women—lead- 
ers of thought and moulders of public 
opinion. 

The rendezvous was made at Harris- 
burg, June twenty-first, where a special 
train was provided to carry the members 
to the destination and return. ‘The ob- 
jective point was Bradford, McKean 
county; and from there other trips were 
made, to points in the vicinity, and also 
to Niagara Falls. — | 

The stay at Bradford was exceedingly 
pleasant on account of the elaborate en- 
tertainment by the people of that growing 
business city; located as it is, in the 
midst of the most productive oil field of 
this country. What, with feastings, en- 
tertainments, flowers, every attention 
that could be afforded, and the freedom 
of the city, could be lacking to make the 


editors and their ladies happy? ‘The 


place offered many interesting and in- 
structive observations as made among 
the profusion of oil wells, and important 
industries of this thriving city. It is a 
wonderful section of our great country. 
The trip to Niagara Falls enabled 
many who had never visited this great 
natural wonder an opportunity of doing 
so under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces. After viewing the Falls proper, a 
wonder quite as great is found in the 
‘“Rapids’’ extending for miles below the 
Falls, The passage down the ‘‘Gorge 
Road’’ along the ‘‘Rapids’’ affords an op- 
portunity of observing the passing of that 
stupendous body of water, through a 
channel over two hundred feet deep and 
at a velocity that raises the centre of the 
stream over twenty feet above the level 
of the shores. A good view is also af- 
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forded of the ‘‘Whirlpool’’ supposed to 
be five or six hundred feet deep. Noth- 
ing passes through it whole. It is said 
that ordinary saw logs swallowed up here 
are never seen again, except as battered 
fragments miles below. Every teacher 
should visit Niagara Falls. 

The section of the state comprising 
McKean county and parts of the sur- 
rounding counties presents a forceful 
commentary on the subjects engaging the 
attention of the Forestry Commission of 
this Commonwealth. ‘The destruction of 
trees over millions of acres of forests, by 
lumbering and the forest fires following, 
now makesasad picture. Everywhere the 
dead trunks of what were beautiful trees, 
now stark and bare, are standing among 
the tangled mass of trunks already fallen. 
It is a picture of destruction and desola- 
tion: 

The people of Bradford showed a spe- 
cial interest in the Association, and much 
credit is due the ladies of the thriving 
city for their courtesy to the members. 
Roses! roses each day, fresh, and in pro- 
fusion! We were entertained and feast- 
ed, and made comfortable. Pleasant 
memories follow. | 

The courtesy of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company in transporting the mem- 
bers was extended by the B. R. and P. 
R. R., and other roads, so that nothing 
was lacking to make the trip the most 
enjoyable in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 


Juniata Valley Editorial Association 


This association comprises the editors 
of the papers, or periodicals published in 
the territory drained by the Juniata river 
and its tributaries. The editor of the 
HcHo is a member of this as well as of 
the State association. 

As a fitting ending to the Summer’s 
vacations and excursions came that of 
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this association, October 5—10. The 
start was made at Harrisburg, by C. .V 
R. R. to Gettysburg to view the great 
battlefield now presenting a forest of 
monuments. Then by W. M. Railroad 
to Baltimore; thence by Bay Line Steam- 
ers to Old Point Comfort, where Fortress 
Monroe and other points were visited: 
then to Norfolk, famous during the late 
war, and now one of the most important 
commercial cities in the South. Here 
we were shown the cannon ball imbedded 
in the tower of Grace church which was 
_ fired from the English fleet of Lord Sut- 
ten away back when England desired the 
‘‘Colonies’’ to pay tribute to the crown. 

After a pleasant trip to Virginia Beach, 
(18 miles in 18 minutes, ) where many of 
the party enjoyed the pleasure of an 
ocean bath, and returning to Norfolk, we 
passed over the Elizabeth river to Ports- 
mouth; taking charge of the special train 
of Seaboard Air Line (‘‘S. A. L.’’) 
sleeping cars, we were carried on to the 
Southward, and arrived at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, our distination, next day. 
Charlotte is in the centre of the cotton 
belt and is a typical, yet thriving southern 
town. It was here that the first declara- 
tion of independence was promulgated, 
over a year before a similar one was 
adopted in Philadelphia. The association 
was elaborately entertained by the Manu- 
facturers’ Club. ‘The president of this 
club—A. S. Chadwick—is a native of 
Vermont, and now has extensive cotton 
manufacturing interests at his adopted 
home. 

Leaving Charlotte, on the return we 
stopped at Southern Pines, where the 
balsamic air is claimed to be a panacea 
for all human ailments, but especially for 
the lungs. From here Pinehurst was 
visited which is designed to be an ideal 
Southern resort. Should the completed 
work be as perfect as the design is elabo- 
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rate there will be no disappointment. 

Resuming our journey a few hours 
stop was made at Suffolk, the head of 
navigation of the Nonsemand river, and 
then to Portsmouth and Norfolk, and 
again on the beautiful Bay Line steamer. 
Enjoying the night ride on the Bay’ we 
arrived safely in Baltimore, where the 
party divided and turned their way 
homeward. 

The thanks of all, for the delightful 
trip are due to Frank A. Heywood, edi- 
tor of Southern Progress, and to Joseph 
Strang of Boston and Murray Forbes of 
Portsmouth, representatives of the Sea- 
board Air Line whose guests we were 
during the entire trip. 


Addition to Faculty 


Referring to our announcement num- 
ber Of 1897-8 it will be noticed that W. 
A. Haussman was named for the chair of 
‘Modern Languages and English Litera- 
ture.’’ At the last moment Mr. Hauss- 
man failed us; but we were fortunate in 
securing a gentleman to fill the place who 
does so very acceptably, and with credit 
to himself and advantage to the school, 
in the person of Fayette A. McKenzie, of 
Binghamton, New York. Mr. McKenzie 
is a graduate of Lehigh University, in 
Pennsylvania. He is thorougly qualified 
for the position to which he has been 
elected. His special place in our faculty 
is to teach German and the English 
Literature and Rhetoric.’’ 

It frequently happens that disappoint- 


ments are received with sadness and re- 


gret, but our experience has been that 
our disappointments have opened up the 
way to better things; and so, when we 
are disappointed in what seems a matter 
of serious import we have looked higher 
than ourselves and our trouble and the 
light has always appeared to light the 
way. And so, for aught we know we 
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are often led around pitfalls that might 
have engulfed our dearest interests and 
have brought us greater sorrow. ‘‘And 
he that believeth on Him shall not be 
confounded.’’ 


THREE WEEKS STUDY IN NEW TESTA- 
MENT GREEK AT JUNIATA COL- 
LEGE WITH A CLASS OF 
BEGINNERS. 


AMOS H. HAINES. 


The increased interest in Biblical study 
and research during the past few years, 
has brought school boards and trustees 
face to face with the problem of how 
to provide and to introduce a systematic 
course of Bible study in schools and col- 
leges. 

Educators and school managers have 
come at last to know that it is no credit 
to an institution of learning to send out a 
graduate with the degree B. L. or B. A., 
and that graduate ignorant of the great- 
est and most sublime piece of literature 
ever brought to the attention of the hu- 
man mind, namely,—the inspired Script- 
ures. 

Not only is attention being directed to 
the importance of a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the English Bible but also to the 
importance of knowing something of the 
languages in which the Scriptures first 
came to the attention of the human mind 
for intelligent study, viz:—The Hebrew 
and Greek languages. 

The time has about come when the 
minister of the Gospel and the intelligent 
teacher are no longer satisfied to get their 
-knowledge of Scriptural interpretation, 
second hand; that is, from the pen of 
some translator or commentator. The 
motto to-day seems to be, ‘‘Let us go to 
the Fountain Head and Learn for Our- 
selves,’’ 

This sentiment is especially practical 
and full of meaning to a society of Chris- 


Greek, and to him who has not. 
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tian believers, possessing few critical and 
scholarly commentaries from the hands of 
its own. members ; that is, from the hands 
of those in sympathy with the faith and 
practices of said society. Moreover, it is 
especially significant for those who claim 
to go direct to Scripture and Apostolic 
teaching for their practice and confession 
of faith. 

We are glad to know that many of the 
Brethren, especially those connected with 
our schools and Colleges, have been and 
are thinking about these matters and 
that they are endeavoring to do some- 
thing in the way of shaping the curricu- 
lum to meet the growing and,as we think, 
very healthy sentiment and.demand. 

Three weeks ago at the opening of the 
present session of Juniata College, a class 
of nine, for the most part beginners, com- 
menced the study of New ‘Testament 
Greek. The text book used is ‘‘Intro- 
ductory New Testament Greek Method’? 
by Harper and Weidner. 

The method is an inductive one, and 
consequently much of the drudgery 
which seems to attach to the old methods 
is obviated. It is a method equally 
adapted to him who has studied Classical 
The 
first ten lessons have been studied during 
these three weeks, including the first 
nineteen verses of the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel. In these few lessons 
many of the most important principles of 
the language were considered. 

Students, who, three weeks ago did not 
know the Greek alphabet, are to-day able 
to give an intelligent translation of about 
one ordinary page of New ‘Testament 
Greek. 

This goes to show that if the above 
named students are able to accomplish 
this amount of work in so short a time, 
many others, and especially those of the 
Christian ministry, should avail them- 
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selves of the opportunities now offered 
by our schools. 

During the study of these nineteen 
verses, a number of very important and 
interesting exegetical questions have been 
brought forward for discussion and solu- 
tion. To illustrate, let us notice a few 
examples. V.11, R-V. ‘‘He came unto 
his own, and they that were his own re- 
ceived him not.’’ In the Greek the gen- 
der of the first ‘‘his own’’ is neuter, that 
of the second is masculine. The first is 
expressed by ¢a zdza, neuter plural, the 
second by oz zdzot, masculine plural. 
Why this change of gender is an import- 
ant as well as interesting question to the 
Bible student. V. 12. ‘‘But as many as 
received him, to them gave he the right 
to become children of God.’’ Here the 
word for ‘‘receive’’ is elabon, while in 
v. I1 which we just quoted, the verb is 
parelabon. Here the question arises, 
why these two different words, translated 
the same in English. V. 13. ‘‘Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.’’ The word for ‘‘blood’’ used here 
is in the plural number, viz: azmaton, 
of bloods. Here of course the question 
is, why should the word for blood be in 
the plural number and not brought out 
in our English translation. We shall 
notice but one more example. V. 16. 
‘‘For his fullness we all received, and 
grace for grace.’’ A*strictly literal trans- 
lation of the phrase ‘‘and grace for 
“grace’’ is, ‘‘and grace instead of grace.”’ 
The Greek hasit kai karin anti karitos. 
Here again the question arises, what 
does it mean. 

These few examples are sufficient to 
illustrate some of the points raised for dis- 
cussion and solution by a class studying 
the original Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament. We believe that a proper un- 
derstanding of points like and similar to 
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those referred to are of vast importance 
to the Christian minister. 

In as much as some of our schools 
have made the sacrifice and have gone to 
the expense to provide instruction along 
some of these lines of study, we think it 
to be the duty of all who possibly can do 
so and especially the ministry of the 
church, to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities now offered at our colleges for 
Bible study. 

Oct. 8, 1897. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


C. C. ELLIS. 


Our hearts become attached to things 
and to places much as they do to persons; 
and the plesaure awakened by the sight 
or thought of an old homestead or an old 
school-house is one of the purest, one of 
the sweetest pleasures God has given us 
to enjoy. 

Last summer I walked up the path 
through a spacious campus, to an old 
brick building bearing on its front in 
marble this inscription, Alleghany Male 
and Female Seminary, 1854;—an insti- 
tution famous before Juniata was born. 
But the war came and many of those who 
had gathered in the school-room muster- 
ed on the campus; and when the war-tide 
had rolled back carrying out to the sea 
of forgetfulness the very names of many 
who had faced the storm-cloud lifting 
from the southland and spreading to the 


homeland, then not a few of those who 


had gone away didn’t return. And so, 
while her glory was not yet departed, it 
is doubtful if the old Seminary ever quite 
regained her former prestige; for after 
several years the building was sold, and 
now for a long time the public schools 
have held sway there. 

Six years ago it was my lot to be given 
charge of those schools, and for three 
years I went in and out of the strong old 
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doors at call of the bell which has hung 
in the tower all these years. They were 
three happy years spent in the quiet of a 
little town afar from the mad rush and 
roar of the life that consumes the fires of 
existence and quenches too soon the en- 
ergy of youth—years that were happier 
than Iknew. Ah, how in the midst of 
the duties of life as they thicken around 
us do we long to get back to the quiet 
spots of life; and how much cooler seems 
the shade, how much balmier is the 
breeze than we thought it in the days 
that now are gone. 

So, drawn by the memories of the days 
that are gone but not forgotten, I went 
back to Rainsburg. Sitting in my old 
school-room, looking around at the fami- 
liar sights, my thoughts went back to the 
last day when I had sat on that same seat 
in the .back of the room and looked 
around over the vacant benches with the 
thought in my heart that as now they 
had scattered to their homes, soon the 
boys and girls would be scattered out in 
life, and seat-mates in the school-room 
would be sundered far and wide. And, 
looking round about me at the faces 
which were there, I realized it had come 
already; and for those still there and for 
those who had gone, I recalled the silent 
petition I had breathed for them, sitting 
there three years ago, just before I stole 
quietly across the ante-room, turned the 
key in the lock and left those years be- 
hind me,—that however they might wan- 
der down here, they might, ‘‘when the 
lessons and tasks are all ended and 
Death says the school is dismissed,’’ at 
last gather as one, in the light of the 
Father’s home on high. 

After all, it is something of a sad re- 
flection to a teacher looking back upon it 
to feel that he has done all he shall be 
able to do for his boys and girls; to feel 
that if he wait but afew years ere he 





dear. 
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goes back to the old school, when he 
stands before them the boys and girls 
gathered there cannot understand his 
feeling as he tells them of the days he 
loves; for the boys and girls who sat and 
learned of him are now out in the great 
world wrestling with the problems that 
try the soul. How few of the teachers 
who are guiding the little feet and train- 
ing the little hearts are doing it day by 
day in the light of what it will be when 
done forever and crystallized into the life- 
action of a manhood or womanhood whose 
liquid spring is in the heart of childhood! 
Such was the spirit of the unuttered re- 
flection which played with softened 
radiance round the days agone as we bade 
the kind friends good-bye and rode away 
in the fading light of the summer day. 
Truly, ‘‘We cannot buy with gold the — 
old associations.’’ 

How much of our lives we live in the 
past! None of us become very old until 
we have left as a legacy for the years to 
follow some pleasant memory of an event 
which lies somewhere along the backward 
track. As more of life falls to the rear- 
ward these memories multiply and soon 
no small share of to-day’s pleasure is 
rainbowed by that which is refleted 
from yesterday’s joy; and to the old man 
whose lifeline has shortened before him the 
recollection of the past becomes doubly 
Since this is so perceptibly true, it 
is surely of sufficient importance to urge 
us to fill up these to-days with the truest 
and the best, that when they have be- 
come, as they will, the yesterdays of life, 
they may indeed reflect along our path- 
way all the sunshine they can possibly 
hold. And since our appreciations of joy 
or sorrow seem to be keener ‘‘in the 
morning,’’ and our remembrance of those 
hours most vivid ‘‘in the evening,’’ it 
should require no special course of train- 
ing to show teacher or parent the advan- 
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tage in all the years to come, of an early 
life haloed and hallowed by the happiest 
influences possible. 

Happy is the child who can go into the 
years of manhood with a face sunnied by 
the love of the home fireside and a heart 
and spirit cheered by the kindly word 
and sympathetic help of a true teacher. 
Such a one will be strengthened for every 
day of manhood, and cheered in every 
hour of old age. For nothing, not even 
sorrows that whiten the hair and wrinkle 
the brow, can wholly eradicate the blessed 
influence of a happy childhood. Every 
teacher should realize that the associations 
of school-days are the associations that 
linger and cling round the heart—they 
are to most of us ‘‘the old associations’? 
—-and to make them more precious than 
gold to the men and women of to-morrow 
the teachers of to-day must do more than 
instruct in arithmetic and grammar. ‘To 
make the old school house an obje& of 
love and veneration to the little ones in 
after years there must be more done there 
than merely to call classes and to hear 
them recite. 

May the teacher ever realize that when 
he wanders back to his old school-house 
in after years it will be to find most of 
his boys and girls gone—gone to be out 
in life what their teachers have helped 
them be; and with this knowledge in his 
heart may he strive to flavor the hard 
tasks of to-day with that which will 
sweeten the life for all the years to be. 
May every act of his life testify to the 
sincerity of his desire for the welfare of 
the “‘little ones’’ and may he not hesitate 
now and then to put that loving wish into 
words which boys and girls can under- 
stand. 


You are responsible to God, not for 
what you are, but for what you have the 
power to become. 
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NOTES FROM THE SERMON OF 
JAMES A. SELL 


Sunday Evening, October 17, 1897. 
C. C. JOHNSON. 


A more fitting close to the services of 
communion week at Juniata College could 
not kave been wished, much less realized 
than the services of Sunday evening. 
Hider Sell, than whom no other minister 
outside the roll of the Huntingdon con- 
gregation has preached in the college 
more frequently, took his text from the 
inquiry of David: ‘‘Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? By taking 


heed thereto according to thy Word.” 


As the speaker stood before us we were 
impressed with the power that comes 
from personal application, for he is one of 
our self-made men; and his appreciation 
of young life together with a thorough 
understanding of human nature made his 
sermon heavy with truth and wise coun- 
sel. Unlike many of the addresses which 
treat of the follies of youth this one was 
not a pessimistic arraignment of young 
men and women, but was a hopeful warn- 
ing, breathing of friendly interest. 

The question which David proposes in- 
timates corruption in the life. In this 
disposition to evil tendency we are all 
sharers, and, with the exception of radical 
inheritances, almost on an equality. En- 
vironment has most to do with one’s liv- 
ing; and one of the corrupting influ- 
ences is found in ;the self-sufficiency of 
young people—a feeling of independence 
and bigotry, leading to rashness. An- 
other trait that develops into injury mani- 
fests itself in a thoughtless, even reckless 
expenditure of the family savings. ‘This 
often accompanies the custom of going 
to places of lively and uncultured amuse- 
ment, all against the will of father and 
mother. Again, the desire to be one’s 
own master often seizes upon a young 
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man even at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. He is unwllling to perform 
those little acts of kindness for his mother 
which made home happy in his younger 
years. A spirit of rudeness and bigness 
comes over him and he succumbs to it; 
he loses reverence for his father and con- 
sequently for religious suggestions. Since 
we drink in the spirit of those with 
whom we associate, the light and fickle 
company which seems to suit so many, 
soon moulds the minds of our young 
folks—all to their detriment, and leads 
them into sinful lives and even crime. 
Nine-tenths of all the crimes are commit- 
ted by persons under twenty-five years of 
age—by the young. : So nine-tenths of 
all the habitual drunkards formed the 
habit of drink before they reached the 
age of twenty-one. So, also, with the 
use of tobacco ; the habit is formed in 
early youth, else it never would be 
formed. . The mad rush is after the sinful 
habits, and lustful pleasures all of which, 
at first seem innocent, and are made to 
be innocent and virtuous; but, it is a way 
that leads to ruin and death. Young 
people know so much more than their 
parents, their elders, and so it comes 
that advice is not heeded, and finally they 
find themselves laboring in the toils, 
striving to free themselves from habits 
that hold their weakened wills bound as 
with bands of iron. 

Paul understood all these characteris- 
tics of human nature, when he told 
Timothy to exhort young men to be 
sober-minded; and the psalmist speaks in 
the text with no uncertainty, when he 
answers his own question—‘‘by taking 
heed thereto (to his way) according to 
thy Word.’’ ‘This Word cleanses the way 
of life by the precepts that it teaches, by 
the examples that it presents. When I 
hold up the Gospel to you, I do it with 
the consciousness that the author was a 
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good man. We Christians invite people 
to come toa Man who was pure in His 
daily life. Where do you find a better 
people than those whose lives are affected 
by the Christian religion? I exhort all 
young men atid women to read the Bible. 
If reading has a good effect, what will 
“talking back’’ unto it do! The Bible 
gives purer motives and broader charity; 
it elevates and develops us into the an- 
gelic nature. The Bible does not intend 
to present to us a galling yoke. The 
best Christian life is the happiest life. 
Happiness has its home in the heart and 
does not depend upon outward circum- 
stances. It means something to live. 
We cannot enter upon eternity without 
preparation. Eternity presents no re- 
straint but love. If we cultivate love for 
the pure, the beautiful, and the good, we 
are unfitted for the coarse, the vulgar, 
and the base. All this should be induce- 
ment enough to become a Christian. 


VACATION RAMBLINGS 
BY BONUS. 


Kast RIVER By TwiLicHt.—At five 
o’clock one evening late in June, the 
steamer Puritan, plying between New 
York and Fall River, Mass., started from 
her dock at the mouth of the Hudson 
bound for her northern port. Among 
the thousand passengers whom she 
carried a close observer might have 
singled out two Juniatians—tall and 
dignified, with eyes open to the life and 
beauty of the busy harbor. 

The steamer’s course carried her 
around the Battery, in full view of the 
giant statue, ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World,’’ and thence on to the northeast 
up East River. East River forms the 
connecting link between New York Bay 
and Long Island Sound. The great 
metropolis is thus built upon a cape ever 
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widening northward, whose east shore is 
the East River and west the Hudson. 
The city of necessity grows toward the 
north and is practically limitless in that 
direction. 

Yet while we digress the steamer moves 
swiftly on,—on through a maze of ship- 
ping, for the New York harbor is the 
center of the world’s commerce; on past 
scores of wharves where are moored 
crafts from every sea-faring nation under 
heaven, past ferryboats, tugs and launch- 
es of every description. 

Just ahead looms up to a prodigous 
height’ the graceful outlines of Brooklyn 
Bridge. This wonderful structure is sus- 
pended on two massive piers, and, being 
without a draw, is amply high to clear 
the tallest mast. Thousands of people 
are crossing it continually, besides double 
lines of drays and cable cars. Gazing 
upward one instinctively shudders when 
passing just underneath its awful mass 
which would seem precipitated at any 
moment. Beyond the bridge the im- 
mense metropolitan manufactories crowd 
themselves upon the eye. Banked on 
either shore, their tall stacks and roof- 
reservoirs deeply impress the stranger to 
such sights. Far away in the background 
stretches the almost infinite expanse of 
brick—New York on the west, Brooklyn 
on the east. 

From. the upper deck one hears the low 
hum of city, and, though the shore is half 
a mile away, he sees its objects quite dis- 
tinctly,—the children playing on the com- 
mon, the water lashing the shore wall 
and breaking into spray over the para- 
pet. | 

With the setting of the sun evening 
shadows envelop the outlines of distant 
buildings merging them into a shapeless 
mass. ‘The thousand passengers of The 
Puritan seek their rest, and with them 
the twain of Juniata reluctantly leaving 
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their quiet seats on the steamer’s deck. 

MANCHESTER-BY~THE-SEA.—Only a 
short hour’s ride from Boston is the beau- 
tifully picturesque village of Manchester. 

Situated as it is, just on the edge of 
the Atlantic, and gifted with every facili- 
ty for forming an ideal summer resort we 
do not wonder at two pilgrims seeking at 
its quiet inn, recuperation and relief from 
the city’s noisome din. They arrive 
late one afternoon and after a sumptuous 
repast, they hie themselves out to take 
short-range view at old ocean. A spa- 
cious lawn intervenes between the hotel 
and the cliffs. While yet on the hither 
side they distinctly hear the booming bil- 
lows lashing with mighty strokes the 
rock-bound coast. Emerging on top a 
lofty, grass-fringed boulder whose scarred 
front is lapped by each incoming wave, 
they stand and silently enjoy the scene. 

Away to the eastward, far as the eye 
will carry is seen naught but a wide 
waste of waters whose monotony is un- 
broken save by a passing sailing vessel 
or the smoke-cloud from a distant steam- 
er. The body of water immediately 
at their feet is a little bay, and upon 
the tall headlands jutting out on each 
side large hotels have been erected. 

Descending, at length, from the cliff, 
our heroes recline upon the beach and 
build wonderful castles and mines in the 
sand. These the eager waves as quickly 
destroy and fill up. 

The shades of evening now draw nigh, 
as does also the ravenous mosquito. To 
linger longer is martydom. So our friends 
give vent to a few frantic Chatauqua sa- 
lutes over each shoulder, and snatch a 
lungful of salt sea air, and unceremonious- 
ly retreat. 

NORTHFIELD.—Away up on the north- 
ern border of Massachusetts on a hill 
overlooking the placid Connecticut is the 
village of Northfield. Of New England 
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villages this is a type. A two-mile 
stretch of road with houses on each side 
briefly describes it. But the quiet beauty 
and the sense of rest and peace which 
one unconsciously feels on entering its 
avenue of shade cannot be portrayed in 
words. Yet it is not to the rare natural 
gifts with which Northfield is preemi- 
nently endowed that she owes her fame. 
This little hamlet marks the birthplace 
and present residence of the great evange- 
list, Dwight L. Moody. Here is also lo- 
cated the Seminary which, through the 
influence and solicitation of this irresisti- 
ble man, has been founded and main- 
tained. 

Northfield has, in late years been made 
the focus of religious zeal and awakening. 
The spacious seminary buildings offer ex- 
cellent accommodations for the summer 
gathering, and with a corps of the best 
instructors the Scriptures are presented 
logically and with practical application. 
The World’s Students’ Conference held 
here was an event of the summer of ’97. 
It marks the source of a new impetus to 
Christian work. The six hundred col- 
lege men in attendance representing one 
hundred and thirty-six colleges, came not 
only from nearly every section of the Un- 
ion, but even from China, Japan, India, 
South America, Mexico, Australia and 
the various parts of Europe. World- 
wide interest and enthusiasm have been 
awakened, and the cause of Christ given 
such an uplift that cannot help but tell 
in years to come. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Bro. John Baker, of Everett, visited 
his daughter Helen one day recently. 


Photography seems to be quite a busi- 
ness at the college at present, but a visit 
to Mr. Kline’s gallery convinces one that 
not every plate makes a picture. 
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Miss Lena A. Mohler, ’95, is teaching 
at Mendenhall, Chester county, Pa. We 
wish her great success in her work. 


The supper hour has been changed from 
five o’clock to six, p. m., thus giving our 
students a larger period for exercise, in 
these short Autumn days. 


The Bay State Hotel at Bradford is a 
delightful, homelike place to stop. It 
was our home during our four days’ stay 
in the ‘‘city among the hills.”’ 


Frank B. Myers, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
is taking the part of a home-helper this 
Fall. He expects to return to take up 
the Junior work at the opening of the 
Winter term. 


Mr. M. T. Moomaw, who spent last 
year in England, and who is known to 
the Ecuo’s readers through his articles 
from that quarter, is a member of the 
Senior Class this year. 


NoTrE.—Who wants to embrace the 
opportunity of purchasing a suitable 
Clock for the College Chapel? A good 
one may be had here, now, at twelve 
dollars, reduced from thirty-five. Who? 


William G. Lucas, a student of last 
Spring term, visited his school home on 
September 24th. Mr. Lucas is teaching 
this winter at Snow Shoe, Pa., and is 
planning to continue his work here next 
Spring. - 


Among our visitors since the opening 
of the term we note: Dr. Borst of Mt. 
Union, father of Miss Lolita Borst, a 
member of the Senior Class; Mr. C. A. 
Wirt of Philadelphia, brother of George 
Wirt, also one of our ‘‘noble Seniors.”’ 


After a summer’s profitable work in 
New England, Maurice N. Mikesell, ’96, 
is teaching school at New Carlisle, Ohio. 
‘“Between times’’ he is reading Latin and 
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doing other work in preparation for the 
Classical Course which he expects to take 
in the near future. 


Prof. J. A. Myers spent a week of Oc- 
tober in preaching at Hooversville, 
Somerset county, Pa., The general in- 
terest which his work aroused in that 
community is evidence of his ability to 
present Gospel truth. 


Messrs. Bruce and H. B. Landis are 
both in the South again and the home 
folks say, not far from the dread yellow 
fever districts. Quite a number of Junia- 
ta’s sons are in the southland, but we 
sincerely hope the ‘‘plague may not come 
nigh their dwelling.’’ 


Miss Lettie Shuss, ’97, writes that she 
is teaching at Ottown, Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania, and adds, ‘‘would feel very 
distant from the College did not the 
ECHO visit me.’’ She expresses her 
‘best wishes for Juniata and its advance- 
ment.’’ 


Miss Annie E. E. Ross, ’96, writes 
that she is teaching at Simpson, W. 
Va., this winter and desires’ the 
JUNIATA EcHOo sent to her there. She 
expresses the hope to be with us all in 
the Spring, and says, ‘‘I love my dear 
College home.”’ 


W. C. Hanawalt ’92, spent a few days 
with us recently. He is principal of the 
Hollidaysburg Schools, of which Irvin 
D. Metzger, also a graduate of Juniata, 
is superintendent. Mr. Hanawalt reports 
progress in the work in the county seat 
of Blair county. 


Laura M. Keeny, °85, was married 
. July 27. last, to Wm. M. Bucklin of Lake 
Charles, La. Mr. Bucklin is a teacher 
of Vocal Music. He is fortunate in se- 
curing so good a woman to companion- 
ship with him in life’s journey. The 
EcHo extends warmest congratulations. 


Elder W. M. Howe, of Sergeantsville, 
N. J., has been preaching in Dauphin 
Co., Pa., and sends a list of prospectives 
from that place. His interest in Juniata 
is unabated, and he says is a real pleasure 
to him to direct students this way. Our 
friends can do us much good in this way. 


Ira D. Walker, of Lull, Pa., is one of 
Juniata’s strong supporters. He said last 
summer: “I have talked Juniata till peo- 
ple are tired of me.’’ But it was noticed 
that his friends had not at all deserted 
him, and that they were not unwilling to 
hear of his college experiences and of the 
college itself, 


Miss Rachel Smith is teaching near her 
home at Patience, Bedford County. She 
says her school is not large, but is inter- 
esting and pleasant. Miss Smith has 
spent two Spring terms at Juniata and is 
among the staunchest friends of the 
school. She expects to return next 
Spring and bring some with her. 


Samuel J. Kenepp is teaching school 
in Huntingdon county and on a recent 
visit, brought some good specimens of 
limestone formations for the Museum. 
The college collection would be enlarged 
greatly if other friends would bring their 
“finds”? to a place where they will be 
cared for and be of service to others. 


Charles O. Beery, ’96, writes from 
Boyce, Louisiana, of increased school 
work and interest, after finally reaching 
his field of labor. He came near the yel- 
low fever districts, and of his experience 
he says: ‘‘I endured a week’s quarantine, 
but was treated royally. A special coach 
was placed on the side track for me and 
warm meals were brought to me three 
times a day. There is no fever here, but 
it is really an epidemic at New Orleans. 
People here are praying for an early 
frost.”’ 


” 
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Prof. S. B.’ Heckman made a_ short 
stop with his friends here, when on his 
way to Philadelphia. Since entering 
upon the work at the University, he has 
been appointed assistant to the Dean of 
the department of Philosophy. This 
early recognition of Prof. Heckman’s 
ability is appreciated here, and the EcHo 
extends its best wishes to him in his Uni- 
versity career. 


Corder Mellot wishes his friends to 
learn directly of Juniata, and so when he 
came on a little visit early in October, he 
brought with him his sister, Miss Verna, 
and on the next day a brother from 
near Pittsburg, met them here. They 
were welcome visitors, and Mr. Mellot’s 
Juniata friends were glad to learn that he 
will return next Spring, and that his sis- 
ter will enter upon the work at the same 
time. | 


The business advertisements appearing 
on the cover pages of the JUNIATA EcHo 
are of the best firms in our town, and 
every one is entirely reliable and worthy 
the patronage of our readers. We are 
partial to those who give us a part of 
their advertising, and ask our readers to 
test the truth of our recommendation. 
No advertisement will be accepted about 
which there is any question, whether 
home or foreign. 


The Brethren (German Baptist) church 
of Huntingdon, since its organization in 
1878, to the present time has issued 404 
certificates of membership. These were 
largely to persons who became members 
of the church here and were dismissed on 
certificate to go to other fields of work. 
A record of this character should satisfy 
any one of the efficiency of the work 
done at Juniata for the church, and of 
the influence of the Huntingdon Church 
in advancing the cause of pure Christian- 
ity in the world. 
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Miss M. Effie Coppock, ’94, is pleas- 
antly located at Plattsburg, Mo., as prin- 
cipal of the Model department of Platts- 
burg College. She writes that she likes 
the people, and the country is fine. She 
also remembers the EcHo and the literary 
society to which she belonged with good 
wishes; and sends a kindly greeting to 
“inquiring friends.’ A good, noble, 
Christian young woman, with a pleasant 
position, among people she likes, in a 
fine country, is an assured success. 


The Saturday Evening Chapel Exer- 
cises are again an enjoyable feature of 
the work. There is.a beauty in this 
quiet gathering of young people just be- 
fore the retiring bells. The Exercises 
are few and simple,—just a hymn and a 
few words of comfort or some cheer from 
the vice president; then the earnest 
commending of us all, with the dear ones 
far away, to God; perhaps a sweet song 
whose melody goes with us to rest and to 
dreamland—and it is over. The lights 
go out on College Hill and the coming 
of the Sabbath morn finds us not unpre- 
pared for its sacred promptings. 


Juniata always has a welcome for those 
who have once shared its associations, and 
an interest in their doings after they leave 
the college walls. Frank R. Zentmyer, 
after being a student here in ’91 and ’o2, 
took an Engineering Course at State 
College, and was graduated in the class 
of ’97: Before going to his new position 
inthe N. Y. C. R. R. shops at Jersey 
Shore, Pa., he came to Huntingdon to 
visit his first school home. ‘hough in- 
terested in his special profession, yet Mr. 
Zentmyer spoke fully of the advantage 
which he had received from his training 
here in English branches, such as techni- 


‘cal schools do not afford. Mr. Zentmyer — 


further suggested the idea of a general 
reunion of ‘‘old Normal’’ and Juniata 
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students. Such a meeting would bring 
together many old friends and strengthen 
the tie which binds them to the college. 


Miss Anna Z. Detwiler is located in the 
“City of Brotherly Love,’ at 3920 Fair 
mount Avenue, and wants the Eco sent 
to her there as she ‘‘feels lost without 
the news from Juniata.’”? The EcHo 
should be to those who have been here 
like a letter, letters, many letters from 
home; and we wonder how any one who 
has enjoyed the delightful associations 
offered at the College can feel content 
without its regular visits. There are a 
few people who can go away from home, 
and forget its hallowed influences and as- 
sociations, but we do not want any one to 
forget the College home, and drift away 
from the recollection of the associations 
that moulded their lives while here. 


“The field is the world’’—nowhere 
perhaps better than at Juniata has the 
claim of missionary work been recognized. 
Indeed the founding of the institution 
may in itself be regarded as a project the 
end of which is not yet. Ever since the 
organization of the Young Peoples’ Mis- 
sionary Society in ’93 the interest in 
work recognized as distinctively mission- 
ary in its character has grown. Such an 
interest too it has been, as did not content 
itself with songs and speeches but bore 
fruit in a consecrated effort to do and to 
give, to spend and be spent. But here- 
after those who gather, time after time, in 
these meetings will feel that they have a 
personal interest beyond the waters, for 
on October 27th, Elder S. N. McCann 
and sister Lizzie Gibbel, two of Juniata’s 
alumni, sailed as missionaries to India. 
‘Thus have we given of ‘‘our own,’’ and 
we shall not be unmindful of them on 
their long voyage to the dark land. May 
it be an inspiration to those of us who 

gather within the dear old college chapel 
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from time to time, to think of those who 
once sat within these same walls and 
joined the prayer ascending from the 
same altar, now giving their all to the 
Master; and may it impel us to render 
back to Him who gave them, more of 
those talents which we selfishly squan- 
der while our brothers go down to death. 
May God grant a safe voyage, a rich har- 
vest, and a quiet home coming at last, to 
the two of Juniata’s alumni who perhaps 
have drunk most deeply the spirit of their 
alma mater. 


The Advisory Committee of Juniata 
College was present at the Lovefeast and 
Communion meeting of the Huntingdon 
church, October 23, and met the Students, 
Faculty, Trustees, and those interested 
in the work of the college, for counsel 
and consultation on Sunday afternoon. 
The occasion of a visit from this commit- 
tee is always one of interest and pleasure 
to those who have labored arduously all 
these years, fostering the work as it grew 
from its infancy to its present status. 
The interchange of views, and explana- 
tion of designs and aims cannot be other 
than helpful to all interested. A full 
knowledge of the design of the work is 
helpful in maintaining a high state of 
discrpline, and in attaining a better aim 
and higher motive in scholarship, and 
thus promoting the interest of every de- 
partment of the work. The Committee 
is always welcome, as its visits are always 
helpful to the school. 


FREEWILL OFFERINGS 


Since our last report the following persons 
have given ‘‘freewill offerings’’ for the support 
of the Bible work. 


D. G. Groff, Elizabethtown, Pa., $2 00 
F. D. Keller and wife, ‘ a 2 00 
Joseph H. Rider, " ae 5 00 
I. N. S. Will, os “ 2 00 
Addison Buch, | a es I OO 
H. R. Gibble, Lititz,  <‘ I CO 
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A Bro. and Sister, Waynesboro, Pa., I 
S. B. Rinehart, rn ns 

Rebecca O. Stuhl, me - 

D. W. Hess, . . 2 
M. EF. Sullenberger, _ = 

D. H. Forney, es “ 

Sister Jacob Oller, - 

May Oller, _ st 

Lizzie Knepper, 
Catharine L. Norris, i - 
Bell Price, “s 
Joseph Emmert, 7 et 
Ida Price, a “ 
Sudie Rohrer, - et 
J. Omar Good, Midvale, Md., 
E. E. Rhodes, Johnstown, Pa. 
W. #H. Miller, Myersdale, ‘‘ 
H. L. Griffith, - i. 
Lydia Shoemaker, “ 
Annie Reese, a se I 
W. H. Bowman, os » 
*Rachel Miller, oe - 
Susan Miller, m ns 
J. S. Miller, “s " 
D. M. Fike, . - ae 
Elizabeth Miller, ’ oe 
Mary Miller, ne _ 
Sadie Berkley, _ es 
Lizzie Cover, " - 
Joel Gnagy, “ 
J. H. Peck, “ " 
C. D. Lichty, - ve 
Jacob M. Lichty, “ . 
C. M. Gnagy, "y ae 
S. P. Maust, Boynton, | “ 
D. S. Gnagy, Summit Mills, ‘ 
S. D. Gnagy, - o 
Susan Christian, Garrett, ne 
Dr. R. T. Pollard, | = 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Evangelist Ira D. Sankey, the singer and 
composer, has written a new sacred song for the 
Ladtes’ Home Journal. He has given it the 
title of ‘‘The Beautiful Hills,’’ and considers 
it superior to his famous ‘“‘Ninety and Nine.” 
Mr. Sankey wrote it with the especial view of 
its appropriateness for outdoor choral singing. 


J. Fischer & Bro., of 7 Bible House, New 
York, have recently issued some attractive 
sheet music for use at entertainments, social 
gatherings, or concerts. ‘‘The ‘linkers Song”’ 
(for boys) and ‘‘The Crafty Old Spider,”’ by J. 
Wigand, each 40 cents; and ‘‘The Chinese Um- 
brella (for girls) by H. Lewis, 50 cents, which 
are unusually attractive. | 
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The November issue of Zhe Ladies Home 
Journal will contain an illustrated account of 
the first Thanksgiving dinner celebrated in this 
country, two hundred and seventy six years ago 
at Plymouth, Mass. The whole American 
army was present, numbering twenty men. 
The whites and Indians sat down together, by 
the table set in the woods, and enjoyed the 
roast turkey, beechnuts, clam chowder, fish, 
salads, cakes, fruits and other delicacies pro- 
vided. It was at this historic dinner that oys- 
ters were first served. 


On the 8th day of October more than 10,000 
students were on the roils as members of the 
first Freshman class of the Cosmopolitan Uni- 
versity. The confusion into which the plans 
regarding the Cosmopolitan’s educational 
work were thrown by the retirement of Presi- 
dent Andrews, in order to meet the urgent 
wishes of his friends at Brown University, has 
been met by the acceptance of the Presidency 
by Dr. Eliphalet N. Potter. President Potter 
has been at the head of two great colleges for 
nearly twenty-five years, and brings to the 


work exceptional talents as an organizer and 


man of broad culture and common-sense ideas. 
He is already at Irvington engaged in ‘organiz- 
ing his staff of professors. The work of the 
University has been grouped under fifteen 
heads, covering the various branches of know- 
ledge. Each of these will be in charge of a 
professor. As soon as the task of selection is 
complete, the students will be assigned their 
work and the largest Freshman class in the his- 
tory of the universities of the world will begin 
its studies. The extraordinary dimensions of 
the class thus formed has opened the eyes of 
the public to the importance of the gap in edu- 
cational facilities which the Cosmopoiitan has 
undertaken to fill. Knowing that the appro- 
priation made by the Cosmopolitan is a limited 
one and that the entries are far beyond the 
most sanguine expectations, embarrassing the 
work by their proportions, many professors and 
other prominent men have already made the 
offer of advice and assistance without pay. 


‘‘Now, is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation,’ yet most persons walk in life as 
though every other interest, and business in life 
had more claim upon their time, attention, tal- 
ents, means, than the salvation of their souls.”’ 
‘‘What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?’’ 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Lecturer on Pedagogy. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH,. 
Vice President, 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Pedagogy, History. 


WILLIAM J. SWIGART, 
Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 
AMOS H. HAINES, | 
Philosophy, Biblical Languages and History. 
FAYETTE A. McKENZIE, 

Modern Languages and English Literature. 

G. W. A. LYON, 
Latin and English. 
J. ALLAN MYERS, 

Natural Sciences. 
DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, Painting. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography. 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

WILLIAM BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 
NELLIE McVEY, 
Instrumental Music. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 
BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


ELD. J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


Baltimore.......... 12 40 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—May 17, 1897, 


eave 2) 4) 67 8 | 0 | 10 


ns | te | Sarees f eeremmeeerenie | evieinaimrenwmie £ ehiitsminiimrrertinisiy 


Winchester scccsscheseccd 1-80) -eccea) DS SO ore cchisi ces 
Martinsburg.......J...... 8 20) 11 85] 8 22)......4...... 
Hagerstown ....... 6 451 9 O7| 12 20! 4 10} 10 15} 7 30 
Greencastle........ 7 O7| 9 30) 12 42) 4 33) 10 37| 7 32 
Mercersburg i e.0 ls ceeds 7 45)...... 2 OO esconbey waa 
Chambersburg..... 7 30} 9 53) 1.05) 5 05} 11 OO] 8 15 
Waynesboro ...... 7 OO}...... 12 05) 4 OO}......}...... 
Shippensburg ..... 7 OO] 10 12) 1 24! 5 27] 11 20} 8 35 
Newville,.......... 8 07] 10 29; 141) 5 48} 11 87} 8 54 
Carlisle............ 8 26] 10 52] 2 05} 6 14) 12 001 9 17 
Mechanicsburg....| 8 45] 11 13} 2 27! 6 88} 12 23! 9 40 
PUISDUTE sc sed alesse bidaews 140} 5 10}......4...... 
Arrive— 
Harrisburg......... 9 00} 11 32) 2 45) 7 00] 12 45} 10 00 
Arrive— PM|PMiIP MI|PM]AMIPM 
Philadelphia ...... 11 58; 3 00; 5 47] 11 15} 4 830} 125 
New York......... 213) 5 53) 8 23) 3 53] 7 33] 8 33 
3 10) 6 00) 10 40) 6 20) 12 40 


PM;|PM™MjP Mj PM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 
3.45 p. m., 9.10 p.m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 p. 
m., 7.24a.m., 9.09 a.m., 12.45 p.m., 4.10 p. m., 5.35 p. 
m. and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg, 
to let off passengers. 

Train No. 10 runs daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. #Train No. 102 Sunday only. *Daily. 

TDaily except Sunday. 





Leave— | PM | AMI AM{AM{ PM {AM 
Baltimore ......... 11 50] 4 55) 8 50) 12 06] 4 49] 4 35 
New York......... 8 00) 12 15)...... 9 00; 2 00] 12 15 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20; 4 30] 8 80) 12 25] 24 35) 4 30 

4AM{TAM/|4AM/TPM]|*#PM] 24M 
Harrisburg ........ 5 00) 7 55) 11 45) 38 45) 7 55) 8 00 
Dillsburg..........4...... 8 35) 12 40} 4 33}......4.0.... 
Mechanicsburg....| 5 19] 8 15} 12 05} 405} 8 144 8 20 
Carlisle............ 5 40} 8 36] 12 80} +4 28} 8 35] 8 43 
Newville........... 6 04; 8 59) 12 52) 4 53} 8 56] 9 OS 
Shippensburg......{| 6 23] 9 16) 111) 518] 9181 9 927 
Waynesboro .......)...... 10 10} 2 85} 6 10)......4...... 
Chambersburg.....| 6 43) 9 35) 133) 5 85] 9 80} 9 47 
Mercersburg.......|...... 10 55; 5 43)......)......J...... 
Greencastle. ....... 7 10} 10 02; 200; 6 00} 9 52] 10 11 
Hagerstown ....... 7 82} 10 25) 2 25} 6 25) 10 15} 10 35 
Martinsburg....... 8 24) 11 25)...... yi |.) ee pene 

Arrive— 

Winchester......... § 10} 12 45)...... i ss) Oe, pene 


AMIt-EPM{ PMI PM{ PMIAM 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.85 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at7.45a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

No. 9 runs daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

@No. 108 Sunday only. *Daily. {Daily except Sunday. 

2On Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p. m. 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos, 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, due 
to the high standard of its work. The prepara- 
tion given to young men and women for the 
active duties of life has been efficient, and it 
will be made increasingly helpful as new fea- 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal 
English, Seminary and Classical. Each depart- 
ment is thoroughly organized and the instruc- 
tion is given by teachers selected because of 
their adaptation and preparation for their sev- 
eral lines’of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple- 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing- 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in a systematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and couduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro- 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. During 
this period, in addition to the regular courses, 
there are classes in methods of instruction for 
religious endeavor and general lectures on se- 
lected books or characters of the Bible. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz- 
ed, and its worth is attested by the success of 
its graduates. It is essentially a thorough study 
of the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in- 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 
field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop- 
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ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec- 
tures. 

The Seminary Course offers to young women 
a liberal training along literary lines. The 
work is well correlated and aims to give culture 
without the more professional features of the 
Normal English Course. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the ‘‘College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
exainination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu- 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. The 
need for this more advanced course of instruc- 
tion is becoming widely recognized, and Juniata 
College is now prepared to carry on this de- 
partment at the same high standard which has 
marked its other work. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con- 
tains books bearing directly upon the class- 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan- 
tage is thereby gained. The fireproof addition 
to Students’ Hall built during the Fall term of 
1896, is the latest addition to the equipment of 
the college and forms a safe receptacle for the 
accumulated wealth of books. The change has 
also provided a spacious reading room, which is 
an important centre of the college work. Recent 
purchases and donations have largely increased 
the collection of books and it is the purpose to 
keep the library as a storehouse of the best 
thought in all the lines of educational work. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home forthe students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The Winter term will open Monday, January 
3, 1898. For catalogues and other information, 
address, 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Huntingdon, 
Penna. 


UPPERMOST QUALITIES AND 
LOWERMOST PRICES IN % & 


% OX 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods 


“HUGO MAYERS 
Golden Hagle Clothing Hall, 


Cor. 4th and Penn Sts, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 





JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Juniata College Buildings, Huntingdon, Pa., 


Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in all its departments. 
during the school year of Juniata College. 
For Catalogues, and full information, address, 


Students may enter at any time 
Expenses Moderate. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa. 





TEACHE! 





love story of College days. 


pana TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ; 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d sts., Louisville, Ky. 


: S 
+ 
7 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. 
$500 ANE Ope give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 





Must have more members. Several plans: 
10 cents pays for book, containing plans and a 


Wo charge to employers for recommending teachers. 

Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., 
President and Manager 

Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. 


SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
69-71 Dearborn st., Chicago I), 
One fee vegisiers in ‘both offices. 





THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
512 514 and 514% Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Mattings, Wall Paper &c. 


We have made very careful preparation 
for the Spring trade. Our stock is com- 
.plete in every department. We have 
made prices so low that no one can get 
below us. Kindly call and give us an 
opportunity to verify these statements. 


C. R. & W. B. McCARTHY, 


Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DR. T. M. BLACK, 
DENTIST, 
Office, 623 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


The preservation of the Natural Teeth a Spe- 
cialty. Painless Extraction. Also Crown and 
Bridge Work. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
523 Washington St., 










HUNTINGDON, PA. 
x 50 YEARS? 
_ Uke EXPERIENCE. 
aa 


ear 


nh, § 
See eee 

he, Sat vane 

sow Ee 

me 


ee . i oe 
£<* TRACE MARKS, 
, PESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS Ge. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention ig 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
ecnfdential. Oldest agency forsecuring patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SGIENTIFIS AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest cienietion of 
any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 * if cari 
$1.50 six months. Specimen copies and HAN 
Book ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 


Dry Goods! 
Dry Goods!! 


HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 


Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses? and 
~ Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 
Also a full line of Mattings and Carpets. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 

us will have little cause for complaint. 


We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 


articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SONS, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Hosiery, 





L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOS, Shoes, Gaiters, Sippers, 


RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed 2s represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St. og 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





W. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 











ag. USE SECURITY: : 


2/3 OF FULL SIZE OPEN. 


BLAIR’S INK MAKING SECURITY FOUNTAIN PENS, 


Produce their own ink by merely filling the holders with water, which turns into a permanent 


black, violet or scarlet. 
cost. They cannot leak. 


PRICES: we. 1, Gold Pen, fine point, 


ordering who mentions the JUNIATA EcHo. 


Address, 


The ink waking quality will last a year, and can be renewed at a trifling 
More than 12000 sold in six months. 
$1.75 No. 3, Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2.00 


No. 2, Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2.00 No. 4, Gold Pen, fine or stub point, 
Handsomely Chased and Gold Mounted, 75 cents extra. 


3.00 
5% reduction from above prices to one 


BLAIR’S FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, 52 Nassau Street, New York City. 





J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


O, L, STEWART, 


One Price Clothier and Furnisher, 
Cor, 6th and Washington Street, HUNTINGDON, PA, 
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CARMAN C. JOHNSON. 


JOSEPH T. HAINES. 


ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER, 
ARCHIE T. KOCHENDARFER. 


The JUNIATA Ecuo is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 

Subscription price (ten numbers), 50 cents. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. 

Entered at the Post Office at Huntingdon, Pa., 
for transmission through the mails at second 
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Bible Study Outlines 


We call special attentidn to this new 
feature in the EcHo’s usefulness. In this 
number there will be found the introduc- 
tory series of outlines for the course in 
New Testament Study by Eld. J. B. 
Brumbaugh, whose ability to conduct 
such a course of study none will ques- 
tion who knows him, or is in anyway 
familiar with his work. He has devoted 
his life to this line of work, and those 
who follow him in the ‘‘outlines’’ will be 
led into a rich field of inquiry, and fruit- 
ful results. His advisors are careful, 
prudent men upon whose counsel it 
would be safe to rely. 

The course in Old Testament investi- 
gation is under the direct charge of Prof. 
Amos H. Haines, who is also well known 


as a devoted student of the Holy Scrip- 


tures; and who has taken an extended 
. course of Bible Study at Yale University, 


to fit him specially for the work upon 
which he has entered here. He has an- 
nounced his leadership, in relation to this 
course of study, and has pointed the di- 
rection in which he will lead his students 
in the investigations of the history of 
God’s dealings with the nations of the 
earth as given in the Levitical code. Prof. 
Haines is a close student and a careful 
leader, safe to follow. 

We think that thousands of our breth- 
ren and sisters should enter upon these 
courses of study, and in their company 
should be many besides, who are anxious 
to investigate the truth through honest 
motives, without prejudice or partiality, 
and freed from all sectarian bias. 


Bible Term 1898 


We first call attention to the published 
course of lectures—Juniata Bible Lectures 
—by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, delivered 
during the Bible term of 1897; and we 
feel assured that any one who reads these 
lectures, in their published form, will 
make the greater effort to be present and 
hear the course of 1898. ‘The course on 
the Book of Ruth makes a most fascinat- 
ing book, and presents, besides a history 
of the parties and families named in the 
book, every phase of the life of that 
country and time, the geography and 
topography, the manners and customs of 
the people, the peculiar features of social 
life, everything pointing so beautifully to 
the advent of the Christ, and each step 
burdened with lessons for our own times, 
our own lives, the church and its future. 
The edition should have been exhausted 
upon its announcement. ‘The course was 
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interesting as professor ‘‘M. G.’’ only 
could make it interesting. 

The course of 1898 will concern spe- 
cially every member of the Brethren 
Church, and as it may not be published, 
to miss hearing it will be to miss a pre- 
cious, golden opportunity. We give this 
as a reason for attending this Bible course 
commencing January 17, 1898. ‘This 
course of lectures which will astonish ev- 
ery one who hears it, in relation to the 
genesis of the Brethren church; and with 
that of professor Haines will abundantly 
repay every one for the time and cost of 
attending the term: but there is a great 
store of rich things offered besides; so 
that none can afford to miss the benefits 
to be derived from a four weeks’ residence 
at Juniata during this term. 


‘Stories of Pennsylvania”? 


A great service has been rendered the 
Commonwealth in the publication of 
‘Stories of Pennsylvania’ by Dr. Jos. S. 
Walton of Chester county and our Presi- 
dent, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh. In a 
neat volume of 300 pages, published with 
above eighty historically correct cuts, and 
in the finest style of the modern book- 
maker, the American Book Company 
of New York City places this work this 
month on the market. The book will 
serve a three-fold purpose: it will be used 
as a supplementary reader in the schools 
of the State; it will serve admirably as a 
beginner’s book in history; and it will be 
a treasure in every home of Pennsyl- 
vania descendants. 

The style is simple, plain, direct. The 
themes presented, some seventy in all, 
cover every phase of Pennsylvania his- 
tory and enlarge especially upon the colo- 
nial period of our growth. The less famil- 
iar, but by no means less important, inci- 
dents in what is as yet largely unwritten 
history are given greatest emphasis. 
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Kach story is complete within itself and 
the Ecuo, by special permission, publish- 
es the one on ‘‘Standing Stone’ from 
advance sheets of the volume. 

The volume is one of a series in which 
Frank R. Stockton has written New Jer- 
sey; Joel Chandler MHarris (Uncle 
Remus), Georgia; John R. Musick (Au- 
thor of Columbian Novels), Missouri; 


and William Dean Howells, Ohio. It is 


no small honor to the authors to be asso- 
ciated with men of such literary emi- 
nence. Pennsylvania children have long 
enough been regaled with New England 
heroes. The day is here for them to 
learn that Pennsylvania had the richest, 
noblest, best colonial history. ‘This vol- 
ume will justify the above claim and 
make the Quaker, the Scotch-Irish, and 
the Pennsylvania Germans of to-day 
familiar with the sturdy, scholarly, saintly 
ancestry that peopled the forest fastnesses 
of the peaceful province of Penn. 


The Temple and Miss Willard 


The Ecuo should, and must say a word 
for a cause that is dear to many a good 
sister’s heart. It is the freeing of ‘‘The 
Temple,’’ the headquarters, the home of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion in Chicago from debt. The cause is 
just and the object noble. Miss Frances 
KE. Willard, the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Union Signal made this subject the bur- 
den of the closing portion of her—the 
President’s—address before the National 
Convention of the W. C. T. U. at Buffa- 
lo, recently; and her words bear a spirit 
of devotion to a work that has absorbed 
the best years of her life, and that ought 
to be infused into every christian sister 
on this earth. Her life has been one of 
noble devotion to the highest ideals and 
the purest motives. 
statesmen labor towards great ends, but 
always with the view that as the cause 


Politicians and - 
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rises they will be exalted; but this noble 
woman has labored with a devotion reach- 
ed by none, in a cause unpopular as the 
world regards popularity, and yet a cause 
that approaches right near the throne of 
God,—For God and Humanity. Her life 
has been spent for the suffering, the er- 
* ring led by a fearful demon which is fos- 
tered by the popular power. See the 
sacrifice! | 

This great work needs a Fort, a place 
of safe resort. It has it in The Temple, 
Chicago. ‘There are held the daily meet- 
ings into which many burdened souls 
have wandered to receive the care, help 
and encouragement so freely vouchsafed, 
and where they have received more than 
they could have expected—help, sympa- 
thy and a foretaste of the grace of God. 
The editor has attended some of these 
meetings, at noon-day, and has there 
found a spirit of devotion that must be 
acceptable to the great Master Workman. 
There the Union Signal is published— 
‘The Temple corner Monroe and La 
Salle Streets,’’—a periodical worthy a 
first place in every christian home in the 
country, if not in the world. Where the 
truth of God is known, temperance should 
be preached, and opposition to the soul 
destroying demon, drink, should be 
waged. Zhe Union Signal is the wo- 
men’s paper, and woman stands for the 
home. ‘There are printed and from there 
distributed, hundreds of thousands of 
books and leaflets, each bearing the pre- 
cious message of relief for souls entram- 
melled in the toils of death. 

This is a good work, a great, noble ob- 
ject to engage the thought and energy of 
good, great and noble workers. Miss 
Willard is doing devoted work for the 
world, and to aid her in freeing ‘‘The 
Temple’ of its three hundred thousand 
dollars of bonded debt is a work for hu- 
manity, for the church, and for God; and 
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ought to be the work of but a few days if 
the christian and temperance people of 
the country would but make a united ef- 
fort. 


A Point of View 


A very pleasant letter—a suprise— 
comes to us from Mrs. Emma Carsten- 
son, Johnstown, Pa. We quote the let- 
ter omitting some personal matter:— 
‘*For a few days I have been so homesick 
for Huntingdon and its associations that 
life seemed almost ‘blue.’ Perhaps 
that is why, this afternoon, when the 
HcHo came I sat down and read it 
through before I laid it down. It has 
given me new life. Reading the Ecuo 
is next to going home on a visit. 

Another new building was a surprise 
to me; but my heart said ‘‘Glory to God.”’ 
The description of it is so clear that in 
my mind I see it all finished, except the 
‘additions.’ I can almost fancy myself 
sitting at the table in the new dining 
hall. | 

‘Looking Backward’ by C. C. Ellis 
touches the heart of every ex-student. 
The trip taken by Bonus and his chum is 
vividly described. And thenit is a real 
pleasure to sit once more in the dear old 
Chapel and listen to our esteemed brother 
James A. Sell as we did in olden times. 
Indeed it seemed to me it was the best 
‘echo’ I ever heard.”’ 

She describes the accomplishments of 
her little daughter now a year-and-a-half. 
old, and attributes her ‘‘ability to the 
course she took at Juniata College when 
she was three months old.’’ 

She concludes her letter by expressing 
a wish for ‘‘God’s richest blessings to 
continue to rest on the trustees, faculty 
and students of Juniata College,’’ and 
adds a contribution towards purchasing 
the clock for chapel. 

When the field is filled with such 
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friends, their words of cheer, coming back 
will be an inspiration to the work at Juni- 
ata, and the helpfulness that will come 
through them will keep every need sup- 
plied, and out of the abundance there 
will be much to spare. 

Note.—The clock for a has not 
yet been purchased. 


‘THE NEGLECTED Book 
AMOS H. HAINES 


That the Bible is the neglected book, 
becomes more apparent as its contents are 
brought to the minds of the so-called in- 
telligent reading and thinking public. 
Many persons are not able to give the 
number of books in the Bible; compara- 
tively few are able to name the books, 
and rarely, outside of specialists is a per- 
son found who is able to give an intelli- 
gent outline of the contents and doctrines 
taught in the several books. 

Another fact to be deplored is, that so 
few people have a correct and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the origin, growth 
and development, or, as we may say, his- 
tory of what is known as the Canon of 
Scripture. 

This condition of things pertaining to 
sacred learning, should and must be rem- 
edied. It will be largely remedied in 
proportion as the Christian ministry is 
alive to the signs of the times, and also 
as moral teachers are able to direct and to 
manage intelligent Bible study in their 
respective churches. 

The almost universal demand of 
churches to-day, is for ministers of deep 
Spirituality and ability to teach the people. 
This teaching is demanded, not only from 
the pulpit, but in Sunday schools, Bible 
Classes, guilds, lecture courses, etc. To 
sum the matter up, the Christian minis- 
ter, the Sunday school superintendents 
and teachers and the church workers in 
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general, must prepare for the work de- 
manded of them by God and humanity. 

Another great defect in the attempt to 
present Scriptural truth is, the tendency 
to detach portions of Scripture from their 
proper historical setting. By so doing 
the point of view is often entirely chang- 
ed, and the harmony of Scripture irrepara- 
bly marred. ‘The Bible is one of the most 
harmonious and logical of books when 
treated fairly and intelligently. 

To illustrate a little more definitely 
what we mean, let us notice Paul’s letter 
to the Galatians. This is, perhaps, the 
best book of the New Testament from 
which, in a brief and concise way, to 
learn Pauline theology. 

The first question that confronts us 
is, What is the history of Galatia as a city; 
manners and customs of the people; their 
religion and politics? Second,—The or- 
ganization and composition of the church: 
its history, progress and harmony at the 
time Paul wrote. Third,—The Apostle 
Paul himself; his relation to and con- 
nection with the church; where was Paul 
and under what circumstances did he 
write the letter; what were the errors to 
be corrected and what means did Paul 
use to correct them, and to what extent 
were his efforts successful? What are 
some of his chief doctrines and teachings ? 
These are some of the questions to be 
raised and solved by him who would at- 
tempt to preach from a single verse or 
teach a class in Sunday School from a col- 
lection of verses from the book of Gala- 
tians. 

What we have said about this particu- 
lar book, and indeed much more, may as 
truthfully be said of every book of the 
Bible. That is to say, there should be 
an intelligent, historical and exegetical 
basis and back-ground, before there can 
be edifying preaching and teaching. An- 
other very important factor for him who 
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wishes to know more about any depart- 
ment of knowledge is for the literature of 
that subject to be brought to his atten- 
tion. 

To supply the means by which a more 
thorough knowledge of Biblical truth may 
be obtained the Brethren schools and 
colleges have come to the rescue. 

This one fact has, in the last few years 
become very apparent, viz:—that a large 
per cent of the ministers of the Brethren 
or Dunkard Church, especially the 
younger men, are determined to know 
more of the Bible and of theology as a 
science. Then where shall they go to get 
that knowledge? Will it be among our 
own people who are insympathy with the 
doctrines and practices of the Brethren 
church, or will it be at theological schools 
where, what we believe to be Bible truth 
is very seldom if ever presented? This 
is a matter of far greater importance and 
meaning to the Brethren church than 
many are aware. ‘The crisis is upon us; 
what shall we do? 

Juniata College, is at present, offering 
two years of systematic Bible study. An- 
other year may be addedso soon as means 
and equipment can besupplied. It is not 
an unusual thing for students to spend 
three, four or six years in the study of 
some particular science and art. Why 
should theology, which is the most im- 
portant of all sciences, the most far 
reaching as to meaning and content, be 
relegated to the back-ground? There is 
nothing about the term theology to 
arouse antagonism. When objected to 
it must be by those who do not know 
what the term means. It simply means 
a study of God, His attributes, His rela- 
tion to man and the universe and how 
He reveals and manifests himself. Cer- 
tainly all should study so great a subject. 

In addition to the two years of syste- 
matic Bible study offered by the school, 
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there is each year a term of four weeks for 
special Bible study. This term of four 
weeks is carefully arranged to meet the 
needs of the Christian ministers now in 
active duty, the Sunday School superin- 
tendent and teacher, and in fact of all 
church workers who are anxious and 
willing to know more of God’s Book. 

To all we say, if you cannot take the 
course of study provided for the entire 
school year, come to the Bible term. 
Come and learn more of the history of 
your own church, the church of your 
choice. Come and learn of the history of 
the Christian church in general, as it has 
come down through the centuries, carry- 
ing with it the most remarkable history 
that has attached to any system of belief 
or organization known to mankind. 
Come and learn more of the history of the 
Bible. Come and learn of the individual 
books and exegesis of inspired Scripture. 
Come and hear the doctrinal sermons that 
will be delivered by able brethren. Come 
that we may all help one another to a 
higher standard of Spiritual living, to a 
better knowledge of Him whom to know 
aright in life eternal. 


STANDING STONE 


From “Stories of Pennsylvania” 


Standing Stone (Huntingdon) is one 
of the oldest and best known Indian posts 
in Pennsylvania. ‘The entire flat at the 
mouth of Stone Creek was, as early as 
1750, one immense corn field. Here the 
Indians, long before white men came into 
the beautiful valley of the Blue Juniata, 
kept the council fires burning and cele- 
brated with dance and song their wor- 
ship of the great Manitou. 

Here on the right bank of the Stone 
Creek, and near the Juniata River, 
stood the famous Standing Stone. John 
Harris, founder of Harrisburg, visited 
this place in 1754 and saw this stone. 
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It was fourteen feet high, six inches 
square, was taken from the mountain 
near by and erected just as it was found, 
and had carved on its smooth sides the 
sacred records of the Oneida Indians. 

The Tuscaroras, living about forty 
miles away, once stole this sacred stone 
and carried it to the Tuscarora valley. 
The Oneidas followed and fought for 
their stolen treasure, and finally carried 
it back amid great rejoicing. When these 
Indians joined the French in 1754, they 
carried this sacred stone with them. It 
has never been found. 

Soon after the war was over a second 
stone much like the first, was set up on 
the same spot. <A fragment of this stone, 
now in the Library of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, was found in an old bake- 
oven many years ago. It contains the 
names of John and Charles Lukens, sur- 
veyors, Thomas Smith, and others, and 
has dates from 1768 to 1770. Before the 
Revolutionary War a large fort was built 
here. It covered ten acres and served as 
a refuge for the white people as far west 
as the Alleghany Mountains. 

In this fort in 1768 was born Hugh 
Brady and his twin sister. Brady served 
under Wayne at an early age. Step by 
step he rose from the ranks to the exal- 
ted position of general. He won great 
renown at Chippewa in the War of 1812. 
Once he was very sick at Erie. His 
doctor told him he must die. 

‘Let the drums beat,’’ said this brave 
son of Standing Stone; ‘‘my knapsack is 
swung and Hugh Brady is ready to 
march.’’ He died full of years and hon- 
ors at Sunbury in 1851. 

_ The first survey of thisland at Stand- 
ing Stone was made by Mr. Lukens fora 
man named Crawford. It was called 
‘“‘George Crogan’s Improvement’’ in 
honor of the hero of Aughwick. It was 
known as Stone Town for many years. 
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In 1787 it was renamed Huntingdon by 
Dr. William Smith, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Smith 
owned all the land around Stone ‘Town. 
He had been given a large sum of money 
for his University by Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, in England, and it was in 
honor of her that he gave to the new 
country and town the name of Hunting- 
don. 


BIBLE TERM. 


The Annual Bible Term of Juniata 
College for 1898, will be opened on the 
17th of January, and continue four weeks. 
The object of this term is to afford special 
advantages for ministers, Sunday-school 
workers, and all who wish to do Bible 
work, who do not have the time to take 
the regular college courses of Bible 
study. And the instruction will be so 
arranged as to give the greatest amount 
of Bible information in the shortest 
possible time, so that those who at- 
tend these Bible terms from year to 
year, will be able to get a Bible course 
equal in scope and practical utility to. 
that given in some of our regular theo- 
logical institutions. 

From year to year, we try to vary the 
course of study, and add to it such new 
features as the wants of the times and 
those who attend seem to require and de- 
mand. ‘This year we have a number of 
good things to offer that will be an ad- 
vance on former years. We have added 
to our force of teachers Prof. A. H. 
Haines who has taken a thorough course 
in Biblical study. He will give a course 
of lectures on Church History which will 
be of great advantage to all Bible stu- 
dents. He also agrees to give a short 
course in New Testament Greek. To 
those who will take this course for the 
full four weeks he promises to give suffi- 
cient knowledge of the language to ena- 
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ble them to read it readily and also to use 
it in the critical study of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. This will be a grand 
opportunity for any who may wish to 
commence the study of New Testament 
Greek. It will give such a start as will 
enable them to use it at once in the study 
of the Scriptures from the original lan- 
guages, and also to continue the study at 
home. The Inductive System will be 
used, in which the New Testament Greek 
is used as the reading exercises. Can we 
not have a good class in this work? 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh has promised 
to give a course of lectures on the origin 
and history of our church, tracing it from 
its beginning in the, Pietistic movement in 
Germany. He has given this work dili- 
gent study and has had advantages in ob- 
taining valuable information pertaining 
to the early history of the church in 
America that no other member has had. 
We need not tell you that these lectures 
will be interesting and instructive, as all 
those who have heard him know, and can 
testify. If we had no other inducements 
to offer, this alone would be sufficient to 
justify any one in attending the whole 
term. | | 
Eld. T. IT. Myers, of Philadelphia, will 
have charge of the Sunday School 
work; and as he is thoroughly posted 
in the latest and best methods of work, 
all that can be desired along this line 
may be expected. 

Eid. I. D. Parker, of Indiana, will be 
with us and give a course of Doctrinal 
and Evangelical sermons. We need not 
speak of Eld. Parker’s ability to do this 
kind of work as he has a reputation as a 
theologian and evangelist throughout the 
churches. | : 

The other part of the Bible Term Pro- 
gram will consist in Old and New Testa- 
ment study, exegesis, homilitics, elo- 
cution, in connection with Scripture and 
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hymn reading, music, and any other 
work that may be desired along Biblical 
and educational lines. 

We conduct these Bible Terms as a 
matter of accommodation, and to obtain a 
higher standard of efficiency on the part 
of our church workers in all the different 
departments of Christian labor. ‘The 
teaching, preaching and the lectures will 
all be free of charge. ‘This is certainly 
very liberal, and yet we do it freely and 
gladly because we can feel that in doing 
so, we are working in a good cause. 
This is our part and we are trying to do 
it as well and as fully as we can. Your 
part is to come and enjoy the advantages 
we offer. And, considering the cause for 
which you are laboring, you can well af- 
ford to make some sacrifice to come and 
take this work. All who are in anyway 


interested in Bible work are invited to 


come. 

Every church can well afford to send, 
at least one of its ministers and pay the 
expenses. The church owes it to them, 
and it would more than get it back in ef- 
ficient service. Try it and see. Sunday 
Schools might do the same. If you ex- 
pect your church to prosper you must 
help to do it by encouraging those who 
have the work to do. 

Terms. For board, heated and furnish- 
ed rooms, a charge of $3.00 per week will 
be made, or $12.00 for the Term. A part of 
a week will be 60 cents per day. These 
charges are made to cover actual expen- 
ses, and are very low, considering the 
accommodations given. 

Those expecting to come should write 
as soon as convenient, so that ample pro- 
visions can be made for entertainment. 


Address, H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Cyrus Replogle, ’97, took enough time 
away from his school, in Bedford county, 
to visit his college home on October 30th 
and November rst. 


Regular work has been begun in the 
gymnasium, giving systematic physical 
culture to Juniata’s students. Mrs. Dr. 
Lyon has the class of girls, and Profs. 
Haines and McKenzie conduct the boys’ 
classes. 


One of the evidences of the substantial 
patronage which Juniata receives is the 
fact that very few of the this term’s stu- 
dents will drop out of their work at the 
holidays. 
be added a number of new ones. for the 
Winter term; and these with the special 
Bible students will make Juniata a busy 
and active place during the Winter 
months. | 


We were favored this month by a lec- 
ture on the preservation of the hair by 
Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh. ‘Those who have 
had the pleasure of listening to one of his 
little talks need no other notice than this. 
The doctor always gives us something in- 
teresting and of lasting profit, and his 
long and varied professional experience 
enables him to speak ex cathedra. We 


wish that Dr. Brumbaugh could find time. 


to visit us more often. 


The subject of Dr. M. G, Brumbaugh’s 
last talk to the college was ‘‘Ethical Cul- 
ture.’’ 
Ethics includes both Morality and Chris- 
tianity; and then in simple language he 
defined the more technical terms of the 
science. The final purpose of such cul- 
ture was said to be the direction of a 
knowing mind and heart into Christian 
living. Like all of the Doctor’s talks, 
this one contained much of the element 


To the present enrollment will © 


He first explained that the term. 
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of instruction, and was at the same time 
helpful and inspiring. 


The Visitor’s Register for . November 


gives the following names: Annie Ben- 


son, Eagle Foundry; Erwin S. Briggs, 
Newton Hamilton; W. A. Parsons, Or- 
bisonia; C. V. L. Diener, Petersburg; J. 
H. Swan, Mt. Union; S. J. Kenepp, Mill 
Creek; S. M. Gehrett, Grafton: Howard 
R. Myers, Altoona; F. A. Whittaker, 
Huntingdon; T. S. Martin, Cornpropsts 
Mills; Ruth Crownover, McAlevy’s Fort: 
George H. Richison, Dudley: Mary 
Meade Gilliland, Orbisonia; Esther 
Rhodes, Mt. Union; J. R. Wirt, McVey- 
town; H. D. Kensinger, Henrietta. 


A visit from Prof. F. H. Green, of 
West Chester, to his friend, the Vice 
President, is generally the occasion for a 
literary treat for the students of Juniata, 
and apart from the fact of an earlier con- 
nection with this institution, he is wel- 
comed here because of the helpful mes- 
sages Which he brings. On the morning 
after Thanksgiving Day Prof. Green con- 
ducted the chapel exercises, and for a 
chapel talk he gave us a valuable ‘“Arith- 
metic Lesson’’—a lesson extending from 
the field of mathematics into the realm of 
morals. At the request of the students 
the society program of the evening was 
postponed and Prof. Green took us in im- 
agination on ‘'A Literary Ramble around 
Boston.’’ Incidents happening about 
the homes of literary characters and inter- 
views with the poets themselves were 
vividly presented, and the evening closed 
with many expressions of appreciation for 
our guide to these interesting scenes. 


Dr. William Murray, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., one of the county institute instruc- 
tors, recently favored us with his pres- 
ence at chapel here and gave us a most 
inspiring address. In the course of his 
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remarks he congratulated the students 
upon the fact of their having such an ex- 
cellent place for mental growth and de- 
velopment not alone because of the facili- 
ties possessed by the college, but because 
of the beautiful natural surroundings. 
We were pleased to have him note how- 
ever, that the greatest charm of our col- 
lege lies not in its location, nor in its op- 
portunities for intellectual development, 
but in the fact that it is a Christian insti- 
tution. Dr. Murray is himself a univer- 
sity graduate and a gentleman of wide and 
varied experience in school work, and 
we value his words to us very highly. 
With it all he is a self-made man, and 
one statement he made especially strong 
was this: ‘‘you can become anything you 
want to become.’’ But he made it plain 
that each one should be sure his aim is a 
worthy one before he bends his life ener- 
gies toward it. The illustrations he gave 
us of young men who had succeeded un- 
der difficulties were helpful because they 
came from his own experience and can- 
not but prove incentive to more determin- 
ed effort on the part of our students. 
Come again, Doctor. 


Thanksgiving Day was kept as a holi- 
day at the college and was observed with 
appropriate exercises. A special service 
was held in the Chapel at nine o'clock in 
the morning. The program was largely 
informal, having been announced only 
the morning before by Prof. Swigart, who 
had charge of the meeting. After the 
usual devotional exercises, conducted by 
Hider H. B. Brumbaugh, the President’s 
proclamation was read by Prof. McKen- 
zie and the Governor’s proclamation by 
Dr. Lyon. The Wahneetah Society 
choir rendered a beautiful anthem, after 
which Miss Mary N. Quinter gave a short 
_ but interesting history of Thanksgiving 
Day in America. Prof. Haines then spoke 
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strongly against the abuses of the Day. 
The spirit of Thanksgiving was the sub- 
ject of Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh’s 
talk. His plea was for the expression of 
this spirit in a more general use of the 
much neglected words: ‘“Ihank you.” 
A male quartette furnished by the Orien- 
tal Society, preceded what was the most 
impressive part of the service—two min- 
utes of silent thankfulness for personal 
and individual blessings, followed by a 
repetition of the Lord’s prayer in concert. 
The concluding feature was a not un- 
common performance at chapel here but 
we have no doubt that when he distribu- 
ted the mail, Prof. Saylor made more 
than one heart thankful for a ‘letter from 
home.’’ The Thanksgiving dinner at 
the college is always an event of the year, 
and the menu this year included the 
many dishes appropriate to the season. 
The meal wasenlivened by a number of 
bright speeches and concluded with a 
hearty vote of ‘‘thanks.’’ Everyone was 
more than satisfied: and the afternoon 
passed very pleasantly in social en joy- 
ment tili the night curtains fell around 
what was a very pleasant Thanksgiving 
on College Hill. : 


RELIGIOUS 


| KENTON B. Moomaw, Correspondent. 


The leading question of the. religious 
world to-day, the missionary cause, is 
receiving much attention at the college 
this year. The general missionary spirit 
is kept up by the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary and Temperance Society, held 
every four weeks on Wednesday eve- 
ning. These meetings are of such a 
nature as to be instructive along mission- 
ary lines as to needs, and ways and 
means to meet them, The missionary 
spirit engendered and the inspiration 
gained from attending these meetings 
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must produce grand results:in the future. 
Our members are not only learning what 
_ is to be done and how do it, but are put- 
ing into practice their knowledge by 
embracing the opportunities of doing 
missionary work at home. A great deal 
of home work is being done. The young 
Christians have organized themselves 
into a band and have systematized the 
work. They go out and assist in Sab- 
bath School work among the people 
where help is needed and even organize 
and carry on the entire work if it is nec- 
essary. The jail is visited and services 
held with the inmates and Christian 
literature distributed among them. In 
addition to this a large number of 
preaching appointments are kept up in 
the surronnding country. ‘The benefit 
to the school flowing from the opera- 
tions of the holy zeal and consecrated 
energy working in her midst cannot be 
estimated. It awakens great expecta- 
tions for the future to see these forces at 
work among the workers of the next 
decade. | 

At our Missionary meeting, held on 
October 20th, Prof. Haines gave us a 


good talk on ‘‘ The Christian Law of 


Stewardship.’’ He first presented to our 
minds ina plain manner the importance 
of the missionary question compared with 
other questions which absorb the atten- 
tion of the world to-day, such as Tariff, 
Bimentallism, Self-government of Cities, 
etc. Each of these is important but 
are all insignificent when compared with 
the missionary cause in the light of the 
results of real benefit to the world. 
There can be no room for comparison 
between eternal and temporal things. 
The only consideration as to the extent 
to which we should go in promoting the 
God-ordained cause, is the limit of pow- 
ers and possibilities. The Christian 
Law of Stewardship was stated thus: 
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All our powers, property and income 
are intrusted to us to be used for God in 
Christian service of man. ‘‘’The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.’’ 
As to the nature and trend of all we do 
in this world, the christian religion 
would advise, ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.’’ If this principle should con- 
trol the vast business, social and political 
worlds, how orderly would be their pro- 
cesses and how helpful their results. 
God’s own resources controlled by God’s 
own minds and hearts in God’s own 
service would soon bring the world to 
Him. 

‘The important subject, the relation of 
the spiritual and the secular, was touched 
upon. The spiritual should vitalize and 
christianize the secular. Viewed from 
the Christian stand point there is no sec- 
ular, nothing separate and apart from 
God; there is no matter that is not a re- 
ligious matter. To shut God out of any 
of the affairs of men is atheism. On the 
other hand how precious and consoling 
to feel that God is in everything pertain- 
ing to our lives and that we are amen- 
able to him only for all we do. Possess- 
ing this truth in our hearts, and having 
our lives directed by the laws of love and 
truth, nothing but the deep and tranquil 
stream of eternal peace will flow through 
our souls. The soul anchored in the 
God-all-ness comprehending the relation 
between himself, his fellowman and his 


God, a God-oneness, is prepared to love 


and act as a wise steward in the realm of 
his God. | 
How far is one: justified in expending 
money for his own personal good and 
enjoyment? Shall the barest necessities 
only be allowed? Are we admonished 
and required to stint ourselves, to cut off 
all sources of social and material comfort 
and pleasure connected in any way with 
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our lives ? Does the Christian religion 
require of its followers the narrow, 
cramped and dwarfed life of the hermit? 
Or is the spirit of Christianity so all-em- 
bracing that it takes in and_ utilizes, 
christianizes, vitalizes and hallows all the 
forces of the world, moral intellectual and 
material? The Christian character is to 
be the most richly adorned of characters. 
Whatsoever will enlarge it and make it 
fuller and better is to be added to it. 
The meek shall inherit the earth. It is 
the soul’s privilege and duty to gather 
from every source the food and drink 
upon which it may feed and grow. ‘The 
spirit of Christianity is the true alchemic 
force of the world. No one is prepared 
to use and control the resources of the 
world until he does it by the law of 
God’s all-embracing love. None but 
those directed by the spirit of God knows 
how to use the things of God. 

Christianity is a controlling force 
rather than an excluding force; a con- 
verting power rather than a rejecting 
power; a regenerating agency rather 
than a benumbing force; a life-giving 
principle rather than a deadening influ- 
ence. So far from taking from man the 
privileges of the world, it demands the 
development of all of the earth’s resources 
and the refinement of the arts of life for 
his benefit. ‘Life is the finest of the 
arts,’’ and to reach its highest develop- 
ment it must extract the essence from all 
the arts pertaining to and affecting life. 
No privileges are too great for the child- 
ren of God. 


Culture and refinement and all human 


acquisitions are lifeless until vitalized by 
Christianity. All things should be looked 
upon as existing for Christ to be 
utilized by Christianity. ‘‘All things 
were made by Him.’’ 

The great problem for the ministry of 
to-day to solve is: ‘‘How to teach men of 
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wealth to use their wealth and property 
for Christ as his stewards.’? Men of 
wealth hold in their grasp the possibility 
of bringing the world to Christ and can 
begin their heaven-imposed task as soon 
as their minds are made willing. 

Rich men are not necessarily wicked 
men, but need simply to have their duty 
made plain to them. It isthe work of 
the ministry to teach men the intimate 
relation between their material and spirit- 
ual interests. The world should be 
taught that there is no matter but what 
is a religious matter. 

Man was not placed in the world to 
Save or serve himself alone, but it was 
meant that, while upon the billowy ocean 
of time, he should cling closely to the 
cross with one hand and rescue the 
perishing with the other. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


ORIENTAL 
M. E. REIFSNYDER, Correspondent. 


Dear Orientals, out in the battlefield 
of life, whatever your vocation or calling, 
we extend to you our best wishes for 
your success. ‘The dear old home on the 
Juniata still stands in its old familar 
place and around it cluster many pleas- 
ant associations. Your brothers and 
sisters here are making a humble but 
earnest effort to maintain, and raise high- 
er the standard which you raised in the 
days that came and have gone. We 
sincerely tender you our thanks as but a 
partial appreciation of what you have 
done for our welfare, and earnestly solicit 
an interest in your prayer and help for 
the success of our labors that we may 
leave to our successors a boon as pure 
and useful as that received by us. 

We submit you the public program 
for November 12, 1897. Music, The 
Beautiful City of God, by the choir: 
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Recitation, How we Hunted a Mouse, 
W. C. Detrick; Debate, Resolved, That 
music has more influence on humanity 
than oratory, Affirmative, Lloyd Hinkle 
Negative, Jos. Haines; Music, Star of the 
Evening; Essay, The Great Applaudit, 
M. E. Reifsnyder; Recitation, Nobody’s 
Child, Miss Gibson; Music, Vocal Solo, 
Mrs. Lyon; Topical Talk, J. J. Shaffer; 
Recitation, The Murderer, Ellis Eyer; 
reading of the Oriental Star by its 
editor, Miss Larkins. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
PART I, 
HE VEARS OF PREPARATION. 


I. Lntroductory. 
1. The Incarnation of the Word. 
2. The two genealogies. 
Il. The Annunciations. 
1. To Zacharias. 
2. To Mary. 
3. To Joseph. 
Ill. The Fulfiliments. 
1. The Birth of John. 
2. The Birth of Jesus. 
IV. The Infancy of Christ. 
1. Circumcision and Presentation in the 
Temple. 
2. Visit of the Magi and flight into 
Egypt. 
V. The Boyhood of Jesus. 
I, Jesus in the Temple and at Nazareth. 
2. The Silent Years. 
VI. The final Preparation of Jesus for his 
Ministry. 
1. The Mission of John the Baptist. 
2. The Baptism of Jesus. 
3 The Temptation of Jesus. 


LESSON 1. INTRODUCTORY. 
TEXT READINGS. 


The Incarnation of the Word. Jno. 1: 1-18. 
The two Genealogies. Math. 1: 1-18; Luke 3: 
23-38. 

General Observations.—The account of the 
Incarnation may be divided into three parts. 
1. The original being and offices of the Word. 
(vers. 1-5.) 2. The treatment of the God-re- 
vealing Word by men. (vers. 6-13.) 3. The 
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Incarnation of the Word by which God was 
most clearly revealed to men. (vers. 14-18.) 
John speaks with certainty of the original exis- 
tence of the Word (ver. 1,) where the Word 
was, (ver. 2) and of his agency in the creation 
of ali things (ver. 3.) Further the Being of 
whom the writer speaks in this paragraph is 
called ¢he Word, and from verse 14 the expres- 
sion is used to denote what Christ was in his 
higher nature, before his incarnation. Why 
the term Word is applied to his nature in its 
pre-incarnated state we are not told. The rea- 
son may probably be inferred from the text and 
we leave it as an open question. 
_ TEXTUAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Lhe Incarnation of the Word. (Jno. 1: 1-8.) 
—(1) The Word. See how this agrees with 
Gen. 1:3. Christ is called the Word because he 
expresses to us the mind of God. With God, 
and... God. The Son was distinct, yet not 
differing from God. (3) He was the active 
agent in creation. (4) lz Him was Life. Wife 
in the highest sense, Spiritual life. He impart- 
ed it to others and was his own possession. 
And the Life was the Light of Men. The 
manifestations of the life was a light in the 
time of the Patriarchs and of the Law and of 
the Prophets, and still more in the New Dispen- 
sation by his personal manifestations (9: 5) 
and afterwards by his historical presence (8: 
12; 12: 46) and yet more completely by his 
presence through the Spirit in the church. (5) 
And the darkness comprehended (apprehended) 
2é not; z. e. did not comprehend its true nature. 
(7) Came for a Witness, The chief end for 
which John the Baptist came is here expressed 
in a single word, ‘‘testimony’’ or witness. (8) 
Was not the light.—As some at first supposed 
(Luke 3:15.) (9) The True Light; i. e. the 
genuine, original Light and is used here in con- 
trast with the imperfect and borrowed light of 
John. Lighteth every Man, This may mean 
that some knowledge of God is given to every 
man by the Word. (11) His own. Because he 
made them. A/zs own received Him not. The 
chosen people of Israel. (9) He gave Power. 
That is, the ability under the renewing influence 
of the Spirit, to receive Christ and thereby be- 
come children of God. (10) Born of God. By 
a miraculous spiritual turth, 

The two Genealogies. Math. 1:1-18; Luke 3: 
23-38. Having reached the point where Jesus 
steps forth from the private sphere, fully pre- 
pared to enter on his work of salvation for the 
world, our author mentioning his age, goes on 
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to give his lineage. His motive in doing this 
was not the same as Matthew, who to prove 
Jesus the promised seed of Abraham, and son of 
David, traces his descent from the ancestor of 
the nation down, through the royal line to 
. Joseph, the commonly supposed father of Christ. 
Luke, from the desire rather to make his read- 
ers acquainted with the human derivation of 
Jesus from God, through the whole line of that 
humanity which he came to redeem, 
carries his parentage back to the first man, sa 
to his parentage, namely, to God.—Dr. Bliss 
Com. on Luke. For further investigation, see 
Andrew’s Life of Christ. Also ‘‘The Student’s 
Hand-book,”’ page 141. 

TEXT EXAMINATIONS. 

The Incarnation of the Word. 1. Why is 
Jesus called the Word? 2. How was the Son 
distinct and yet not differing from God? 3. 
How was Christ the light of men? 4. What 
word expresses the chief end of John the Bap- 
tist? 5. Howis the word Light used in verse 
g? 6. What reception did the Word receive? 
7. What blessings did it bring? 8. Explain the 
difference between the two genealogies and give 
reason for it. 9. What names does John give 
Jesus? 

THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 

1. How did Jesus manifest his glory as the 
only begotten Son of God? 2. How did John 
know that the being who was made flesh in the 
person of Jesus Christ, was the medium of divine 
revelation from the first? 3. In what way did the 
spirit of Truth impart a knowledge of divine 
things to the Apostles ? 

HOW to STUDY. 

I. Get the outline plainly before your mind; 
if possible memorize it. 

2. Read the text until you become very fami- 
liar with it. 

3. Memorize as much of it as possible. 

4. Note carefully the meaning of the words. 

5. Try to find out just what the spirit intend- 
ed to say by the words. The spirit’s meaning 
may be known (1) by a careful examination of 
the context and (2) by considering the times 
and circumstances under which any given pas- 
sage was written. You cannot interpret Scrip- 
ture in the light of the present time. 

6. Read the general observations. 

7. Note the Textual suggestions. These 
must necessarily be few, and in the main, we 
can only mark words, phrases and clauses, for 
special study. 

8. Get as many of the books suggested as aids 


Old Testament Study. 
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in study as you can and read carefully the re- 


ferences. 


g. Attend to the text examinations and 
themes for thought. 

NoTre—In the outline of the Life of Christ we 
propose to follow mainly, the one given by 
Brother C. E. Arnold. For exegetical study, 
there will be some departures from it, but we 
advise all who pursue this course of Study to get 
a copy of ‘‘Arnold’s Studies on the Life of 
Christ.””> Address, C. E. Arnold, McPerson, 
Kan.—Price 30 cents. . 

Another book almost indispensible in this 
Study, as well as the Old Testament Study is, J. 
I, Hurlbut’s Manual of Biblical Geography. 
This book may be ordered through us. We 
cannot give price now, but will do so in next No. 


of EcHo We will also have something further 
_ to say about books and how to get them. 


All who will enter upon this course of Study, 
and that of the Old Testament, which will be 
outlined in future Nos. of EcHo, will please 
write the undersigned, who will give instruc- 
tions as to examinations, &c., in New Testa- 
ment Study, and brother Amos Haines in the 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


INTRODUCTION, 


A study of the Old Testament is of primary 
importance for a proper understanding of the 
New Testament Scriptures. In fact the Christ- 
lan system cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the schoolmaster which leads to 
Christ. 

At no previous time in the history of the 


Christian Church has so much attention been 


given to Old Testament study as at the present. 
Moreover, for an intelligent study of the Bible, 
a proper historical basis is absolutely necessary. 
Something of the history of the Hebrew people 
and their surroundings must be known. We 
therefore submit a brief bibliography and a few 
preliminary questions, which we think sufficient 
for at least a month’s consideration by those 
who anticipate entering upon a course of Bible 
study to be pursued in the home. 

After these primary and preliminary questions 
have been considered, the book of Genesis or 
Prophecy will be taken up in order of the chief 
events of their respective narratives. 

May it be remembered however, that before 
a profitable study of the several books of the 
Bible can be pursued, or such subjects as pro- 
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phecy, law, psalmody, the exile and restoration, 
studied with any marked degree of satisfaction, 
something of the land and the people under 
consideration must be known. 

It will be understood that it is not necessary 
to have access to, or to study all the books men- 
tioned in the following list. Of course the 
greater the familiarity with the literature of a 
subject the more thorough will be the know- 
ledge of that subject. To gain the absolutely 
necessary preliminary knowledge two or three 
books as mentioned will be sufficient. Vol. 1 
of McCurdy and Smith’s Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land, would give a very fair pre- 
liminary knowledge. It would be well also to 
look at Edersheim. Other volumes might be 
added as the course continues. 

REFERENCE LITERATURE FOR OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY. 
I. Revised English Bible. 

Il. Oriental History. 

McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments. 3 vols. 

Ill. Hebrew History. 

Kittel, History of the Hebrews. 2 vols. 
Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish Church. 
Edersheim, Bible History. 7 vols. 
Blaikie, Manual of Bible History. 

IV. Geography. 


Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. 


Hulburt, Manual of Biblical Geography. 
V. Archaeology. — 
Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments. 
VI. Lntroduction. 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament. 
Robertson, The Old Testament and its 


Contents. 
Vil. Literature. 
Bartlett & Peters, Scriptures Hebrew 
and Christian. 3 vols. 
VII. Religion. 


Schultz, Old Testament Theologoy. 2 vols. 
Sayce, Origin and Growth of Religion, 
Hibbert Lectures. 


Smith, W. R., The Religion of the Se- 
mites, 


Robertson, The Early Religion of Israel. 
IX. Commentaries. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. 


The Bible Commentary. 
The Pulpit Commentary. 
The International Critical Commentary. 
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The Expositor’s Bible. 
X. Student's Chronological Chart of Biblical 
: F{istory, by Kent. 
PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 


1. The Bible a True Literature. 


a. What terms are in historical and 
common use to describe the Bible? 

6. How has a misconception arisen regard- 
ing its character? 


2. The range of Biblical Literature. 


a. Its classification into groups, viz: his- 
torical, prophetic, legal, poetic, philo- 
sophical, apocalyptic and epistolary. 
Give examples of each. 


3. What Place has Biblical Literature ? 


a. As related to other world literatures. 

6. As related to other Semetic literature. 

c. Give some statement of its distinctive 
religious tone. 

d. Of its thoroughly human character. 


4. Bible Histories. 


a. Extent and relative importance. 

6. Their resemblance and distinction from 
modern histories. 

c. What is their source of original infor- 
mation ? | 

d. Was the attainment of a true historical 
narrative gradual ? 

é€. Show that there is a distinction between 
a historical book and its contents, (1) 
in regard to date, (2) in regard to pur- 
pose. 


5. Lhe Hebrew People. 


a. What terms are historically applied to 
these people ? 

6. Meaning of term “Semitic.” 

c. Who were the Semitic nations ? 

d. Original home and place of settlement 
of the Northern Semites in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Aram and Canaan. 

€. How were the Hebrews related to these 
people? Advantages and disadvant- 
ages. 

6. The Land of the Hebrews. 

a. Its situation and extent. 

Its shape. Its relation to two great cen- 
tres of aggressive civilization. 

c. The physical features of this land. 

d. Its altitude, temperature, fertility and 


accessibility. 
e. What made it a fit home for the Hebrew 
_ people? 
7. History of the Semitic World to the Birth of 
the Hebrew People. 


a. Whatcan you say of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, architecture, commerce, art, 
literature, religion, daily life? 

6. How did all this influence the Hebrews? 

Amos H. HAINES. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Lecturer on Pedagogy. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice President, 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Pedagogy, History. 


WILLIAM J. SWIGART, 
Flocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAVLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


AMOS H. HAINES, 
Philosophy, Biblical Languages and History. 
FAYETTE A. McKENZIE, 
Modern Languages and English Literature. 
G. W. A. LYON, 

Latin and English. 

J. ALLAN MYERS, 

Natural Sciences. 

DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, Painting. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography. 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 
WILLIAM BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 
NELLIE McVEY, 
Instrumental Music. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 
BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


ELD. J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B, BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—Dec. 1, 1897, 
Reade 2) 4] 6 7] 8 | 10 7 102 


an | His | nvr } mre | waritatvermmmmmmse | dette 


FA.M.ITA ae TA.M.ITP. M./*P. M./2A. M, 


Winchester ........)...... oOl ..... Be BUl cide as lence 
Martinsburg.......]...... 8 15} 11 85} 38 17}.....01...... 
Hagerstown ....... 6 45) 9 00) 12 20] 4 05} 10 15) 7 
Greencastle........ 7 O07} 9 22) 12 42) 4 28] 10 37} 7 32 
Mercersburg ......]...... 8 80} 11 10] 8 30]......1...... 
Chambersburg..... 7 30} 9 45; 1 05] 5 00} 11 00] 8 15 
Waynesboro ...... 7 OOl...... 12 15] 4 OOj...0..f...... 
Shippensburg ..... 7 50} 10 05] 124) 5 20] 11 201 8 35 
Newville,....... ...{ 8 07} 10 23] 1.41) 5 838] 11 871 8 54 
Carlisle............ 8 261 10 45) 2 05) 6 02} 12 00; 9 17 
Mechanicsburg....| 8 45] 11 06] 2 27] 6 25) 12 23] 9 
Dillsburg..........J......f.,....] 1 40] 5 10)......1...... 
Arrive— 
Harrisburg......... 9 00] 11 25) 2% 45] 6 45} 12 45] 10 00 
Arrive— PM{|PMIiIP M|/PM;{;AMIPM 
Philadelphia ...... 11 48} 38 00] 5 47} 10 20] 4 30] 12 50 
New York......... 2 13] 5 53} 8 23! 8 58] 7 33] 8 33 
Baltimore.......... 12 40} 311} 600) 9 45) 6 20] 12 40 


PM}PMIP M}/PM/]AMIPM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.05 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 
3.45 p. m., 9.10 p. m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a.: 
m., 7.29a.m., 939 a.m., 12.45p.m., 4.10 p. m., 5.35 p. 
m. and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg, 
to let off passengers. 

Train No. 10 runs daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. éTrain No. 102 Sunday only. *Daily. 

tDaily except Sunday. 


nh | AS | i | | Nei | memento 


Leave— ....] PM 


AM |]AM]amM/|PM|am 

Baltimore ......... 11 50} 4 55) 8 50] 12 00] 4 49] 4 35 
New York......... 7 40) 12 O5)...... 8 50) 1 50} 12 05 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20; 4 30] 8 30] 12 25) 24 35} 4 30 

TAMITAM|fAM|tPM]*PM | Zam 
Harrisburg........ 5 00; 7 55} 11 45} 3 50) 7 55] 8 00 
DUNISDULE ce iwsendlevee ss [ued ees 12 40) 4 33)......4...... 
Mechanicsburg....} 5 19] 8 12] 12 05] 412) 8 141 8 20 
OF: Ua b ) | a 5 40; 8 86) 12 80; 4 35) 8 838) 8 43 
Newville...........] 604) 8 59] 12 52] 5 00! 8 52 08 
Shippensburg......| 6 23} 9161 111! 5181 9101 9 27 
Waynesboro .......)...... 10 37; 210} 6 16}......4...... 
Chambersburg..... 6 48) 9 35) 1 38] 5 40! 9 28) 9 47 
Mercersburg....... 8 10) 10 30)...... gto, 1] ements (are epee 
Greencastle........} 7 10} 10 02) 200} 6 04] 9 49] loll 
Hagerstown ....... 7 82) 10 25! 2 25! 6 271 10 10} 10 385 
Martinsburge....... 8 24, 11 15}...... y et ||) Deere | eee 

Arrive— 

Winchester......... 9 10} 12 35]...... 100 caatex Weuenes 


AMitPM™M™jP™M 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.25 p. m., 6.25 p. m. and 10.55 p. Ms, 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at8.22a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

No. 9 runs daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

2No. 103 Sunday only. *Daily. +Daily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p. m. 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadeiphia on trains 4 and 7. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 


was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the heating plant, and Library. The continual 
growth of the college has made necessary the new building which is now in 
course of erection. A very important part of this new structure will be the 
dining room, 40x75 feet, a large, airy room with open fire place, and whose 
windows will command a view of the town below and the surrounding moun- 
tains. Above the dining room will be two stories of ladies’ dormitories of 
modern equipment. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes 
of the institution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories 
and library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. 


FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. Especially this year has the Faculty 
been strengthened with a view of making every department represent a high 
standard of method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart- 


AIM. 


ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Seminary and Classical. 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis- 
tinctive field of work. ‘The Classical course is receiving special attention and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 


cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 


ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 
The Winter Term of 12 weeks begins Monday, January 3, 1808. 
The Special Bible Term of 4 weeks begins Monday, January 17, 1898. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
HUNTINGDON, Pa, 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, = PA, 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 


We can get you any book published at pub- 
lishers’ price. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 
j. C. Hazlett, R. J. Mattern, j. R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 


Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


HAZLETT BROS., 


Clothiers aod Furnishers, 


Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 
404 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


CURTIS G. WARFEL, 


The Fashionable T'ATLOR, 


Guarantees to Please. 
Opposite Post Office, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


J. L. WESTBROOK, 


Manufacturer of 


Westhrook’s Famous [te Crean, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


BLACK & CO., 
Druggists and Stationers, 


Cor. above P. 0. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DRUGS, MEDICINES AND CHEMICALS. 


Brushes, Combs, Soaps and Perfumes. 
Prescriptions filled accurately. 
Re Also, have 


FINE STATIONARY AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


A News Counter, too, filled with all the latest Maga= 
zines and Fashion Journals. 


ice Cream Soda, in season, and a cozy 
parlor to enjoy it. 


MULLIN & MULLIN, 


Dealers in 





DRY GOCDS, NOTIONS, 
SHOZS, GROCERIES, 
CASH ONLY, 


Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Have your Clothes made by 
BALD WIN y ‘the Laiior.’”’ 


Suits Start at $15.00. 
5th St., Above P. O., Huntingdon, Pa. 





JNO. A. PORT. J. H.. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


_ DEALERS IN | 
Fresh and Cured Meats, 
One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
GEO. W. BLACK, 
Repairs 


Waicnes, Clocks, Jewelry, Spectacles, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &c., 


Promptly, at low prices. 


41214 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Visit DOC, SWIVEL'S 
New Shaving Parlor, 


_ OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, 
Laundry Agency Connected, 


Cut Flowers furnished for any occasion. 


M. L. SUMMERS, 
FANCW GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, ETC. 
Corner 5thand Penn Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
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BUSINESS MANAGER, 
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ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER, 
ARCHIE T. KOCHENDARFER. 








The Juniata Ecuo is published monthly, ex- 
cept in August and September. 

Subscription price (ten numbers), 50 cents. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. 

Entered at the Post Office at Huntingdon, Pa., 
for transmission through the mails at second 
class rates. 
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Close of Volume 


This issue closes volume six of JUNIATA 
EcHo; and, in reviewing the objects that 
we attempted to accomplish through its 
help, and failed in attaining, we might 
have some reason for discouragement; 
but, these failures were not for any lack 
of proper zeal in the work, on our part, 
nor for want of a just appreciation of the 
noble character of the objects sought to 
be attained, and the far-reaching nature 
of the measures we advocated; but what- 
ever failures there were, arose from our 
failing to so impress our readers with the 
magnitude of these things, as to impel 
them to enter into our plans in a helpful 
way, and render the aid that was needed 
for their successful accomplishment. 

On the other hand we have reason to 
“thank God and take courage;’’ for, 
when we contemplate the character of the 


“work done by the Ecuo in its efforts to 


raise a standard of excellence in learning 
among us, in promoting the noble work 
of Juniata College, the institution for 
which it stands as an exponent if not as 
sponsor, we feel that very much has been 
accomplished and that the work has been 
well done. There is no spirit of self- 
satisfaction in this, but a feeling that 
when the work has been overwhelming in 


its magnitude, and while others might 


have been discouraged we kept the prow 
facing the tide and so have been able to 
reach a fair measure of success. 

We have come up to a point where we 
can revert with a just and laudable pride 
to the work that has been done. Its so- 
lidity is such that it cannot be questioned. 
Building after building has been erected, 
department after department has been 


_ added, equipments have been multiplied, 


influence has been broadened, and a status 
has been attained that admits of no ques- 
tion, and a permanency that is beyond 
the fear of disaster. All this has been at- 
tained by hard work, humble submission 
and trust in God. 


Bible Readings 


The course of readings of the Scrip- 
tures recommended to be followed: by the 
‘‘Bible Reading and Prayer Alliance,’’ 
and which is pursued by the members of 
the Church at Huntingdon, commences 
with St. John’s Gospel; the first chapter 
to be read January first, 1898, and so 
continue with parallel dates and chapters 
until that gospel is finished: then, on 
January 22nd, Acts first, one chapter each 
day until the Acts are finished. ‘Then 
follows Romans, first and second Corin- 
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thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, first and second ‘Thes- 
salonians, first and second ‘Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, Revelations, 
which will be finished on the 20th day of 
-June. Then follow Job, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Songs of Solomon, 
Isaiah, Zechariah, which will be finished 
on December 30th, and the 17th chapter of 
John’s Gospel repeated will fill the year. 
_ This course aims to cover the principal 
part of the New Testament every year, 
always including one or two of the four 
Gospels, and the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment every five years. ‘This course of 
‘‘Readings’’ has been followed in the edi- 
tor’s family for eleven years, to the joy 
and satisfaction of every member of the 
family. | 

The subjects for the weekly prayer 
meetings in the College Chapel, are se- 
lected along this same line of ‘‘Readings,”’ 


and as a calendar of the subjects is fur-_ 


nished to the members, and those who de- 
sire to attend, each one can know what 
the subject for any particular meeting 
will be, in advance, and so prepare the 
lesson. This also has the advantage of 
covering a wider range of subjects during 
the year than would be likely to be se- 
lected, were the lessons taken largely 
from any one class of books of the Scrip- 
tures. 

We commend this plan for general 


Bible reading to all our readers, and be- 


lieve it would prove profitable to all 
Christian people; and we wish here to im- 
press the truth, that, as The Word is the 
Life the daily reading of the ‘‘Word of 
Life’’ is essential to holy living, and the 
maintaining of the life in Christ. 


Institute Instructors 


Successful Institute Instructors are not 
very numerous. This has been demon- 
strated in the case of Prof. M. G. Brum- 
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baugh whose success has been such. that 
engagements have been sought one and 
even two years in advance, most of which 
had to be declined on account of their 
great numbers and the want of time and 
physical ability of the professor to meet 
the engagements. We had wished that 
some one among us might become inspir- 
ed with the genius of this over-worked 
teacher, lecturer and preacher, and we 
are glad to say that our wish has great 
prospects of being gratified through the 
promise as a teacher, and public speaker 
of Charles C. Ellis, of the class of 1890, 
who has become a very acceptable In- 
stitute lecturer and instructor. Wherever 
he speaks and whenever he speaks, he is 
certain of having the admiring attention 
of all who hear him, and any place where 
he is known he will draw a full house. 
His popularity has become almost marve- 
lous, and every degree of it is deserved. 
His talks and sermons always abound in 
the most beautiful imagery to impress the 
truth he is presenting; and this, with his 
abundant resources of talent and lan- 
guage, and earnest mannerism make him 
an exceptionably acceptable speaker and 
instructor. 
DANTE. 


Reference Books:— 
Mrs. Oliphant, Dahfte, in Makers of Florence. 
M. F. Rossetti, A Shadow of Dante. 
James Russell Lowell, Dante. 
Chas, Eliot Norton, Prose Translation of Dante. 


Dante, the father of Italian Literature, 
was born at Florence in the year 1265. 
He belonged to the noble family of Alig- 
hieri, which was attached to the party of 
the Guelphs, who maintained the power 
of the church in national affairs, in oppo- 
sition to the Imperialists or Ghibellines. 

Dante was a boy of ten when his father 
died, but his mother took great pains 
with his education. Under tutors he re- 
ceived a classical training as well as the 
accomplishments suitable to his station. 
His education was continued at the Uni- 
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versities of Padau, Bologna, and Paris, 
and when he made his appearance in pub- 
lic it was as a high-bred man of the world 
as well as an accomplished scholar. 

‘But before Dante was a student he had 
become a lover.: It is this character 
which most influenced his life and finds 
expression ‘in his writings. 

A May day gathering at the house of 
a neighbor brought him into the presence 
of Beatrice Falco, who awakened in the 
heart of the nine year old boy a love 
which never departed from him. Boccac- 
cio describes Beatrice as she appeared 
that day, ‘‘gay and beautiful in her 
childish fashion, and in her behavior 
very gentle and agreeable; with habits 
and language more serious and modest 
than her age warranted; and besides with 
features so delicate and so beautifully 
formed, and full of so much candid love- 
-liness, that many thought her almost an 
angel.’’ But the story of this meeting is 
told by another rare. historian—Dante 
himself. ‘‘At that moment I say most 
- truly that the spirit of life, which hath 
its dwelling in the secretest chamber of 
the heart, began to tremble so violently 
that the least pulses of my body shook 
therewith; and in trembling it said these 
words—‘Behold a divinity more strong 
than. myself, which is come to rule over 
me!’ From that time love ruled my 
‘soul, which was early espoused to him, 
and began to take such security of sway 
over me by the strength which was given 

to him by my imagination that it was ne- 
cessary for me to do completely all his 
‘pleasure.’”’ This love of a strange young 
poet forms at once the varying inspiration 
of his life and one of the wonders of 
literature. | 

Mrs. Oliphant divides Dante’s life into 
three periods: his youth, his public life, 
‘and ‘his exile. These periods may be 
- further marked as the times of early love, 
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of Beatrice forgotten, of Beatrice restored 
a visiolary presence. 

The first period extends from 1290, 
and finds its expression in the lengthly 
poem—Vita Nuova—the New Life. The 
work .is a dreamlike, sad presentation of 
his love vision. A new existence is re- 


vealed to him by love, and the Vita 


Nuova is the expression of this new, 
sweet life. It was nine years, a mystic- 
al period, from the time of the love 
awakening till he first spoke to her. But 
in the meantime he wrote of love, pure 
and elevated above all fleshly passion. 
The work is melancholy, but fervid’ with 
the spirit of the troubadours. Mrs. Oli- 
phant says the poem is as ‘‘fantastic as a 
novel of Boccaccio, but spotless as a 
dream of heaven.’’ War called him away 
from his absorbing passion and in 1289 
he fought in the battle of Campaldino. 
In the Summer of 1290, the year after 
Campaldino, Beatrice died. In the poem 
there is a broken line, a change in the 
style and language. Reason seemed gone, 
and he began to babble in words, “now 
full of true sentiment, now betraying the 


artificial feeling of the troubadour age. 


Finally he turned to religion for congo- 
lation and the record of the Vita Nuova 
ends as follows: ‘“Ihen there appeared 
to me a wonderful vision; in which I saw 
things which made me resolve not to 
speak more of this blessed one, until the 
time should come when I could speak of 
her more worthily. And to arrive at 
this I study as much as I can, as she 


truly knows; so that if it pleaseth Him 


by whom all things live that my life 
should continue for a time, I hope to say 
of her that which has not been spoken of 
any one. And after, may it please Him 
who is the Lord of courtesy that my soul 
may see the glory of my lady, that bless- 
ed Beatrice who gloriously beholds His 
face which is blest through all the ages, 
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Praise to God.’’ Below the visionary life 
of this period there seems to have been a 
rougher and more vulgar life, marked 
perhaps by youthful dissipations. Short- 
ly after the death of Beatrice he ‘was 
strongly attracted towards an unmarried 
lady described ‘‘as gazing at him through 
a window and touching his feelings first 
by her evident sympathy in his grief, af- 
ter her personal qualities.’’ Some say this 
was Gemma whom he married in 1293 as 
a faithful house-wife, who was satisfied 
with a secondary affection. She lived 
with him for seven years till he was sepa- 
rated by events to which his public ca- 
reer was now leading him. In the year 
of their marriage there was: an uprising 
against the nobles resulting in their dis- 
franchisement. In the tumult resulting 
from this conflict Dante abandoned his 
dream of life and appeared in public. He 
saw the injustice of the popular move- 
ment. He enrolled in the register of doc- 
tors and apothecaries and so gained the 
rights granted only to tradesmen. 
Boccaccio says the care of a family 
drew Dante to that of the republic, and 
thereafter he gave himself to the business 
of government. He became a central 
figure in the state, serving the embassies 
to different states and to the Pope more 
than once, and directing things at home 
according to his will. At Easter in the year 
1300 he went to Rome with a friend, both 
being devout Catholics. The special de- 


votions at this occasion and the magnifi- 


cence of the ceremonie attending this holy 
day at the close of the century awakened 
high impulses and recalled the closing 
vow of the Vita Nuova—to say of Beat- 
rice that which was never said of any 
woman. ‘The common life, busy with 
contentions at home and arguments with 
kings abroad was so contrary to his real 
nature, yet he returned to Florence and 
busied himself with the strife of the Neri 
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and Bianchi. In June of the year 1300 
he was made a Prior of the city for two 
months and with this added power grant- 
ed to him he banished the heads of both 
factions. ‘The strife had become tiresome © 
to him and he aimed to settle it perma- 
nently. In 1301 he was appointed on an 
embassy to the Pope, and the occasion re- 
vealed at once the egotism and power of - 
the political leader. ‘‘He had a great 
opinion of himself, nor did he ever under- 
rate his own public importance, as ap- 
pears very notably in this incident among 
others. When he and his party were at 
the head of the republic, those who were 
on the losing side made an appeal to Pope 
Boniface to send a brother or cousin of 
King Philip of France, who named 
Charles to regulate the state of the city. 
In order to consider this, a council was 
called of the chief members of the ruling 
party and Dante with them. And, 
among other things, they resolved to send 
an embassy to the Pope to oppose the 
coming of said Charles, or to arrange 
that he could come with a friendly mean- 
ing towards their party. And when they 
came to deliberate who should be the 
head of this embassy, it was proposed by 
all that it should be Dante. When he 
heard this, Dante, almost beside himself, 
said: ‘If I go, who will stay ?>—if I stay, 
who will go?’ as if he alone were the man 
of worth among them who gave weight 
to the others. These words were heard 
and remembered.’’ Nevertheless he went 
to Rome where he remained, either de- 
tained by the Pope or because tired of the 
strife at home. Fora year anarchy and 
the enemies of order held sway and his 
own party suffered, but he offered no 
help. So it is little wonder that the re- 
volution, which soon followed banished 
him. In January of 1302 he was con- 
demned to pay a fine for charge of dis- 
honesty in office. In March the sentence 
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was passed upon him that he should be 
killed if found in the state of Florence. 
So the princely ambassador to foreign 
courts, the influential patriot at home 
dropped out of the ranks of public service 
and became an exile, but again, Dante, 
the poet. The revolution at Florence 
merely expressed a change in his heart. 
' He was caught by an unseen hand, called 
by a voice unheard by others. He turned 
back to the dreamy, poetic life of his 
youth. So we are prepared for the open- 
ing words of the Divine Comedy: ‘‘Mid- 
way upon the road of our life I found 


myself within a dark wood, for the. 


right way had been missed.’’ And so the 
finding of the right road came with exile, 
wandering for nineteen years from court 
to court in hunger, dependence, despair, 
yet always walking in the path which his 
early love had disclosed. He wrote: 
‘Through almost all parts of Italy, a 
wanderer, well-nigh a beggar, I have 
gone, showing against my will the wound 
of fortune.’’ | 

In the Divine Comedy the main char- 
acters. are Virgiland Beatrice. Virgil, as 
the poet’s guide through the lower world, 
typifies Reason, but as Reason cannot be 
trusted without divine Grace, the inter- 
ventention of Beatrice was necessary,— 
Beatrice, as Miss Rossetti expresses it, 
‘*to the Intellect a light, to the Affections 
a compass and a balance, a sceptre over 
the Will.’’ These are not mere types in 
the poem but the personality of the char- 
acters distinguishes the Divine Comedy 
from the other great allegory—Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Beyond the beauty of the transfigured 
Beatrice is the truthfulness of this auto- 
biography of a human soul. The marvel 
of the poem is that Dante made it wholly 
out of himself, that the interest in him 
whose universe was Florence, should be- 
‘come universal. 
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The significance of Dante’s life and 
work is expressed most beautifully by 
Chas. Eliot Norton: ‘‘He had had the 
experience of a man on earth. He had 
been lured by false objects of desire from 
the pursuit of the true good. But divine 
Grace, in the form of Beatrice, who had 
of old on earth led him aright, now inter- 
vened and sent to his aid Virgil, who, as 
a type of Human Reason, should bring 
him safe through Hell, and showing him 
the eternal consequences of sin, and then 
should conduct him, penitent, up the 
height of Purgatory, till on its summit, 
in the Harthly Paradise, Beatrice should 
appear once more to him. ‘Thence she, 
as the type of that knowledge through 
which comes the love of God, should lead 
him, through the Heavens up to Empy- 
rean, to the consummation of his cause 
in the actual vision of God.’’ | 


“JERRY” 


NOTE.—Written by the late Prof. Jacob M. Zuck in 


1877 or 1875. 


They remind me of Jerry. We see 
evidences of progress on almost every 
hand. I mean in the Church—in the 
Brotherhood. Hundreds of Sabbath 
Schools have been organized and are do- 
ing a good work. The missionary move- 
ment has awakened a great deal of sym- 
pathy and much substantial support, 
compared with what the Church was do- 
ing in this respect some years ago. Great 
progress has been made in educational 
matters within a very few years. We 
have one good school on a firm basis and 
in good working order, and another will 
soon be established. But a certain class 
of would-be reformers shut their eyes to 
ali these evidences of progress and im- 
provement; and, because things do not 
move at a break-neck speed, gravely af- 
firm that no progress whatever is being 
made—that so many dead weights cl 2? 
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the wheels that the car of progress is 
brought to a stand-still. They are for 
unloading the dead weights, or, at least, 
for packing them all into a few of the 
rear cars, switching them off on some sid- 
ing while they, the reformers, will steam 
ahead on the fast line, drawn by an en- 
gine labelled ProGREss! With them the 
problem of reform is solved by the rule 
of division—whether Jong or short will de- 
pend somewhat upon circumstances. The 
result they reach is a Church rent by 
faction and discord, the grief of saints 
and the scoff of sinners. Progress they 
want, and progress they will have, no 
matter what the cost, or how little it will 
be worth after they get it. Their motto 
is ‘‘Go or Break.’’? Again I say they re- 
mind me of Jerry. But who was Jerry? 
Well, he was nobody. He was only a 
well built, beautiful bay horse which my 
father owned some yedrs ago. He had 
his own notion about things. One of 
these notions seemed to be unless things 
could go with a rush they might as well 
stand still. With him it was go or break, 
and sometimes it went and sometimes it 
broke, but occassionally it did neither and 
then Jerry was of all horses most misera- 
ble. In the wagon, he would only pull 
by fits and starts, now holding back and 
now rushing ahead. In the plow, he 
would run around the lead horse and jerk 
the plow out of the furrow and the plow- 
man almost out of his boots. ‘To vary 
the monotony, he would once in awhile 
kick out of the traces and occassionally 
he would rear on his hind legs, stand up- 
right, paw the air, and shake his mane at 
a furious rate. Methinks I can see him 
yet as I used to see him in one of those 
capers. He tried to rear even when used 
as a saddle horse, and on one occasion 
when we were hauling home a load of 
fodder my father suddenly found himself 
transferred from Jerry’s back to the wag- 
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on tongue, and from that to the road- 
bed. ‘The wagon passed over him safely, 
for which he felt thankful, and perhaps 
also felt a little more like heeding the en- 
treaties of mother and the rest. of us, to 
dispose of Jerry before something awful 
would happen. At length a drover came 
along and the fractious steed was permit- 
ted to go in search of pasture new. I~ 
presume he is dead now, but when I see 
the way some men behave I am inclined 
to think that his spirit still lives. If I 
were a believer in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, the mystery 
would be solved. I would simply say 
that Jerry’s soul goes marching on—on— 
on—by fits and starts as of yore. Jerry 
was none of your steady, hard-working © 
horses which know nothing but a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. 
He was in for jerking things along or for 
leaving them behind, just as some of our 
modern reformers want to do. Hence it 


is that they remind me of Jerry, and Jerry 


reminds me of them. He enjoyed good 
living as much as any other horse, but he 
was not very particular whether he earn- 
ed it or not, and that is about the way it 
is with some of our reformers, even in the 
Christian Church. We have some good, 
patient, persistent workers in the Church 
who are willing to plant the. seed, foster 
the young plants, wait hopefully and 
prayerfully for the early and latter rains 
and for the time of harvest, but these go- 
a-head boasters of great things belong to 
a different tribe. ‘The man who will be- 
gin an enterprise in an humble way and 
patiently tug and toil year after year to 
build it up, must be, in their estimation, 
a very ordinary man indeed. ‘They have 
no patience with such patience. Like 
Jerry, they would kick out. of the traces 
before the work is half done if it must be 
done in the commonplace way. ‘They 
would like to see the educational field 


~ commercial life. 
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thoroughly tilled, but they are not willing 
to turn over furrow after furrow in the 
ordinary way. ‘They must have a one 
hundred thousand dollar steam plow or 
nothing. If they chose to turn their at- 
tention to the Missionary cause, the ene- 
my’s camp must be taken by storm or the 
victory won’t be worth talking about and 
will not reflect any more honor on the 
great generals and captains than an ordi- 
nary private ought to have. Honor is a 
great thing—perhaps the only thing great 
enough to give in exchange for the soul 
—the soul that pants after it as the hart 
does after the water-brooks. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS | 


We were all glad to see Doctor M. G. 
Brumbaugh on December the 6th. 


Anna Laughlin will become a member 
of the class of ’99; and her sister will en- 
ter the course at the same time. Miss 
Anna is teaching now. 


Iva Markley, known to many of the 
students of ’95 and ’97, hopes to be with 
us in the Spring, but is sure to see the 
Commencement of ’98. 


Professor Heckman stopped to see the 
college and the friends on his way from 
Philadelphia to his home in Ohio, where 
the Christmas vacation was spent. 


Professor Snavely is working faithfully 
among his book-keepers and bankers, 
preparing them for the active duties of 
Drop in to see him. 


John Burget, ’97, once and now again 
a teacher of Blair county, spent a Satur- 
day with us in the beginning of the 
month. Come again, John; we enjoy 
the faces of old friends. 


Saturday evening’s chapel exercise has 
often made us happy with its special mes- 
sages of comfort and its songs of spiritual 
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gladness; but its attraction was more than 
doubly emphasized by the presence of | 
Professor Unseld, who visited our Profes- 
sor Beery early in December and sang at 
the week’s-end meeting. 


They stay away a long time sometimes; 
but the drawing power is irresistable, like 
Mecca to the Moslem, and one by one the 
students of the old school and the stu- 
dents of the new school come back to the 
place made historic by them and rejoice 
in the prosperity of their old college 
home. IL. H. Brumbaugh, ’84, made 
himself happy, and all who met him, by 
paying a short visit to his Alma Mater on 
December 7th. 


The twenty-second day of December 
’97. marks the time of a ceremony the 
news of which will be of great interest to 
the Juniata circle. On that day Miss 
Christie Reichard and Mr. Alvin C. 
Beachley were united in marriage at the 
home of the bride’s parents, in Hagers- 
town, Elder W. S. Reichard officiating. 
Quite a large number of friends were pre- 


“sent, and the gifts were exceptionally 


numerous, beautiful and useful. The 
ECHO voices the sentiment of many of its 
readers in extending most cordial good 


wishes. 


Of course the future historian of Juniata 
will be called upon to chronicle the names 
and deeds of many worthy sons of the 
school; and we doubt not that the biogra- 
phers of the world at large will mark 
some from our ranks for the scroll of 
fame. For instance, those boys who have 
gone out from us to the Southland, how 
they do is inspiring. Lecturers, editors, 
principals, institute instructors, presi- 
dents of teachers’ associations; and au- 
thors of books! The latest is a work en- 
titled ‘‘Outlines and Hints on ‘Teaching 
Primary Reading,’’ by J. E. Keeney, 
"82, ; | 
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‘‘Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,’’ and we rejoice in the shadow, es- 
pecially in this instance; for it isa shadow 
in which there is no darkness at all: it is 
light, light for the chapel, new light, 
electric light, and, as Professor J. H. B. 
said when with a broad smile he proposed 
it to the school, ‘“‘plenty of light.’’ We 
are all expectation in the prospect of this 
new and assured boon to tired eyes, tired 
by the glare of the old hanging radiators 
that have provoked us so long. 


William Hanawalt, commonly known 
amoug Juniatians as ‘‘Will,’’ preached 
one of his enthusiastic sermons to the 
morning congregation in College Chapel 
at the mid-month meeting. How time 
does change things! It is grand to see 
those who once mingled with the stu- 
dents in all the activity of social and liter- 
ary circles, now standing for Christ upon 
the same platform from which they were 
wont to sing college songs or to debate 
public questions, now teaching the people 
the truths of God and inspiring them to 
more noble living. 


‘Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Alumni Association,’’ stamped upon the 
title page of a very clearly printed and 
neatly bound little pamphlet, now attracts 
our notice as we write. Another evidence 
of growth, another step toward perfec- 
tion! We who are alumni should wel- 
come these leaves of law, and with their 
contents we ought to become familiar; for 
in a perusal of these articles we are re- 
minded of the greatness of their purport, 
and of the strikingly beautiful obje@ for 
which the association has its existence. 
To those who are not alumni of Juniata, 
but would be, this word: come, and we 
will meet you. — 


If ever class spirit burst forth in beau- 
tiful expression it did so that time when 
the Seniors of ’97 decided to issue a book 
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containing the proceedings of their Com- 
mencement occasion; and if ever commit- 
tee was faithful to a task imposed upon 
them by fellow-students, the compilers of 
this souvenir volume deserve that distinc- 
tion. Loyalty to one’s own class forbids 
the use of exclusive superlatives, but in- 
deed the alumni of all classes should be 
proud of the brothers and sisters of ’97. 
The work contains the commencement 
orations, together with the exercises of 
class-day, making in alla very neat and 
interesting volume. At first the intention 
was only to provide every member of the 
class with a copy, but the demand from 
friends was so great that a larger number 
has been published. We are not adver- 
tising; but it would do everyone good to 
read this latest addition to the memoirs 
of Juniata. 


RELIGIOUS 


KENTON B. Moomaw, Correspondent. 


November 28th, being set apart for tem- 
perance work by the churches, the sub-. 
ject was given full attention at Juniata. 
Hider H. B. Brumbaugh conducted the 
services at 10:30 A. M. in which, by re- 
ferences to the Minutes of the Church 
Councils, he showed that the Brethren 
church early in its history took a firm 
stand against intemperance. It has not 
only prohibited its adherents from using 
intoxicants but has forbidden them to 
manufacture or sell, or even labor for 
others in the manufacture or sale of them. 
The sentiment of the church is also 
against selling grain to  destilleries. 
The church is against every movement 
that tends to increase intemperance and 
is in sympathy with every measure that 
will do away with it. , 

The hour for evening services was 
given to a discussion of the different 
phases of the temperance question, by 
eight persons. A synopsis of their talks 
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is given below. The subject was open- 
ed by K. B. Moomaw defining intemper- 
ance. He said: ‘“The early temperance 
societies considered intemperance to be 
excessive indulgence in intoxicants. At 
the present day any use, whatever, of in- 
toxicants as a beverage is considered in- 
temperance. This is a restricted mean- 
_ ing of the term, and any one who goes 
no farther than to restri& or even pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicants alone, will do 
little towards making a temperance peo- 
ple. Intemperance is excess along any 
line of action or indulgence. Over indul- 
gence of any kind is intemperance. 
There is only a difference in degree. The 
lesser indulgences lead to the greater. 
Temperance is a rational self-control. It 
is total abstinence from things harmful, 
and a happy medium of indulgence in all 
allowable things. No one is secure 


__--figainst the worst forms of intemperance 


who does not have the principle of uni- 
versal temperance to guide all of his con- 
duct.”’ 

J. L. Bowman then spoke on ‘‘The 
Cost of the Liquor Traffic’ as follows: 
_ “The cost of the liquor traffic cannot all 
be counted in dollars and cents. You 
must add to this the loss of virtue, 
womanhood, and manhood. Over one 
billion dollars are spent in the drink traf- 
fic in one year in the United States alone. 
Two hundred thousand saloons are open 
to allure our young people to destruction. 
These cursed saloons are sapping the 
very life blood of our American republic. 
They compose the greatest factor in the 
production of crime, pauperism, orphan- 
hood, disease, and insanity. If all the 
colleges and universities in America were 
to be destroyed, the drink bill in one year 
could replace them.”’ | 

L. M. Keim speaking of the ‘‘Effects 
on Government,’’ presented six indi&- 
ments: ° 


will do so again.’ 
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‘““I.—It corrupts government, by op- 
posing the enactment of good laws, and by _ 
preventing their enforcement. 

“II.—It undermines government by 
destroying the home and manhood of 
its citizens, and thus corrupting its 
voters. | 

“TII.—It defies good government. 
When opposed, the rumseller says, ‘Mon- 
ey has helped me through before and it 


“IV.—It causes crime. It is responsi- 
ble for at least 70 per cent of our crimi- 
nals. 

‘‘V.—The license system makes the 
government a partner in iniquity. | 

‘““VI.—It will bring the wrath of God 


upon our nation.’’ 7 


“Its Effects on Character’’ was discussed 
by James Widdowson. ‘‘Intemperance 
has a great influence upon the characters 
which are being formed about us. The 
evil influences are so many that one must 
run the guantlet from birth to the grave. 
In reviewing our lives we find that they 
were influenced by four great factors— 
mother, father, teacher, and society. If 
the mother, father, and teacher are drunk- 
ards, there is poor hope for the child. 
But oft-times, though these three factors 
are Christian, society drags the child to 
ruin. Society bears upon the youth 
when he is full of blind ambition. His _ 
ambition meets its gratification in the so- 
ciety we have prepared for him. Now 
this question faces us: Shall we hold this 
cursed phase of society before the youth 
to menace and harass him throughout his 
life ??’ | 

The ‘‘Growth of Intemperance’’ was 
the subject discussed by J. M. Pittenger. 
He said: ‘‘Four great forces are bringing 
about a wonderful progress in civilization 
and multiplying many times the relations 
existing between man and man. ‘These | 
forces are Christianity, the press, steam, 
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and electricity. Thought and action in 
every department of life have been won- 
derfully intensified. Competition has 
grown to be a profound study. All these 
forces have wrought decided and perma- 
nent changes in the nervous system of 
the world’s most active people. 
people with their highly wrought tem- 
perament, are subjected to two grave 
dangers. First—Their system is most 
likely to crave intoxicants. Second— 
They fall most quickly under them. That 
this is true is shown by.the fact that the 
increase in the consumption of wines has 
increased over 100 per cent, and of malt 
liquors over 758 per cent in less than 
half a century. Licensing serves only to 
stimulate this accursed traffic. What 
will put it down? Nothing but the pow- 
er which God can wield through the 
church and the ballot box.”’ | 

J. S, Zimmerman described the ‘‘Evil 
effects of Intemperance on the Home.’’ 
Among other things he said: ‘The 
worth of the home is more than gold. 
The strength of our nation is in the well- 
ordered and peaceful homes. ‘The home 
is more than simply a place. Liquor de- 
stroys the peace and harmony of the 
home. It causes poverty in the home. 
The wife could often rescue the husband 
if more love and sympathy were shown. 
We all need to learn the lesson taught by 
Christ in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan.”’ 

W. I. Book spoke of the ‘‘Effects of 
Intemperance on the Soul.’’ ‘‘Intem- 
perance impairs the moral vision, smoth- 
ers the conscience, depraves the mental 
appetite, and changes the true spiritual 
thought to the sensuous. It takes away 
purity and puts in its stead vileness. It 
takes away the heavenly and gives the 
earthly. Intemperance makes a brute of 
aiman.”’ . 

Prof. A. H. Haines closed the discus- 


These 
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sion. He spoke on ‘‘The Effects of In- 
temperance on the Visible Church.’’ 
These were some of histhoughts. ‘The 
Christian church is very perceptibly af- 
affected by intemperance and the liquor 
trafic. In the first place, the church 
has been compelled to show to the world 
that her professed membership is not a 
unit on this question. This is because 
brewers and distillers rent pews in the 
church and largely support the church fi- 
nancially. Secondly—Its effet is seen 
in the dissemination of the charitable and | 
benevolent funds of the church. Much 
money must first be spent in removing 
some children from their environments, 
and second, in the attempt to rescue those 
already slaves to strong drink. ‘Thirdly 


_—The church has been brought to see 


the imperative need of surrounding the 
children, at the earliest possible age, with 
a religious and Christian influence. Will 
the church arise and in one united effort 
meet the problem? Should she doso the 
problem would be largely solved.” 


The subject discussed at our last mis-. 
sionary meeting for this year, held Dec. 
22d, was, ‘‘How can We Do more effective 
Missionary Work ?’’ Unlike most of our 
meetings, which have the rendering of a 
specially prepared program, this was open 
entirely for general discussion. Some 
practical thoughts on the subject were 
presented to us. 


The prayer meeting hour of Wednes- 
day, Dec. 15th, was occupied by Prof. 
Haines’ class in Church History, in giv- 
ing to the congregation their well prepar- 


ed theses, written on some phase of their 


term’s work. Judging from these as ex- 
ponents of the work done by the class, it 
has been of a high grade. The different 
members of the class and the subjects dis- 
cussed by them are the following: J. S. 
Zimmerman, ‘‘The Land and the Peo- 
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ple;’ J. L. Bowman, ‘‘Christ’s Resur- 
rection and its Significance to the Christian 


Church;’’ LL. M. Keim, ‘‘The Jerusalem 
Council;’’ C. C. Ellis, ‘‘Christ’s Resur- 
rection; Its Significance to the Christian 


Church and the World;’’ J. B. Brum- 
baugh, ‘‘Preparation for Christianity in 
the Jewish and Heathen World.’’ 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 
WAHNEETA 
J. B. EMMERT, Correspondent 


The old battle for new members still 
goes on. Nor are we struggling without 
success, for each term new names are ad- 
ded to the list of loyal ones whose pulses 
beat quicker at the mention of ‘‘Wah- 
neeta,’’ 


Those honored by election to the presi- 
dential chair during this term are, P. J. 
Briggs, Miss Mame Smucker, and E. D. 
Nininger. 
Hartman, and Miss Anna Smith in turn 
were editors of the Quiver. Our song- 
sters are led in their warbling by the 
flourishes of K. B. Moomaw?’s baton. 


As the old year draws to a close, peo- 
ple everywhere are reminded that with 
the new year comes a good time to make 
renewed efforts in the pursuit of their 
cherished desires. Our society has a lit- 
tle of the same spirit, and has lately 
adopted the report of a special committee 
appointed to formulate some new methods 
for society work which, it is thought, will 
carry our beloved tribe to still greater re- 
nown than she has reached in the past. 
Other mention of the work will be made 
later. 


Dear Wahneeta brothers and sisters, 
we are sorry that, as your eager eyes 
scanned the last two copies of the Ecuo, 
you failed to see notes from the society so 
.dear to each one of you. The cause of 


Miss Mabel Snavely, J. Lloyd 
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the disappointment is not shouldered by 
the society but by one of its very busy 
members, the previous correspondent. But 
we are glad to assure you that, though 
no notice of our work was recorded in 
these columns, yet the good work has 
been going on and young men and young 
women are being strengthened for the 
stern duties of life by the culture they re- 
ceive on the society rostrum. 


The following program was rendered 
Dec. 17th: Recitation, ‘‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe,’’ Julia Chilcott; Reading, ‘“I‘he 
‘‘Dutchman’s Snake,’’ P. J. Briggs; In- 
strumental duet, Misses Royer and Simp- 
son; Wahneeta Quiver, Anna Smith; Re- 
citation, “‘Raggedy Man,’’ Miss McVey; 
K. B: Moomaw and J. B. Emmert de- 
bated the question: Resolved, That the 
reading of trashy literature is more bane- 
ful to society than intemperance. ‘T‘he 
affirmative won the decision. Declama- 
tion, Toussaint L’ louverture, the liberator 
of Hayti, J. J. Bowser; Recitation, 
‘‘Zoroaster,’? Miss Edna Royer. The 
program was concluded with an Anthem 
by the choir. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 
LESSON II. THE ANNUNCIATIONS. 
TEXT READINGS. 

I. The Annunciation to Zacharias.— Luke 1: 
5-25. 

‘se The Annunciation to Mary.—Luke 1: 26- 
3°. | 

3. The Annunciation to Joseph.—Math. 1: 
18-25. 

General Observations.. Immediately after 
the fall of man God promised that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s head— 
Gen. 3: 15. As time went on, this promise was 
made more and more definite as to the person 
referred to. 1. It was foretold that the one 
chosen to be the Savior of a sinful world should 
not be a mere man, but the Son of God.—Ps. 2: 
7; 2Sam. 7: 11. 2. It was foretold that he 
should be a member of the human race (Gen. 3: 
15); a decendant of Abraham (Gen. 12: 3); of 


the seed of Jacob (Gen. 28: 14), and a Scion of 
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the royal house of David (Isa. 11:1). 3. His 
birth place was fortold (Mica 5:2) and the na- 
ture and extent of his Kindgdom.—Ps. 2: 8; 
62:8). When ‘‘the fullness of time came,”’ it 
was expected that God would in some way 
make known the approaching advent of his 
Son. Our lesson shows the way and to whom 
He made known His coming. 

Circumstances. Palestine was at this time 
under the Roman Empire and governed by 
Herod the Great, under Augustus Cesar, Em- 
peror at Rome. Herod was an Idumean by 
decent and therefore was not acceptable to the 
stricter Jews. Then, too, he often per- 
secuted them, and punished severely any at- 
tempted resistance. He sought, however, to 
allay their prejudices, and to conciliate them by 
rebuilding the temple on a magnificent scale. 
He began the work B. C. 20 and it was not com- 
pleted until A. D. 64. The prophecies indi- 
cated that the time for the coming Messiah was 
at hand, and many were ‘‘looking for the Con- 
solation of Israel.’’—Luke 2: 25, Many also ex- 
pected that when he did come, he would deliver 
them from their subjection to Rome. 

For further study, read, ‘‘In the Time of 
Jesus’’ by Martin Seidel. Especially the chap- 
_ter on The Political Government of Palestine, 
page 70, 

TEXTUAL SUGGESTIONS. 

I. Zhe Annunciation to Zacharias.—Luket: 
5-25. (5) Course of Abia: One of the twen- 
ty-four groups into which David divided the 
priests—1 Chron. 24:4, 10. Each course served 
for one week. (6) Righteous before God.— 
Not in their own view or that of their neighbors, 
but as seen by, God. Their character was that 
of the highest type of Old Testament religion. 
Commandments and ordinances: The moral 
and ceremonial law. (7) And they had no 
child. Childlessness among married Jews was 
regarded as a curse (8) lu the order of his 
course, 1. €., on some day of the week in which 
the course of Abijah would be on duty in the 
temple. The twenty four courses would have 
to take their turn at least twice every year. (9) 
fits lot was. ‘The priest who was to officiate in 
this was chosen by lot. This function was re- 
garded as a special privilege, 1st, on account of 
the significance of the act, (Rev. 5: 8) and 2nd, 
because it brought the officiating priest near to 
God. Study carefully the following: (10) 
Were praying without, 
(11) The angle of the Lord. (Read Hanna’s 
Mife of Christ, pages 13 and 14. (12) He was 


. 34-40. 


At the time of incense. . 
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troubled aud fear fell upon him. 
prayer ts heard, 
hts birth. 


(13) Thy 
(14) Many shall rejoice at 
(15) Drink no Wine. (16) And 


many of the children of Israel shall be turn, &'c. 


Study each verse on to 25. 

Il. Lhe Annunciation to Mary.—luke 1: 26- 
38. Lhe Sixth month. After the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s retirement, (24). Gabriel, a mes- 
senger of cheer and comfort. Galilee. Read 
‘In the times of Jesus,’’ pages 66-69. Also ‘‘Pal- 
estine in the Time of Christ,” by Stapfer, page 
(27) A Virgin espoused. Bethothed 
among the Jews was eqivolent to marriage in its 
power to bind the parties to each other. Joseph 
of the house of David, t. e., one of David’s de- 
scendants (Matt. 1: 6-16) as it had been intima-_ 
ted the Messiah should be. Mary.—Study deri- 
vation (Ex. 16:20), and signification. (28) 
Lhe angle came. Read Hanna's Life of Christ, 
page 15-17. (29) Cast in her mind. What 
manner of salutation. Read Nevin’s Biblical 
Antiquities, pages 117, 118, 119. (30) Fear 
not. Found favor with God. (31) Shalt call 
his name Jesus. (32) He shall be great. 
Great in what? Called the Son of the highest. 
(33) Note the extent of his Kingdom. House 
of Jacob. (34) How shall this be, seeing I 
know not aman. (35) The power of the high- 
est Shall overshadow thee. Note the word there- 
fore. (36) Note the degree of relationship be- 
tween Mary and Elizabeth. (37) For with 
God nothing shall be impossible.—Read this in 
revised version. (38). Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord. 

Il. Zhe Annunciation to Joseph.—Matt. 1: 
18-25. (18) Lspoused to Joseph. A man of 
the royal family but poor and a carpenter (Matt. 
13:35). His character is seen in verse 19,, Of 
the floly Ghost. ‘This places her condition at 
once beyond the ordinary. (19) Joseph being 
a just (righteous) man. The results of his 
righteousness was, he would not make her a 
public example. Read Nevin’s Biblical Anti- 
quities, page 124. (20) Thought on these 
things. What he had just learned in reference 
to his prospective wife. He also thought of 
how he would best carry out his purpose. Jz a 
dream. A means used for conveying supernat- 
ural messages. Note, too, these annunciations 
were made while the parties were awake and in 
their ordinary condition of mind. (21) Shall 
save... from sins. This announcement is a 
guard against a mere external conception of 
Jesus’ work. (22) That it might be fuifilled. 
In a larger sense than Isaiah had himself seen 
the fulfillment of his own words. 
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TEXTUAL EXAMINATION, 


I. Zhe Annunciation to Zacharias. 

1. Who was Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
and what is said of them ? 

2. What is the difference between con- 
mandments and ordinances ? 

3. In what sense were they ‘‘both right- 
eous ?”’ 

4. What angel appeared to Zacharias and 
under what circumstances ? 

5. What is meant by ‘“‘course’”’ in verse 
8, and ‘“‘lot’’ in verse 9? 

(For a description of the daily temple ser- 
vice, see Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities, page 359. ) 

6. Jn what verse do we learn that Zacha- 
rias was a man of prayer ?—Examine the Greek 
word for prayer. 

7. What three reasons are given for the 
joy and rejoicing of Zacharias? VV. 15. 

8. What was it that was to make John 
great in the sight of the Lord? 

- g. What did Jesus say of John? 

10. In whose spirit was John to work, and 
what was he to do? | 

Ir. What sign did Gabriel give of what 
was foretold, and how was it fulfilled,—vs. 20:23. 

_ 12. Was their any special fitness that the 
first announcement should have been made to 
a priest, and if so, what? 
Il. Zhe Annunciation to Mary. 

I. Where, when, and by whom was this 
annunciation made? | 

2. What did the word betrothed signify 
and of what lineage was Joseph and Mary? 

ane 3. In what way was Mary “highly favor- 
ed ?’ 

4. Was there anything connected with a 
former visit of the angle that might cause Mary 
to fear? 

5. What grand reason is given why she 
should not fear ? 

6. What statements are made in refer- 
ence to the Son she shall bring forth. vs. 31, 
32; 33: 

7. Whatis meant by “the power of the 
highest shall overshadow thee? Read Ex. 25: 
22, 
8. What disposition is indicated on the 


part of Mary by the words, “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord?” 
III. Annunciation to Joseph. 

I. When and by whom was this annun- 
ciation made, ? 

2. What is meant by ‘‘a publicexample’’ 
in verse 19? (See Barne’s Notes on this verse. ) 
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What reason did the angel give Joseph for 
taking Mary for his wife? v, 20. 

4. Why does Matthew refer to fulfillment 
of prophecy in verse 22? 

5. About how long before Christ was this 
prophecy declared, and under what circumstan- 
ces? (Read Barne’s Notes in verse 22.) 


THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 

I. Why were these annunciations made of 
the birth of Jesus and John? 

2. How do they indicate both the divine and 
human nature of Jesus? 

3. How do the annunciations set forth the 
redemptive nature of Jesus’ Mission ? 

4. How much is included in being saved 
from sin? J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


PROPHECY.— THE BOOK OF AMOS. 


Prophecy should be studied from three points 
of view. _ 

I. In its relation to a more ancient or older 
school of prophecy. We notice that the pro- 
phets are writing to a reading public. They are 
also constantly appealing to the better knowl- 
edge of the people. This goes to show that 
their views were by no means so novel and new 
as by some supposed. | 

II. In its relation to the more ancient docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch, and the historical 
books of the Bible. 

III. Account should be made of the relation 
of Prophecy and the religion of Israel to the 
verious Semitic religions then in vogue, also to 
the Semitic nations at the time the prophets 
wrote. This last is a point of much importance 
and often overlooked. We shall, perhaps, be 
surprised to find so marked a similarity existing 
in the Genesis account of creation and the ac- 
count as given by some of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian documents. | 

By studying prophecy in the three ways indi- 
cated the result ‘will be more satisfactory than | 
if only one method were pursued. Each will 
serve asa guide and a check to the others. I 
think more emphasis should be given to early 
prophecy than is usually done. Early prophets, 
such as Moses and Elijah are too frequently 
overlooked. Moses certainly did a great work, | 
His first and foremost work was, thathecreated . 
the national consciousness of Israel and placed 
it upon the religious bases which led to the 
choice of Yahweh (Jehovah) so that Israel was 
His people and He was Israel’s God. 


oy 
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According to Prof. Peake, ‘‘the greatness of 
Elijah consists in two things—his emphatic as- 
sertion that the worship of the Tyrian Baal were 
mutually exclusive, and not as king and people 
thought, perfectly compatible with each 
other, and his equally emphatic stress on mor- 
ality, as shown in his denunciation of Ahab for 
the judicial murder of Naboth. What was 
wanted just then was not speculative Monothe- 
ism but practical Monolatry.”’ Biblical Study, 
Peake, page 129. 

In taking up the subject of Prophecy we be- 
gin with the book of Amos. We should try 
and have the history and condition of Israel 
at this time (about B. C. 760) clearly before 
our minds. 

The two books almost indispensable at this 
stage of our study are those of No. VI. found 
under Reference Literature of November Ecuo. 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, and Robertson, The Old Testa- 
ment and its Contents. 

PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

I. 1. Why was written prophecy necessary ? 
2. What tendencies especially develop written 
prophecy? 

II. Amos the prophet of divine and human 
righteousness, (about 760B.C.) 1. His home, 
character, occupation. Scripture reference 
(1.1) (VII. 10, 14.) 2. History of Tekoa. (see 
2 Chron. XI. 6) (2 Sam. x1v. 2.) 3. The time 
he prophesied. It was a time of great prosperi- 
ty for both kingdoms. (v1. 14) (2 Kings xrv. 
25.) The sins the prophet rebukes are those 
which usually follow a season of unbroken pros- 
perity. 

lil. Contents. The book falls naturally into 
three parts. C. 1-2, C. 3-6.C, 7-9. C. 1-2 is in- 
troductory. C. 3-6 consists of three discourses 
each introduced by the the emphatic ‘Hear ye 
this word.’ C. 7-9 consists of visions, still of a 
threatening kind. 

IV. The prophets message, C. 1-2. A. pro- 
phetic survey and denunciation of the neighbor- 
ing nations for their violation of the Divine 
law, ending with Judah and Israel. 1. Intro- 
duction (verse 1-2,) The transgressions of Da- 
mascus (Vers. 3-5.) Gaza (vers. 6-8.) Tyre 
(vers. 9-10.) Edom (vers. 11-12.) Children of 
Amon (vers. 12-15.) Moab (Ch. 2, vers. 1-3.) 
Judah (vers. 4-5.) Israel (vers. 6-16.) Com- 
pare the account of the principal nations border- 
ing on Israel mentioned above, with the state- 
ments made against Israel. 

The Israelite would listen with a degree of 
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satisfaction whilst his neighbor’s faults with the 
judgment that would occur were being pointed 
out; he is, however to be measured by exactly 
the same standard that is applied to others. 

Draw some practical lessons from this for the 
Christian Church of to-day and for the individ- 
ual Christian. 


C. 3. Reasons for the prophets speaking and 
for God’s wrath. Show force of the following 
—"“two walk together’’ (verse 3,) “lion roar 
young lion’’ (verse 4,) “bird fall in a snare, 
snare spring (verse 5,) ‘trumpet, evil befall a. 
city” (verse 6,) ‘this servants the prophets” 
(verse 7,) ‘‘the lion hath roared, the Lord God 
hath spoken’’ (verse 8.) To whom does ‘ye”? 
refer? ‘‘Why publish in Ashdod and Sama- 
ria?’ (verse 9.) History of the violence and 
robbery (verse 10,) This was of long duration 
and contrary to God’s teaching. Meaning of 
adversary (verse 11.) Figure of the shepherd 
(verse 12.) God’s denunciation continued 
(vers. 13-15.) 

C. 4. Israel’s utter indifference to God, op- 
pression of the poor (vers. 1-3.) The justice and 
punishment of God (vers. 4-13.) 

As a practical lesson we learn that God treated 
Israel as he sometimes treats his children to-day. 
If mild means will not convince of his great 
love he uses a severer rod. God sent famine 
(verse 6,) withheld rain (verse 7,) the result 
(verse 8,) blasting and mildew, the result (verse © 
9,) pestilance, man and beast die (verse ro.) 
His acts are similar to those against Sodom: and 
Gomorah (verse 11,) word of warning (verse 12.) 
‘Prepare to meet thy God O Israel.’? The power 
and work of him who executes judgement 
(verse 13.) 

Show how a prophet was primarily a preacher 
of his own time and that he was especially in- 
terested tn correcting present evils, In C. 5-6 
the grounds of the judgment are reported with 
greater emphasis (5, 7. to. 11. f. 6, 3-6) the in- 
fatuation of the people is exposed in desiring 
the ‘‘Day of Jehovah,” as though that could be 
anything but an interposition in their favor (5, 
18-20,) a ritual unaccompanied by any sense of 
moral obligation is indignantly rejected (5, 2I- 
24,) the nature of the coming disaster-is de- 
scribed more distinctly (Exile, 5, 26. 27. 6,7) 
and the enemy indicated though not named, 
(the Assyrians) which should afflict Israel over 
the entire limits of the territory which. Jero- 
boam had not long since regained (6, 14.) See 
2 Kings, 14,25. 

See Drivers Introduction, p. 295 for Chs. 5-6. 

The remaining chapters of Amos will be out- 
lined in the next issue ot the Echo. 

Amos. H. HAINES. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Lecturer on Pedagogy. 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice President, 


Greek and Latin. 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Pedagogy, History. 


WILLIAM J. SWIGART, 


Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 


AMOS H. HAINES, 
Philosophy, Biblical Languages and History. 
FAYETTE A. McKENZIE, 
Modern Languages and English Literature. 
G. W. A. LYON, 

Latin and English. 

J. ALLAN MYERS, 

Natural Sciences. 

DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, Painting. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography. 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 
‘WILLIAM BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 
NELLIE McVEY, 
Instrumental Music. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 
BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 


ELD. J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


A. B, BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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‘ (CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLEB—Dec. 1, 1897, 





Leave 2 4 6 8 10 102 
TA.M.|TA M.JfA.M.|TP. M.|*P. M./2a. M. 
Winchester ........J...... (5) See at] ens eee 
Martinsburg.......|...... 8 15 80} 8 I7]......)...... 
Hagerstown .......{| 6 45} 9 00] 12 20] 4 05] 10 15! 7 30 
Greencastle......., .| 7 O07] 9 22) 12 42) 4 281 10 871 7 52 
Mercersburg ......]...... 8 80) 11 10} 3 30]......1...... 
Chambersburg.....| 7 30} 9 45} 105] 5 00} 11 00} 8 15 
Waynesboro ...... OO eae oz 12 15] 4 OO}... J... 
Shippensburg ..... 7 00} 10 05; 1 24) 5 20] 11 20) 8 35 
NOWVIIE foess sees ac 8 07} 10 28) 141) 5 38) 11 37] 8 54 
CATISIC Cg ccatee pis 8 26] 10 45; 2 05; 6 02] 12 OO] 9 17 
Mechanicsburg....| 8 45] 11 06] 2 27| 6 25} 12 23] 9 
DIUNSDULS 3 o255. oe lake ils vies 140) 5 10)......f...... 
Artrive— 
Harrisburg......... 9 00} 1] 25) 2 451 6 45] 12 45} 10 00 
Arrive— PM; PMiIP Mi PMIAMI PM 
Philadelphia ...... 11 48} 3 00] 5 47] 10 20] 4 30] 12 50 
New York......... 213] 6 53] 8 231 3 58! 7 38! 8 33 
Baltimore,......... 12 40} 311) 600} 9 45) 6 20) 12 40 


PM;PM™MjP Mj PM|AM{jPM 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.05 a. m., 12.20 p.m., 
3.45 p.m., 9.10 p.m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a. 
m., 7.29 a.m., 9.39 a.m., 12.45p.m., 4.10 p. m., 5.35 p. 
m., and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg, 
to let off passengers. 

Train No. 10 runs daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. ¢gTrain No. 102 Sunday only. *Daily. 

fDaily except Sunday. 


| A | ees | sree | eemteckiciiremmnee | terete teint 


Leave— 


.|PM/AM/|AM{AM|]PMI am 

Baltimore ......... 11 50; 4 55] 8 50} 12 001 4491 4 35 
New York......... 7 40) 12 O5}...... 8 50; 1 50) 12 05 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20] 4 30) 8 30) 12 25) 24 85] 4 30 

TAM|TAM|TAMIitPM|*PM| Zam 
Harrisburg ........ 5 00} 7 55} 11 45) 8 50] 7 551 8 00 
DiNsbure so Abella weds eiwer 8 12 40) 4 88).....4 0.2... 
Mechanicsburg....} 5 19) 8 12) 12 05} 412) 8 14] 8 90 
Carlisle: 3606 cos 5 40] 8 36] 12 30) 4 35] 8 33] 8 438 
Newville........... 6 04; 8 59) 12 52) 5 00! 8 52 08 
Shippensburg......} 6 23] 916] 111] 5181 910] 9 27 
Waynesboro.......]...... 10 37; 210) 6 16)......}...... 
Chambersburg..... 6 43; 9 35) 1 38] 5 40] 9 281 9 47 
Mercersburg....... 8 10} 10 80)...... OBO ins ict cease 
Greencastle........ 7 10} 10 02) 2 00} 6 04) 9 49) 10 11 
Hagerstown ....... 7 32} 10 25; 2 25) 6 27} 10 10} 10 85 
Martinsburg....... 8 24) 11 15)...... t AD alececes 

Atrive— 

Winchester......... 9 10) 12 85)...... 7 Dols eekuileneeey 

AMIPM{PMIPM]PMjIAM 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.25 p. m., 6.25 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at8.22a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers, 

No. 9 runs daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

gNo. 103 Sunday only. *Daily. }Daily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p.m, 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 
_ Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and Kast 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


BUIL 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 


DINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college caimpus 
was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the heating plant, and Library. The continual 
growth of the college has made necessary the new building which is now in 
course of erection. A very important part of this new structure will be the 
dining room, 40x75 feet, a large, airy room with open fire place, and whose 
windows will command a view of the town below and the surrounding moun- 
tains. Above the dining room will be two stories of ladies’ dormitories of 


. modern equipment. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes 


of the institution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories 
and library, as welljas providing a comfortable home for the students. 


FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. Especially this year has the Faculty 
been strengthened with a view of making every department represent a high 
standard of method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart- 


AIM. 


ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Seminary and Classical. 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis- 
tinctive field of work. ‘The Classical course is receiving special attention and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 

The Winter Term of 12 weeks begins Monday, January 3, 1898. 
The Special Bible Term of 4 weeks begins Monday, January 17, 1898. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


UPPERMOST QUAILTIES AND 
LOWERMOST PRICES IN 
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Clothing and Furnishing Goods 


“HUGO 





MAYHR’S 


Golden Hagle Clothing Hall, 
Cor. 4th and Penn Sts. HUNTINGDON; PA. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


In Juniata College Buildings, Huntingdon, Pa., 
Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in all its departments. Students may enter at any time 


during the school year of Juniata College. 
For Catalogues, and full information, address, 


Haepenses Moderate. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members: Several plans; 
{wo plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, containing plans and a 


$000.00 love story of College days. 


S. W. cor. Main & 3d sts., Louisville, Ky. 


No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, REV. DR. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., 
President and Manager 

Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Loutsville office. 


SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU. | 
69-71 Dearborn st., Chicago Ill, 
One fee registers in both offices. 





THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
. Baker V5 | 
Confectionery, 


And Whoiesaie Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 


5i2 514 and 5142 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Mattings, Wall Paper &c. 


We have made very careful preparation 
for the Spring trade. Our stock is com- 
plete in every department. We have 
made prices so low that no one can get 
below us. Kindly call and give us an 
opportunity to verify these statements. 


C. R. & W. B. McCARTHY, 


Cor. 7th and Washington Si., 
HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


DR. fe M. BLACK, 
DENTIST, 
Office, 623 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


The preservation of the Natural Teeth a Spe- 
cialty. Painless Extraction. Also Crown and 
Bridge Work. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
523 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JUNIATA BIBLE LECTURES. 


SO2nea 
A series of twelve lectures, ten on the 


Book of Ruth, one on St. John’s Gospel 

and one entitled A Purposeful Life, by 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D., 

President of Juniata College, and Profes- 

sor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsyl- 

vania, delivered during the special Bible 

Term of 1897, of Juniata College, sent 

postage paid for Eighty Cents. 

_ Address, | 

ELD. J, B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Huntingdon, Pa, 





Dry Goods! 
Dry Goods!! 


HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 
Also a full line of Mattings and Carpets. 
We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 





us will have little cause for complaint. 








We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, fo which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SONS, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOTS, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








W. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses fur the Eyes, 


Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jeweslry Store. 





Produce their own ink by merely filling the holders with water, which turns into a permanent 
black, violet or scarlet. The ink making quality will last a year, and can be renewed at a trifling 


' cost. They cannot leak. 
PRICES: ae 1, Gold Pen, fine point, 


ordering who mentions the JUNIATA EcHo. 


More than 12000 sold in six months. 
1.75 
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Our Greeting 


With this issue we enter upon the work 
of another year, and upon the opening of 
a new volume of Juniata Ecuo. First 
of all we desire to wish all our friends 


and patrons a happy and prosperous New 


Year—1808. 

In entering upon the duties that de- 
volve upon us as editors we are buoyant 
of hope for the future success of our 
plans. The work of the Ecuo has never 
been so important as now. In the 
November number we commenced the 
publication of Notes for Bible Study by 
two men entirely competent to carry this 
branch of the work to a successful issue. 
Other features of interest to the general 
reader will be instituted during the year 
upon which we now enter. 

In view of the great work being done 
by the Ecuo in connection with the in- 
terests it represents may we not hope for 
a very large increase in our subscription 
list? We will give good value for time 
spent by some one in each locality where 
friends of Juniata College are to be found, 
who will give a careful canvas and secure 
subscribers. The life of a paper such as 
this must depend upon its subscription 








list. We are willing to work for the 
good of the cause which is being so 
abundantly blest, and we can reasonably 
ask other friends to sacrifice a little in 
time and energy to aid us, that our efforts 
may bear more abundant fruitage. 


Our Progress 


In the December number we published a 
paper written by the late professor Jacob 
M. Zuck, the first teacher, and one of 
the founders of the abiding work of edtu- 
cation. among the Brethren. His life 
sacrifice was made soon after that time: 
but not until he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the work he had started, prayed 
forand defended, firmly enough estab- 
lished, and entrenched in the zeal of 
others, to feel that it could not be suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

His fears then, were well grounded; 
for, the stubborn resistance of a very 
strong, yet unwise element was raised 
against the progress of education; but the 
good God, working in the hearts and 
minds of the faithful toilers, by wise 
counsel led the work along, until now we 
can look back and say that no people in 
this country, or elsewhere, have made 
greater progress in education, during the 
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last twenty years than the Brethren. 
There are still many conquests to make, 
and victories to achieve, but the power is 
moving that will accomplish the work, 
and establish it. 

We can look forward with humble con- 
fidence in the permanancy and progress of 
the work of education in the fertile field 
opened up for tillage; and we think we 
can see great strong men, and wise, noble 
women, coming, and coming to partake 
of the advantages of the schools, and then 
going out into the world to do battle for 
the right, to achieve great things for 
God and humanity. Our progressis but 
just begun. If any are timid let them 
not cry out against it, but stand aside that 
they do not become a hindrance. 

_ When godly men carried Stephen to 
his burial the progross of Christianity 
was not stayed but the truth was pro- 
claimed as by tongues of fire. When 
Jacob M. Zook was laid to rest the faith- 
ful bearers turned back and raised the 
burden he had laid down, on their own 
shoulders, and though they found it 
growing and so becoming harder to bear 
they did not falter. And though another 
has ceased to labor, and entered the rest, 
still the work progresses, and will pro- 
gress. 


Gymnasium 


Juniata College is frequently under spe- 
cial obligations to its friends for their 
liberality, not only in coming to its aid 
when help is asked; but, the institution 
numbers among its special friends some 
who are constantly on the outlook for op- 
portunities to broaden the work and in- 
crease the facilities. A manifestation of 
good will and continued interest came, 
recently, from Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh in 
the shape of ten pieces of apparatus for 
the gymnasium. This gift greatly pleas- 


es Profs. McKenzie and Haines as it adds 
so much to the equipment of this interest- 
ing department, over which they preside 
with jealous care, 


Other Needs 


There are some of us who have been de- 
voted to this work for all the years of its 
existence who sincerely wish that Junia- 
ta’s good, liberal friends were possessed 
of immense wealth, that they might so 
proportionately increase their benefac- 
tions. The College’s needs are multiply- 
ing so rapidly, that it will require some 
provision of unusual magnitude to meet 
these growing needs. A separate build- 
ing devoted exclusively to the gymna-. 
sium is one of the equipments of the in- 
stitution, the want of which is felt daily. 
This is in addition to two other buildings 
so badly needed that the plans are already 
in preparation. Juniata’s growth has but 
only begun; but, the rapidity of the de- 
velopement, unfortunately, is held in 


abeyance for want. of those same very 


wealthy friends, whose liberality must be 
depended on for its accomplishment, un- 
less a large number of others whose means 
will admit of the gratification of their 
pleasure in helping, will combine, and 
make the needed aggregate a sufficient 
amount. -One hundred thousand dollars 
bestowed by one liberal hand would be a 
grand thing, but the same results could 
be achieved by one hundred persons con- 
tributing one thousand dollars each, and 
the pleasure of joining in the good work 
would be shared by one hundred instead 
of by one. ‘There are one thousand such 
people among the friends of Juniata Col- 
lege, yeamore. Why do they not speak? 
Their word would literally electrify col- 
lege hill, and cause an echo of rejoicing 
that would reach to generations yet un- 
born. 
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Myers—Workman 


Prof. John Allen Myers, the head of the 
department of Physics, like the other pro- 
fessors of Juniata College, is a very busy 
man; but, notwithstanding this, he has de- 
termined to assume additional responsi- 
bilities, for he found time to go to Ohio 
and take from the home of Alonza and 
Elizabeth Workman, at Loudonville, 
their only daughter Viola. They were 
married December twenty-third, at the 
bride’s home, then came to Pennsylvania, 
and after a brief visit to Philadelphia, re- 
turned to Juniata College where a com- 
fortable home had been provided for 
them. 

At the dinner, given by Juniata’s effi- 
cient steward, John G. Keeney, in their 
honor, professor Myers said he had se- 
cured, and brought help for his depart- 
ment. The toast-master said this was a 
little irregular, as the trustees are sup- 
posed to engage the teaching force for 
the different departments, while in this 
case the professor secured his own assist- 
ant without the advice of the trustees. 
Under the peculiar circumstances and the 
exceptionably unexceptionable character 
of the assistant no objection is urged. 

- At this same dinner, Friday, December 
thirty-first, brief speeches were made by 
professors I. Harvey Brumbaugh, J. H. 


Brumbaugh, William Beery, David Em- — 


mert, G. W. Snavely, Amos H. Haines, 
Dr. G. W. A Lyon, and by elders H. B. 
Brumbaugh and J. B. Brumbaugh, while 
the editor assumed the role of toast-mas- 
ter. Whether through inadvertence or by 
design, we know not, but the promise 
was given, by one of the speakers, that 
another, and ‘‘similar occasion’’ would be 
added to the list of those enjoyed in honor 
of the marriage of other professors, about 
the time of the opening of the new dining 
room in the building now being erected. 


All these events tend to further estab- 
lish the permanency of our beloved Junia- 
ta; and we welcome among us every ad- 
ditional influence that will aid in accomp- 
lishing the great work yet to be done, by 
those who are to take the places of the 
older workers, when they shall go hence 
to their reward. And may we not hope 
that those who are in training to take up 
the work where these will lay it down, 
will, with those associated with them, be 
stronger and wiser than their predeces- 
sors, and carry the work to a glorious 
consummation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN 
DR. G. W. A. LYON. 


Any one who undertakes to write upon 
Latin as a branch of study will find him- 
self opposed by a class of scholars and a 
host of others who declare that this study 
should be discouraged. ‘Their arguments 
are, that it is a relic of barbarous ages, 
retained in the schools only through the 
inert force of conservatism; that it takes 
up time that should be devoted to other 
things; that this is a practical age, and 
and that only practical studies—such as 
will enable one to advance our material 
prosperity—should be required. They 
argue that the student who does not keep 
up his Latin will not be able, after a year 
or two, to construe a Latin sentence, and 


that therefore his previous study in that 


line has been wasted. 

These arguments are in a measure 
true. Latin is no longer a medium of 
communication between men of the pres- 
ent day; but it is now, as always, a medi- 
um of communication between the present 
and the past.. It does take time; but its 
claim upon that time is as strong as that 
of any other. branch. ‘This is a practical 
age; but Latin is in its way as practical as 
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Algebra. That the average student for- 
gets his Latin is true; but it is no less 
true that the average student forgets his 
Algebra and his Geology. How many 
who have not kept up their Arithmetic 
can do more than work simple problems, 
which, by the way, they practice upon 
daily? How many retain their Geome- 
try, or can calculate the pressure of 
liquids? It simply amounts to this: the 
scientist retains his science through con- 
stant use; the linguist does the same. 
The average student of science retains 
the essence of his previous study; the 
average student of linguistics does no less. 
In this respect, Science and Linguistics 
stand upon an equal footing. 

From the arguments of some writers, 
one would think that Science should 
stand alone; it should be divorced from 
Religion; it should have no part with 
Linguistics. It is true that if one intends 
to be a scientist, he should have a scien- 
tic training; but the argument that 
Mathematics and Science are practical, 
and are put to practical use in after life, 
meaus simply that this is a money-loving 
age; that Solomon with his ‘‘Get wisdom’’ 
was an old fogy, while Iago with his 
‘Put money in thy purse’’ was alone the 
wise. Asa matter of fact, the book-keep- 
er and the merchant know only so much 
Mathematics as will enable them to keep 
accounts; the average man in scientific 
pursuits knows very little of science. It 
is only the expert who really knows. 

What does all this mean for the average 
student? Simply this. He must be train- 
ed to think, and after he has learned that 
lesson, he must decide whether he shall 
take up a special line. In other words, 
first comes the school, then the college, 
then the university. We are at present 
concerned with the school and thecollege. 

The opponents of Latin tell us that 
Mathematics and Science give a practical 


drill, by which they mean that these 
teach observation, generalization and 
proof. The student observes a certain 
phenomenon of nature, the properties of 
numbers. Hecompares this phenomenon 
with other phenomena, these combina- 
tions with others, and draws his conclu- 
sions, forms his general rule or law. He 
verifies this law by application of cause to 
effect. But for this purpose, models, 
specimens and apparatus are needed, 
things not usually furnished in the com- 
mon schools, and for this reason, Mathe- 
matics, in such schools, at least, affords a 
more available method of training. But 
pure Mathematics goes no further; it 
does not concern itself with the moral na- 
ture, nor, if we may believe some of our 
greatest scientists, is pure science much 
better. It teaches to observe natural 
phenomena, not to do good and avoid 
evil. The true student must have some- 
thing more, his education must be upon 
broader lines. : 
It is not argued that Latin should tak 

the place of Mathematics or science, nor 
that it should be given undue prominence. 
The cultured man should know enough 
of these to enable him to protect his in- 
terests, and to read and to discuss with 
intelligence the advance of civilization. 
He should know something of History, of 
Civics, of Economics; for man is not a 
mere money-getter. Classic writings 
deal with the two most interesting, most 
important civilizations at the highest 
stage of their development, and our civi- 
lization takes its origin in the thoughts, — 
feelings and aspirations of Greece and 
Rome, and moreover no one can hope to 
analyze classic thought except through 
the words by which that thought is ex- 
pressed. Translations give merely the 
conception of the translators, and are to 
the originals what pictures are to their 
originals. We have all seen pictures of 
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the sphinx, we have heard it described, 
but which of us can know that sphinx as 
does the Pilgrim of the Nile? So the 
classic reader gets his knowledge of His- 
tory, Archeology, Poetry and Philosophy, 
of the inner self of the Greek and the 
Roman, and traces the impress of their 
character upon the history of the world 
to a degree that one unlearned in those 
tongues cannot hope to attain. 

Moreover, a large proportion of our 
English ‘words are Latin in origin; and 
while, in general, our simple and forcible 
words are Germanic, the Latin compon- 
ents are those which are most subtle and 
comprehensive; they are those that deal 
with science, politics and religion, and so 
those which need most careful study. In 
this respect, the Latin student has an im- 
mense advantage, even though he should 
forget how to read his Cesar readily and 
fluently. The critical student of the 
Bible should be able to understand the 
original tongues; but even the reader of 
our English versions can profit by a 
knowledge of Latin. A single example 
cited by Trench will perhaps suffice. 
‘‘Pure religion and undefiled is to visit 
the fatherless etc.’’ From this it is ar- 
gued that Works is all sufficient, that 
Faith is vain. But the Latin student 
knows that religion is a technical Latin 
terin meaning the tie that binds us to one 
to. whom we owe respect and duty, and is 
therefore not a saving ordinance, but a 
duty arising from our relationship with 
Him in whom we put our trust. Truly 
are we enjoined to search the Scriptures, 
for reverential and scholarly search can 
but bring forth new truths while life shall 
last. | 

As a factor in training the mind, 
Latin is in no wise inferior to mathemat- 
_ics or to science. ‘The memory is trained 
in acquiring a vocabulary; observation is 
_quickened by a search for stems, case- 


endings and signs; generalization is exer- 
cised by the detection of fixed principles, 
while the relation of cause to effect is 
quite as absolute in Latin as in Science. 
Should, then, Latin be retained? ‘The 
authority of all scholars before our day 
favors it; our own experience favors it; 
spelling and definition favor it; the spirit 
of inner culture favors it; nothing but the 
practical, z. ¢. the money loving spirit of 
the age opposes it. And not until we are 
prepared to cleave to the material, and to 
reject the spiritual, to adopt phonetic 
spelling and abjure the essence of the liv- 
ing word, will classic study cease to in- 
fluence our minds and stir our hearts. 


SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
J. ALLEN MYERS. 


It is a notorious fact that our common 
schools curiculum is so crowded that the 
teacher scarcely knows how to do the 
work required of him. The pupils are 
hurried from one subject to another, their 
minds cramed with facts until memory no 
longer retains them. ‘The result is, pu- 
pils never learn to see and understand, 
but simply recall and remember. The 
mind never learns to reason or make de- 
ductions from acquired knowledge. I 
have seen pupils strive in vain to recall or 
remember something, when the least rea- 
soning from what was well known to 
them would put them in possession of the 
desired knowledge. ‘This leads me to 
make a plea for science teaching in the 
public schools; possibly not as a distin@ 
and separate branch but incidentally with 
other subjects. | 

With all our boasted progress in our 
public school system, the schools of Prus- 
sia and Germany turn out better scholars 
than do we. The reason is, the German 
child is taught to see and think; in other 
words, to comprehend things around him 
and reason out truths for himself. This 
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power is acquired in no way so well as by 
the study of science, and teachers in the 
public schools might do much toward 
awakening in their pupils a desire to 
know things. Every teacher with very 
little expense might provide himself with 
sufficient material to perform many inter- 
esting experiments, that would not only 
develop an inquiring and investigating 
mind in his pupils, but illustrate many 
important truths in Geography, Physi- 
ology, etc. I shall give a few interesting 
little experiments that may be performed 
with profit in any school room. 

The teacher should provide himself 
with some small glass tubes and a foot or 
_ more of rubber tubing. An alcohol lamp 
with which to bend glass tubes can easily 
be made by putting a piece of candle wick 
through a glass tube about an inch long 
and then put the tube neatly through the 
cork of an ink bottle. This, with five cents 
worth of alcohol will answer as well as a 
spirit lamp costing a dollar or more. A 
Venetian flask should be procured for 
heating water. Ordinary bottles can be 
used, but, owing to the thickness of the 
_ glass, are quite liable to break. 

Exp. 1. Fill the flask or bottle half 
full of water, fit an air tight cork, through 
which you have put a glass tube long 
enough to extend into the water. Now 
warm the flask with the heat of ‘your 
hands or near the stove, and the water 
will rise in the tube. This shows that 
heat expands the contents of the bottl— 
air principally. | 

Exp. 2. Connect a rubber tube to the 
end of the glass tube and let the free end 
in a vessel of water. Now heat the flask 
pretty well with the heat of a lamp or 
stove, and most of the water will be driven 
out of the flask. Now let the flask cool 
keeping rubber tube under water. 
The water will be forced through the tube 
back into the flask. This shows that the 


pressure of atmosphere outside the flask 
is greater than the pressure inside and so 
pushes water back. In Geography we 
teach that on high mountains the atmos- 
phere is light and that water boils with- 
out getting very hot when there is little 
pressure on it. If we could take away all 
the pressure of the air the heat of our 
hand would make the water boil very 
violently, but it would not cook meat or 


potatoes. Illustrate boiling at lower tem- 
perature. 
Exp. 3. Fill your flask one-third full 


of water and havea good cork ready that 
fits it air tight. With the flask open, 
make the water boil. This drives out 
most of the air and fills the space, with 
steam. Remove flask from heat and 
quickly insert the cork making it tight. 
Turn the flask upside down and let it 
stand fora minute. The water is perfect- 
ly quiet and is evidently cooling. Care- 
fully pour a little cold water over the 
flask and the water begins to boil most 
violently. While it was quiet there was 
steam above the water which kept the 
pressure great enough to prevent boiling, 
but pouring on the cold water condensed 
the steam and hence lessened the pressure 
and the heat in the water was enough to 
make it boil; but at a much lower tem- 
perature than first boiling point. ‘This 
may be continued for considerable time, 
until the temperature of the water is quite 
low. | 

Exp. 4. A volcano in school. Why 
not have the boys and girls see a volcano 
in minature? Spread a thick newspaper 
on the table and heap upon it around a 
stick a few buckets of damp sand. Care- 
fully withdraw the stick so as not to allow 
any sand to drop in. Procure a little 
potassium chlorate (about a dessert 
spoonful)—pulverized, mix with as much 
brown sugar and drop it into the hole. 
Then when ready drop in on it a few 
drops of Sulphuric acid and the fire will 
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shoot up in beautiful colors. If the sand 
is likely to drop in, wrap a turn or two of 
paper around the stick loosely, leaving 
the paper remain when stick is with- 
drawn. 


(To be continued in the February number) 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


H. H. Brumbaugh, assisted by Mr. D. 
S. Weimer, will conduct a summer Nor- 
mal at St. Clairsville, Pa. 


We shall have more to say about it 
later on; but the fact is, that a lecture 
bureau has been organized in the college. 


Florence Baker, of Western Maryland, 
expects to be with us in the Spring. Her 
home is in a new but promising field for 
Juniata. 


The mother of Mrs. Doctor Lyon has 
been visiting at the college since Christ- 
mas time. 
the young people, and we are glad to 
have her among us. | 


Old students of the Fall term in the 
Business Course are all back save one; 
and the number is re-enforced by six new 
ones, representing the following states: 
Maryiand, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Edwin Detwiler, who went home on 
account of sickness last Fall, is able to 
work some again and says he will return 
to take up more definite lines of study. 
We are glad of his health and glad of the 
expressed purpose. 


‘“‘T have urged him to attend school and 
shall continue to do so until he starts for 
Juniata.’’ So says Benjamin F. Ranck, 
"97; and that means that somebody must 
move this way.. Alumni of this sort are 
the life of the college. 


Mabel M. Lodge will now sing the 
songs of Juniata among the hills of Har- 


She enjoys the company of 


rison County, West Virginia, where she 
is attending school. She writes to Prof. 
Beery for one of his ‘‘round-note’’ song 
books, saying that she is ‘‘just hungering 
to hear those hymns again.” 


We were sorry to lose them but we are 
glad that they were prepared to take the 
positions to which they were called. 
William Book now conducts the public 
school work at Stonerstown and Irvin Van 
Dyke has recently taken charge of a 
school near the same place. 


Here is something new. One of our 
honest-hearted, - hard-working student 
girls of two years ago writes, that as she 
earns wages by teaching she is depositing 
money in advance with Professor Swigart, 
school Treasurer, so that her schooling 
will be paid for when she returns to fin- 
ish. It’s noble; it’s heroic. 


Charles Ellis reported to us that a ship 
by the name of Juniata now sails from 
the port of Baltimore. Juniata! The 
same word that names our school-ship! 
We all feel the deepest interest in this 
land-boat of ours—our Juniata—but wedo 
naturally take great pride in the exist- 
ence of an ocean steamer bearing the 
same nate; and we expressed that inter- 
est the other day by ordering an india- 
ink picture of the college to be made, and 
sent to the captain of the Baltimore ves- 
sel, who promises a picture of his vessel 
in return. 


When folks get married somebody must 
move. This is a solemn fact, yet not at 
all serious; neither is there the slightest 
insinuation that, because of this truth, 
folks ought not to disturb the peace by 
getting married. Far be it from the 
dignity of the Ecuo to announce such 
heresy. But somebody must move; at 
least so it was when Professor Myers 
came back from Ohio. First Miss Keeney 
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moved in with Miss Rohrer, vacating her 
room for the professor and his wife, and 
Miss McVey also vacated a room for 
them; then Prof. McKenzie, next in 
order of bachelorhood, took ex-bachelor 
Myers’ room on Students’ Hall; and the 
local editor moved into the Old North 
Corner, which Prof. McKenzie had va- 
cated. Equilibrium is now fully restor- 
ed. ‘‘Next.”’ 


Of course the readers of these notes 
would like to see the new building. 
Well, it is a model of neatness and the 
perfection of convenience. Sometime, 
when it is being used, we shall be pleased 
to take you through this latest addition 
to the walls of Juniata. The mortar 
boxes have been removed from the cam- 
pus in front, and the grading has com- 


menced so that the new house now begins» 


to take on the appearance of a finished 
structure. Mostof the windows. are in, 
the floors are being laid, the plasterers 
are at work, and the painters have hid- 
den the new wood with the first coat of 
color. The buildings now occupy the 
centre of college square, running diagon- 
ally across from the north-west to the 
south-east corner; and the whole aspect 


of the place impresses one as a serious 


and permanent affair. 


Winter Term ’98! ‘That’s where we 
are in school calendar. We are tempted 
betimes to say with Holmes, that ‘‘Old 
Time is a liar;’’ for how can one realize 
the rapid march of time! The new term 
was ushered in without any formal cere- 
mony, but with a great deal of ‘hand- 
shaking and hearty good feeling on the 
part of those returning from the home- 
ward flight at vacation season. <A social 
under the direction of Prof. McKenzie 
and Mrs. Haines followed a fortnight 
later. Special features were the match- 
ing of card sections on which literary 


gems were within, a scheme for progres- 
sive conversation upon general topics ot 
culture, and two tableaus, the: first a 


_ group of college girls, the second a study 


representing the appeal of Cuba for sym- 
pathy from the United States. Altogeth- 
er the evening was a success. Now we 
are all at work again; and there are more 
of us than there were last term: indeed 
the school is larger than ever before in 
the Winter. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Virginia, New Jersey, Kansas, 
West Virginia, and Illinois are represent- 
ed in the student list. 


The Bible Term is growing in enthusi- 
asm, in numbers, and in attractive feat- 
ures daily. A full report of the various 
lines of work will be presented to you in 
the next Ecuo. Dr. M.G. Brumbaugh’s 
course of lectures on the history of the 
Dunker Fraternity attracted unusual in- 
terest, and his talks on the Book of Job 
are still drawing large numbers of atten- 
tive listeners. Professor Haines is lead- 
ing his classes through the mazes of 
church history and is stamping the words 
of prophecy with new and even modern 
meaning. Professor Swigart conducts 
recitations in original conception and 
traces the tortuous path along which the 
Bible has traveled down tous. Elder H. 
B. Brumbaugh reads the meaning of 
miracles and emphasizes their power in 
establishing the divinity of the Mas- 
ter. Elder I. D. Parker sets forth the 
doctrines of the church and kindly invites 
those who have missed the way to turn 
their steps toward the fold. Elder J. B. 
Brumbaugh follows the life of Christ and 
draws some noble lessons from the Mast- 
er’s short stay upon earth. Professor 
William Beery sings and inspires all his 
hearers to sing. Elder T.. T.. Myers is 
about to take up the Sunday School work; 
and so the feast is spread. 
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The gymnasium which was so thor- 
oughly established by Professor -_Heck- 
man last year still continues to assert it- 
self in the life of the college. With the 
new Whitely exercises as an attraction 
and the roll-call as an honorary compul- 
sion, the floor of the ‘‘expando-contracto- 
inhalo-gymnaso’’ room is filled every 
evening with a class of young men or 
young women, all believing that ‘‘the 
primary object of education is the perfec- 


tion of the individual’’ and that ‘‘the per- 


fection of the individual consists in a har- 
monious development of all ofhis powers. ”’ 
Prof. Haines leads the boys in the calis- 
thenic drills as arranged by Emerson, 
while Prof. McKenzie teaches them to 
breathe, to swing the clubs, and ring the 
bells according to McKenzie. Of course 
the girls share in this most excellent work, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Doctor Lyon: 
what they do is not known; but the grace- 
fullness of their carriage and the glow in 
their faces indicate that the hours for 
physical culture are well and profitably 
spent. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
ORIENTAL 
. LORENZO J. LEHMAN, Correspondent. 


Dear Orientals, out in the active field 
of life, we send you hearty greetings for 
the New Year. We feel that as the new 
year is advancing, the interest in society 
work is increasing, and we are glad to 
tell you that your brothers and sisters 
here are striving earnestly to uphold and 
raise the high standard reached by youin 
the years gone by. We certainly do ap- 
preciate the inspiration and help we have 
received from you in the past and we 
solicit your continued interest and help so 
that we may prove to be, to those who 
will follow, what you have been to us, 

During the year so far, our ranks have 
been increased by 31 new members, all of 


whom are working so earnesly and faith- 
fully that we feel sure they will prove a 
great help to the society; as it will be to 
them. Considering the opportunities and 
privileges afforded by our literary socie- 
ties, we hope that no persons will go out 
from Juniata College and enter the active 
arena of life, unable to express their 
thoughts clearly and intelligibly to those 
with whom they come in contact. 

_ We have recently added 18 new vol- 
umes to our society library and are glad 
to say that it now containas 170 volumes, 
which cover a wide range of literature— 
Biography. History, Reviews, Essays, 
Travels, Novels, and Treatises. Our 
members show their appreciation of these 
books by the numbers that are constantly 
taken out and read. The benefits to be 
derived from frequenting the library are 
many and should not be overlooked. 
Those who set apart a definite amount of 
time each day for reading in the library 
will be better prepared to overcome the 
difficulties which they encounter in the 
active duties of life. 

The following prograni was rendered 
by the society on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 7, 1898. Chorus, by the choir; 
‘Oriental Star,’ by the editor, I. C. Van 
Dyke; Essay, ‘‘Revelry,”’ W. L. Shaffer; 
Vocal Solo, ‘‘Past and Future,’’ Mrs. G, 
W. A. Lyon; Dialogue, by seven mem- 
bers of the society. We pay ouly a just 
compliment to the persons who participa- 
ted in the exercises, by saying that they 
did excellently in their work. 


WAHNEETA 
J. B. EMMERT, Correspondent. 


INDUSTRY. 


Oration delivered by R. M. Watson, on the evening o 
January 14, 1898. 


‘“‘Once, ah once, within these walls, 
Those, whom memory oft recalls,’’ 
The Class of ’97 dwelt. 
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And around this very altar all knelt; 
sang the same hymns, heard the same 
prayers, and shared the same sorrows and 
joys; trod these very halls, prepared the 
same lessons, upheld that same banner 
and joined themselves under the same 
symbol; and, when their work was done, 
passed from beneath the sheltering wings 
of this dear old school still holding aloft 
the same motto—Industry! 

The bee-hive is the sign of industry. 

On studying the mottoes of the differ- 
ent States, we find that Old Virginia, the 
mother of Presidents, bears that motto 
which, unfortunately, was hurled at the 
audience of Ford’s Theatre at Washing- 
ton, when the spirit of America’s greatest 
hero was freed from mortal shackles by 
the fiend who yelled ‘sic semper tyrannis’ ; 
our grand old state, the keystone of the 
Union, holds aloft ‘‘Virtue, Liberty and 
Independence’’; South Carolina, the state 
which struck the match setting afire that 
mighty blaze of war between the North 
and South, very fitly tags to her seal, 
“While I live, I hope’’; Wisconsin, 
spreading her dominions westward from 
the Great Lakes, shouts to her adopted 
children, ‘‘Forward’’; Nevada, whose 
very mountains are fined with silver, not 
only in the glare of the morning sun but 
through the entire day, patriotically 
claims ‘‘All for my country’’; but Utah, 
the seat of the Mormon faith, stamps on 
her seal the bee-hive, a symbol of indus- 
try. And well does she prove her adap- 
tation to it, for the once great desert now 
shines as a garden-bed through the indus- 
try of hex loyal subjects. 

The industry of the bee is a good ex- 
ample for man. This little insect sets it- 
self to work in the clovers scattered o’er 
the field, pushes its little beak into the 
flower, steals a tiny bit of pollen, goes to 
another flower, and so covers its body 
until it lookes like a nugget of gold, rises 


into the air, and makes for its abode with 
swifter wings than the fleetest pigeon. 
And so, on account of its industrious 
HaDUs, we have the ‘‘quilting-bee,’’ the 

‘‘raising-bee’’ and many such significant 
expressions. 

Another smybol of industry is the ant. 
This insect also teaches a lesson. Car- 
rying material much larger and heavier 


than itself, it builds its home along the 


highway where often it is trampled under 
the careless, cruel foot of the passer-by. 
But undaunted it immediately sets to 
work and rebuilds its tiny palace with 
more zeal than before. Thus there 
is reason for the proverb which says ‘‘Go 
to the ant thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and be wise.”’ 

These two little workers of nature 
teach two lessons: the bee teaches concen- 
tration; the ant, determination. The bee 
has one master; for as soon as its queen 
is chosen it immediately rids itself of the 
other queens; two masters cannot rule the 
same home. Thus man is taught that he 
cannot serve two masters. Again, the 
drones are cast out of the way; and I 
often think that the drones of the human 
race should be cast aside as the bee rid 
itself of its drone. 

Perhaps there are some new faces here 
and many familiar ones; and I would that 
at the opening of this term we could fol- 
low this lesson. Let us learn to be in- 
dustrious (1st) by concentration and 
(2nd) by consistency. Who is going to 
be the drone to be cast aside by the 
worker? Who is going to conduct him- 
self in such a way that the eye of school- 
justice and school-equity will rest upon 
him? And who is the one who will work 
and persevere until he covers himself with 
the rich pollen of credit and praise? 

The person who is of importance must 
take his place as do the nations of com- 
merce. Why is it that America takes 
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such a lead in commerce? Because of 
her position. Why is New York the 
leading commercial emporium of the 
Western World? Principally on account 
of her position. So the man who be- 
comes a man of zzdustry must place him- 
selfin fit position by being industrious. 


We are the ones to make this school a 


school of zxdustry. 

And dear Wahneetas, let us push for- 
ward, not by means of that banner upon 
the wall, but by means of our intellects, 
our education, and our own industry, ever 
nearer the goal of success; so that in the 
years to come, when, only our spirits 
hover above the arrow of yonder tower, 
the educated red man treading over his 
once favorite hunting-ground my see that 
very arrow farther aloft and pointing to- 
ward the dome of heaven, not tinged 
with the gory blood of the vidim but 
bathed and glittering in the beams of the 
morning sun of righteousness; and when 
that sun shall rise to set no more, may 
there be reverberated thorughout the 
halls of Paradise that anthem once sung 
on this rostrum by a class devoted to the 
welfare of itself; its alma mater, its 
nation, and its God. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 
LESSON III. THE FULFILMENT. 
TEXT READINGS. 


1. The Birth of John. 
2. The Birth of Jesus. 


Luke 1: 57-66. 
Luke 2: 1-7. 
Attending Circumstances. 'The condi- 
tion of things politically had much to do 
with the attitude of the people in their 
reception of the Messiah. In the last 
century before Christ the expectation of 
a personal advent had greatly developed, 
but there was a great difference among 
those who entertained this expectation. 
Some were political zealots and dreamers, 
others were earnest students of the Word 


bee?’ 2, 


of God, and Israelites indeed, like Na- 
thaniel. It is important to keep in mind 
this distinction. ‘The question naturally 
suggests itself, Why was Jesus rejected if 
the people were conversant with the pro- 
phecies and were full of anticipation that 
the Messiah would appear? ‘The answer 
is simply this: They allowed the political 
circumstarices of the times to obscure, if 
not obliterate, the true Spiritual elements 
of the Old Testament predictions. —Read 
‘‘In the times of Jesus.’’ page 70-93. 

General Observations. In the study of 
this lesson two things should be noted. 
1. The impression made at the naming 
of John. The cousins and neighbors 
wanted to follow the usual custom, and 
they called him Zacharias, after his 
father; but the mother said, ‘‘Not so ; but 
he shall be called John.” ‘The father 
was then appealed to and he, calling for 
a writing tablet wrote, saying, ‘‘His name 
is John.’’ Then ‘‘they marveled.’’ After 
the recovery of speech by Zacharias the 
friends said, ‘‘What then shall-this child 
Prophecy had declared that 
Christ should be born in Bethlehem, 
(Micah 5: 2) but Mary, when her time 
drew near, was living at Nazareth with 
no thought of any necessity of her being 
in Bethlehem. How she came to be 
there in fulfillment of prophecy is told in 
Luke 2:1-5. The decree of the Roman 
emperor which caused her to go there 
brought about the fullfilment of pro- 
phecy. 

TEXTUAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Birth of John.—Luke 1:57-66. In 
verses 57-58 we are told that John was 
born and that the cousins and neighbors 
“rejoiced with her.’’ Note three things: 
1. The Jewish idea, thatto be childless 
was a misfortune and even a dishonor. 
Hence they said, ‘“The Lord showed 
great mercy upon her.’’ 2. Elizabeth 
had the sympathy of her neighbors and 
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relatives. It is a great comfort amid the 
misfortunes of life to have the sympathy 
of others. 3. We have nothing said to 
intimate that they had any idea, as yet, 
of a more than ordinary birth. God so 
often does more for the righteous than 
their strongest hope expects. Verses 59 
to 63 gives an account of the circumcis- 
ion of the child and some incidents con- 
nected with it. Note rst, the intent of 
those who came to circumcise him to fol- 
low a well established custom. ‘They 
wanted to call him Zacharias, after his 
father. This shows that the friends eith- 
er did not know the angel’s message to 
Elizabeth, (v. 13) or did not care to heed 
it. With some persons, custom takes 
precedence of everything else. Note 2d, 
the persistency of the circumcisers. Eliz- 
abeth made a very positive statement as 
to his name, but this did not satisfy them. 
They argued from the standpoint of cus- 
tom. ‘‘There is none of thy kindred 
called by this name.’’ ‘Their persistence 
is further shown by their appeal to Zacha- 
rias—v. 62. Hecan’t speak but a writ- 
ing tablet must be provided and he must 
write his mind on the subject. This sug- 
gests two things: (1) How zealous we 
become in carrying out our own notions. 
(2) How liable we are to go against the 
divine mind when influenced by mere 
earthly modes of thought. Note 3d, the 
attitude of Elizabeth and Zacharias to- 
wards the angel’s message.—v. 13. They 
had not forgotton it neither could the 
custom to which their attention was call- 
ed, and the opposition of friends sway 
them one iota from carrying out the an- 
gel’s message. It is true, Zacharias’s 
faith failed but the very evident mark of 
divine displeasure only strengthened his 
faith for further trial. In the attitude of 
faith to the angel’s message is verified 
the statement of verse 6. Verse 64 
shows how quickly God will withdraw 


His judgements when we exercise faith in 
Him and become obedient to His will. 
Verser 65 and 66 show the natural effect 
of an interposition of God’s hand and a 
manifestation of His power. | 

The Birth of Jesus.—Liuke —2:I-7,— 
Verses 1 and 2 tell us (1) who was em- 
peror when Jesus was born. (2) of ade- 
cree he made that all the world should be 
taxed, and (3) when the decree was made. 
All these statements have an important 
bearing on the great event that then oc- 
curred, and should be carefully studied. 
Read ‘‘Life of Christ’? by Stalker, and 
“In the Times of Jesus,” by Sidel. 
Verses 3-5 tell how the decree was carried 
out. Note 1st that a// went. ‘The ten- 
dency, on the part of the Jews at least, 
would be to evade the decree, because they 
were not willingly subject to the Roman 
power. Then, too, registration meant 
tax-paying from which people even to 
this day naturally shrink. Assessors 
and tax-collectors did not have much 
trouble in performing their duties in those 
days, because people knew there was no 
way of evading registration or payment of 
taxes.—Au went. Note 2nd that this 
registration must have caused a great 
commotion in the land. Every one had 
to go to his own city. The census was 
taken not at the place where the inhabi- 
tants were at the time residing, but at 
the place to which they belonged as mem- 
bers of the original twelve tribes. J oseph 
and Mary had to go from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, a distance of nearly one hun- 
dred miles in order to inscribe themselves 
in the proper register. Note 3d that in 
this decree we see the hand of God. The 
decree was made at the proper time to 
bring Mary to Bethlehem where it was 
prophesied Christ should be born. Note 
4th that God often makes use of human 
agencies to bring about His purpose. In_ 
thisinstance He over-ruled the purpose of 
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Augustus for the accomplishment of His 
designs, though he knew it not. 

Verses 6-7 gives a statement of the 
greatest event that ever occurred in the 
world’s history, and shows that we can- 
not know when a great beginning may 
be happening. ‘The new-born babe was 
a closed casket of possibilities. 
and Mary knew that on them was con- 
ferred the honor of being the father and 
mother of the Savior of the world, but 
their ideas as to His true mission were 
vague. The exact date on which this 
birth occurred has occassioned discussion 
enough to fill a library if the record of it 
could be got together in books. Per- 
haps the best discussion of the subject 
may be found in Andrew’s Life of Christ 
under the heading ‘‘Date of the Lord’s 
Birth.”’ | 


TEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
I. The Birth of John. 


1. In accordance with which promise 
was John born ? 
2. Who came together at his circum- 
cision? | | 
3. What is meant by ‘‘the Lord show- 
_ed great mercy?’ Reed Nevin’s Biblical 
Antiquities, page 132. 
4. Why did his parents insist upon 
calling him John? 
5. What does “‘rejoicing with her’’ in- 
dicate? v. 58. | 
6. What ceremonial observances were 
required by the law after the birth of a 
son or a daughter ?—Levit. 12. 
7. What was the effect upon those who 
witnessed the circumcision ? 
Il. Zhe Birth of Jesus. 
1. Where had it been prophesied that 
Christ should be born ? 
2. What days are referred to in verse 1? 
3. What did the decree order ? v 1. 
4. What was the object of it? 
5. Was this the first decree of the kind? 


Joseph | 


6. Why did Joseph and Mary go to 
Bethlehem ? 
7. In what way were the purposes of 
God met in this decree? 
8. What was meant by the word zxz 
in the days of Jesus? 
THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 
1. Why was Jesus born ? 
2. Why was it best that He should be 
born in poverty ? 
3. Why are all men under obligation 
to Him? 
4. Why did He become Man with us 
instead of manifesting His glory ? 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 
OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 
AMOS. 


We now enter upon the third section 
of the book of Amos: chaps. viI—1x. 
Most writers on the subject are agreed 


that the visions recounted in the begin- 


ning of the seventh chapter form the sub- 
stance of the prophets address at Bethel, 
which was interrupted by the priest 
Amaziah. The visions are probably a 
summary of the prophets experience up 
to this point. 

Amos must have spoken on other points 


_ than those which he puts in the first three 


visions. For instance in vir, 11 he says 


—‘'For thus Amos saith, Jeroboam ‘shall 


die by the sword, and Israel shall surely 
be led away captive out of his land.’’ 
Amos also must have already exposed the 
sins of the people in the light of Divine 
righteousness. 

The prophet appears at a great reli- 
gious festival in Bethel, (vir, 10) deter- 
mined to bring matters to a crisis. Mark 
his choice of place and audience. Amos 
not only aimed his reproofs at the king 
but also at the people, those who had to 
do with the forces and responsibility of 
life. He aimed at the social fashions, the 
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treatment of the poor, the spirit of worship 
and the ideals of religion. He had been 
sent to beat down the religion of his time, 
viz: a religion founded on mere vztual and 
sacrifice. 

Two ideas dominated the Hebrew Se- 
mitic mind; first, was the conception that 
as God was the God of the nation, the 
people might do whatsoever they wished 
Jehovah would not punish them nor for- 
sake them. Second,—Jehovah could be 
appeased by an extended ritual and sacri- 
ficial system. ‘These false conceptions the 
prophet aims to correct.* Hosea vi, 6. 

Vision of locusts, Ch. vir, 1-3. Of all 
the plagues in Palestine, locusts have 
been the most frequent, occurring every 
six or seven years, v. z. ‘‘ Thus the Lord 
God showed me and behold he formed locusts 
zn the beginning of the shooting up of the 
latter growth; and lo it was the latter 
growth after the kings mowings.’’ R. v. 
In the Syrian year there are two seasons 
of verdure. One in October and one in 
Spring. It was the latter which the lo- 
custs had attacked. ‘‘And behold it was 
after the kings mowings.’’ ‘The kings 
levied a tribute on the spring crop. See 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the Sem- 
ites. | 

The locusts appeared at a critical time. 
There could be no fodder till December. 
The people, however, thought nothing 
could check the prosperous reign of Jero- 
boam II. _ " # 

‘‘O Lord God forgive I beseech thee. 
Lhe Lord repented concerning this: It shall 
not be saith the Lord.’’ ‘The 7# must be 
the same as in the frequent phrase of Ch. 
I: ‘LT will not turn it back,’’ namely the 
final execution of doom on the sinsof the 


people. 
Vision II. That of a great drought. 
vrs. 4-6. ‘‘ Thus the Lord showed me; and 


*McCurdy History, Prophecy and the Monuments. Vol. 
I, p. 308-311, 


messages to men. 
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the Lord called to contend by fire: and it 
devoured the great deep, and would have 
eaten up the land.’’ 

Severe drought in Palestine was fre- 
quently described by fire, even when not 
accompanied by flames and smoke. These 
people had a different conception of the 
earth from that which we have. The 
earth to them rested in a great deep, from 
which all her springs and fountains flow- 
ed. If this were dried up, all were lost. 
See Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, 
by Geo. Adam Smith. Again Amos in- 
terceeds. ‘‘O Lord God, cease, I beseech 
thee: how shall Jacob stand for he ts small. 
Lhe Lord repented concerning this: This 
also skall not be saith the Lord God.” 

These visions were an insight into the 
meaning of actual plagues. Let us here 
notice an advance in prophecy. How 
far has prophecy advanced since Elijah 
the Tishbit? Elijah would have certain- 
ly summoned and even welcomed the 
drought. With his consciousness of Is- 
raels sin, Amos prays that their doom 
may be turned. ‘‘l beseech thee’’ were 
his pleading words. 

We have here something of the strug- 
gle through which the later prophets 
passed, before they accepted their awful 
The true prophet was 
a man who had prayed for the people. 
The true minister to-day is a man who 
prays earnestly for his people. 

The two visions we have just noticed, 
told by Amos at Bethel were of disasters 
in the sphere of nature, but his third lay 
in the sphere of politics. This third 
vision is so final that the prophet does not 
even try to interceed. vrs. 7-9. This is 
the vision of the plumb-line. ‘‘7 will seta 
plumb6-line in the midst of my people Israel: 
[will not again pass by them any more: 
and the high places of Israel shall be deso- 
late, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be 
laid waste, and I will rise against the house 
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of Jeroboam with a sword.’ Assyria is 
not mentioned, but is obviously intended. 
We may learn here something of the in- 
fluence exerted on prophecy by the rise 
of the Assyrian Empire. We see that 
God’s judgments are not arbitrary. God 
shows us the necessity of his judgments 
by something we can comprehend. ‘This 
was certainly a declaration of war. The 
Assyrians were surely meant. Just at this 
point Amos is interrupted by Amaziah. 
_Amos had spokena gainst Caesar. John 
XIX, 12. | | 

It is the same old contest of which we 
read so much in history. On the one 
hand priest and king, on the other man 
and God. 

V. 10-13. Mentioning the name of 
the prophet as he does, ‘‘Amos hath con- 
spired,’’ would indicate that the prophet 
was well known. | _ 

V. 12.—Amaziah now turns upon the 
prophet. ‘‘O thou seer, go, flee thee away 
into the land of Judah and there eat bread 
and prophesy there, but prophesy not again 
any more in Bethel; for it is the kings 
sanctuary and tt is a royal house.’’ In 
these words of the priest there is nothing 
of the Spiritual. There is pride and 
cowardice. The name of the king is 
placed above the word of God. ‘This is a 
religion which absolutely identified State 
and Church. The spirit of Amaziah is 
seen to-day; wherever dogma and tradi- 
tion are made the standard of preaching; 
whereever new doctrines and reforms are 
silenced. He who checks the word of 
God in the name of some denominational 
law is acting in the spirit of Amaziah. 
When these things exist in Christian 
Churches to-day they are the rudiments 
of Paganism. See Book of the Twelve 
Prophets by Smith. p. 118. | 

The prophets reply. v. 14-17. Then 
answered Amos and said to Amaziah, ‘‘/ 
_ was no prophet neither was I a prophets 


son, but I was a herdsman and a dresser of 
sycamore trees, and the Lord took me from 
JSollowing the flock, and the Lord said unto 
me, g0, prophesy unto my people Israel.” 

Amos founded a new order of prophecy 
and that of the purest type. His genera- 
tion was not familiar with his type of pro- 
phecy. Here is a step forward in the 
history of religion. 

V. 16-17. A denunciation of the man 
who dared to reprove the prophet. 

8. 1-4. This isa vision similar to those 
which preceeded the priests interruption. 
We see what power Amaziah gave to pro- 
phecy when he forbad Amos to speak. 
The prophet now begins to write, this 
writing has been clothed with the immor- 
tality of literature. 


QUESTIONS ON THE FIRST TWO CHAP- 
TERS OF THE BOOK OF AMOS. 


1. What was the condition of Israel 
and Judah at the time Amos prophesied ? 

2. Whowas Amos? In what king- 
dom was he born, in what kingdom did 
he labor? 

3. Give the history of Tekoa. 

4. What was the sin of Gaza, Tyre, 
Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah? 

5. Where were these places located ? 

6. Why recount their sins? 

7. How did Israel’s sins compare with 
the sins of these surrounding peoples ? 

8. With what degree of satisfaction 
would Israel hear of her neighbors sins ? 

9g. Was the process of approach to 
Israel’s sin a natural and logical one? 

10. Draw some practical lessons from 
our Church and national life of to-day. 

11. What lessons on temperance may 
be drawn from these introductory chap- 
ters? Ch. 2-v. 8, 12. 

12. Conipare the commercial and city 
life of those early days with the commer- 
cial and city life of to-day. 

Amos H. HaInss. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 


- uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 


beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 


was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added la- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the heating plant, and Library. The continual 
growth of the college has made necessary the new building which is now in 
course of erection. A very important part of this new structure will be the 
dining room, 40x75 feet, a large, airy room with open fire place, and whose 
windows will command a view of the town below and the surrounding moun- 
tains. Above the dining room will be two stories of ladies’ dormitories of 
modern equipment. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes 
of the institution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories 
and library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. 


FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. Especially this year has the Faculty 
been strengthened with a view of making every department represent a high 
standard of method and scholarship in the different lines of study. | 


COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart- 


AIM. 


ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Seminary and Classical. 
Kach department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis- 
tinctive field of work. ‘The Classical course is receiving special attention and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. © 


The Spring Term of 13 weeks begins Monday, March 28, 1898. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE HAVE, from time to time, urged 
upon the young men and women, our 
students, the fact that the future of edu- 
cation is specialization, along definite 
lines of inquiry. The general field is 
crowded, but the domain of the specialist 
has scarcely had an occupant save in the 
field of medicine, where it is subdivided 
almost beyond comprehension, and far 
beyond the line of profitable results. It 
is the experience, the world over, that 
where a new or profitable line is found, 
and a field of labor or research opened 
up, all other things, although, perchance 
more profitable, are lost to view and all 
desire to rush into, and occupy that one 
special place. There are thousands of 
avenues in which men and women can 
find employment with profit and pleasure 
that are, as yet, unknown, and may re- 
main so, being overlooked, if not stum- 
bled over in the scramble for the one 
place to which their view is directed. Re- 
cently we called attention to the want of 
woman, all over this country with the re- 
quisit knowledge for assistant microsco- 
pists; and scarely any can be found quali- 
fied to take the places offered. This 


branch of education ought to have been 
cultivated instead of some others to which 
the attention of the crowd has been turn- 
ed; as for instance, teaching and music. 
The pleasure to be obtained in the intelli- 
gent use of the microscope is so great that 
to relate it to those unacquainted with it, 
literally astounds them. All can hear 
music and some be charmed by it, but 
were an evenings entertainment to be 
given by showing and relating the won- 
ders that the microscope reveals in the 
common things about us, the pleasure 


would resolve itself into knowledge, last- 


ing and valuable, while the other leaves 
but an impression to be lost quickly in 
the rapidly recurring scenes of life. So 
we are constrained again to direct atten- 
tion to the ‘‘acres of diamonds’’ that are 
being trodden under foot with all their 
brilliancy, simply because the view has 
been directed to some other point, and we 
urge tpon all to advance their ideal for 
life beyond the point where the crowd 
stops, out into special work. High quali- 
fications, in honest minds, seldom go beg- 
ging for place; and specialization on a 
solid basis of literary training is sure to 
be sought to fill special places of profit to 
those making the special preparation. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH EH. SAYLOR. 


The Seniors in the Normal English 
Course study Astronomy during the win- 
ter term. The text-book used is Young’s 
‘‘Lessons in Astronomy.’’ In this book 
we have the subject treated without 
mathematics, and this is pleasing to those 
who do not like mathematics. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Astronomy is the science which treats 
of the heavenly bodies. The heavenly 
bodies are the sun, the planets with their 
satellites, the comets and the meteors, 
the stars and the nebulae. All these 
bodies, except the earth, appear to be at- 
tached to the sky and appear to move 
upon itssurface. The visible vault of the 
sky, or the heavens, is called the celestial 
sphere. The diameter of the celestial 
sphere is assumed to be much greater 
than any actual distance known, and 
therefore greater than any assignable 
quantity. In the language of mathe- 
matics it is infinite. 

All our observations take place from 
the earth, and we must imagine our earth 
situated at the centre of this great sphere. 
The earth is an observatory; it is also a 
movable observatory; it makes a revolu- 
tion axgound the sun in one year, at a dis- 
tance from the sun of nearly ninety-three 
millions of miles. ‘The surface of the ce- 
lestial sphere is so far distant that the or- 
bit of the earth is a mere point, viewed 
from the celestial sphere. 

The apparent place of a heavenly body 
is the point where a line drawn from the 
observer through the body, and continued 
outward, pierces the celestial sphere. “The 
apparent place depends solely upon the 
direction of the body, and is in no way af- 
fected by its distance from the observer. 
Any two objects, as the moon and a star, 
when nearly in line with each other will 


appear close together. Sometimes the 
moon appears to us to be very near a star, 
while the star is really a very great dis- 
tance beyond the mooti. The average 
distance of the moon from the earth is 
238,800 miles, while the distance of the 
nearest fixed star is more than 200,000 
times as great as the distance of the earth 
from the sun. 

In order to understand the terms used 
in mapping the heavenly bodies, we must 
be familiar with certain terms used in 
reference to the celestial sphere. No 
matter where the observer may stand, the 
point in the heavens directly over his 
head is called the zenith; the opposite 
point in the heavens, under the earth and 
invisible, is the zadir. The great circle 
around the heavens, half-way between 
the zenith and the nadir, and therefore 
everywhere ninety degrees from the 
zenith, is the horizon. All the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon are visible to 
the observer, and all below the horizon 
are invisible to the observer. 

On any clear day at twelve o’clock 
noon, by a clock that keeps correct time, 
let an observer stand under the canopy of 
the heavens and face the sun; then imag- 
ine a line drawn from the observer to 
the horizon, the point where this line 
pierces the horizon is the south point of 
the horizon; now prolong this line back- 
ward from the observer until it pierces 
the horizon, and this point is the zorth 
point of the horizon; the observer con- 
tinuing to face the sun, and stretching 
out his arms at right angles to the line 
joining the north and south points, 
his right arm points to the west 
point of the horizon and his left arm 
points to the east point of the horizon. 
These four points are called the cardinal 
points. That the observer may have 
these points fixed clearly in his mind for 
observing heavenly bodies, which obser- 
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vations are, for the most part, made at 
night, let him drive a stake into the 
ground at the place where he stands, a 
stake some distance in front of him, one 
the same distance back of him (in line 
with the first and second), one on each 
side of him, at the same distance as be- 


fore, and at right angles to the line join- . 


ing the north and south points. 

A clear moonless night is the best time 
to observe the stars. We may know 
where to look for any particular star or 
group of stars from the directions given 
in any astronomy, or star chart. On the 
tenth of February, 1898, the constellation 
of Orion is on the meridian about eight 
o’clock in the evening. To find this con- 
stellation the observer must go out to his 
place of observation, face the south point 
of the horizon, and look about half-way 
between the zenith and the south point of 
the horizon. 

The astronomer locates the position of 
a heavenly body with reference to the 
horizon by its altztude and azimuth. ‘The 
altitude of a heavenly body is its height 
above the horizon. If the altitude of 
some prominent star is forty-five degrees, 
we must look for it half-way between the 
zenith and the horizon. The azimuth of 
a heavenly body is its ‘‘bearing,’’ as a 
surveyor would say. The usual way of 
measuring the azimuth is from the south 
point of the horizon toward the west, to 
the point of beginning. The. azimuth 
may vary from zero degrees to 360 de- 
grees. Let us suppose the altitude of 
some heavenly body is 80 degrees and its 
azimuth 70 degrees. ‘To find it the as- 
tronomer directs his telescope tothe south 
point of the horizon, turns it through an 
arc of 70 degrees towards the west, and 
then through an arc of 80 degrees in a 
vertical circle; now if he looks through 
his telescope he will see the body sought 

for. In a similar manner he finds any 


Tg: 


other body when he knows its altitude 
and azimuth. If the astronomer wishes 
to find the azimuth and altitude of any 
heavenly body, he directs his telescope to 
the south point of the horizon, thenturns 
it toward the west until it is in the plane 
of the vertical circle in which the body 
is; he now reads the number of degrees 
on the horizontal circle through which he 
turned his telescope, this number of de- 
grees is the azimuth; he now turns his 
telescope in the vertical circle until he 
sees the object through the telescope, and 
the number of degrees on the vertical cir- 
cle through which he turned his telescope 
is the altitude. 

If the earth’s axis of rotation were pro- 
duced indefinitely in both directions, the 
points where it would pierce the celestial 
sphere, are called the oles. If the equa- 
tor of the earth were extended until it 
meets the celestial sphere, the great circle 
which it traces on the celestial sphere, is 
called the celestial equator. If the orbit 
of the earth were extended to the celes- 
tial sphere, its trace on that sphere is 
called the ecliptic. ‘The celestial equator 
and ecliptic cross each other in two points 
which are 180 degrees apart. At the 
points of crossing the celestial equator 
and ecliptic make an angle of 23% de- 
grees. As the sun moves (apparently) 
in the ecliptic, half of its journey is above 
the celestial equator and half below it. 
Therefore the sun, in a course of a year, 
crosses the celestial equator twice. The 
point where it crosses in the spring 
(about March 2oth) is called the Vernal 
Liquinox; the point where it crosses in 
autumn (about September 22nd) is called 
the Autumnal Equinox. ‘The Vernal 
Equinox is often called the ‘‘First of 
Aries.’’ ‘Thisis a very important point 
in the celestial sphere. 

The place of a heavenly body is usually 
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given by its Right Ascension and Declina- 
tion. 

flour-Circles are great circles of the ce- 
lestial sphere passing through the poles, 
and are perpendicular to the celestial 
equator. The Right Ascension of a star 
is the arc of the celestial equator inter- 
cepted between the vernal equinox and 
the point where the star’s hour-circlecuts 
the equator. It is always measured east- 
ward from the equinox and completely 
around the circle; it may be expressed in 
degrees or hours. Ifthe right ascension 
is 45 degrees, it may also be expressed by 
3hours. The Declination of a star is its 
angular distance north or south of the ce- 
lestial equator measured on its hour-cir- 
cle. Ifthe star is north of the celestial 
equator, it has north declination; if south 
of the celestial equator, it has south de- 
clination. 

Another way of designating the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies in the celestial 
sphere, is by their Celestial Latitude and 
Longitude. 

Celestial Latitude is measured north or 
south of the ecliptic, instead of north or 
south of the celestial equator. Celestial 
Longitude is measured from the vernal 
equinox, eastward on the ecliptic and 
through 360 degrees. 

The position of a star may be designat- 
ed in three ways. 1. By its Altitude 
and Azimuth. 2. By its Right Ascen- 
sion and Declination. 3. By its Se 
Latitude and Longitude. 


BIBLE TERM ’98 
INSPIRATION IN A COLLEGE 


With the opening of the Bible Term, 
began the revival services in the chapel 
by Elder I. D. Parker. A warm wel- 
come awaited him for he is no stranger 
here, having endeared himself to many 
hearts several winters ago. 
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His first discourse on the subject, 
‘“Who made the Bible’’, placed all on a 
firm footing, and prepared the unconver- 
ted heart to receive without doubting the 
truths he had in store. ‘Then followed a 
series of doctrinal sermons on such sub- 
jects as, ‘“‘When was the church first es- 
stablished,’’ ‘“I‘he Lord’s Supper’’, and 
‘“Baptism,’’ ‘These sermons were finely 
illustrated by blackboard drawings in 
colored chalk. They were done with 
great care and served to establish firmly 
in the minds of all, the arguments pre- 
sented in a clear and concise manner. 

Hearts were now ready for the revival 
sermons. ‘The first was an inspiring dis- 
course to the young people on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Character,’’ which Brother Par- 
ker defined as the measure of a man’s 
usefulness in this world and again as 
what God sees a man to be. ‘Then fol- 
lowed other sermons on such themes as 
‘The Soul longing for God,” ‘Sin 
in its true Character,’ ‘Witnessing for 
Christ,’’ ‘“Danger of Perishing and Di- 
vine care to save us from Perishing,’’ 
and ‘‘The Seeker after Christ.’? A 
marked feature in these revival sermons 
was the absence of all that is sensational 


and exciting. They were earnest and 


continuous appeals to the stronger and 
higher nature. 

The personal work of Brother Parker 
is one of his strong points. His pleasant, 
easy manner makes the sinner enjoy be- 
ing talked to instead of feeling that he is 
to be tortured, as many do whenever the 
subject of the soul is mentioned. He 
finds himself listening, afterward think- 
ing, and by and by deciding to do the 
very thing he was sure he was not yet 
ready to do. Such was the experience 
of many precious souls here, and night 
after night in ready response to the invi- 
tation they came out on the Lord’s side, 
until the number had reached thirty-two. 
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Among these were quite a number of 
Huntingdon residents. 

The baptismal services at the different 
times were beautiful and impressive. 
Silently and in deep reverence we gath- 
ered about the sacred pool, and there un- 
der the stars we listened to the-vows and 
heard the deep pleadings of God’s ser- 
vant as he presented each soul to the 
Father and begged it to be ‘‘kept for the 
Master’s use.’’ 

A few days before the end of the term 
Brother Parker had to leave for other 
fields of labor. Brother Walter S, Long 
then took up the work with good success. 
The meetings closed with some still out- 
side the fold, yet we trust nearer than 
ever before, and pray the Father to guard 
them and to give them his tender watch- 
care while they wait. | 

ANNA M. MILLER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


Hider T. T. Myers, of Philadelphia, 
conducted this work, beginning on the 
29th of January and continuing to the end 
of the term. His talks were both inter- 
esting and instructive, and all who joined 
the class gained rich thoughts and valua- 
ble help to better equip them for Sunday 
School work. The Sunday School may 
be termed the nursery of the church, or a 
place where the young people are taught 
the word of God. It is closely related to 
the church and home, and looks to both 
for support. It needs the church to sup- 
ply its workers, to build up its members, 
and to give unity to the work. Not only 
does the Sunday School need the church, 
but in every place does the church need 
the Sunday School. It aids as an evan- 
gelizing agency, gives Bible instruction 
to its members; therefore the church owes 
tothe Sunday School support and sym- 
pathy. 

The qualifications of the officers and 


teachers were then discussed and great 
stress was laid upon this very important 
topic. The teacher should be a christian 
in belief and example; a church member 
in profession, in loyalty, and in work. 
Above all he should be a thorough Bible 
student that he may be a teacher in 
knowledge as well as in tact. ‘Then it is 
quite necessary that he should be a friend 
to his pupils, to be able to bestow that 
sympathy and helpfulness that is so much 
needed. Because of the limitation of 
time, condition of the pupils, nature of 
the subject, and to give dignity to the 
work, the teacher should carefully prepare 
the lesson. The following laws of teach- 
ing were cited: Co-operation, Definition, 
System, Illustration, Repetition, and Va- 
riety. | 

The art of questioning, its purpose, 
preparation and kinds of questioning were 
then discussed. The purpose should be 
to prove the pupil’s work and awaken his 
conscience. ‘he questions should be 
clear, original, suggestive, and always 
spiritual. Avoid frivolous and entang- 
ling questions, or such as will lead the 
mind from the central thought of the les- 
son. 

Valuable thoughts on the uses and 
kinds of illustrations were given. He 
quite advocated the use of illustrations, 
both those that appeal to our eye and 
those that draw upon our imagination. 
The use of them attracts the child’s atten- 
tion, quickens his apprehension, and aids 
his memory. | : 

A careful study of the pupil is required 
by the teacher in order to do the best 
work in the short time given him. ‘The 
teacher should know the physical health, 
disposition, temperment, habits, and 
companionship of each pupil, that she 
may be able to reach the heart. It is her 
duty to know these things, that she may 
be able to utilize the helpful ones, count- 
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eract the injurious ones, improve the 
good ones, and to adapt her teaching to 
win. ‘he characteristics of the pupils 
are many, and indeed it isa task to study 
them. Some characteritsics mentioned 
were, activity, curiosity, immaturity, 
frivolity, imagination, and affection. 
ADA REICHARD. 


LECTURES ON JOB 


As usual, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh at- 
tracted large numbers to the College 
Chapel at 4.20 P. M. to hear his lectures 
on the book of Job. His discussions 
were in his characteristic ‘‘short, jerky”’ 
style, as he calls it. These lectures were 
feasts for both mind and heart. ‘Time 
and circumstances permitted him to 
give us only five lectures. In these he 
told us much, yet used but little of the 
material that the book of Job furnishes 
his fertil brain for discussion. We hope 
that the time will soon come that we can 
have in book form his discussion of the 
entire book. His talks were forcible pre- 
sentations of the most important truths 
touching human experience. 
short space allotted me, I can give only 
some of the general impressions received 
from his lectures. 

The relative position of God and man 
were strongly brought out; man the limi- 
ted, God the limitless. The wisdom, 
strength and endurance of man are limited. 
He often found humanity in the dust 
without the possibility to help itself. 

Often our spirits were cast down by 
true descriptions of man’s utter helpless- 
ness, but as often were lifted to the 
heights by the blessed assurance of the 
words, ‘‘I know my redeemer liveth.’’ 
Forcibly and often were we impressed 
with the truth, drawn from that old, old 
book, that Jesus was and is the absolute 
necessity of the world. He is its light, 

life, and delight. Christ is all there is of 


_ relations of life. 


In the 


real joy and promise in the world. ‘There 
was presented in sharp contrast the al- 
ways dark human side with the possible 
light and divine side of life. We are at 
once so close to destruction and to eternal 
blessedness. 

The mission and purpose of human 
suffering and the perplexing question of 
God’s providence concerning his people 
were brought out in the life of Job. We 
learned that God does not express his ap- 
proval or disapproval of persons in this 
world by material prosperity or the oppo- 
site. Touching the sentiments of his lec- 
tures on Ruth he spoke on domestic and 
social relations, giving lessans to guide in 
the most common, constant, andimportant 
The important relation 
of commands and promises occupied our 
attention. Commands and promises bear 
the same relation to each other that cause 
and effect do in nature. The one ex- 
pression that epitomizes the substance of 
the discourses is: ‘“I'rue piety is wisdom 
and true wisdom is piety."’ 


MIRACLES 


A subject, not of the least importance, 
that was taught during the special Bible 
term was ‘‘Miracles of Christ.’? The 
work was conducted by Bro. H. B. 
Brumbaugh. It is a facinating subject 
and one of deep interest to every Bible 
student. It was made a very profitable 
study by his logical presentation. I 
shall have space to give only a part of his 
outlines and definitions. He defines a 
miracle as ‘‘An event occurring in the 
physical world capable of being perceived 
by our senses, and of such a character 
that it can rationally be refered to no other 
cause than the immediate volition of 
God.’’ Miracles were performed by 
Christ to strengthen people’s faith in his 
religion. They were stays to support it 
till it became established. He said in re- 
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gard to the continuance of miracles: 
‘The continuance of miracles from age to 
age would destroy their very nature. If 
we were to see dead bodies raised from 
their graves as we see people awakened 
from sleep it would cease to be a miracle. 
Miracles were swaddling clothes for the in- 
fant church, and not garments of the full 
grown church. They were as candles lit 
up until the sun arose, then blown out.’’ 
He said: ‘‘They were necessary in the 
early church. It was an age of faith in 
divinities. And no truth as from God 
could have been received without them.” 
Then he took up the miracles separately 
and showed ‘‘What the Miracles of the 
Gospel were proof of.’’ Weare surprised 
at what is contained in these miracles 
when we take them up and study them 
thus systematically. 


BIBLE HISTORY, ELOCUTION, AND 
EXEGESIS 


Prof. W. J. Swigart gives the following 
short description of his own work: ‘“T‘he 
early morning class at 7:40 studied the 
history of the Bible. The vatican and 
Tichendorf MSS. furnished exceedingly 
interesting matter. ‘The Greek, Latin, 
and various English versions were studied 
with zest. The period was used for 
homoletic study during the last week. 

The best teaching is that which makes 
the pupil to learn by doing. As a rule 
the teacher does too much of the work. 
The 9:20 work was conducted strictly on 
that principle. A regular list and pro- 
gram was made and every person, old or 
young, male or female, preacher or lay, 
was regularly called out to give a short 
lesson drawn from nature in parable form, 
or read a scripture or hymn with the view 
of gaining the power and cunning to un- 
derstand. The only governing rules were 
‘No apologies at beginning or close, 
and when the end is reached, quit.” 


The day’s work closed at the 4:20 period 
with exegetical study, in the ‘‘Gospel of 
John.”’ 

K. B. Moomaw. 


PROPHECY, CHURCH HISTORY, AND 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


We had thought of reporting in full the 
work of Hider J. B. Brumbaugh and that 
of Professor Haines, but the lack of space 
and the familiarity with which these 
names are recognized by Ecuo readers 
cause us to refrain from entering upon 
an analysis of their labor here, adding 
this, however, that the study of prophecy 
was pursued in class along the lines of 
study as regularly arranged by Prof. 
Haines in the Ecuo. ‘This course is ex- 
ceptionally strong and should be followed 
by all who could not put themselves into 
direct relation with the teacher in his 
daily lecture work. In addition to pro- 
phecy, Prof. Haines delivered a series of 
scholarly and impressive lectures on 
church history. No study is likely to 
give the real student a more sure founda- 
tion for his spiritual growth and a more 
abiding faith in the leading of God’s 
hand than that of church history. 

Hider J. B. Brumbaugh’s aim during 
this term was to set forth in order the 
events of Christ’s life, and to draw lessons 
therefrom. How thoroughly he has 
mastered his subject was evidenced by 
the interest which often enlivened the 
class. ‘‘After all it is the life of Christ 
which most impresses us’’ is a sentence 
which often fell from his lips as he un- 
folded the story of stories. Much could 
be said here that would be of interest to 
our readers; but we are anxious that you 
come sometime to hear for yourselves, 
and until then, follow Elder Brumbaugh’s 
outlines in the Eco treating this same 
topic—The Life of Christ. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRETHREN CHURCH 


If one were compelled to use only one 
adjective expressive of the character of 
Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh’s lectures on 
our church history he should be compelled 
to say ‘‘marvelous.’’ Why? Because of 
the painstaking labor which attaches it- 
self to such close research, because of the 
undreamed-of heroism of our forefathers, 
because of their self-sacrificing zeal for 
the faith, because of the processes by 
which they attained to this peculiar be- 
lief, because of their prominence in the 
historic development of our early national 
life, because of their devotion to one anoth- 
er and to all that makes for integrity of 
character and purity of religion. We 
who heard these new things would gladly 
hear them again. We have more pride 
in our church ancestry and more faith in 
our cause: above all, we are prompted to 
emulate the example set us by these noble 
fathers. A stenographic report of the 
lectures was made; and the demand which 
is already apparent among our people will 
doubtless result in the publication of a 
real church history. 

Carmon C. JoHNSON. 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the Bible students of the term just 
expiring, recognizing the guiding hand 
of our Heavenly Father in bringing us 
thus together, and being actuated by a 
sense of gratefulness for the kind hospi- 
tality extended to us herein, desire, 
through a committee of our own selec- 
tion, to submit the following resolutions. 

ist. That we tender our earnest thanks 
to the faculty and all associated with the 
work of the college for their excellent en- 
tertainment. 

_2nd. That we also express our thank- 
fulness to the several individual instruc- 
tors for their efficient and unselfish efforts 
in the class work. 


3rd. That we recognize the good of 
such work, and will use our influence to 
promote its interest throughout the 
brotherhood. 
4th. That, these resolutions be publish- 
ed in the Junztata Ecuo. 
Gro. S. MvERs. 
ANNA C. SPANOGLE. 
ANNA M. MILLER. 
Lu-BERDA NININGER. 
J. B. Mruzer. 
CuHas. F. AUSHERMAN. 


, W. S. Lone. 
Feb. 10, 18098. 


CANTATA 
J. ALLEN MYERS. 


One of the most notable, as well as 
pleasant events of the Fall term was the 
rendering of a fine Cantata by the college 
choir, under the direction of Professor 
Beery. ‘The large chapel was well filled 
when Prof. Beery announced the pro- 
gram, in which the Cantata was preceed- 
ed by several extra numbers, consisting 
of choruses and instrumental solos. ‘The 
latter by students of the Department of 
Instrumental Music. 

Then followed the Cantata. “King of 
Kings,’’ a musical recital of the birth and 
mission of our Savior. ‘To say there was 
a delighted audience and a well rendered 
program is putting it very mildly. It 


‘was a rich treat to the many music loving 


people assembled. We have listened to 
concerts and musical entertainments given 
by Quartettes and Glee Clubs specially 
trained for concert and chorus work: but 
for a real enjoyable musicale, clearly un- 
derstood, and well rendered, the college 
choir and instrumental music students 
gave an entertainment that would be hard 
to excel. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the teachers in the musical de- 
partments of the college. Prof. Beery has 
certainly developed much musical talent 
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among our students in his vocal classes, 
that might never have been awakened 
had it not been for the advantages every 
student has for the excellent drill in 
vocal music. 

Beside the two regular classes in vocal 
music to which all students have access, 
Prof. Beery has been giving to a number, 
special voice culture lessons and in the 
musicale fully justified his reputation as 
a thorough and practical musical direc- 
tor. 

The instrumental solos preceding the 
Cantata clearly showed that the earnest, 
conscientious teaching of Miss McVey 
is bearing fruit in the proper interpreta- 
tion and excellent rendering, by her pu- 
pils, of some of the finest classics. 

We are promised a similar treat in the 
near future and it will be a pleasure to all 
friends of Juniata whether they can be 
present or not. For it proves the ability 
of Juniata to give first class musical ad- 
vantages to any who may have a desire 
for that kind of work. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Hrwin Briggs hopes to be with us again 


next Fall. We think of others who be- 
long to this class. May we not hear from 
them ? 


Donald, two-year-old son of LL. H. 
Brumbaugh, ’84, sends two dollars as the 
first contribution to the new building, 
now almost completed. 


The vocal music class actually meets in 
the morning this term, a feature of the 
school program which has not been for 
many years. 


The first lecture to be given under the 
auspices of The Juniata College Lecture 
Bureau is announced for March oth. H. 
H. Emmett will be presented in his lec- 
ture entitled ‘“The Boy of To-day.”’ 


Edward H. Green, a student of some 
years ago, now a prosperous business 
man of Saltillo, Huntingdon County, 
was recently appointed a director of the 
Union National Bank of Huntingdon. 
We like to see the world place confidence 
in our friends. 


Lottie Replogle, student of Spring ’97, 
does office work for the Roaring Spring 
Blank Book Company. Although she 
often remembers Juniata with pleasure, 
yet she likes her position very well. Miss 
Lottie sends the names of her friends who 
should attend school. Itis a good idea. 


Jennie K. Brumbaugh, ’96, says, ‘It 
is receiving news from home, to me, when 
I get the Ecno.’’ Well, its like writing 
from home to brothers and sisters, when 
we sit down to. pen the happenings of a 
month; but our big brothers and sisters 
out in the world do not write to us often 
enough. 


Twenty-five students in instrumental 
music, a new Estey organ in the practice 
room, and a new piano in anticipation, — 
these are indications of development in 
the musical department. O yes, a recital 
to be given by Miss Nellie’s pupils is al- 
most ready for announcement. 


R. A. Zentmeyer, ’82, member of the 
Alumni Executive Committee, attended 
a meeting of that important body recent- 
ly. Alumni may be sure that the inter- 
vals, the breathing spaces, during this 
meeting were fully occupied in arranging 
for the pleasant time which we hope to 
have on June 22nd. 


We are pleased to note the interest 
which Edward H. Byers takes in practi- 
cal questions of schooleconomy. Hehas 
some notions of his own about teachers’ 
institutes, school-room decorations, and 
the like. That’s all good; but the best 
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part ot his letter says that he expects to 
spend next year at Juniata. 


Not for the purpose of coaxing the sun 
from its cloudy retreat, but for the pur- 
pose of using its rays when they chance 
to shine, Professor Myers has all sorts of 


contrivances arranged outside of and in: 


the windows of his laboratory. ‘The 
classes in Physics understand these queer 
inventions of their teacher. 


J. S. Wallace, of Aitch, sends his best 
wishes to the societies. Notice the 
plural number. Strong as one’s attach- 
ment should be to his own society and 
loyal as he may be to her motto, her 
colors, and her cause, yet he should ever 
remember that true society spirit is mag- 
nanimous, that it seeks the good of its 
sister, and that we are all children of the 
‘Eclectic. 


No attempt is made by the editors to 
notice all that happened during the Spe- 
cial Bible Session. Indeed we almost see 
you smile at the suggestion; for, in spite 
of the deep religious spirit which pervad- 
ed the place at this time, every one feels, 
and some know, that many little inci- 
dents of interest were transpiring almost 
constantly. The presence of an unusual- 
ly large number of young ladies often 
contributed to the animation of the col- 
lege circle. Among the events of inter- 
est we must mention the reception given 
by ‘‘The Happy Family’ to the ladies 
of the Bible School. Our scant informa- 
tion prevents a full report; but a phota- 
graph of the scene convinces one that 
the affair was one of unusual enjoyment. 


On account of the location of the new 
building, the baptistry has been moved to 
that part of the campus lying directly 
east of the chapel. If we were asked to 
point out the most sacred spot on college 
hill, there would be no hesitency in di- 


recting an inquirer to this watery grave. 
As we think back over the past weeks, 
we are forcibly reminded of the solemn 
gatherings around this pool to hear the 
earnest prayer of the Elder, to listen to 
the faithful confession of the penitent, to 


witness the death and burial of the old 


nature, and to rejoice in the birth of an 
heir to the kingdom. Many of our fellow 
students have here ceased in their service 
of sin and have begun to walk in the ef- 
fulgence of that Light which leadeth to 
the life more abundant. 


The talk given in the chapel by Doctor 
A. B. Brumbaugh, concerning the field 
of microscopy which is now opening to 
young women should fill some of Juniata’s 
daughters with enthusiasm. ‘he pecu- 
liar aptness of women for the delicate in- 
vestigation of plant and animal fibre has 
induced government officials to offer ex- 
aminations in this branch of science with 
a view to placing skilled microscopists in 
many of our large cities. This is a case 
where one needs only to look for her liv-_ 
ing. While this may seem to present the 
utilitarian view of education, yet it does | 
not deny the necessity of a liberal train- 
ing; rather, it demands a degree of culture 
by no means elementary. ‘Tis a great 
thing to be prepared; and now is the 
time. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
WAHNEETA 
ELIZABETH DAVYHOOF, Correspondant. 


Although the literary societies gave no 
public meetings during Bible Session, yet 
we feel that the interest in our society 
work has not abated. Indeed we think 
that some of our most interesting pro- 
grams have been rendered in the Saturday 
morning meetings. 

The thing to be desired most in a so- 
ciety is the personal interest of its mem- 
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bers in the struggle toward perfection. 
Loyalty, patriotism, and zeal for the 
catise are the strongest incentives imagi- 
nable in individual and concentrated ef- 
fort. Sincerity is another quality which 
ought to enter into the spirit of a speaker 
or writer. The society’s ideal performer 
is the earnest, sincere worker, who pre- 
pares his literary task with as much 
promptness as he does his lesson, not for 
the mere reason that it must be done, but 
because he enjoys doing it. 


The committee which was appointed to 
consider means by which the society 
could be improved gave a very complete 
and interesting report into the hands of 
the society, by whom it was accepted and 
unanimously adopted. We note a few of 
the suggested improvements: ‘The pro- 
gram committee is appointed for an entire 
school term instead of one month, as for- 
merly. It consists of five members, and 
these are to see to it that there is a syste- 
matic division of work. 


Bayard Taylor says, ‘“The gift of song 
was chiefly lent to give consoling music 
for the joys we lack.’’ We are pleased 
to think that as a society we have paid 
especial attention to our vocal music, and 
hope to maintain the high standard of 
excellence established in former years. 


Our chorister, C. C. Johnson, has or- 
dered some new song books for the use of 
the society. 


Methinks if some of the sachems of 
long ago should come to visit us now, 
they would see many striking improve- 
ments. ‘The chapel is lighted by electric- 
ity, which is a great improvement on the 
old way. This is the true Wahneeta 
spirit. Let us cultivate it as individuals. 
We have more opportunities than former 
students. Seize them and make the most 
of them. He is a sluggard who lives be- 
neath his possibilities. 


ORIENTAL 


Ll. J. LEHMAN, Correspondent. 


Our society work was partly suspended 
this year during the four weeks of the 
Bible Term. ‘The public meetings during 
that time were all recalled and the even- 
ings devoted to religious services. All 
our private and business meetings were 
regularly held. We wish to say, how- 
ever, that although no public programs 


were rendered, yet the spirit of society 


work was not smothered, but was being 
reinforced, ready to burst forth with re- 
newed energy and vigor when the work 
was again taken up, Friday evening, 
February 18th. 


We are glad to say that our new mem- 
bers are taking great interest in the work 
of the society, and we feel sure that their 
earnest efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess. ‘Seest though a man diligent in 
his business, he shall stand before kings; 
he shall not stand before mean men.”’ 

Among those of our brothers and sis- 
ters who recently visited the society were, 
Miss May Oller, Miss Nellie E. Cox, C. 
F. Ausherman, W. C. Hanawalt, and I. 
D. Metzger. | | 


Mr. Metzger gave us a very encourag- 
ing talk at the private meeting held 
January 29th. He expressed his appre- 
ciation of the work that the society is do- 
ing, and said that he is glad to know that 
we are still holding prominent one of the 
primary aims of the society, that of doing 
original work. He further said that he 
realizes every day, more and more, the 
fact that persons, out in the active arena 
of life, fail, not so much, that they do not 
know enough, but because they cannot 
judiciously use what they do know. He 
impressed us with the fact that, as we go 
out into life, the question that will con- 
front us is not ‘‘what do you know’? ? 
but ‘what can you do’? The literary 


~~ 
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societies at Juniata College are a great 
help in the preparation for life. Come 
and join our ranks. 


Mr. Ira C. Holsopple writes the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The news which the Ecno brings 
makes the absent one think of returning 
once more to drink at her fountain and to 
eat of her abundant supplies.’? We are 
glad for these words of testimony from 
those who have gone out from our society 
walls. Orientals, let us hear from you. 


During the present school year the fol- 
lowing persons have had the honor of oc- 
cupying the presidential chair: Jos. T. 
Haines, Jos. A. Crowell, I. R. Beery, 
Miss Bessie Rohrer, Frank R. Widdow- 
son and Chas. A. Studebaker. ‘The fol- 
lowing have been the successive editors of 
the ‘‘Oriental Star.”’ W. I. Book, W. 
C. Detrick, Miss Grace Larkins, I. C. 
Van Dyke, C. A. Studebaker, and Wm. 
Shaffer. 


The following is the result of the elec- 
tion of officers held February 12th: Presi- 
dent, Chas. A. Studebaker; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. P. Trostle; Secretary, Miss 
Helen Baker; and Editor, William Shaff- 
er. Our choir now follows the flourishes 
of I. Bruce Book’s baton. 


The following program was rendered 
at the public meeting on Friday evening, 
Feb. 18th. Chorus, ‘‘Beautiful Stream- 
let’? by the choir; Recitation, ‘‘A 
Naughty Little Girl’s View of Life’, 
Ella Rosenberger; ‘‘Oriental Star’’, by 
the Hditor, Chas. A. Studebaker; Duet, 
by the Emigh Sisters; Debate, Resolved, 
‘That the pulpit has been of more influ- 
ence than the press.’’ Affirmative, J. M. 
Pittenger; Negative, W. P. Trostle; Vocal 
Solo, ‘‘T’hree Calls’’, Miss Bessie Rohrer; 
Oration, ‘‘Our Republicand Her Needs,’’ 
L. H. Hinkle; Chorus, ‘Speed Away’’. 
The newly elected officers took their 
places at this meeting. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 


LESSON IV. 
TEXT READINGS. 


THE INFANCY OF JESUS. 


I. Jesus’s Presentation in the Temple. Luke 
2: 21-24. 

Lhe Point of View. ‘There were many 
things connected with the birth of Jesus 
which testified of His divinity, but this 
testimony was not to cease with His birth. 
The remarkable preservation of the Child 
Jesus from the secret plot of Herod, 
showed that He was divine, and that God 
would not permit the purposes of His love 
tobe defeated. The testimony of Simeon 
and Anna was striking, and comported 
with the dignity and character of the 
mission of Christ. The testimony as to 
the divinity of Christ was progressive, as 
one shall see as we proceed with these 
studies. 

Attending Circumstances. We are told 
in Luke 2: 18 that all who heard the 
Story of the Shepherds ‘‘wondered.’? 
This wonder was, perhaps, confined to 
few and was very transcient. The Holy 
Family dwelt quietly in Bethlehem with- 
out attracting any special notice. The 
first rites prescribed under the Jewish law 
for every Jewish boy were circumcision 
and presentation to the Lord. Jesus, be- 
ing a Jewish Child, born under the law, 
that He might redeem them which were 
under the law (Gal. 4: 5), was a subject 
for these rites. It was necessary that 
these rites should be observed by Him to 
indicate His descent from Abraham in 
whose seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed, and also to prove the fact 
that He became ‘‘a debtor to do the whole 
law’’—Gal. 5:3. We note this because 
we are looking at Jesus as a Jewish child 
subject to all the conditions of Jewish 
childhood. : 

TEXTUAL SUGGESTIONS. 
Jesus’ Presentation wn the Temple.— 
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Iwuke 2: 22-24. From verse 22 we learn 
that Joseph and Mary were strict in their 
adherence to the law, thus verifying the 
statement that they ‘‘walked in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord, blameless.’’ ‘“T‘he day of purifica- 
tion’’ has reference to the forty days in 
which a Jewish woman, who gave birth 
to a male child was regarded ceremonial- 
ly unclean. After these days certain 
purifying rites, involving a sacrifice, were 
to be performed before she could be re- 
garded as virtually clean. Purification 
was not required of the child. Another 
ceremony, however, was appointed for the 
first born son on such an occasion, and 
then both mother and child are associated 
in the pronoun ‘‘their’’ of the correct 
text. (see revised version) ‘The law for 
the mother is found in Lev. 12: 1-4; for 
the child, in Ex. 13: 2; 22: 29; 34: 20: 
Num. 3:13. They brought him to 
Jerusalem because the presentation had 
to be made in the Sanctuary by the 
priest. Verse 22 tells what is written in 
the law, and verse 24 tells of the sacrifice 
which had to be made to fulfil the law, 
The specific design of the presentation of 
the first born was ceremonial redemption 
which was accomplished by his parents 
buying him off. The reason for this is 
supposed to be the following: Before the 
limitation of the priest-hood to the family 
of Aaron, the Lord had claimed every first 
born son for a priest. After that institu- 
tion the claim was not. enforced but was 
kept in remembrance by requiring that 
every first born son should appear at the 
Sanctuary, and be redeemed by paying 
five sheckels to the sacred treasury for the 
priest who took his place.—Num. 18: 15, 
16, This amount, more than three dol- 
lars in silver, was too heavy a tax on 
Joseph and Mary and they availed them- 
selves of the concession in the law (Exo. 
13: 8) which permitted those who could 


their relation to each other. 


not afford a lamb for the purification 
sacrifice, or even a pair of turtle doves, to 
present what was still cheaper and more 
easy to procure, two young pigeons. The 
offering required, for the redemption of 
this Son from the ritual priest-hood, that 
he might become the Hight Priest of God . 
for all mankind, may have forbidden the 
expense of a lamb for the mother. Lev. 
I2: 4. 
TEXT EXAMINATIONS. 

Luke 2: 21-24. 

1. Was there any special reason why 
Jesus should be circumcised ? 

2. What is meant by days of purifica- 
tion in verse 22? | 

3. What was the law for the mother ? 
Lev. 12: 2-4. | 

4. What was the law for the child? 
Hx. 13: 2; 22: 29; 34: 20; Num. 3:13. 

5. Where must the presentation be 
made and through whom? 

6. What was the design of the presen- 
tation ? 

7- What was required in making this 
presentation? Num: 18: 15,16. 

8. Of what concession in the law did 
Joseph and Mary avail themselves? Lev. 
12: 18. | 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


THE BOOK OF AMOS. 


Chap. VIII. 4-1x. Here we meet a 
group of oracles somewhat obscure in 
They open 
with denunciations against the rich for 
oppressing the poor. This seems the 
natural method for Amos. He adds the 
greed and fraud of teachers. V. 5-6. 
There is reference here to New Moons 
and Sabbaths as days of rest from busi- 
ness. We see here how religious institu- 
tions and opportunities of the people are 
threatened by worldliness and greed. Show 
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how the desecration of the Sabbath is 
threatening our own country. How does 
observance of the Sabbath especially con- 
cern the poor? The figure of the earth- 
quake is seen in v. 8. To the earth- 
quake is added the eclipse; one occurred 
in 803 and another in 763. Probably the 
memory of the latter inspired this pas- 
sage. See vrs. 9-10. 

To the earthquake and eclipse famine 
is added. vrs. 11-14. Vrs. 11-12 speak 
of spiritual draught. Verse 13 of a phy- 
sical draught. Verse 14 reveals a Semitic 
custom, viz: to speak of the life of the 
lifeless. . The Moslems to-day affirm 
their oaths by the sacred way to Mecca. 

We see here how men may be devoted 
to traditions, ordinances and ritual and 


yet have no true comforting, heart ex-— 


perienced and spiritual religion. True 
religion has been crowded out by pride, 
worldliness and disobedience. 

Chap. IX. 1-6. J saw the Lord stand- 
ing beside the altar; and He said, ‘‘ Smite 
the Chapiters,’’ Oc. ‘This word smite 
sums up the prophets message. ‘There is 
no escape. vrs. 2, 3. ‘“‘Though they dig 
into hell thence shall my hand take them; 
and though they climb up into heaven thence 
will I bring them down and though,’’ 
Cc. In verse 4 reference is made to the 
captivity, by the Assyrians. Verse 5.— 
The figure of the river. Verse 6.—The 
name of the Lord is exaulted. 

Chap. IX. 7-15. The Assyrians are 
the zustruments of God’s will, (Isa. x, 5) 
he not only ‘brought up Israel out of the 
land of Egypt,’’ but also the Philistines 
from Chaphtor and the Aramaeans from 
Kir. Amos. IX, 7. 

It is noteworthy, as illustrating the 
large minded fashion in which the Hebrew 
Prophets looked at the foreign nations, 
that the people here referred to—Philis- 
tines, Aramaeans, Assyrians—were pre- 
cisely those who had, up to the times of 


the respective authors most seriously in- 
fluenced the destiny of Israel. ‘“T‘he 
world is ruled by the ideasof God. His- 
tory which is but the vindication and 
realization of his thoughts through the 
men of his choice, proves the ideas to be 
irrepressible and invincible, and points 
out the way to make them victorious in 
these latter day countries and communi- 
ties and so to help on the redemption of 
humanity from the errors and sorrows 
that come from the denial of his power 
and Godhead.’’ History, Prophecy and 
Monuments, vol. I p. 4. 

We see that once for all time the 
true prophet breaks from the Semitic 
belief that gave a God to every people 
and Jimited both his powers and his inter- 
ests to that peoples territories and inter- 
ests. Verse 8, “‘Behold, the eyes of the 
Lord God are upon the sinful Kingdom, 
and [ will destroy it from off the face of the 
earth,’ —That is to say, Jehovah’s sov- 
ereignty over the world was not proved 
by Israel’s conquest of the world, but by 
His unflinching application of the princi- 
ples of righteousness to Israel herself. 

Amos has, up to this point, been utter- 
ing a sure destruction. There is now 
uttered a qualification, ‘Saving that I 
will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, 
saith the Lord,’’ ‘This change coming so 
sudden in the last half of verse 8, is 
there any reason to suppose it might not 
be from Amos? 

Verse 11. In that day I will raise up 
the tabernacle of David, meaning in all 
probabilities the Kingdom of Judah. 
Critics are divided in their opinions as to 
whether this prophesy of hope and res- 
toration is from Amos or whether it was 
added by a later generation for whom the 


day star was beginning to rise. Vrs. 13- 
15. A continuation of restoration and 
hope. 


As the last few verses are much in dis- 
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pute I quote from The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets by Geo. A. Smith, p. 194. 
‘“‘All these prospects of the future res- 
toration of Israel are absolutely without a 
moral feature. They speak of return 
from captivity, of political restoration, of 
supremacy over the Gentiles, and of a re- 
vived Nature, hanging with fruit, drip- 
ping with must. Such hopes are natural 
and legitimate to a people who were long 
separated from their devastated and ne- 
glected land, and whose punishment and 
penitence were accomplished. But they 
are not natural to a prophet like Amos. 
Imagine him predicting a future like 
this! Imagine him discribing the con- 
summation of his people’s history, with- 
out mentioning one of those moral tri- 
umphs to rally his people to which his 
whole passion and energy had been de- 
voted. To me it is impossible to hear 
the voice that cried,—Let justice roll on 
like waters and righteousness likea peren- 
nial stream,—in a peroration which is 
content to tell of mountains dripping 
- with must and a people satisfied with 
vineyards and gardens. These are legiti- 


mate hopes; but they are hopes of a gen-_ 


eration of other conditions and of other 
deserts than the generation of Amos. If 
then the gloom of this great book is turn- 
ed into light, such a change is not due to 
Amos’’. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTERS 3 TO 6. 

1. Force of emphatic, ‘‘Hear ye this 
_ word’? ? 

2. What was Israel’s conception of 
Jehovah as a guarantee of national safety ? 

3. How does he trace a cause to its 
effect ? | 

4. In what way were the heathen a 
witness? 

5. What emphasis did the Israelites 
put on ritual. Would that save them ? 

6. Why were they mistaken in desir- 
ing the Day of Jehovah? 


7. What was to be the nature of the 
coming disaster ? 

8. How does Amos attack their politi- 
cal confidence? 

9. The extent of the disaster. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTERS 7 TO 9Q. 


10. What is the agreement among 
writers concerning these visions? 

11, ‘What proof is there that the pro- 
phet spoke on other points than those 
which he puts in the first three visions? 

12. What does the prophet have in 
mind to do at this religious festival in 
Bethel ? 

13. Show how he aimed his remarks 
at both king and people, what especial 
sins did he rebuke? 

14. Name two ideas which pervaded 
the Hebrew Semitic mind. 

15. How many seasons of vendure in 
the Syrian year; which is referred to 
here ? 

16. ‘To what does z¢ refer, Ch. 7 v. 3? 

17. Describe second vision, vrs. 4-6, 
What conception did these people have of 
the earth ? : | 

18. As these visions are an insight in- 
to the meaning of actual plagues; show 
how far prophecy has advanced since 
Blijah. | 

19. In what respect is the true min- 
ister of Christ to-day a prophet ? 

20. Wherein does the third vision 
differ from the two previous? Show that 
it is of a political nature. 

21. What power is referred to? 
Curdy, vol. 1, pages 344, 345. 

22. What influence did the rise of As- 
Syrian power have on prophecy? See 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, by Geo. A. 
Smith. p 44-58. Expositors Bible, also 
McCurdy, vol. 1, page 261-280. 

23. What reasons convince you that 
Amos was well known ? 

Amos H. HAINEs. 


Mc- 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus ' 


was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the heating plant, and Library. The continual 
growth of the college has made necessary the new building which is now in 
course of erection. A very important part of this new structure will be the 
dining room, 40x75 feet, a large, airy room with open fire place, and whose 
windows will command a view of the town below and the surrounding moun- 
tains. Above the dining room will be two stories of ladies’ dormitories of 
modern equipment. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes 
of the institution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories 
and library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. 


FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. ‘The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. Especially this year has the Faculty 
been strengthened with a view of making every department represent a high 
standard of method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart- 


AIM. 


ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Seminary and Classical. 
Fach department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis- 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 4 


The Spring Term of 13 weeks begins Monday, March 28, 1898. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE Eprror sustained a severe injury 
on the ist inst. by being thrown from his 
wheel, and later on the same day, spilled 
chloroform into his eye, injuring its 
sight. 
editorials from him for a time. While 
lying in bed he dictated these to a stenog- 
rapher. 


FRANCES E. WILLIARD is dead. Im- 
mediately after the Buffalo convention of 


temperance workers, where she presided 


as president, she left for Europe. Upon 
her return recently, being sick, she 
remained in New York at the Hotel 
Empire, from which place her spirit 
passed to its reward. Miss Williard was 
one of the most energetic temperance 
workers the world has ever had, and the 
wisest leader of the agencies employed in 
that noble work. Her influence extend- 
ed to every civilized nation on the globe, 
and everywhere the organization of the 
work seemed to pass under her notice 
and receive consideration and direction 
from her masterful spirit. Her death 
leaves a vacancy that may not be filled 
for many years, if ever. But we hope 
that a cause so potent for good may not 


This may be an apology for. 


lack a leader upon whom the responsi- 
bility of the work may rest in a manner 
that its success may not be hindered. 


WHEN education was merely topical or 
textual it was possible to find scholars 
who were regarded as masterful in many 
different departments of learning. ‘Then 
one was deemed learned according to the 
number of books he had read upon 
a certain subject and the number of 
branches of study he had pursued; but 
since education has become elaborative, 
and investigation along certain lines is 
led to the extent that has become neces- 
sary in the development of different 
branches of learning, no mind may be 
found sufficiently elaborate to grasp the 
whole field of learning; and therefore in- 
vestigation mnst more and more be turn- 
ed into the special lines that may lead to 
the highest development along the defi- 
nite lines pursued. We still urge that 
those who would be successful in life 
must work more and more along special 
lines without reference to the position 
taken by the masses on any educational 
subject. Just beyond the common lines 
there lies a wonderful field of inquiry. 
All recognize the common in education, 
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and it is easily attained. It is not so 
easy to do the uncommon; and those who 
would recognize this side of education 
must press forward into special fields 
that are opening up, or that they may 
open up by their energetic inquiry. The 
way to the common is easy. The way 
to the uncommon is through labor, 
privation, study; through toil. But 
those who reach this aim will meet a 
rich reward. 


THE prospects for the spring term of 
Juniata College are very flattering. The 
present school year so far has been a very 
successful one; and the remainder of the 
year gives promise of increased patronage, 
marked advancement, and still more 
thorough equipment for work to be done. 


The leaders of every department are | 


realizing the importance of pressing for- 
ward energetically in establishing their 
several departments on a basis which will 
secure the best results from their labors, 
and the most solid development. Addi- 
tional buildings are needed to elaborate 
the work and broaden the scope of 
Juniata College, and we turn hopefully 
to those who have the means to secure 
these additional advantages, knowing 
that as they realize the importance of the 
work there will be no helpfulness with- 
held. 


THE work of Juniata College is not 
all educational as education is regarded, 
but there is a prominent element of a 
higher nature of education manifest— 
that which leads to the recognition of the 
duty that the student owes to the 
Creator. And during the winter term 
this was manifested by the addition of 
thirty-three precious souls to the fellow- 
ship of the church at Huntingdon. 
Those who fear the results of the schools 
should see in these things the evidence 
that God’s hand directs all things accord- 
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ing to his good pleasure, for his glory 
and exaltation. 


In the death of Eld. Daniel F. Stouffer 
of Benevola, Md., which took place on 
the 7th inst., the cause of education 
among ts looses one of its most earnest 
advocates and early devoted friends. 
Juniata College in its infancy received 
encouragment, patronage, and help from 
Eld. Stouffer, and it was his earnest wish 
when the days were dark and discourag- 
ments thickened that out of all these the 
school might rise into the bright light of 
future success. He labored to this end 
when his labor was most needed and his 
efforts most efficient. As he saw the 
success of the work he gave it into the 
hands of others to carry on, but never 
lost interest in it. He was a good man 
and a faithful elder, a conscientious 
worker, never faltering, sacrificing, giv- 
ing, still working that the cause he 
espoused might not lack a man to carry 
it on. One after another the early 
workers are dropping out of the ranks, 
and those who are left should not fail to 
recognize that, with the passing away of 
each one, an additional burden devolves 
upon them, to see that their duty is 
performed with the conscious conviction 
that upon them devolves the labor that 
will carry on the work and secure its 
success. 


WHAT DO YOU READ 
MARY N. QUINTER. 


Each sunrise sees the reading world 
confronted with an increasing multitude 
of unread books, each one bearing the 
impress of the life of its author and 
carrying a message of weal or woe to the 
reader. The possibility of accomplishing 
the herculean task is each day lessened. 
Therefore as we stand in book-stall or 
library where has been gathered the - 
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product of many days’ work, the ques- 
tion comes, how shall we choose? How 
shall we find the good word which hides 
within the pages before us, ready to help 
us, ready to lift us toward the levels of 
true living? 

A choice is necessary because no 
reader can read all books. A more 
important reason for making a choice is 
found in these words from Carlyle: 
‘‘Readers are not aware of the fact, but a 
fact it is of daily increasing magnitude 
and already of terrible importance to 
readers, that their first grand necessity 
is to be vigilantly, conscientiously select ; 
and to know everywhere that books, like 
human souls, are actually divided into 
what we may call ‘sheep and goats’ ,—the 
latter put inexorably on the left hand of 
the Judge; and tending, every goat of 
them, at all moments, whither we know, 
and much to be avoided, and, if possible, 
ignored, by all sane creatures.’’ 

Verily, there are books and books. As 
fruit may be most inviting by its luscious 
appearance and hide a rotten core, so 
may ‘‘green and gold”’ bindings and fair 
sentences conceal impurity. The litera- 
ture of this age has been characterized as 
a ‘‘dash toward the pig-sty’’ and when 
one considers the mass of popular books, 
the characterization is as true as it is 
forceful. I refer, not to the ‘‘yellow- 
backed’’ novel and the cheap newspaper 
which are too abundant, but to books 
which come branded with the favor of 
“‘good society’’ so called. Men and 
women who would not for an instant 
claim friendship with the characters por- 
trayed, nor admit them bodily into parlor 
or dining room, nor appear with them in 
public places, will open to these same 
characters the sacred precincts of heart 
and life. ‘Those whose lives should and 
do stand for purity and truth in every 

other phase of experience will yet lend 
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the influence of their lives to encourage 
the tendency toward impurity in litera- 
ture. If approached and questioned 
these good people will tell you that ‘It 
is a study from real life’’ and that they 
read for character study. Unfortunately 
the picture is only too realistic. But 
why not study the life as it may be 
found behind the silken curtains of the 
wine parlors, behind the brown stone 
which conceals the abode of the ‘‘strange 
woman?’ Ah, that would not be 
‘“proper.’? Why is it more genteel, nay 
why is it right to open the heart which 
should ‘‘think on whatsoever things are 
pure’’ to the pictures of such life? 
Standing on the ladder of life, does the 
inspiration to climb higher come from a 


_ view of what is below, or from the uplook ? 


Again it is said that the solution of 
many of the social problems of the day is 
to be found in these books. It may be 
attempted, but in how many of them is 
found more than a statement of the 
problems? The great questions of life 
and its environments, its influences and 
responsibilities are left unanswered by 
the writers of modern popular fiction. 
Others say, ‘“‘I am not influenced by 
these books, they do not harm me.’”’ If 
this be true, do we excuse the man who 
daily takes his glass of wine saying the 
while, ‘‘It does not injure me’’? Many 
a man has been lost because looking at 
such a one he has said, ‘“‘If that man 
may drink I may also.’’ So, many boys 
and girls have been led to take the first 
step toward wrong by a book whose 
tone is tinged with immorality, which 
has been read, if not recommended by 
those whom they haye been taught to 
respect. The reason given is a fallacy 
for it is not true that any life can touch 
that which bears the ‘‘appearance’’ of 
‘“‘evil’’ and not be tainted and weakened 
thereby. 
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The demand creates the supply and 
so long as such books are read—be 
the reader prince or peasant—so long 
will they be written. When the question 
as to whether the Columbian Exposition 
should be opened on Sunday was before 
the people of this great nation, such 
action was opposed in church and school, 
in conference and convention, apparently 
without avail. But when the people 
refused to enter the gates of the White 
City on the first day of the week, then 
were those gates closed. Pastor and 
people may preach and write and talk on 
the demoralization of modern literature, 
so long as teacher and student shail buy 
and read books whose life is immoral, 
and so long as fathers and mothers of 
christian homes open their doors to the 
Sunday newspaper, so long will the 
demand be supplied. Who can estimate 
or measure the influence upon future 
generations of the poison of impurity 


which is being distilled into millions of 


minds and hearts through this literature 
which is increasing at such an enormous 
rate? 


THE ELEMENTS OF A CONTRACT 


G. W. SNAVELY. 


Contracts constitute the sum total of 
all business experience; and a man or a 
woman who thoroughly understands the 
common law and customs which regulate 
business transaction is armed with a shield 
which the conniving trickery of the 
world will find hard to penetrate. 

The laws and rules governing contracts 
were brought to America by the early 
English Settlers. They had their origin 
in the customs of merchants and men of 
affairs, and were founded upon the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity between men 
in their every day actions, one with 
another; and, finally, owing to their long 


standing, they came to be recognized as 
having the force of laws governing the 
cases to which they applied. 

A contract is an agreement between 
two or more parties to do, or not to do, a 
certain thing in view of a consideration, 
and may be either written or verbal. 
There are five necessary elements in a 
contract; namely, parties, mutual assent, 
time, consideration, and subject matter, 
each of which is essential; and if one ele- 
ment is absent there is no contract. As 
a general rule every one can make a con- 
tract, but certain classes are excluded: 
viz, lunatics, idiots, and people grossly 
intoxicated, for the reason that they are 
not able to comprehend the terms of a 
contract; further they are prohibited as a 
means of protecting them from imposition 
and fraud. . Another class are also ex- 
cluded from the privilege; namely, those 
legally disabled. This class includes in- 
fants, married women and alien enemies. 
Every person is an infant uutil he be- 
comes of age. A male is an infant until 
the first moment of the day prior to his 
twenty-first birthday. An infant always 
has the privilege of contracting for neces- 
saries, such as food, clothes, shelter, in- 
struction, and medical attendance, suita- 
ble, of course, to his station in life. How- 
ever, any other contract which he may 
make is not binding upon him if he choose 
to disafirm it, though it is binding upon 
the other party. 

The first step in the making of a con- 
tract is a proposition, and the second, 
the acceptance. Both parties must un- | 
derstand the proposition in the same way. 
Care should be taken not to use any ar- 
bitrary terms or words of doubtful mean- 
ing. Sometimes a proposition is made, 
and if it is not accepted at once, may be 
considered to remain open for a reasona- 
ble time or a definite time according to 
agreement; but it may be withdrawn at 
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any time before it is accepted. Ifa pro- 
position is made by mail, and is accepted 
by return mail, the acceptance dates from 
the moment the letter of acceptance was 
dropped into the mail. It matters not if 
a letter of withdrawal is mailed before the 
letter of acceptance, just so it has not 
reached the acceptor before he mailed his 
letter of acceptance. The proposition 
has been accepted and the contract is 
nade. 

We have seen that an offer may be 
made to hold good for a certain time, and 
that it may be withdrawn at any time be- 
fore acceptance. It is customary, there- 
fore, to pay the proposer a small sum to 
keep the offer open in order to have time 
to investigate the matter. This is called 
securing an option by the payor or giving 
an option by the payee. When the pro- 
poser is paid for keeping the offer open, 
he cannot withdraw it within the time 
specified. Consideration is one of the 
elements of a valid contract, and without 
it the agreement is utterly void. Love 
or affection, such as one would have for 
a near relative, may be sufficient consid- 
eration. It will support an executed 
contract or one that is accomplished, but 
not an executory contract or one to be 
accomplished. This kind of consideration 
is void if a man should give away his 
property to defraud his creditors. A 
valuable consideration may consist of a 
benefit to the promisor, a loss or incon- 
venience to the promised, or mutual 
promises, as of marriage. A considera- 
tion is an essential element of a valid con- 
tract; but it is not necessary that the 
thing given is equal in value to the thing 
received, this being left to the judgement 
of the contracting parties. All contracts 

with reference to land, except leases fora 
- period not longer than one year, must be 
in writing. It is always advisable to have 
a written contract, stating definitely the 


terms and agreement of the contract; and 
each party should hold an exact copy of 
the same. 


LEGEND OF TRAILING ARBUTUS 


When skies are flecked with fleecy clouds 
And snow-drops star the ground, 
Behold the misty April woods 
With blushing beauty crowned. 
In every deep and dusky glade, 
In dingle’s mossy gloom, 
Arbutus trailing there displays 
The glory of its bloom. 


Ah! would you know the legend sweet, 
Of how it came to glow 
With such a soft and rosy hue, 
Though once ’twas like the snow? 
A robin building in the oak 
Beside the ruined mill 
At sunset told it all to me 
With many a liquid trill. 


One morning in the diamond dew 
An angel of the spring 
Went flying o’er the wood and dropped 
A garland from her wing. 
Then came a maiden newly wed, © 
The veil upon her hair, 
And pressed her cheeks against the flowers, 
And left her blushes there.—Selected. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Mr. Harvey Geist, of Waynesboro, 
Pa., called upon his friends at the college 
recently, and met many of the students. 


White-coat and base-board on in the 
new dining room, ceiling being put on, 
electrics all adjusted, campus being clear- 
ed of building stuff, and other finishing 
touches being added here and there—so 
is the new building and vicinity. 


Steward Keeney, who has been quite 
ill for some time, is able to be up and 
around again, though he does not take an 
active part in the affairs to which he us- 
ually attended. His son, John, and 
daughter, Mrs. Laura Bucklin, are here 
from Louisiana. 
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Mr. Eugene Masters, of Everett, Pa., 
stopping in Huntingdon over Sunday on 
his way from Philadelphia, spent a few 
hours with old acquaintances on college 
hill. 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh’s name oc- 
cupied a distinguished place in the list of 


speakers at the National Convention of. 


Superintendents, held in Chatanooga re- 
cently. 


Professor J. Allan Myers lately made 
a flying trip to Somerset county. ‘That 
county will send more students to Juniata 
this Spring than ever before; and we 
shall be glad to welcome every one. 


When the girls begin to start out with 
gingham sun-bonnets and the boys with 
baskets, then we know that the botany 
class has been organized and that arbutus 
is nigh. Well they have begun. 


Professor Beery announces a musicale 
for the first Saturday evening of next 
term. Those who are coming would do 
well to get here in time to enjoy this rich 
treat of vocal and instrumental music. 


The death of Mr. Lindsay, editor of 


the Local News of this city, takes from 
active life a man who was thoroughly 
devoted to his profession, and who always 
aimed to conduct his journal along the 
lines of strict integrity. 


It used to be ‘‘Spot,’’ you know—that 
is, you students of the old school know— 
but now it’s ‘‘Major;’’ and what is more, 
it’s Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh’s ‘“Major.”’ 
This ‘‘Major’’ is an intelligent looking dog 
and furnishes the subject for many apt 
illustrations. 


Our good friend, Will Price, makes it 
convenient to stop with us for a short 
time every now and then, even if he is a 
very busy man; and surely we are always 
pleased to have him. It reminds us of 


the stern, real world to see the boys come 
in from life’s great arena. 


There is not the appreciation for art 
that there should be among the students. 
Go into Professor Emmert’s study and 
get a whiff of paint, watch the develop- 
ment of a picture, notice the play of coun- 
tenance on the face of the artist as he 
mirrows his thought on the canvass, and 
feel a thrill kindred to that which comes 
from reading a beautiful poem or from 
hearing a fine piece of music. 


The tennis season has opened, and ev- 
ery aiternoon finds the grounds occupied 
by amateurs and professionals, eager for 
exercise and for fame. They tell us that the 
Indians once had a game similar to this: 
and if so, they doubtless played on our 
college hill, perhaps even on the same 
grounds. Something resembling the 
sound of a war-whoop is occasionally 
heard in that vicinity. | 


After having sojourned for eight years 
in Louisiana, West Virginia, and Penn- 
Sylvania, teaching and working, Will 
Cupp finally found his way back to the 
old school-house and expressed great sur- 
prise upon finding that the place had 
grown so far beyond recognition. It just 
does us good to see the return of those 
who have been away so long. ‘There are 
several who might come to commence- 
ment. 


Editor Doctor A. B. Brumbaugh met 
with a fall from his wheel which, we are 
happy to say, although causing some 
bruises, will not result seriously; and the 
eye, into which he accidently spilled a 
few drops of chloroform while dressing 
his wounds, will not be materially affect- 
ed, although there were some fears of his 
losing the sight. We are expecting him 
home from the hosptial soon, where he 
has been staying for treatment. ‘The 
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Ecuo is slightly delayed on account of 
this accident; but we shall attempt here- 
after to issue the paper at the middle of 
each month. 


The lecture, which was announced in 
the last EcHo, was certainly a success; 
and Mr. Emmett’s ‘‘Boy of To-Day’’ 
marks the beginning of a new era in col- 
lege life here, not only for the reason that 
we were all inspired by the beautiful sen- 
timent, the apt illustrations, the hopeful 
prophecies, and the stirring life of the 


speaker, but also for the reason that the 


gentlemen of the Juniata Lecture Bureau 
axe convinced of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a permanent course of popular lec- 
tures for the school and her friends. We 
shall now hear more of that rich thought 
which comes from America’s .earnest 
thinkers. Hear Col. Bain on April 8th. 


John Burget says, that, although he 
had eight years of experience as a teacher 
before he took the English Course at 
Juniata, yet he can do more work now 
and can do it with less friction than was 
possible before. Some may think that 
the taking of a regular course is nota 
necessity to the teacher of a common 
school. Perhaps it is not necessary: that 
is not saying that it should not be neces- 
sary, nor is it saying that it shall not be 
necessary in the near future. But here 
is an eternal truth: the man with a good, 
well-rounded course is better fitted, by 
far, to do honest work for himself and for 
his students, than is the man without 
such a course. 


Elder D. F. Stouffer, one of the trus- 
tees of the college, died at his home in 
Benevola, Maryland, on March 7th. Et- 
der Stouffer will long be remembered by 
those who are accustomed to attend the 
Annual Meetings of the Brethren, he hav- 
ing been one of the leaders of the music 
upon those great occasions. He was a 


warm friend of young folks and, in his 
earlier years, took an active interest in 
the development of educational sentiment 
among the Dunker people. Professor 
Swigart, who preached the funeral ser- 
mon, and Professor Emmert say that they 
never saw a larger concourse of people 
gathered to pay their tribute of respect to 
one departed. Will the family of our 
deceased brother accept this expression 
of sympathy with them in their loss. 


Juniata begins to feel her age. Not 
long since, we were pleased to welcome 
two visitors who, like Rip Van Winkle, 
seemed all at sea among so many strange 
faces in a place which they somehow 
hoped might still retain traces of the old 
‘‘Brethren’s Normal Institute.’’ The 
teachers who were then young and 
smoth-shaven now presented to these old 
students the bearded face and the 
wrinkled forehead. The old building 
seemed natural @mough to Brother Larkins 
of Baltimore, when he shut his eyes to 
the four other ones; but Brother George 
Keim of Elkins, W. Va., declared that 
when he was here as a school-boy ‘‘there 
was not even a hole on the present 
campus, much less a building.’ Age 
may be telling on the institution; but it is 
telling for power. 


We feel singularly fortunate that we 
were permitted to here Mr. Robert E. 
Speer in the chapel of our own college. 
Mr. Speer is perhaps the best known and 
most universally admired young college 
man of the present day. He was grad- 
uated from Princeton University in 18809, 
and both before and since that time has 
been one of the most active supporters of 
the Student Volunteer Movement—a 
movement which is destined to become 
one of the mighty forces in the closing 
days of this century, and which will 
sweep over into the next century with 
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such power as to stamp the twentieth 
cycle with the impress of God. One 
feels proud of sterling, young, Christian 
manhood as he listens to the ‘Titanic 
truths ringing out in unmistakable tones 
from the soul of a man like Robert E. 
Speer. 


Only those who have lived in the 
atmosphere of a school can fully ap- 
preciate the meaning of such terms as 
‘the college circle’ and “college spirit’’. 
It is not unlike a strong family bond, 
however; and one cannot help the feeling 
of interest which possesses him when he 
hears of the good fortune of a fellow 
school-mate, nor can one fail to recognize 
the many evidences of kindly considera- 
tion which meet his eyes as he goes about 
through the halls and rooms of Juniata’s 
buildings. The library is full of dona- 
tions from friends, its walls are hung 
with pictures from the same source; every 
forty minutes the electrte clock speaks 
of the good will of the students who 
bought it; and the furnishings of our 
parlor recall the liberal hearts and hands 
that have made these comforts possible. 
The latest addition to the parlor collec- 
tion of pictures comes from Miss May 
Oller. ‘‘College spirit’? is the earnest 
and mutual interest of those who com- 
pose the ‘‘college circle’. The circle is 
not exclusive and the spirit is free. 


Washington’s birthday was duly cele- 
brated at the college, flags having been 
displayed from the windows, balcony, 
and tower at a very early hour. ‘There 
was no beating of drum or blowing of 
fife, neither did the students appear in 
‘‘fantastics’’; but a spirit of reverence for 
the great man whose name we remember 
with patriotic pride seemed to pervade 
the school: the afternoon was spent by 
all in the quiet of devoted study. The 
evening brought a rich treat, An ex- 


tensive program, consisting of four dis- 
tinct parts, had been carefully arranged: 
and those who had spent the day in 
honest work now came from their rooms 
to enjoy the social hours. Having been 
received at the door and directed to the 
class rooms of Students’ Hall, we were 
next informed that the day marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the wedding of 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeney, the esteemed 
steward and matron of Juniata. Gladly 
we marched to their home to extend to 
them our hearty congratulations. The 
trustees of the college, in grateful 
remembrance of the faithful couple, pre- 
sented a beautiful clock; and we all 
rejoiced together in the golden wedding 
day. Returning to Students’ Hall, 
the company was divided into several 
groups, each group attempting to outdo 
the other in forming words from the 
letters in the name ‘‘Washington.’’ Then 
the doors of the library were thrown 
open. Chairs had been arranged for 
seating an audience, a platform occupied 
one side of the room, curtains were 
drawn, music was playing, and every- 
thing indicated a literary feast. Space 
forbids a just description of the scenes 
which followed; suffice it to say, that 
a farce, written by William Dean Howells, 
was well rendered by several of the ladies 
and gentlemen, much to the delight of all 
assembled. Doctor Lyon, to whom we 
are indebted for this excellent entertain- 
ment, certainly deserves commendation 
for his untiring efforts in the rehearsals. 
The fourth and last part of the program 
was carried out in the chapel. Prof. 
Daniel Reber introduced Charles Ellis to 
speak upon ‘‘The Monument and the 
Tomb of Washington.’’ Again we must 
hold our pen, lest it become uncontrol- 
able; for Charles stirred the souls of his 
audience and aroused our blood to the 
patriot point. We sang the airs of the 
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nation and were dismissed, receiving at 
the door a souvenir card bearing the 
impress of Washington’s little hatchet. 


MISSIONARY 


“THE STUDENTS’ VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT” 


KENTON B,. MOOMAW 


It has been very interesting and ex- 
tremely gratifying to observe in the 
college circle, among the young people, 
the increase in intensity and proportions 
of the missionary spirit and its necessary 
concomitant, deeper christian life as a 
result of contact with a general, religious, 
student movement. 

The organization of the forces here is 
a means by which religious ideas and in- 
fluences are worked into the life of the 
school, through which they are bequeath- 
ed to all who come under its influence. 
These influences are food for the eager 
appetite of the youthful, growing, sturdy 
band; and the band is, in return, the 
receptacle for the jewels of religious 
truths and helpful influences. It is an 
increasing power, and as it extends in 
proportions it deepensin the spirit of 
true devotion. Trained by home work, 
inspired by faith in Christ, led by a con- 
trolling zeal for serving the Master, and 
convinced of the binding power of the 
last words of Jesus, ‘‘Go Ye’’, many, we 
hope, will soon stand out and say, ‘‘Here 
am I, send me to give my life for the 
heathen as my Saviour gave his life for 
me.”’ 

These outside influences have touched 
us in different ways. On Jan. 8th, Mr. 
Charles Harvey, secretary of the college 
Y. M. C. A. of this State, came to the 
college and spent several days. He is 
animated with a great zeal for the 
Master. He gave us a stiring talk from 

1 Cor. vi 18, ‘‘Ye are not your own,’’ 


and urged full consecration upon all who 
claim to be deciples of Jesus. His ideas 
of consecration and our consequent ob- 
ligation to Christ are clear cut. ‘There 
is no indefinite shading off of obligation 
to Christ into obligation to the world. 
Ye are no part your own, but all your 
possibilities belong to Christ. Conse- 
quently in making up your plans for 
each day, for each month, for each year, 
and for each life time, they must be 
arranged by the principles of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Mr. Harvey gave four reasons why we 
are not our own: (1) because he created 
us in his own image; (2) because we 
were redeemed; (3) because of our being 
born again; (4) because our bodies are 
temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Some of his thoughts were, that our 
lives should be lived just as Christ would 
live them under the same circumstances. 
Christ does not mean anything to us till 
he becomes our living example. ‘The 
world has advanced just in proportion as 
it has incorporated his principles into its 
life. He showed what would be the 
effect upon the different professions if 
the members of those professions would 
do just what Christ would do if he were 
in each ones place. Are you not great 
losers by not thus following him? What 
will our Christian lives amount to with- 
out this guidance? If we do not do just 
as he would do were he in our place, can 
we be called his deciples? Would it not 
pay us in the return of a longer life, in 
greater peace and joy, to give up all 
and follow him? Would not we be 
infinitely greater and better and happier 
if our lives were Christ lives? We 
should take time to help others—Christ 
always found time to do us good. 

During the last week in February a 
national convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement was held in Cleveland, 
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Ohio, to which the students sent a dele- 
gate in the person of Jesse B. Emmert. 
Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh went as a 
delegate from the school, and Lewis M. 
Keim accompanied them. They came 
back much enthused by the wide-awake 
spirit for missions manifested there. Tio 
understand the nature and design of the 
student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, the influence of which has 
touched our school and of which we 
desire to have more, I shall insert a 
paragraph taken from the report of the 
executive committee of the Movement, 
stating its purpose. 

“The fourfold purpose of this organization is, 
(1) to awaken and maintain among all christian 
students of the United States and Canada 
intelligent and active interest in foreign mis- 
sions; (2) to eriroll a sufficient number of prop- 
erly qualified student volunteers to meet the 
successive demands of the various missionary 
boards of North America; (3) to help all such 
intending missionaries to prepare for their life- 
work, and to enlist their co-operation in 
developing the missionary life of the home 
churches; (4) to lay an equal burden of 
responsibility on all students who are to remain 
as ministers and lay workers at home, that they 
may actively promote the missionary enterprise 
by their intelligent advocacy, by their gifts, and 
by their prayers.’ 

We feel that we have gained great 
benefit from sending our delegates to this 
convention. It identifies us somewhat 
with this movement; and the accounts 
given by them of the work and general 
spirit of the convention throws around us 
somewhat of the convention. 

Following this last movement, Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, direct from the conven- 
tion, gave us a lecture in the chapel, 
March rst. He is a great wissionary 
worker, and, having made a tour of the 
world in the interest of missions, knows 
the needs and requirments along that 
line. He is a man of great natural 
ability. He gave us a brief history of 


the Student Movement and made a 
Strong plea for volunteers for foreign 
missions, stating two reasons why others 
have consecrated themselves to the work. 


(1) ‘They look upon Christ’s last com- 


mandment ‘Go Ye’ as binding upon 
them.’’ (2) ‘*The world’s need.’’? He 
showed the falsity of the objections of 
‘“Not being specially called’’, and of 
‘*Need at home’’. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 


ORIENTAL 


I. J. LEHMAN, Correspondent. 


Literary society work adds much to the 
life of a school, Take away the literary 
societies from Juniata College, and you 
take away that which gives her a large 
part of her vitality. It is almost impos- 
sible to over-estimate the benefits that 
may be derived from a good, active liter- 
ary society. ‘To engage in active literary 
work means to prepare for the real duties 
of life. This is an age of activity and 
progression; and the one who is unable to 
think, when he is upon his feet, will soon 
find himself far in the rear of the active 
business and social arenas of to-day. It 
is in the literary society that the individ- 
ual learns to think for himself, and to feel 
that he can accomplish results, if he 
tries, and that, without earnest and con- 
stant effort, there is no real success. 


Symposium: ‘‘What should aur society 
work do for us.’’ | 


To develope all our powers in a way 
such that we may be more closely in 
touch with our Creator, and that we may 
fulfill, in the very best manner possible, 
the mission for which he created us, is the 
aim and -end of a true education. Our. 
society work should be and is an impor- 
tant aid in bringing these ends about and 
in putting them into effect. 

J. M. PITTENGER, 
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Our society work should do the same 
for us that the Nemean Forests did for 
Hercules. It should provide a place 
wherein we may enter and obtain our 
weapon, power of speach, with which to 
slay the lion of the world. 

F. R. Wippowson. 


In our society work we should aim to 
cultivate the art of expressing our 
thoughts in a clear and fluent manner, 
and to become acquainted with the rules 
used in deliberative assemblies. 

| LL. H. Hinxze. 


The society should develope a burning 
desire for elevating mankind by pure 
ideas forcibly expressed. It also should 
enable us, at all times, to enter, with its 
primitive vigor, into any sentiment which, 
at any previous time, has come forcibly 

to our minds. JAMES WIDDOWSON. 


Society work should accomplish for us 
a two-fold result. Besides the direct in- 
tellectual improvement attained, we 
should acquire the power of expressing 
our own thoughts, or the thoughts of 
others, in public. ALick BERKLEY. 


Our society work should give us cul- 
ture; should teach us to think definitely, 
and to have reasons and opinions of our 
own; further, it should aid us to talk cor- 

rectly, naturally, pleasantly, temperately, 
_ judiciously, manly. 
M. E. REIFSNYDER. 


The Literary Society work should be 
the means of helping us to become enter- 
taining speakers and reciters; should give 
us culture in producing logical argument: 
should remove the timidity of appearing 
before an audience. May our society be 
the means of doing this for its earnest 
workers. Ev.uis G. Ever. 


The exponent of a good practical edu- 
cation is the power to think clearly, and 
to express thought plainly and forcibly. 


Nowhere in the college curriculum is pre- 

sented a better opportunity for cultivating 

this power than in the literary societies. 
: L. M. Kern. 


No education is complete without the 
power to use what is gained from books 
and in the class-room. Society work 
should enable us to use our knowledge in 
public speaking and to manage delibera- 
tive assemblies. It should cultivate a de- 
sire for better speaking, and should give 
forcible argument to our convervation. 
To the young student this work is in- 
valuable. I. Bruce Boox. 


WAHNEETA 
ELIZABETH DAVHOOR, Correspondent. 


“Onward”? may well be called the 
watchword of the century. This is 
especially true of the educational world. 
What a stride education has made toward 
perfection within the last half century! 
very year opens to us new fields of 
science and new possibilites, thereby in- 
creasing our responsibility. The man or 
the woman who would make the most of 
his or her life must realize the force and 
importance of the sentiment expressed by 
Keats in a portion of his Hyperion. ‘The 
words are like this: | 
‘*Be thou therefore in the van 
Of circumstances; yea, sieze the arrow’s barb 
Before the tense string murmur.”’ 

There is a great deal of the philosophy 
of a successful life in the foregoing senti- 
ment. The man who drifts with. the 
tide of public opinion is not to be com- 
pared with the one who stems the tide of 
popular sentiment and takes a bold stand 
for the right even if he does stand alone. 
We must learn at some time to stand 
alone, or consent to lose all our own 
individuality and never have the power 
and courage to express our conviction of 
right and wrong. The highest educa- 
tion is that which teaches us to be our- 
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selves; to scorn an imitation of anything 
but the true and good; to seize the 
opportunity as it is presented to us, 
realizing that when it once passes from 
us it is gone forever; and to be self-reliant 
and independent. 

Tis education must begin early in life, 
to be effective. The work done by our 
literary societies is a large factor in our 
education in self-reliance. We learn to 
think for ourselves, realizing that one 
thought which is really our own is better 
than a great number gleaned from some 
one else. Our society work has been 
fully up to the standard established in 
past years, but as our opportunities are 
greater than those afforded to the pioneers 
in this work, our results should be more 
brilliant than those achieved by our 
predecessors. The aim of our society 
should be intellectual development, not 
mere amusement for the moment. We 
are glad to note our progress in this 
direction lately. We submit the pro- 
gram rendered Feb. 25th: 
‘Kindness’, by Miss Edna Keeny; A 
chorus by the society; Recitation, ‘‘A 
Little Pilgrim’’, by Miss Moyer; Piano 
solo, by Miss Snavely; Debate, Resolved, 
That our immigration laws should be 
more restrictive than they are at present, 
affirmed by M. T. Moomaw, denied by J. 
L. Hartman; Trio by the Morgan sisters; 
Oration, ‘‘Christian Citizenship’, by E. 
D. Nininger; Male quartet, ‘‘Old Black 
Joe’; The paper by the editor, R. M. 
Watson. The program was closed with 
another chorus. 

It seems that every one appreciates the 
new songbooks and the change in the 
vocal music in our society. It seems so 
much more sociable to invite our friends 
to join us in our songs. ‘‘Variety is the 
spice of life’’; and we endeavor to vary 
our literary work so that it does not be- 
come monotonous to the audience. 


e 


Essay, - 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 


Jesus’ Recognition in the Temple.—Lauke 
2: 25-38. The word échold in verse 25 
calls attention to a remarkable coinci- 
dence. Jesus had just been formally pre- 
sented to the Father as his incarnated 
Son, and formally dedicated to the great 


work he had given him to do, and now it 


was meet when the Father and Son were 
brought visibly together in this relation- 
ship, that the presence of the Holy Spirit 
should be manifested; that by that spirit 
Simeon and Anna should be called in, 
and by that spirit their lips should be 
made to speak the Savior’s praise; that 
so within the temple, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit might all appear dignifying 
with their presence our Lord’s first en- 
trance into the holy place; and indicating 
their interest in his consecration to his 
earthly mediatorial work. No fitter 
channels could likely have been selected 
through which the Spirit's testimony 
might be given. Simeon and Anna were 
of a limited number, who amidst the car- 
nal conceptions of the promised Messiah 
prevalent at that time, were waiting for 
Christ, and longing for his coining. 
Verses 26 to 29 show 1st what a blessed 
revelation the Holy Ghost made to 
Simeon and how it led him to a full 
realization of that revelation. The Holy 
Ghost does not do things half way. 
Verses 30 to 35 show Simeon’s conception 
of the revelation. 1st. He saw in it the 
Salvation of God. and. He saw the ex-. 
tent of it,—for all people. 3rd. He 
saw what Jesus was to the Gentiles—a 
light. 4th. What he was to be to Israel, 
—their glory. Verse 33 states that 
Joseph and his mother marveled. Why? 
Because of the actions and words of Sim- 
eon. A man under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost. always does marvelous 
things. Immediately after these state- 
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ments Simeon marks the blessing of God 
on Joseph and Mary, and proceeds to 
give a further revelation which the spirit 
gave to him in the form of prophecy, 
verses 34 and 35. He makes two pro- 
phetical statements: rst, ‘‘This child 
shall be for the fall and rising again in 
Israel,’’ by which he means that the 
worldly, proud, self-righteous, and ob- 
stinately unbelieving—-such as the Scribes, 
and Pharisees and rulers generally— 
would be crushed and would carry the 
nation down with them. On the other 
hand many of the lonely, penitent, and, 
seeking ones would rise through faith in 
Jesus to true dignity, happiness, and glory; 
and in the end, the nation, all Israel-— 
Rom. 11: 26. Compare Isa. 8: 14; Rom. 
8: 31,33; 1 Cor. 1: 23, 24. end. The 
Child should be a sign which should be 
spoken against. This was true on the 
part of both Jews and Gentiles, the cul- 
mination of which was the day of cruci- 
fixion when he was rejected in favor of 
Barabbas. 3rd. A further prediction 
was made in reference to the sorrow that 
Mary should experience. A sword shall 
pierce is a metaphor to express the pangs 
which would rend the mothers heart in 
view of the contradiction of sinners 
against her son under which she would 
see him expire on the cross. Verses 36, 
38 contain the testimony of Anna, a 
prophetess. Note the following state- 
ments concerning her. 1st She was a 
prophetess, a successor to Hannah and 
Hulda and Deborah of the olden time. 
As God had used these women as a 
medium to communicate his will to men, 
so now, at this turning point in Judah’s 
history, he opens up this same medium 
anew. Anna was therefore a speaker 
for God, the same as Simeon, which 
shows clearly that God recognizes women 
as sources through which to communicate 
his will, the same as men. 2nd. She was 


an aged prophetess, which shows that 
God makes use of the aged as well as the 
young—verse 36. No one need give up 
testifying for God because he is old. 
As long as God permits us to live, we 
may work for him. 3rd. The true age 
of this woman was accurately preserved 
—verse 36. This shows that she was a 
woman of prominence, and was made 
such by her simple testimony for Jesus. 
There is no position so dignified and so 
great as that of a prophet for God. 4. The 
statement that she was a widow of about 
four score and four years emphasizes her 
single marriage and long widowhood. 
The fact that she had remained a widow 
so long was regarded as honorable to 
her—v 37. 5th. She departed not from 
the temple which means that she was al- 
ways there when it was open for service. 
All true christians are strongly attached 
to the services of God’s house, and will 
not absent themselves for causes—verse 
37. 6th. We learn that while in the 
place of worship she was not idle. She 
served God. She was not there in mere 
form. She did two things. (1) She 
fasted, which was a part of the practical 
righteousness of that day, and was treated 
by Jesus as standing on a level with 
almsgiving and prayers—Matt. 6:16. 
(2) She prayed, not in mere form; as the 
special word used for prayers, supplica- 
tions, implies special earnestness and 
fervor. The words night and day mark 
the continuance of the temple service and 
her persistent devotion in that service. 
She may have had a lodging place in the 
temple though this is not certain. A 
probable view is, that she was so constant 
in her devotions that she spent part of 
the night as well as the daytime in the 
temple service. 7th. The statement 
“coming in at that instant’? (v. 38) 
means the exact time when Simeon was 
speaking of the child Jesus. Then she 
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united with Simeon in gratitude to God 
for His wonderful gift. The further 
statement, that she spake to all of them 
that looked for redemption, shows that 
just as soon as we see Jesus and come to 
know him, we will speak of him to 
others. 
TEXT EXAMINATIONS. 


1. What kind of a man was Simeon? 

2. What is meant by the terms just 
and devout? | 

3. What is meant by ‘‘consolation of 
Israel’? ? 

4. Why did the Holy Ghost come 
upon him just at this time? 

5. What did the Holy Ghost do for 
him? vy. 26-27 

6. What brought the parents of Jesus 
to the temple? v. 27. 

7. What had been promised to Sim- 
eon? | 

8. What was Simeon to the eyes of 
Jesus? | 

9. What was Jesus to the Gentile 
and to the Jews? | 

10. How did these occurrences in the 
temple affect Joseph and Mary? 

11. What did Simeon say the child 
Jesus was for? v. 34. 

12. What did he say should happen to 
Mary? v. 35. | 
13. What did he prophesy would be 
the result of Christ’s death? v. 35, latter 
_ part. 

14. What does the minute statement 
in reference to Anna’s lineage indicate? 

15. What lesson may we learn from 
the statement that she was of a great age? 

16. Why is the description of her 
widowhood given? 

17. How did she serve. God in the 
temple? v. 37. 

18. What does the special word used 
for prayer imply? 

19. What time is referred to by ‘‘in 
that instant’’ in verse 38? 


20. To what class of people did Anna 
especially address herself? 


J. B. BrumBAuGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


HOSEA. 


We now turn our thoughts to the book 
of Hosea. We shall notice briefly the 
work that Amos did and the problem he 
left for Hosea to work out. Amos and 
Hosea write from quite a different point 
of view. Hach had a specific work to do, 
and he did it faithfully and well. 

We should remember that Amos was 
pre-eminently a preacher who appealed to 
the conscience. The following words 
give us a key-note to his message, viz. 
warn, accuse, rebuke, threaten, condemn, 
punish, doom, captivity. All these 
might be summoned up in the one word 
-— law. Amos was a preacher of 
rightéousness in its judicial and punitive 
office. While he shows a great need of a 
renewal of life and conduct, he makes 
ho great effort to bring that renewal and 
change about. Chapter 5-v. 4. Neither 
does he show by what means moral 
changes are to be effected. We should 
infer that although he is cognizant of 
God’s grace and holy benedictions, 
nevertheless he feels that grace and 
patience are about exhausted. Ch. 2-v. 
10; 3-v. 2. 

Israel at this time had an exceedingly 
high ideal of God’s relation to them as a 
nation, and their relation to God through 
an elaborate system of ritual and sacri- 
fice; nevertheless Amos showed that 
there was a law which has no respect for 
ideals however dear to the heart. 

There was at this time an imperative 
need that some one come on the stage of | 
prophecy and show how love was greater 
than law. Hosea was the instrument in 
the hands of God to do this work, to bring 
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the message of love. While Amos was the 
prophet of conscience, he is followed by 
Hosea who is pre-eminently the prophet 
of repentance. 

The great problem for Hosea is to find 
a /ove to match the Jaw. The words 
which serve as a key-note to Hosea’s 
prophecy are, love, grace, pity, repent- 
ance and forgiveness. ‘This prophet was 
by no means a discoverer of love. God’s 
fatherly love for his children had been 
frequently revealed by such events as the 
Deliverance, the Exodus, the Wilderness, 
and the gift of land. These were in their 
memories. Hosea therefore proclaims love 
to be the ultimate aim of religion. By 
one writer he is said to be the first 
prophet of grace; ‘‘Israel’s first Evan- 
gelist’’. This one fact we especially 
need to bear in mind; viz, that the 
germ of truth of the later prophets is 
found in Hosea. Let us bear this fact in 
mind as we study the three great books 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekial, also as 
we study the remaining books of the 
twelve minor prophets. By this study 
we shall see that we are to love our 
Saviour, love our unfailing Father, but 
just because of this, love our most awful 
judge. | 

We now turn to the life and message 
of him, viz Hosea, who first unfolded 
this far reaching theme. We shall see 
that such a task cannot be accomplished 
once for all time, but it must be constant- 
ly repeated and impressed upon a people 
whose social, political and religious en- 
vironments are constantly changing. 
Many centuries have elapsed since Hosea 
prophesied. We may however compare 
the spirit of his time with that of our 
own time. We have noticed in our 
previous study Isreal’s conception of 
God. We found it to be this, Jehovah 
will not forsake us as a people: we 
may appease an insulted God with ritual 


and sacrifice. This conception might be 
termed Israel's high ideal. 

Turning to our own present-day, con- 
ception of things we shall find that we 
are living, to a large degree, in what may 
be termed the spirit of realism; viz 
natural, rational, and theistic. We shall 
find far less of the latter, viz theistic 
realism which is true and right, than the 
two former, natural and rational. ‘This 
realism has been brought about largely 
by scientific study, which in itself is all 
right and good, a part of God’s economy 
in working out the consummation and 
highest destiny of his people. It has 
had a tendency, however, to bring about 
a feeling of fixedness in our natures and 
constitution for which we claim we are; 
not responsible. That is to say, heredity 
and habit have made us what we are, 
therefore personally, we are not respon- 
sible for those things which inheritance 
and habit engender. If we mingle with the 
world we shall find much of the spirit 
abroad in the land to-day. The present 
day minister should be a Hosea in the 
spirit of his message. He should be a 
prophet bringing the message of repent- 
ance and love. Nothing will excuse the 
individual from personal responsibility. 

Turning directly to the book of Hosea 
we find he was a prophet of Northern 
Israel. He was the only prophet of that 
kingdom from whom we have written 
prophecy. He could not have prophesied 
during the full reign of the kings men- 
tioned in ch. 1-1. He probably began to 
prophesy sometime between B. C. 736-5, 
about the accession of Pekah. ‘This 
latter date is supposed to be about the 
close of his prophecy, as he makes no 
mention of the deportation of the 
Israelites by ‘Tiglathpileser, B. C. 734 
(2 Kings xv 29.) 

This was a time of much change in 
governmental affairs, as the following 
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chronological table shows. 786 Jeroboam 
11; 746 Zachariah; 745 Shallum; 735 
Pekah; 733 Hoshea; 722 Fall of Samaria. 





Questions introductory to the study of 
Hosea. 

1. What was the nature of the work 
Amos left for Hosea to take up? 

2. Show that Amos was a preacher of 
the conscience and Hosea a preacher of 
repentance. 3 

3. What is realism? Define natural, 
rational, and theistic realism. 

4. What claim do some people make 
for habit and heredity ? 

5. What was Israel’s ideal ? 

6. How must the minister of to-day 
meet the scientific spirit so as not to 
discourage scientific study ? 

7. When did Hosea prophesy? 

8. Why could he not have prophesied 
during the full reign of the kings men- 
tioned in ch. 1 v. 1. 

9. What was the condition of the 
government at this time? 
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The ‘‘Want’’? columns have little 
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EDITORIAL 


Tur Eprror desires to express his 
appreciation of the sympathy, kindness. 
and interest of his friends during his 
absence, and suffering. He has returned 
to his post of duty, almost restored to 
his former health and vigor. His eye- 
sight will be saved and his hip, finally, 
not materially impaired. 


IT WOULD be desirable to have a great 
reunion of the students of Juniata at no 
very distant time, that they might see 
the growth of the work; and we would 
suggest that an opportune time would be 
at or near next Commencement—June 
twenty-third. With them they might 
bring the friends of the cause of educa- 
tion, and also some of its enemies or 
opponents, if they can find any such at 
this time. 


SPRING TERM of 1898 brings the larg- 
est number of new students that has yet 
assembled with which to begin the work 
completing the year. Those who attend- 
ed during the early years of the school’s 
life would now find college hill a lively 
place were they to return; and if they 
feel the same interest in the growth of 


the institution that is felt by those who 
were here to welcome them, and who are 
still here to rejoice at every material 
advancement, they, too, would be led to 


join usin our rejoicing, and thankfulness. 


PROVOST CHARLES C. HARRISON in 
his annual report to the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania for the year 
ending August thirty-first 1897 states, 
that two thousand eight hundred and 
eleven students were in attendance dur- 
ing the year; that of this number three 
hundred and thirty one students received 
financial assistance from the University, 
in various ways, amounting to fifty-two 
thousand three hundred and seventy-one 
dollars and fifty cents. Here is a sug- 
gestive lesson to all the friends of Juniata 
College, to teach them to promptly in- 
crease the endowment fund so that in- 
creased practical assistance can be ex- 
tended to deserving students needing aid. 
There are many on the constantly in- 
creasing list of applicants for such aid, 
to whom it would be a great boon, and 
who would prove to be an honor to the 
institution, and to themselves and their 
friends. Provost Harrison also calls at- 
tention to the fact that the tract of forty 
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acres of ground owned by the University 
is entirely occupied by the buildings 
already erected or now under contract; 
and that more ground must be expected 
from the city of Philadelphia, or by 
private individual purchases, for other 
buildings yet required to complete the 
equipment of the institution. It is not 
a long time since we called the attention 
of the friends of Juniata to this same 
subject, asking that steps be taken at 
once for securing two or more squares of 
ground in close proximity to the present 
college site, for the extension of the 
work that presses itself upon the trustees 
for accomplishment. This cannot be 
long delayed, and should receive im- 
mediate attention. As rapidly as build- 
ings have been erected they have been 
occupied, and so urgent has been the 


need that they become filled before they 


can be fully completed. This applies to 
every building yet erected, and becomes 
more marked with each new addition. 
In Oneida Hall the students of the 
present session crowded the workmen 
into close and still closer quarters, and 
even at this writing the sound of the 
workmens’ tools is heard as they pro- 
ceed with their work. 

When the space for buildings, on 
the present plot is all filled where is to be 
the outlet? Shall the work of Juniata 
cease, and be hemmed within the attained 
limits, because there is no room for exten- 
sion and additions to accomodate new de- 
partments, and to enlarge the equipments 
of those already established? Surely not. 
Then what is to be done? The question 
is easily answered. Let every individual 
church of the Brethern in the territory 
from which the college draws its patron- 
age organize, at once, a plan to purchase 
one or more lots to be deeded to Juniata 
College as the gift of that church. T'wo 
Squares of sixteen lots each are needed 


now, and two more squares later on. 
Not one of the churches would miss the 
cost of the gift, and it would be a lasting 
monument to the generosity of the 
donors, an aid to the work, a blessing to 
mankind, and would advance the cause 
of pure christianity in the world. 


A JUNIATA SONG 
CARMAN C,. JOHNSON. 
Sung to the tune of the German national hymn, “The 


Watch on the Rhine.”’ 
I 


Rebounding thunders shake the North, 
Aeolus drives his chargers forth, 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 
Behold she comes—the muse has come! 


First Chorus. 
Hail spirit bold that comes a-night, 
To guide us in our upward flight! 
We wait upon thy word—oh soul of truth: 
Inspire, enlighten us, thy hopeful youth. 


II 


The muse of learning bids us raise 
A song to Juniata’s praise; 

To her the shrine to which we roam, 
To her the quiet school and home. 


Second Chorus. 
Hail mountain land, rocks, woods, and rills! 
Hail skies that bend to meet the hills! 
May thy eternity for’er be thrilled 
With voice and song from the school we build! 


Tif 


Thy soul doth breathe of sympathy, 
As ’twould embrace humanity; 

The spirit of the patriot sire 

Claims kindred here with holy fire. 


Third Chorus. 
Resound ye walls of Normal old, 
How Juniata’s birth is told. : 
Repeat the story of her student role— 
In answer comes Aye, Aye from those who’ve 
reached the goal. 


IV 


Past, present, future sing to thee, 
United chorus full and free. 

Oh, thou on high who heareth prayer, 
Record our loyal promise there. 


Fourth Chorus. 
In study room, and face to face, 
With those who set our learnings pace, 
In life’s dark hour, or bright; we'll ever be 
True to thy always true nobility. 
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HISTORY IN WORDS 


D. C. REBER. 


Language is the oldest history given 
by human agency. Our library shelves 
bend with the burden of records placed 
upon them. Museums are filled with 
rare specimens of ancient documents. 
still more durable and antique than all 
these, are the carvings on monuments 
and pyramids. Not content with the 
facts concerning the by-gone centuries 
gleaned from these sources, the anti- 
quarian has unearthed cities, ransacked 
every nook accessible to him in search of 
the record of primitive ages. 

But linguistics is a source that has 
been. overlooked in this diligent quest for 
the history of the past. Language is a 
better vehicle to convey to us the past 
than documents, inscriptions, or books, 
Records may be spurious, or erroneous; 
language in itself never deceives. ‘This 
is indeed strange, remembering that 
language appeals to our ears largely, and 
changes continually. 

The geologist, with hammer and 
microscope, is enabled to gain information 
concerning periods of time that antedate 
human existence. This is the record as 
interpreted from the footprints of the 
Creator. As there are strata of rocks, so 
there are similar deposits in language. 
As the earth has undergone upheavals 
and subsidences, so revolutions and 
religious conflicts have impressed them- 
selves upon language. 

The linguist, as the geologist, must 
begin his work at the top strata. This 
he finds to be the English language. 
His tools are the dictionary and the 
various works on language. Prof. Max 
Muller, of the University of Oxford, and 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Vale College, 
have given us the best of these invaluable 
helps. The following are the elements 


or strata that underlie our mother tongue: 
the French and the Latin, in great 
abundance; then the strata of Norman- 
French, Danish, Low German, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Celtic words; beneath 
these, deposits of the Greek, the Iran or 
Persian, and the Indic or Sanskrit 
language. The Sanskrit, the ancient 
Original language of India, was the 
original language of the earth. ‘These 
languages compose the Indo-European or 
Aryan family of languages. It is true 
that there are other families of languages 
such as the Semitic (of which the 
Hebrew is the most important branch), 
the Tartaric, the Hamitic and the Ameri- 
can. Besides these great families, there 
are several isolated languages which can 
not as yet be classified. But these are 
unimportant to the student ot the history 
of the English tongue. 

What isin a name? Much interesting 
information, history, and beautiful mean- 
ing is couched in many of the words that 
pass over our lips from day to day. By 
the study of words, we become acquaint- 
ed with the most interesting facts enter- 


ing into the inner life of a people, not 


attainable from other sources. Rich 
treasures of historic information lie buried 
in single words. The English language 
was born on the island of Great Britain. 
To understand more fully this discussion, 
a few facts in English history must now 
be mentioned. Many centuries before 
the Christian era, the Celts, a nomadic 
class of people, were driven westerly by 
the Teutons, across Europe, until they 
reached the Atlantic coast. They settled 
in Spain, Gaul, Britain, and adjacent 
islands. The Celts came to the island, 
now called Great Britain, about 500 B. C. 
This people occupied the island at the 
time of Czesar’s first invasion in 55 B. C. 
One trace of the Celtic race, that remains, 
is found in some geographical names, 
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These are names of hills and streams 
such as Malvern Hill and Avon (the 
water ). | 

The island was under the rule of the 
Romans for nearly five centuries. ‘They 
abandoned it in A. D. 426. The Romans 
had merely military possession of the 
island. ‘They did not latinize Britain as 
they did Spain and France. Hence the 
Romans left only a few names to indicate 
their occupation of that land. The word 
Chester (a corruption of castva, a camp) 
occurs in names of places, as Leicester, 
Worcester, Dorchester, Colchester, West 
Chester, Winchester, and Chichester. 
These names, therefore, indicate that 
these places were fortified camps, walled 
towns, and military stations of the 
Romans, to which the natives resorted to 
traffic. These places became the nuclei 
of towns, such as Manchester, Gloucester, 
Dorchester, Rochester, Lancaster, etc., 
that appear on the modern map of the 
island. 

In A. D. 451, the Saxons invaded the 
island. The Saxons were a branch of the 
Teutonic race. They came from the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, and the Rhine 


country. ‘These with the Angles and 


Jutes settled in Britain. That part oc- 
cupied by the Angles was successively 
called Angle Land, Engleland, and Eng- 
land. The latter name was later applied 
to the entire island. 

The Anglo-Saxons, a name compound- 
ed from the union of the two most 
powerful tribes, came to the island to 
make it their permanent abode. Con- 
sequently, they endeavored to exterminate 
the native Celts. The Celts were almost 
exterminated, the few surviving ones 
taking refuge in the inaccessible moun- 
tains of Wales. This remnant consti- 
tutes the Welsh of the day. 

With the destruction of the native 
Britains, the almost entire annihilation of 


the original language of the island result- 
ed. Among the common names, only 
thirty-two (according to Latham) are 
still retained in our language. In this 
number are such words as basket, button, 


bran, kiln, funeral, gown, wire, rail, 


soldier, and size. 

The Saxons have left the names for 
the political divisions of the southern 
part of England. Essex is derived from 
the East Saxons; Sussex, from the South 
Saxons; Middlesex, from the Middle 
Saxons. The Angles have left the names 
of Norfolk (the North folk) and Suffolk 
(the South folk). 

The. Anglo-Saxon language forms the 
broad basis of the English language. It 
is, inthe main, the same as that spoken 
by Hengist and Horsa, the two brothers 
who were the leaders of the Saxons, 
though it has received large additions 
from other sources. About three-fifths 
of the words of our language are Anglo- 
Saxon in their origin, although about 
nine-tenths of the words on the ordinary 
printed page are Anglo-Saxon words. 

These words are noted for their short- 
ness. The articles, all the pronouns, 


and most of the adverbs, prepositions, 


and conjunctions are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon and are used most frequent- 
ly. Most of the names of natural things, 
such as sun, fire, water, moon, and stars, 
are Saxon. The words of our earliest 
childhood—mother, father, brother, sister, 
house, roof, home, hearth, bread, hay, 
wheat, plow, barn—are all from the same 
language. Three of the seasons,—spving, 
summer, and winter—are Anglo-Saxon, 
autumn coming from the Latin augeo 
which means ‘to increase, to furnish 
abundantly.” This name was used from 
the first and is found in Chaucer. The 
name is very appropriate for the season 
of produce. | 

Anglo-Saxon words are all easily 
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understood. Hence they are used by 
both old and young, good and bad, in 
every-day life. It has been truly said 
that we eat and drink, talk and laugh, 
come and go, get and give, love and 
hate, kill and make alive, buy and sell, 
and ask help neither of Roman nor 
Greek, Frenchman nor Spaniard. 

The Saxons were invaded by the 
Danes during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. This event has not produced 
any serious changes in their language. 
The Danes, however, left a number of 
proper names on the part of England 
north of London. ‘These may be recog- 
nized by the termination ‘‘by’’ (an abode 
or town). Names like Derby, Rugby, 
Appleby, Selby, and Whitby dot the 
eastern part of the island. 


(To be continued.) 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
ELVA KATHARINE SHOCKEY. 


Where among the Sons of America 
can you find a genius of a higher order ? 
Where can you find a more harshly 
criticised, cruelly judged, and unappre- 
ciated character? His father quitted law 
to satisfy a mad passion for a beautiful 
English actress, resulting in his own 
going on the stage. The exertions of 
such a dissipated life proved fatal to the 
young couple. They both died within a 
few weeks of each other, leaving three 
children utterly unprovided for. A 
wealthy merchant, Mr. Allan of Rich- 
mond, Va., struck by the beauty and 
spirited intellect of Edgar Poe, adopted 
the child. Everything that wealth or 
position could afford—all save the watch- 
ful care and tender love of a mother, was 
lavished upon him. ‘This passionate, 
affectionate, and sensitive child was fed 
with everything that would help to drag 
him to destruction. Ah, could his tender 
young life have been shaped by a mother’s 


guiding hand, the fickle world, instead 
of trampling him under foot, would have 
been proud to bow to this poetic Her- 
cules. Mr. Allen, with his wife, took Poe 
to England. They spent several years 
abroad, meanwhile their adopted son was 
receiving instructions at a quaint old 
school in the suburbs of London. ‘The 
rules were very rigid. ‘The students saw 
outside of the huge wall that encircled 
the grounds only once in two weeks, 
’Twas here this tender-spirited lad ob- 
tained some of his highest and best traits 
of character. Thoughts were instilled 
into his youthful mind while here that 
made the goodness shine and blaze above 
the ill-fed passions of his impulsive 
nature. 

After returning to America, Poe attend- 
ed the University of Va., from which he 
was obliged to withdraw because of the 
embarrassing condition of his godfather’s 
finances. A cadetship at West Point was 
secured for him. He soon learned that 
his tastes did not lie in that direction, so 
he purposely neglected his duties that he 
might be expelled. He was not, as some 
authors tells us, dismissed with disgrace. 
The college records speak well of him 
especially mentioning his literary ability. 
Soon after this Mr. Allan died leaving no 
part of his fortune for Poe with which to 
satisfy the love for luxuries that was 
planted in his life. Again he was thrown 
into the cold world in a more lamentable 
condition now than when his parents 
died. He had been led to believe that 
he would inherit money and position. 
All these coarser passions were encourag- 
ed to dominate and smother the grand 
and noble part of his nature. ‘Thrown 
on his own resources, he immediately 
resorted to literary work. ‘The first 
money he received was that obtained 
from prize poems for a Baltimore mag- 
azine, Afterwards he contributed to 
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New York and Philadelphia papers. 
His former mode of living was now too 
extravagant for his income. Poverty 
fastened her deadly clutches on him and 
helped to blight his life. His patient and 
sainted wife shared the stings of life 
with him. All that knew him say the 
affection and devotion of these ill-fated 
people were beautiful. Her deep love 
atoned for the absence of a mother’s love, 
which he always felt keenly. His love 
for his wife was a sort of rapturous 
worship of the spirit of beauty which he 
felt was fading before his eyes. His 
only thought in the latter years of his 
wife’s life was how he might ease the 
gratings of poverty for her and his 
mother-in-law. He would hover around 
his wife when she was ill with all the 
fond fear and tender anxiety of a mother 
for a child. Her slightest move or 
cough seemed to rend his heart. Even 
this treasure of his heart must be torn 
from him. 

What did the world hold for him now! 
Listen to this announcement of his death 
in the New York TZridune.—‘‘Edgar 
Allan Poe is dead. This announcement 
will startle many but few will be grieved 
by it.” Was ever a more cruel sentence 
uttered? In his poem, ‘“The Bells’’, he 
gives his own experience when he speaks 
of the people who ‘‘Feel a glory in so 
rolling on the human heart, a stone.’’ 
We must remember too that the very 
organization of such a mind as that of 
Poe’s, the very tension and tone of his 
exquisitely strung nerves, the passion- 
ate yearnings of his soul for the beautiful 
and true, utterly unfitted him for the 
rude jostlings with which he met in life. 
He dwelt in the uninhabited air—in the 
mysteries of old castles. He longed to 
grasp the power of the mind that moved 
the stars, to bask in the soft, sweet glow 
of dreams of the spiritual. His fine, deli- 


cate soul seemed to soar and overflow 
with spiritual beauty, feeling the flap of 
the angel’s wings upon his heart, fanning 
it into a burning fire that revealed what 
his soul felt while it reveled in declining 
luxury in a world beyond. 

This being, the embodiment of almost 
divine sensations, was left alone on life’s 
beach to be snatched up by its seething, 
restless waters, to be fondled and pillow- 
edon her uncertain bosom, only to be 
hurled into the yawning abyss beneath, 
and dashed against the sharp perilous 
rocks of poverty, criticism, and wretched- _ 
ness. There he sinks, hearing the 
mighty waves, as they hurl their white 
surf into the air, laugh at the awful crime 
they have committed. Through the 
deep, low moans of the winds he hears in 
a rough choky whisper, ‘‘oblivion.”’ 
Ah! who dare say aught against him 
with whom the fates have dealt so 
harshly? 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Edythe E. Dopp came down from 
Petersburg on April 8th to hear Col. 
Bain’s lecture and to visit her Juniata 
friends. 


Mr. Anson Harsbarger, of Saxton, 
once a student here, took time to forget 
business cares, and spent a day on college 
hill recently. 


The walls of Juniata resounded with 
the voice of F. A. Whittaker, ’97, in an 
oration on ‘‘Mountains,’’ on the evening 
of March 18th. A sister of Lolita Borst 
gave a recitation on the same evening. 


Professor and Mrs. Haines have moved 
from their rooms in the college to a very 
home-like home on Mifflin street, where 
it is their pleasure to entertain their many 
friends. We miss them in Juniata’s 
walls. 
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Henry R. Gibbel, ’88, renews his sub- 
scription to the EcHo and throws ina 
few kind words. We notice on the 
envelope which he uses that he is secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Fire Insurance 
Company, of Lititz, Lancaster county. 
J. A. Zook, ’97, in renewing his sub- 
scription, writes from the dormitories of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he is pursuing a course in medicine. 


Gertrude, daughter of Captain D. R. 
P. and Lizzie M. Neely, formerly of 
Huntingdon, died at the home of her 
parents in Washington, D. C., on Friday 
morning, February 18th. Students of 
Juniata will recognize this name, for Miss 
Neely was a member of the class of ’89; 
and it is with sadness that we announce 
her death. The Alumni Association 
together with the Faculty has presented 
a memorial to the family of the deceased; 
and the EcHo wishes to join them in an 
expression of sympathy. 


We recognized our ‘‘fellow upon the 
benches’’ when Cloyd Landis Winey, 
94, Came into Juniata and surprised and 
pleased his friends by a short visit on 
March 21st. There was the same jovial, 
earnest, kindhearted Cloyd of yore. 
Since his graduation he has been in the 
employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company at Pittsburg; and, by his strict 
attention to duty, he certainly merits the 
promotions he has received. He is now 
clerk to the Assistant Engineer of the 
Penn’a R. R. Co., Room 6, Pittsburg 
Union Station. 
and entertain any of his friends who 
happen into the ‘Smoky City.’ Come 
again, Cloyd. 


We cannot well resist the inclination 
to quote from a letter recently received 
by one of the faculty, from a formér 
student who now resides in Kentucky. 


He will be glad to greet _ 


He says: ‘I asked for and received a 
catalogue of the college a few weeks ago. 
This was done in the interests of my 
brother. I was a student in the college 
some te years ago, as you may remem- 
ber, and others of the faculty. I have 
always recognized a peculiar benefit from 
my training there. I have ever been 
grateful and shall be. I could not ask 
more than that my brother get the same 
kind and personal attenion that I did.’? 
some things speak for themselves: this 
is one of them. 


We hear from Lena Mohler, ’95, who 
is teaching a long term near West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, that she expects to stop 
for Commencement on her way home to 
Ohio. Jennie Brumbaugh, ’96, is just 
finishing a term of school near her home 
in Ohio. She will not attend commence- 
ment, but her letter is brim full of en- 
thusiasm and devotion for the Alma 
Mater. Mary W. Johnston, student of 
spring ’96, has spent a happy winter 
among her pupils at Graysville, Pa. She 
voices the sentiment of many when she 
calls the profession of teaching a noble 
one, and remembers Juniata with grati- 
tude, for much of the spirit which she is 
able to put into her work. 


We have been having some ‘‘really 
weather’’ on the hill, Surrounded by 
mountains, the place is subject to ex- 
tremes of change, presenting some strik- 
ing contrasts. Occasionally we do have 
one of those mild, soft, balmy, lethargic, 
dreamy, sleepy days of which lazy people 
sing, and on which good is blown to no- 
body because there is not even the slight- 
est breeze—deliver us from many such— 
but generally there is life in the atmos- 
phere, wind and rain, snow and sleet, 
sunshine and shadow, roaring of the 
mountains, tossing of the tree-tops, shoot- 
ing of meteors, and dissipation of the 
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fog. These are the climatic conditions 
which arouse vigor in the student and 
call forth brilliancy of mental power. 
Blow on, ye winds, this is the land of ac- 
tivity. — 

New term, Spring Term! Would you 
old students like to look in on the school 
now! Well, imagine the chapel full even 


to the farthest front seat and more com- 


ing, the dining rooms so crowded. that 


they are anxiously awaiting only the 


fulness of time until they shall be per- 
mitted to surrender in favor of the 
spacious hall which is being furnished 
with tables and chairsto-day. ‘Theseare 
points from which a conclusion is not far 
to seek. ‘The school is larger than ever 
before, larger even than was hoped for 
even by the most enthusiastic. Besides 
the large number of seniors, juniors, and 
preparatory students there are nineteen 
graduate-students here doing college 
work, besides several graduates from other 
schools who have entered the college 
course. 


Colonel Bain certainly filled every 
possible expectation in his lecture, ‘“The 
New Woman and The Old Man.” The 
chapel was well filled on the evening of 
April 8th when Professor Haines, Presi- 
dent of the College Lecture Bureau, in- 
troduced the College Quartet, which, 
after singing, ‘‘Down in The Licensed 
Saloon,’’ much to the delight of all, was 
recalled and sang ‘‘Nellie was a Lady.”’ 
The popular lecturer was then presented; 
and for more than an hour he held his 
audience in his own power by the mag- 
netism of his person, the free flow of his 
language, the chastity of his thought, 
the eloquence of his periods, and the 
common sense of his argument. 
Professor Swigart said, no one can hear 
Colonel Bain withont going out wishing 
that he were better. The Bureau has 


As 


now firmly established itself as a perma- 
nency; and next year the coming student 
will have a little lecture fund laid away 


in the corner of his bank, for no one can 


miss these rare treats and call himself a 
full-fledged schoolman. 


The recital given by the pupils in in- 
strumental music at the close of last term 
marks another step forward in the devel- 
opment of that department and in the 
broadening tendency of the school. In 


. this entertainment every student of the 


key-board, no matter if she had taken 
only a term of lessons, was required to 
render some selection; thus the evening’s 
exercises furnished not only an abun- 
dance of entertainment, but also oppor- 
tunities for wearing off that timidity with 
which amateur players appear before an 
audience. ‘To watch the finger play and 
the pose of the pianist is certainly a study. 
Now you are delighted by the seemingly 
careless, almost reckless, manner of the 
performer as with tripping touch she 
bounds lightly over the keys; then you 
are moved to admiration by the successive 
cadences and the studied pauses of one 
who has lost herself in the composition 
before her; and now the soul begins to 
glide along the mystic paths of other 
years or comes to the point of sublimity 
asthe musician wanders over the notes 
of a dreamy sonata and plays one’s spirit 
into reflection and silence: It reminds 
one of the key-board of life: all depends 
upon the manner in which we strike the 
chords of human nature, whether our. 
life’s compositions shall be those of har- 
mony or those of confussion. We hail 
with gladness the dawning of this day of 
interest in instrumental music; for it is 
an indication of appreciation for those re- 
fining influences without which one’s edu- 
cation is incomplete. No feature of Jun- 
iata has come out more pronouncedly 
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during the current year than this. At 
present there are thirty young people on 
Miss McVey’s list of earnest workers; and 
only yesterday a new piano was brought 
into the chapel. 


Listen to a re-echo of the Ecuo: 
“Dear Eprtor,—The college paper is 
like a pleasant breeze wafted from the 
memorable hills of Huntingdon; my 
monthly reading is not complete without 
it.’’ This is a rebound at long range, 
too, for it comes from Washington county, 
Maryland. There is no higher pleasure 
that can come to one than the feeling 
that he has been able, by some little 
word or deed, to reach the inner life of a 
fellow-being with helpfulness; and may 
we say that the Ecuao has no other or 
higher purpose than to touch its readers 
with inspiring sentiment and noble 
thought. In the accomplishment of this 
aim our friends can be greatly instru- 
mental. Primarily, the paper attempts 
to be true to its name in standing as a 
sort of medium by which the real tone of 
the college-circle life is reflected: the 
more complex, the more varied, and the 
more interesting this life becomes, the 
more complex, the more varied, and the 
more interesting the paper must become. 
Secondarily, the paper attempts to sug- 
gest lines of thought which may be new 
and perhaps somewhat in advance of old 
sources. In this, we hope to strike a 
happy medium, allowing only such things 
to occupy our columns which will bear 
the test of investigation. Thus, while 
we are proud to be counted among the 
students and friends of Juniata, we are 
not satisfied with our present attainments. 
Let Juniatians keep in close touch with 
one another: ‘‘strong-siding’’ champions 
are especially useful as the friends who 
shall help us at our need; and together 
may we all advance toward those lofty 
ideals which are held up before us so 
constantly. 


RELIGIOUS 


KENTON B. MOOMAW. 


A well cultivated mind and a cunning 
hand are the instruments with which 
every heart filled with love should be 
equipped. 


Conscience is the link that unites 
power and duty. That education which 
gives a distaste for labor and duty should 
not be called education but perversion. 


Moral and spiritual training gives and 
directs motive power: intellectual train- 
ing furnishes the instruments of execu- 
tion. The education of the heart makes 
the man, the education of the intellect 
equips him. 


To cultivate the intellect without de- 
veloping the conscience is like putting a 
sharpened sword into the hands of a 
deadly enemy. For the welfare of a 
people, misguided power is more detri- 
mental than no power at all. 


The products of science, inventions, 
and the knowledge of material forces, can 
be but detrimental to the highest interests 
of humanity until used by consecrated 
hands. ‘The key to the social problem of 
to day is in the hands of the christian 
institutions. Knowledge vitalized with 
the life that Christ gives will guide to the 
rectification of the wrongs and miscon- 
ceptions of society. | 


William Howe, one of Juniata’s sons, 
who is using his time, energy, and culti- 


vated powers for the advancement of the 


kingdom of our God, paid the old home 
and friends a visit and preached for us on 
March 6th. Mr. Howe has done much 
acceptable work as a teacher but was 
called a few years ago to the work of the 
ministry, to which he has devoted himself 
almost uninterruptedly since. His sim- 
ple, plain, fresh, earnest, trustful sermons 
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given to us here attest the quality of the 
work he is doing. | 


When considering the question, where 
shall I send my son or daughter to 
school, the first consideration should be 
of those things which most vitally effect 
the child’s welfare, the moral and re- 
ligious influences of the school. In fact 
it does seem that one’s decision should be 
made almost entirely on this point, when 
we consider the importance of this part of 
the equipment for life. An improper 
education is worse than none at all. 
Nothing is of real value in the world for 
the world’s good until seasoned with 
christianity. 7 


I plead for christian education—an 
education in the principles of christi- 
anity along with all other branches 
of useful knowledge, all under the insinu- 
ating influence of vital christianity. ‘The 
millenium will dawn with the day in 
which no parent will send a son or a 
daughter into the arena of life without a 
thorough christian training. ‘Then there 
will be no statutes but the statute of the 
heart. The higher a people are morally, 
the fewer laws are needed; and when there 
is perfect law and order in the heart of a 
nation, no laws are needed on its statute 
books. 


One ‘cannot breathe the atmosphere of 
Juniata long until he is impressed with 
the fact that its vital element is com- 
munion with God. Seasons of this soul- 
feasting come with regularity and oftener 
than the meals for the support of our 
bodies. God is recognized as the director 
of the affairs of men, having all things at 
his.command. His guidance and direc- 
tion for each and all is sought each day. 
Not only those who are here are subjects 
of prayer, but every one who has come 
under the parental roof is borne before 


the Father of mercies on the wings of 
prayer. As the fond wishes of the 
parents follow the wanderings of the 
child, so the interest of Juniata follows 
every one that has been adopted into her 
family. And we feel that in the hearts 
of a thousand there burns on the altar of 
love the sacred fire kindled at the pa- 
rental altar. Here the individual is fully 
equipped for the voyage of life; and it is 
not forgotten that the success of the 
voyage depends most upon the chart and 
compass. In Juniata’s life, prayer is the 
great power. With faith it opens the 
storehouse of God’s blessings to her 
people. She believes there is a power in 
prayer. : 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
WAHNEETA 


FE. S. FAHRNEY, Correspondent. 


Died, 
Thursday, March 24, 1808, 
The Winter Term, 
Aged 11 weeks and 3 days. 
Time rolls his ceaseless course. ‘The term before 
Which brought so much of happiness to me, 
And stored my marvelling mind with teachers’ 
lore, 


How soon ’twas blotted from the things that 
be! 


However much we may mourn the 
loss of the departed term, we dare linger 
only long enough to drop a flower in 
loving gratitude upon its tomb, and then 
direct our energies to meet the require- 
ments of the new term, for it is the 
present with which we have to deal. 
May we so work each day that when 
this, the last term of the year is com- 
pleted, we shall have received in return 
for the time spent, its full equivalent in 
all the benefits which college life can 
give! 

Oneida Hall! That is the name which, 
at Prof. Swigart’s suggestion, has been 
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given to the building newly erected for 
the ladies. It received this appellation 
partly in honor of a neighboring town- 
ship and valley by that name, and partly 
because the street on which it stands is 
called Oneida street; but most of all, it 
was named in honor of a famous tribe of 
Indians that long ago hunted over these 
hills and valleys. The structure is very 
nearly completed, and most of the rooms 
on the second floor are already occupied. 
But the occupants have revolutionized 
methods of house keeping, lately. When 
they were obliged to vacate the old quar- 
ters to make room for the new students, 
-they had the supreme pleasure of sleep- 
ing in beds without springs, of ‘‘hanging 
their clothes on the floor’’ as one ex- 
pressed it, of preparing their lessons on 
their laps, and even of sitting on the 
floor while preparing them, for they 
wanted no such out-of-date articles as 
bed-springs, wardrobes, tables, and chairs. 
It was glorious fun—at first. But the 
continuance of this state of affairs is 
catising matters to be seen in a different 
light. Wahneeta sisters who are out 
battling with the world, I am sure 
any old broken mirrors which you 
may have cast aside would be very ac- 
ceptable to the ladies of Oneida Hall 
until the new ones arrive. It is a chance 
to do a little real missionary work, 

A movement is on foot whereby every 
member of the Wahneeta Society in at- 
tendance here has agreed to contribute 
either a book or its equivalent in money 
toward increasing the society library. 
The committee appointed to receive these 
* contributions has been quite active, and 
gives a glowing account of its success 
thus far. In all its solicitations, it has 
encountered not a single lowered eye- 
brow, nor puckering of the face of any 
kind; but each and every person ap- 
proached displayed a willingness and 


eagerness to give his share. This speaks 
Inthe highest terms for the Wahneetah 
Society. May it so continue. 


Unfortunately, the Wahneeta Society 
has not yet had a private meeting (April 
8th), and so it is not known exactly how 
large a number of applicants is awaiting 
initiation. But judging from the eager- 
ness with which the new students grasped 
at our cards and signed them on that 


_ memorable Monday evening, the pros- 


pects are that all the candidates cannot 
be received in one day. 


The following program was rendered at 
the public meeting on Friday evening, 
April 1st: Music (general); Address of 
Welcome, Robert Watson; Chorus by the 
choir; Oration, ‘‘Monuments of Victory,’’ 
John Glazier; Recitation, Mabel Snavely; 
Collateral Discussion: rst speaker, K. B. 
Moomaw, 2nd speaker, Carman C. John- 
son; Wahneeta Quiver by the editor, 
Miss Fuller; Music (general. ) 


ORIENTAL 
BESSIE ROHRER. Correspondent. 


This school term opened with an un- 
usual amount of zeal among the members 
of both societies. We were well reward- 
ed for our efforts and were glad to wel- 
come so many new members. We hope 
we can give a great amount of help to 
our new brother and sister Orientals, and 
also hope to give entertainment to the 
members of the Wahneeta. 


At our first meeting of the term the 
following programme was given: Glee, 
by Choir; Discussion, Society Work, L,. 
H. Hinkle; Recitation, ‘‘Leadville Jim,”’ 
Miss Nellie Cox; Instrumental Trio, Miss 
McVey, Mrs. Lyon, Miss Rohrer; Debate, 
Resolved, That the United States should 
declare war against Spain on account of 
her conduct towards Cuba and the 
United States, Affirmative, I. R. Beery, 
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Negative, James Widdowson; Vocal Duet, 
Book brothers; Oriental Star by Editor, 
Mrs. J. A. Myers; Anthem, Choir; Ora- 
tion, ‘‘Like to Like,’’ W. LL. Shafer. 
Upon motion, the Book brothers were 
asked to sing again for us. The motion 
was passed unanimously. The society 
was then favored with another selection. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 


THE VISIT OF THE MAGI.—Matt. 2: 1-12. 


In chapter 1: 18-25 a record of the 
birth of Jesus is given; and in chapter 2: 
1-12 the Evangelist adds an incident 
connected with his infancy viz, the visit 
of the Magi. Note what is said about 
them. ist. They came from the East, 
which means from the same region beyond 
the Euphrates. This statement is signifi- 
cant because it shows that God gave inti- 
mations of the coming of his Son into the 
world, to the Gentiles. ‘To the Jews he 
revealed it plainly through prophecy. 
Tacitus and Josephus tell us that in the 
- region whence the Magi came there was 
at this time the expectation of a coming 
King in Judea. ‘Their ideas as to the 
character of this King were doubtless very 
vague, but God prepared a way by which 
they were led to the clearer light. A 
star appeared; whether it was a natural 
appearance as accounted for by the great 
astronomer Kepler, or whether it was 
supernatural, is uncertain, but as these 
people believed that any unusual phe- 
nomenon in the heavens was the sign of 
some remarkable event on earth, it is 
likely they connected with this star the 
expectation mentioned by the historians, 
and were led westward to see if it 
had been fulfilled. 2nd. These eastern 
visitors are called wise men, because they 
belonged to the learned class and were 
the repositories of science, philosophy, 


and medical skill. But there is another 
sense in which they were wise. It is true — 
wisdom to follow the intimations and 
leadings of God. The learned among 
the Jews, in the clear light of prophecy, 
rejected the Christ. The learned Gentiles, 
in a very limited and obscure light, 
receive him and enjoy the blessings 
of his salvation. 3rd. The wise men 
were led to Jerusalem. Why not 
direct to Bethlehem? Because the in- 
quiry of the Magi brought the birth of 
Jesus to the notice of Herod and the 
learned of the Jewish nation. ‘The angel 
of the Lord had announced it to the 
Shepherds but it was reserved for the 


Magi to bring the great evént to the 


notice of the principal Jews in the very 
centre of Judaism. How this was done 
is shown in verse 4. Verse 2 contains: 
ist. The inquiry of the wise men, and 
the language used—‘‘the King of the 
Jews’’—shows their knowledge of this 
King. .They knew he was not a king of 
the Gentiles nor a king of the nations, 
but specifically a King of the Jews. 2nd. 
The reason of their coming is given—do 
worship him. Why should Gentile philos- 
ophers and astronomers desire to wor- 
ship or do homage to a Jewish King? © 
May we not conclude that their concep- 
tions of his kingship were beyond that of 
a temporal prince? God gives men keen 
insight of himself that they may work 
out his purposes. Verse 3 shows two 
things: 1st. The effect the Magz’s in- 
quiry had on Herod—‘‘he was troubled.’? | 
Why? Because he feared a rival king. 
This fear may have been intensified by 
the way in which he obtained the King- 
dom—by craft, crime, and bloodshed. 
2nd. How the people were affected—‘‘all 
Jerusalem with him.’’ This does not 
mean that the people were so in sym- 
pathy with their King that they were 
troubled, but they feared the outbreaks 
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of his passion. (Read ‘‘In the Times of 
Jesus’, pages 77-80.) Verse 4 teaches 
three things: ist. That Herod knew the 
source of information in reference to the 
report of the Magi—the sacred writings 
were called for. 2nd. His faith in the 
prophecies is shown. The fact that he 
called for the interpreters of the proph- 
ecies shows that he really believed that 
the prophesied King might be at hand. 
3rd. The chief priests and scribes were 
correct in their interpretation as is shown 
in verses 5 and 6. This prophecy is 
found in Mica. 5; 2, and both the place of 
the birth and the character of the Messiah 
are clearly set fourth. It will be observed 
that there is some difference between the 
passage quoted by the Sanhedrim and 
that found in Mica. The main point, 

however, is retained—the place of his 
birth. Verse 7 states that Herod called 
the wise men privately, the object of 
which was to find out the time when 
Jesus was born. Nor was this investiga- 
tion made indifferently. He ‘learned of 
them carefully’’, (R. V.) The spirit that 
prompted this careful investigation is 
shown in verse 16. Verse 8 shows: st. 
. That Herod having found out the time 
and place when Jesus would be born was 
anxious that the Magi might actually see 
him and bring him word. Jealousy 
makes men persevering and precise in 
their investigations; it proceeds. not in 
uncertainties. 2nd. We see the decep- 
tion of Herod. He pretended that he 
wanted to worship Jesus when his pur- 
_ pose was to destroy him. Further, he 
used religion as a cloak to hide his de- 
ception. Verse 9 shows: st. That the 
Magi departed fully intending to return 
again according to the request of Herod. 
2nd. That when God undertakes a work 
he never stops until it is completed—he 
kept the star moving until it stood over 
the young child. 3rd. That God will 


guide those who are disposed to find the 
Saviour. Even if the light should be 
withdrawn it will appear again, and 
direct us in the way to Jesus. Verse ro 
expresses the joy they had when they 
found the Saviour. In verse 11 note two 
things: 1st. That when we find Jesus 
our first desire will be to honor him— 
“‘they worshipped him.’’ 2nd. When we 
come to Jesus we should want to give 
him something. ‘The wise men offered 


(R. V.) him gifts which was, according 


to eastern custom, considered of great 
importance when visiting or coming into 
the presence of a superior. So when we 
come to Christ it is of great importance 
that we make him an offering, and that, 
too, the best and most valuable. 


TEXT EXAMINATION. 


1. What is meant by coming from the 
Hast? 

2. What does it show? (See notes.) 

3. Was a king expected in the Kast? 

4. How do you account for the appear- 
ance of the star? | 

5. Why were the eastern visitors called 
wise men? 

6. In what sense were they wise? 

7. How did the Jews have a better op- 
portunity to know Christ than the Gen- 
tiles ? 

8. Why did the Magi go to J erusalem | 
instead of Bethlehem? 

9. To what class of the Jews did the 
Magi make known the birth of Jesus? 

10. What shows the wise men’s knowl- 
edge of the new King? (v. 2.) 

rr. Why should Gentile philosophers 
do damage to a Jewish King? 

12. What may have intensified Herod’s 
fear? 

13. Why did the people fear? (v. 3.) 

14. Where did Herod go for informa- 
tion in reference to the report of the | 
Magi? 
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15. What does his call to the inter- 
preters of the prophecy show? 

16. Why did Herod call the the wise 
men privately? 

17. What was the prompting Spirit? 

18. What isthe meaning of ‘‘worship’’ 
as used in the text? 

19. Give the practical lessons in verses 
9g, 10, and 11. | 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


ROSEA,—Continued. 
DIVISIONS OF THE BOOK. 


The book of Hosea falls into two parts: 
(1) ch. 1-3 belonging to the latter part of 
the reign of Jeroboam II; (2) ch. 4-14 
belonging to the period of the kings fol- 
lowing. In this first division of the 
book, Hosea has done one of two things. 
He has told us either very much, or very 
little about his private and home life. 
Which of the two things, in our individ- 
ual judgment, he has done will depend 
entirely upon our interpretation of the 
first three chapters of the book. If these 
first chapters are literal history, as some 
claim them to be, he certainly has told us 
much of his domestic affairs. If, on the 
other hand, these chapters be given a 
figurative or allegorical interpretation, as 
is so maintained by many excellent 
scholars and critics, he has told us very 
little of his life. Whichever view we 
take, the main features and teaching of 
the book are not destroyed, viz.; Hosea’s 
conception of love as the bond uniting 
Jehovah and Israel (Hos. 3: 1; 9: 15; II: 
I, 4; 14: 4) as well as individual Israel- 
ites with one another (6, 6). 

To say there are no difficulties in arriv- 
ing at a solution and in forming a con- 
clusion on these first three chapters of 
the book of Hosea would be sheer folly. 


Suppose we say that we take a literal 
interpretation, and accept these three 
chapters as true history. What shall we 
say when asked—why would God ask 
Hosea to take a wife of such a character 
as Gomer, as shown in Chs. 1, 2, and 3- 
1? Was Gomer not a pure woman when - 
Hosea married her? Again, if the 
whole picture is to represent God’s love 
to Israel, what of this question, viz., did 
not God at first love a pure people and 
were they not as God’s chosen people 
started rightly and directed correctly? 
If we deny this fact we must conclude 
that God was in league with Satan, 
which we know could not have been. We 
should, it: seems to me, favor a literal 
interpretation of scripture when such in- 
terpretation is at all reasonable and possi- 
ble. In the case under consideration we 
believe a literal interpretation possible, at 
the same time we do not wish to criticise 
those to whose minds an aliegorical inter- 
pretation seems most reasonable. 

‘‘The struggle of Hosea’s shame and 
grief when he found his wife unfaithful 
is altogether inconceivable unless his first 
love had been pure and full of trust in 
the purity of its object.”’ * 

As a further explanation I now quote 
from Book of the Twelve Prophets Vol. 
I, Expositors Bible, p. 238-9, ‘‘How 
then,’’ the author asks, ‘‘are we to 
reconcile with this the statement of that 
command to take a wife of the character 
so frankly described ?”’ 

To Robertson Smith the interpretation 
is acknowledged as follows—When some 
years after his marriage, Hosea at last 
began to be aware of the character of 
her whom he had taken to his home, and 
while he still brooded upon it, God re- 
vealed to him why He who knoweth all 
things from the beginning had suffered 
His servant to marry such a woman; and 

* Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel. 
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Hosea, by a very natural anticipation, in 
which he is imitated by other prophets, 
pushed back his own knowledge of God’s 
purpose to the date when that purpose 
began actually to be fulfilled, the day of 
his betrothal. This, though he was all 
unconscious of his fatal future, had been 
to Hosea the beginning of the word of 
the Lord. On that uncertain voyage he 
had sailed with sealed orders.’’ 

The two similar instances usually re- 
ferred to are those recorded in Isaiah 6 
and Jer. 32:8. In Isaiah 6 it is thought 
that not only are the things recorded 
which occurred at his inaugural vision 
but this spelt out and emphasized by his 
experience since. In the passage in Jere- 
miah, the prophet tells us that he became 
convinced that the Lord spoke to him on 
a certain occasion only after a subsequent 
event proved this to be the case. What- 
ever may be our conception of this inter- 
pretation we must certainly see that it is 
in accord with our own lives and exper- 
iences. How many things come in our 
pathway through life which we, at the 
time, are not able to explain! Later we 
have been able to read them as the clear 
call of God to our souls. This seems 
true, both of those things which bring 
gladness and joy into our lives and of 
those things which bring sorrow and sad- 
ness. This first part of the book, viz, ch. 
I-3, contains three sections. 1-2, 1; 
2, 2-23; ch. 3. This first section repre- 
sents Israel in a symbolic manner as un- 
. faithful to Jehovah, also the consequence 
of this unfaithfulness. The prophet 
gives three symbolic names to the three 
sons born by the unchaste wife Gomer. 


QUESTIONS ON HOSEA. 


1. Into what two parts does the book 
of Hosea fall ? 
_ 2, What is your view of the first three 
chapters of Hosea ? 


3. Give reasons for a literal interpre- 
tation. State some difficulties. 

4. Give reasons for an allegorical in- 
terpretation. 

5. If you accept a literal interpretation, 
give similar instances in Scripture, viz., 
Isaiah 6, and Jeremiah 32:8. 

6. What three sections does the first 
part of the book contain? 

Amos H. Harness. 


THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN 


Education brings you men—they are 
your money’s worth. 


No teacher can promote the cause of 
education unless he knows the conditions 
of life for which he is preparing his 
pupil. | 

It is physically impossible for a well- 
educated, intellectual, or brave man to 
make money the chief object of his 
thoughts. 


Thus all real joy and power of progress 
in humanity depends upon finding some- 
thing to reverence, and all the baseness 
and misery of humanity begin in a habit 
of disdain. 


You do not learn that you may live, 
you live that you may learn; no nation 
has ever made its bread either by its 
great arts or its great wisdom. Education 
is not a profitable business, but a costly 
one. Itisa grand mistake to think of 
education as a means of livelihood. 


It is just because you never fulfila 
single, downright principle of The Book, 
that you are so careful for its credit: and 
just because you don’t care to obey its 
whole words that you are so careful 
about the letters of them. ‘T‘he Bible 
tells you to dress plainly, and you are 
mad for finery; the Bible tells you to 
have pity on the poor and you disdain 
them. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 


was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the heating plant, and Library. The continual 
growth of the college has made necessary the new building which is now in 
course of erection. A very important part of this new structure will be the 
dining room, 40x75 feet, a large, airy room with open fire place, and whose 
windows will command a view of the town below and the surrounding moun- 
tains. Above the dining room will be two stories of ladies’ dormitories of 
modern equipment. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes 
of the institution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories 
and library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. 


FACULTY. Juniata College(has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors.. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. Especially this year has the Faculty 
been strengthened with a view of making every department represent a high 
standard of method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart- 


AIM. 


ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Seminary and Classical. 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis- 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 


The Fall Term of 15 weeks begins Monday, September 12, 1898. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


O BE happy is not only a privilege 
that we may enjoy, but it is a duty 
that we’ should perform—a privilege, 
that our own lives may be joyous; a duty, 
that we reflect that joy into the lives of 
others, and so make them happy. What 
a blessing it is to have a bright sunny 
face to turn upon us when we are among 
our friends or with our associates! A 
countenance wreathed in smiles is as a 
gift from God, and may guard a life from 
ruin, and save a soul from death; but a 
storm-cloud-wreathed face is as a shadow 
of death and may be the instigator of 
crime, and always brings unhappiness. 
With the sunny countenance one may 
hear the music of pleasant words which 
Solomon says are “‘like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.’’ 


HE CHARACTER of the Ecuo has 
been determined after careful de- 
liberation on the part of those who estab- 
lished it, and has been maintained by 
those who have been chosen to direct its 
cause. Wedo not wish to intimate, in 
the most remote way, that advice is lost, 
or suggestions will be discarded when of- 








fered with a sincere desire to aid us in 
raising its standard and therefore increas- 
ing its usefulness. The school of which 
it is the faithful exponent was the out- 
growth of a deeply impressed religious 
demand. It was conceived in prayer, 
nurtured in faith, and its growth stimulat- 
ed by the watering of the tears of its 
founders. It was a religious conception, 
with the Bible as one of its most impor- 
tant text books, and placed in the curric- 
ulum as one of the branches of study at | 
every session. 

The necessity of maintaining this dis- 
tinctive character for the college has not 
been questioned, and so we turn to those 
who feel to criticise the religious charac- 
ter of the Ecuo, and ask the pertinent 
question, How can the high religious 
character of the college be maintained, 
With a less degree of religious spirit in 


the college paper? Everything that is 


good in this world, everything that is 
noble and counts for nobility of life, is 
the outgrowth of Christianity, of our 
faith in God, and loyalty tothe principles 
of His son, our Savior—a pure Christian- 
ity! To these principles the Ecuo is 
pledged. Maintaining them it will live 
and grow, or still maintaining them it 
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may decline and die, rather than abandon 
them. It cannot be too religious, but 
it stands to challenge into greater activity 
the purest religious life of every person 
coming under its influence. 

Education, to be valuable, and avail- 
able for the world’s progress and the bet- 
tering of mankind must bear the stamp of 
the religion of Christ. Without this it 
lacks that beauty, that symmetry, that 
harmony which exalts the educated man 
and woman in the world and gives them 
influence with men and power with God. 
Why should we make the Ecuo less re- 
ligious and so lower its standard and de- 
grade its character? The phenomenal 
growth of the school and the character of 
its work should set at rest any question 
that might arise in the minds of any in 
relation to the value of religious influence 
in education. Who would wish us to 
abandon the principles that have assured 
the past success, the present standing 
and future prospects of school and paper? 
We are not prepared to listen to any 
suggestion along that line, or make any 
changes of that character. Such a step 
would be too radical to be safe. 


THE STUDY OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAYETTE A. MCKENZIE. 


In the present movement away from 
the exclusive study of the classic lan- 
guages and towards the study of the 
modern languages there is much room 
for thought. That the movement is es- 
sentially and altogether wrong no one 
can seriously or successfully claim. It is 
based upon facts of social consciousness 
and social tendencies that are too genuine 
and too far reaching to be disregarded. 
Nay more, those forces cannot be over- 
looked. The current of human thought 
ever flows, despite the efforts of those 
who have a better way. 


The classicist argues with apparent 
force that the teaching is materialistic, 
thereby confusing in some degree the 
two ideas—material and practical. The 
movement does have a practical element. 
This is the age of the practical man, of 
the adaptation of the powers of man to 
the advantage of himself and his race. 
This is the age which takes cognizance 
of real facts, of that which is and that 
which probably will be, not of what was, 
nor of what, in a literary sense, ought to 
be. This is the age of the specialist. 
Specialization is the result of modern con- 
ditions, which have raised the point of 
intense competition even to the close of 
the college course, and which have com- 
pelled each man to concentrate his ener- 
gies within narrow limits in order that he 
may attain a position beyond the reach of 
the ever advancing, ever engulfing waves 
of commonality. But above all this is the 
age of the majority. No longer are the 
educational moulds to be formed accord- . 
ing to the needs of the favored few. It 


may have been right once to waste the 


time of the great majority for the sake of 
the benefits derived by the minority, but 
not now. 

All claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing the study of Latin by the aver- 
age man is a waste of time; he may gain 
a little, but he loses more. We know 
that only a very small proportion of those 
who study that language one, two, or 
three years, enter college. Those that 
do not, have a quickly fading knowledge 
of a complex syntax, a recollection that 
Cicero used the words ‘‘Conscript Fath- 
ers,’’ and an impression that Czesar once 
had a war with Ariovistus. Could the 
time, spent in this way, be counted, it 
would annually figure up an immense loss 
to the country. But even of those who 
take the ordinary college course, how few 
gain the mental and spiritual inspiration 
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that the classics are supposed to impart. 
Would not President Andrews’s comment 
on Ovid apply to much of Latin reading ? 
He says in the September Cosmopolitan: 
‘The antiquarian and the devotee of the 
science and history of religion may have 
some use for a book like ‘Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses,’ but the majority of us have 
none. On the contrary, we suffer net 
loss by every moment we devote to such 
reading.’’ Would not half the time on 
the part of nine out of ten college gradu- 
ates, devoted to the study of good trans- 
lations, have given them a deeper knowl- 
edge of the thought of the ancients, a 
keener feeling for their ethical principles ? 

But, let no one imagine that this is an 
argument against the study of Latin and 
Greek by those who have opportunity 
and desire to continue the work until its 
advantages are attained. ‘Those lan- 
guages have their beauties of literary 
form and expression: they do, as a mat- 
ter of etymology, aid in the precise use 
and appreciation of English. Such study 
does aid in the understanding of Biblical 
expression. Religion, however, in its 
essence, consists not in the fine shades of 
scriptural etymology, but rather in a liv- 
ing bond of intelligent interest, in the 
spirit of love which makes the whole 
world kin. Religion is in a vital sense 
practical. It should bind together ever 
more widely, and ever more closely, all 
people who can be mutually helpful. 

This spirit of helpfulness, of sympathy 
with the problems of contemporary life, 
should and does draw us to the study of 
those languages—French and German— 
which to-day, together with our own, 
form the great treasury of the science and 
the art, the literature and the philosophy 
of the world. Within the covers of these 
three lie the forces which shall move the 
world for centuries to come. 

Some people there are, who would 


serenely sit and dream over the philosoph- 
ical ideals of centuries agone, and grow 
cultured in peace so long as their own 
shaking political shelter held out above 
them. ‘‘Beautiful, beautiful’? is their 
thought, as they peer through the dark- 
ness of present struggles to the fleecy 
evanescence of ancient speculation. To 
such it would be well could there come 
something of the spirit of the German 
workingmen, who watch the news stands 
(not for novels or works of imagination) 
and spend their scanty money for each 
latest treatise on political and economic 
subjects. Could they realize the spirit of 
the German who, forgetful of the unsub- 
stantial glory of the Empire but conscious 
of present material needs, toan American 
student abroad dared to say, ‘‘Was geht 
mich der Kaiser an? Ich will Brot fiir 
meine Frau und meine Kinder,” they 
would see a pre-eminent advantage in the 
study of modern languages, which now 
they do notsee. The economic struggles 
of the Germans should attract our closest 
study even as ours are attracting them. 

This, then, is the primary object of 
the study of the living languages, that 
we may broaden our minds and our in- 
terests, that we may learn to enter into 
the thoughts and feelings of other people 
and nations and thereby be enabled to 
act more in harmony with social forces, 
world-wide and time-enduring. We 
would embark our boat beyond the con- 
fluence of three rivers, which have been 
gathering volume and power for centur- 
ies to carry us onward toward the broad 
ocean of human unity. 


‘‘Believe me, the whole course and 
character of your friend’s life is in your 
hands. What you would have them be 
they shall be, if you not only desire to 
have them so, but deserve to have them 
so.’’—Ruskin. 
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MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 


A poem written by Elizabeth Dayhoof, for which she 
recently obtained a prize offered by a large publishing 
house. 

O blessed Three who saw the Savior’s glory, 

Upon the mountain-top the voice didst hear 
Of Him who called our Master ‘““My Beloved,” 

And strengthened Him to meet the future 

drear, 


Before Him lay the judgement hall and garden, 
The jeering mob, the weak forsaking friend, 
The agony, the kiss of the betrayer, 
The cross of sin the Sinless One to rend. 


Thou Holy One, Thine eyes divine and stead- 
fast 
Through dazzling light the Father couldst 
behold; 
While human eyes were veiled in mortal dark- 
ness, | 
And finite minds grasped not the truth fore- 
told. 


Touch Thou our eyes with Thine all-healing 
finger, 
That we may see our Heavenly Father near; 
And feel, as in sweet joy and peace we linger, 
Good was it for us that we should be here. 


O holy Mount to which we climb through 
sorrow, 
To meet a risen Lord in commune sweet; 
Here gain we strength for each unknown to- 
morrow, 
And leave our burdens at the Master’s feet. 


HISTORY IN WORDS 
D. C. REBER. 


(Continued from April Number.) 


The integrity of the language was 
effected most of all by the Norman con- 
quest, A. D. 1066. William the Con- 
queror, Duke of Normandy, invaded 
England, routed the Saxons in the battle 
of Hastings, and obtained the English 
throne. From this time on, the Normans 
became the ruling class. 

The policy of the Normans was not to 
subjugate, like that of the Romans: 
neither was it to exterminate the native 
Britains, like that of the Saxons; but 
their policy was rather to keep them on 
the soil as a servile race. William, 


accordingly, divided the island among his 
followers giving to each a portion of land 
and some of the Saxon population. In 
this way, the races became intermingled. 

The Norman language was spoken by 
the ruling class which was greatly in- 
ferior in number to the Saxons, who, on 
the other hand, composed the great body 
of the populace. So the two languages 
for a time existed side by side. 

Norman laws and customs were intro- 
duced. Important offices in church and 
state were filled by Normans. ‘Their 
language was spoken at court, in camp, 
and in parliament. True to history, we 
find that words of dignity, state, and 


‘honor, as sovereign, sceptre, throne, castle, 


count, countess, duke, prince, palace, hom- 
age, royalty, and realm are of Norman 
origin. avi, an exception to the above 
statement, is Scandinavian in its origin. 
Another notable exception is king which 
is from the Anglo-Saxon, cyning which 
means etymologically ‘belonging to a 
tribe.’ Similarly, names of luxuries, 
personal adornment, and names pertain- 
ing to the chase and chivalry are Norman. 
Among these may be mentioned such 
words as page, squire, chivalry, adorn, 
garnish. 

Under the rule of the Normans was 
instituted the regulation called curfew. 
Curfew is from the Old French or 
Norman couvre-feu meaning ‘cover-fire.’ 
A bell rang at sunset in summer and at 
eight in the winter, which was the signal 


_for putting out the lights and covering 


up the fires. 

Surnames came in with the Normans. 
Previous to the conquest, an Englishman 
had but one name. ‘The lack of a second 
or family name was looked upon by the 
Norman as a sign of low birth. 

Only a few geographical names created 
by the Normans remain on the island. 
Such names as Richmond and Beaumont 
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show where they had built a castle or an 
abbey; or as Montgomeryshire, that they 
had held a district in Wales. 

Who were these Normans? What 
language did they speak? Norman is a 
corruption of Northman who was an 
inhabitant of Scandinavia. The North- 
men were unlettered pagans whose home 
was upon ships and whose life was devot- 
ed to warfare. They ravaged the more- 
civilized countries of Europe bordering 
on the coast, and obtained a province in 
France named Normandy. So the Nor- 
mans, and the French who spoke the 
Roman or Latin language gradually 
intermarried; and the Norman-French 
language is a result of this union. ‘This 
was the language which William the 
Conqueror tried to introduce into Eng- 
land. Though the Norman-French 
was mainly a Latin language, many 
Latin words were brought into our lan- 
guage. The mixed language resulting 
from the combining of the language of the 
Latin and Norman is our modern English. 

The Saxon cultivated the soil. He 
was called a villain by his Norman mas- 
ter. 
as plow, rake, scythe, sickle, spade, are 
Saxon words; so also the names of ce- 
reals and similar words, as wheat, rye, 
oats, grass, flax, hay, straw, and weed. 
Names of domestic animals when alive 
—0x, steer, cow—are Saxon because these 
animals were cared for by the hind or 
rustic. Strange to observe that when 
they were killed they were called dce/, 
a Norman word. Similarly ca/fis Saxon, 
veal is Norman; sheep is Saxon, mutton 
is Norman; swixe is Saxon, pork is Nor- 
man; deer is Saxon, venison is Noman; 
fowl is Saxon, pullet is Norman. Bacon 
is the only exception, perhaps since it 
was the only meat eaten by the hind. 
The Saxon ate at a doard, but the Nor- 
man ate at a /adle, 


Names of agricultural instruments, 


The Saxons gradually intermarried 
with the Normans, and rose to an equal- 
ity of social rights and position. As the 
race was elevated, their language, the 
Anglo-Saxon, took again its rightful po- 
sition. And so where two words for the 
same thing occurred, one would likely be 
dropped. In this case, the Anglo-Saxon, 
being spoken by the masses, displaced 
the Norman which was the language of 
the few. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Milton M. Bergey, ’96, has spent the 
two years since his graduation in teaching 
in Berks county. 


It has been wafted o’er the spring 
breezes that C. O. Beery, ’96, is to be 
married in June. Congratulations later. 


With its April number the Przlomath- 
can Monthly, of Bridgewater College, 
completed its second volume. It an- 
nounces a change in editorial staff for the 
new volume. 


Mrs. Nannie Coppock Flory and her 
husband, Prof. J. S. Flory, who had a 
long fight with typhoid fever during the 
last year, are now at their home in 
Bridgewater, Va., where the Professor is 
teaching. 


We understand that Secretary Harvey 
of the College Y. M. C. A. of Pennsyl- 
vania, who inspired us with his presence 
afew daysin January, intends to resume 
his studies in Bucknell College again 
next year. 


On Sunday evening, April 24th, Dr. 
Brumbaugh surprised and pleased his 
boys and girls by quietly walking into 
Chapel and giving one of his fresh, in- 
spiring sermons. This one was ‘‘Much 
More,’’ Rom. 5: 9. 
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The Teacher and Student which has 
come this year has always had some good 
word from McPherson College. Likewise 
the Bible Student and Pacific Herald show 
a good work in Manchester College, and 
Lordsburg. 


Ira B. Whitehead, ’96, was seen about 
his Alma Mater from May 7th to 11th. 
The fact that he has had an invitation to 
return next year to his position as teacher 
in a school near Altoona indicates a suc- 
cessful year’s work. 


The students bore noble testimony to 
their interest in the cause of temperance 
by contributing liberally to the fund 
which is being raised to pay off the debt 
upon Willard Temple, the home of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of America. Let not the vile hands of 
the rum seller be laid upon that which 
has been consecrated to such a worthy 
reform movement. | 


Prof. James M. Neff, of Citronelle Col- 
lege, and Miss Esther Ennis were married 
April 14th. Although Prof. Neff has 
never been closely connected with Juni- 
ata, he has always been a loyal friend 
to our school. Citronelle College, 
which he has aided in founding, is grow- 
ing into an influential institution in 
Southern Alabama. Students are enroll- 
ed from several states, The Eco con- 
gratulates Prof. Neff and Citronelle. 


Unfortunately the Senior class did not 
receive their theses themes until the be- 
ginning of the spring term. ‘They are 
now hard at work getting all possible 
material for their topics. ‘he Junior class 
promises to be larger than ever before. 
New students coming in almost daily 
from the beginning of the term have 
placed the number far above former re- 
cords. The twenty-four classical stu- 
dents move steadily onward and begin to 


feel that Holmes’s expression ‘“‘Old time 
is a liar’ is only too true. 


Mr. Knapp, secretary of the trades 
bureau of Philadelphia, gave an illustrat- 
ed lecture on Mexico, in College Chapel, 
during the month. The method of ob- 
servation which this careful student of 
industrial life pursued was certainly 
unique, and the pictures which he show- 
ed of our next-door neighbors and the 
remarks which he made upon them re- 
vealed many features of civilization or 
un-civilization almost too degrading to be 
conceived of. Mexico is surely out of tune 
with this western world; but in spite of 
all her archaism and former misrule, she 
is slowly emerging from the darkness. 
Better things are hoped of the next gen- 
eration. 


In the columns of ‘‘Notesand Person- 
als’’ the editors are always pleased to 
publish items ot general interest about 
Juniata and her former students and 
Alumni. Articles of specific interest will 
also find a place in the columns of our 
paper. Let us hear from you either by 
letter, note, or article. You are interest- 
ed in others of whom you may hear noth- 
ing except through the columns of our pa- 
per. “‘Our’’ paper is what is meant; for 
the Ecuo desires to throb with the life- 
blood—indeed, to be the life-blood—of 
Juniata and her faithful sons and daugh- 
ters. News of a personal nature will be 
gladly welcomed and published. Others 
wonder about you. Let them hear from 
you. | 


Since the times of ’94, Arbor Day has 
been a regular celebration upon the cam- 
pus of College Hill. A maple, an elm, a 
maple, an ivy, and a birch successively 
mark the sacred spots which have been 
chosen by the Seniors of the several 
years, around which to cluster on tree- 
planting day for the purpose of marking 
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upon Juniata soil their existence as 
classes. This exercise is usually the first 
outward manifestation of united effort on 
the part of the class; and well does it 
serve a two-fold purpose, since it not only 
recognizes the truly American institution 
of forestry preservation but also identifies 
the graduating class as a unit and gives 
them a slight hint of Commencement 
times, The program this year was well 
up to the standard and showed some 
marked ability. 


The musicale given under the direction 
of Professor Beery on the evening of 
April 16th was a success from many con- 
siderations. Much as might be said in 
praise of Professor Beery and his song- 
sters, together with those who intersper- 
sed the program with choice selections 
upon the piano, we desist from further 
comment and speak of the marked growth 
in song spirit which is noticeable in the 
school and of the appreciation with 
which a Juniata audience listens to an ex- 
clusively musical program. There has 
not been any legislation or any speech- 
making along this line, but the constant 
and quiet endeavor to render only selec- 
tions of merit has ruled out much of that 
inferior music which is commonly given 
to the public; and now that we have this 
better grade of music, our audiences do 
not seem satisfied with anything else. 
The highly cultivated musical taste is a 
rare attainment, but we feel that it is be- 
ing attained among us. 


One is certainly tempted to give a full 
length portrait of Doctor M. G. Brum- 
baugh as he goes about his varied and 
prodigious labors, but we present only a 
few snap shots this time: Just out, a 
‘“Natural Advanced Geography’’ Redway 
and Hinman, American Book Company, 
with a Pennsylvania Supplement by Doc- 
tor M. G. Brumbaugh. 


‘‘Stories of — 


Pennsylvania’’ is in its third edition, hav- 
ing been five months on the market. 


‘The famous “Gift of a Race’’ Day at 


Manheim, Pa., is set for June rith. 
Dr. Brumbaugh is orator for the day. 
The Doctor addressed the yearly meeting 
of ‘‘Orthodox Friends’’ (Quakers) at 
Twelfth and Market, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of April 2oth, on the subject, 
‘Temperance as Related to Education.’’ 
Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh is invited to 
preach at the Annual Meeting of the 
Brethren on the subjects, ‘‘The History 
of the Church,’’ and ‘‘The Destiny of 
the Church.’’ Invited to over thirty 
high-school commencements. lLectured 
on 11-13thof April at Scranton City Insti- 
tute and at Chester City Institute on 
14-15th. Is writing a series of articles 
on ‘‘Historical Houses’’ in and near 
Philadelphia, for the weekly paper, The 
Philadelbhian. And we are glad to an- 
nounce, that we shall have the pleasure 
of listening to our President, Doctor M. 
G. Brumbaugh in his lecture ‘‘The Tesch 
Country,’’ on the evening of May roth. 


Once every year we latter-day students 
are reminded of the old mother society 
that used to meet in these halls under 
proud Eclectic banners to deliberate over 
the intricacies of parliamentary practice, 
to discuss grave questions of national, 
educational, and psychological impor- 
tance, and to engage in the various other 
features of literary societyism which us- 
ually go to make up such meetings to- 
gether. What a mighty power that old 
Eclectic Society must have been anyway ! 
As one of our professors accidentally 
though truthfully put it, ‘‘This is no 
joke, we did work, we did debate in those 
days.’’ ‘There must be something in his 
statement too; for get down your map of 
the world and put your fingers on Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Virginia, Illinois, New 
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Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and 
India, and you will find men, young men, 
who have won place and fame through 
the power of public address which they 
gained from their exercise on the rostrum 
of the Eclectic. It meant something 
then to belong to society and it should 
mean more now. Mr. H. A. Davis, 
president of the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the society, held April rsth, 
bore testimony, in his address, to the 
lasting worth of society work, and urged 
straight-forward literary excellence, rath- 
er than spectacular performance, as an 
ideal aim for the two societies which have 
sprung from the old stock. After the 
president’s address, Mr. C. C. Brewster 
presented ‘‘The Dreyfus Case’’ ina well- 
prepared oration, closing with a splendid 
_ apostrophe to justice. Jesse Emmert 
then rendered, in his melodious bass, a 
vocal solo entitled, “‘Out on the Deep,”’ 
after which ‘‘Unconscious Influence as 
an Element in Character Building’’ was 
ably presented by Mr. V. R. Snavely. 
Miss Nellie McVey and Mrs. Doctor 
Lyon followed with an instrumental duet 
entitled ‘‘A Minute;’’ and then the “‘fun- 
niest man in town’’ came upon the stage 
with his hands full of jokes and his eyes 
full of sparkle. ‘This was County Super- 
intendent Rudy with the ‘Eclectic Re- 


cord.’”’ Of course he was ‘awfully 
funny.’’ A male quartet closed the ex- 
ercises. 


The first glimmerings of something un- 
usual to-be became manifest in the num- 
ber of class meetings the seniors held 
during the few days preceding May ath. 
On Friday morning in chapel, President 
Brumbaugh announced a reception by the 
class of ’98 for Saturday evening. Ali 
day Saturday the merry—sometimes mad 
—seniors were busy as bees decorating 
and preparing to entertain Juniata’s 


goodly crowd of boys and girls and the 
faculty. At 7:30 P. M. all were re 
ceived into the library. In a short time 
the assembly was called to order by head- 
committeeman Crowell. Prof. Ellis, our 
classical senior, offered a tew thoughts on 
the meaning of the social. Cards were 
then distributed, upon which were print- 
ed ten expressions and conundrums rep- 
resenting historical characters. Miss 
Nellie Cox answered nine of the ten 
questions and received the prize book. 
Marching orders were then given to pro- 
ceed ‘‘double-file”’ to the new dining-hall 
where better things were in store. Upon 
entering the hall each couple was handed 
a card upon which was written the name 
of a week-day. Promenade was in order 
a few moments to take away the novelty 
of hall and the mystery of the week-day 
cards. A circuit of the hall disclosed the 
mystery to most of the observers. ‘The 
six girls of the class were observed to be 
severally engaged in an occupation appro- 
priate to aday of the week. Miss Smith 
with rolled-up sleeves was knuckling the 
washboard. Miss Evans plied an iron 
over wrinkled fabrics. Miss Chilcott sat 
with needle and yarn, ‘‘darnin.’’ Miss 
Hartzell entertained, and plied the needle 
and thread upon fancy work. Miss 
Borst with flour-white hands was rolling 
dough. Miss Wright with broom and 
duster made things neat and tidy for Sun- 
day. In each booth were seen buckets 
with napkin ears; and it was soon known 
that upon presentation of the card a 
bucket of creature comforts was forth- 
coming. Soon all were enjoying the 
well-selected refreshments. Upon the 
return of the bucket two souvenirs ap- 
propriate to the day were presented: a 
clothes-pin, an iron-holder, a needle and 
yarn, a thimble, a pretzel, or a cake of 
soap. President Brumbaugh was called 
to the stand and tendered the class and 
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students a welcome into the new dining 
hall into which they had just been initia- 
ted. The class then rendered a short 
literary program, unveiled ‘‘King Oat- 
meal,’’ and bade their guests good-night. 
The interspersion of a few gramaphone 
selections was an enjoyable feature of the 
evening. Every heart uttered thanks for 
the entertainment of the evening which 
was certainly a credit to the class. ‘The 
decorations were simple but were ar- 
tistically arranged. The class monogram 
was observed on the east wall. The 
Senior Reception of ’98 left, not only 
for the class, but for all the guests, 

‘“‘A something glittering in the sun, 

For memory to look back upon.”’ 
Here’s to the social welfare of the class 
of ’98. 


RELIGIOUS 
KENTON B. MOOMAW. 


At the meeting of the Missionary and 
Temperance Society an excellent pro- 
gram was rendered. The literary part 
of the program was so full that it usurped 
the time generally alloted to business. It 
is very gratifying to note the growing in- 
terest and manifest results of this phase 
of the religious work here. he pro- 
gram rendered was general, touching 
both missionary and temperance work. 
J. W. Bowman impressed us strongly 
with the fact that we should live our 
temperance principles. This is our base 
of operations along temperance lines. In 
regard to what has been accomplished he 
says that we have stopped the respectable 
use of liquor. The whole business and 
habit of manufacturing, selling, and 
drinking has been branded with infamy. 
We can scarcely estimate the strength of 
the moral influence of this advantage. 

J. B. Emmert presented different 
phases of the missionary question; the 
inspiring principle, various effects pro- 


duced, requisites for carrying on the 
work, etc. The missionary cause is suc- 
ceeding and will succeed because God is 
in it. It is a work for God and must be 
done through his strength, whatever 
means we adopt for the accomplishment 
of the work. One of the means God is 
using for this work is the schools and 
higher institutions of learning. Surely a 
bright day is dawning for the missionary 
cause. The best cultivated talent of the 
land is being willingly and enthusiasti- 
cally enlisted in this work. When a 
Christ-inspired heart has at its command 
a strong and well-cultivated mind much 
work will be done for God through its 
instrumentality. There is one other 
thing necessary; that is a consecration of 
our means to bring the workers and the 
work together. If the schools in the 
hands of God furnish the workers, should 
not the industrial world in His hands fur- 
nish the means to get them to the work 
and sustain them there? ‘This is called 
the industrial age; may it know its op- 
portunity and answer the call to send for- 
ward the workers! ‘There are now more 
men and women well equipped for the 
missionary field, waiting to be sent than 
at any other period of the world’s history. 
It seems that the world is ready to be 
taken for Christ. The band of workers 
is ready, the means of transportation are 
almost perfect, governmental conditions 
are for the most part favorable, the 
world is richer than it ever was before. 
The crying need of the present situation 
is a consecration of God’s means to the 
end he has designed them. 

The progress of the church work here 
has been marked by the event of the 
partaking of the emblems recognizing 
the blessed Master as our redeemer and 
our life, uniting in one common friend- 
ship meal, breaking bread together, pro- 
claiming to one-another our abiding 
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friendship here and prefiguring the 
triumphant universal brotherhood of 
mau, collected around the throne of God. 
Again and again the door of the church 
opens, and there enter under her sacred 
protection those wishing to journey to- 
wards the city of God. Strong, silent, 
and deep are the under-currents of influ- 
ence, drawing into harmony with Christ, 
the young minds and hearts of all whom 
they touch. It seems to me that rich 
have been the returns for all labor and 
means spent to maintain the work here, 
if there are no other effects produced than 
sheltering in the fold of Christ the forty 
or more souls yielding to his gentle sway 
yearly. But this is not all. It is a place 
for training as well as of recruiting for 
the Master. 


SUNDAY AT JUNIATA. 


Sweet is rest to the weary. ‘The 
week’s work ends with Saturday night. 
The Sunday’s sun rises upon a quiet and 
refreshing scene. Hallowed and sacred 
the fresh morning seems. The quiet of 
nature and life imparts tranquility to the 
mind. The first hours of the day are 
spent in study of the Bible lesson for the 
day. Silence and harmony without, help 
to lead the soul to truth, the soul of 
harmony within. Ato A. M. the Sun- 
day School and Bible Classes assemble 
and open the day’s public exercises with 
singing, scripture reading and prayer. 
Then the Bible Classes assemble in the 
different recitation rooms where they 
spend “‘a period’’ investigating the por- 
tion of divine truth selected for the day. 
This is done under the direction of com- 
petent teachers. This is followed by 
preaching services. After preaching ser- 
vices The Young Men’s Christian Band, 
and The Young Ladies’ Christian Band 
meet separately to consider their work. 
At 6:15 P. M. The Young People’s 


Prayer Meeting convenes. As the cur- 
tains of night are being drawn to exclude 
the light of day the voice of song and of 
prayer from young lips is wafted on the 
breeze. The day’s experience closes 
with a second sermon from the sacred 
stand: Thus the day, not of tasks but of 
privileges for both young and old, is 
passed. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 


ORIENTAL 
BESSIE ROHRER. Correspondent. 


At our last public meeting the debate 
was an interesting feature. No less so 
was the oration ‘“Toll-gates, or Pay Your 
Toll Here,’’ given by Murray Hetric. 


The society spirit among us has not 
lessened, nor does it have reason to do so; 
our number has been increased by quite 
an addition of new members since the 
last issue of the college paper. A dis- 
cussion on society work, given by Lloyd 
Hinkle at our first public meeting, gave 
us all the determination to do more for 
society. Here is an excerpt from his 
address: ‘‘We do not meet here for 
gaines of physical strength and skill, but 
for the culture of the intellectual man 
and for the independence of thought that 
can be gotten in no other way. As such, 
it is precious as the sign of an indestruct- 
able instinct. We have met here to train 
up a band of orators, declaimers, and re- 
citers, that shall in after years meet the 
great questions of the world that are con- 
tinually to be met by the public rostrum | 
both sacred and forensic. The self- 
taught statesmen of our country received 
their education in the lyceums they at- 
tended. The Limaean Society, the Phi Bet- 
ta Kappa, and many other organizations 
of like nature are only so many societies. 
The men who can express themselves 
best and can give in their opinions, spe- 
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cial force and clearness to their thoughts, 
are inen of influence.’’ 


Upon the Oriental library shelves may 
be seen twenty-one new volumes. Well, 
they may not be seen there now either; 
for, as soon as they could be taken from 
the library, several of the volumes were 
asked for. It will be remembered that 
this is the second lot of books placed in 
the library by the society this year, be- 
sides some donations. We are always 
glad, by the way, for any good book our 
brother and sister Orientals may wish to 
donate. Please consider this and send 
your donations to the librarian, W. L. 
Shafer. The following is the list of new 
books: ‘‘Faust,’’ Goethe (Taylor’s 
translation); ‘‘Being a Boy,’? Warner 
(finely illustrated); ‘‘Cheerful Vester- 
days’, Higginson; ‘Life, Letters, and 
Journals of Louisa May Alcott’; ‘‘Life 
and Letters of Mrs. Stowe’’, Mrs. Fields; 
‘‘Hours in a Library’’, 3 vols., Stephen; 
“American Orations,’’ 3 vols., Johnston; 
‘“‘A Short History of the Crusades,”’ 
Mombert; ‘‘Age of Fable,’’ Bulfinch: 
‘‘Friendship the Master Passion,’ Trum- 
bull; ‘‘Horace Mann and the Common 
School Revival in the United States,” 
Hinsdale; ‘‘Thomas and Matthew Ar- 
nold,’’ Fitch; ‘‘Alcuin and the Rise of 
Christian Schools,’’ West; ‘‘Aristotle 
and Ancient Educational Ideals,’’ David- 
son; ‘‘Means and Ends of Education,” 
“Education and the Higher Life,’’? and 
‘Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education,’’ Spalding. 


WAHNEETA 


EK. S. FAHRNEY, Correspondent. 


The many friends and acquaintances 
here of Miss Marie Myers, Shirleysburg, 
Pa., are glad to welcome her back to 
Juniata, not as a visitor, but asa student. 
Yes, she is a Wahneeta. 


Misses Anna Wilson and Alice Royer, 
both Wahneetas, are on a visit to their 
homes in Johnstown. ‘They expect soon 
to return. 


A few of our Wahneeta sisters in 
Oneida Hall, desire it to be stated that 
they are very comfortable now,—have 
everything they can wish. 


The society thankfully acknowledges 
the receipt of many books and contribu- 
tions from its members all over the coun- 
try. Contributions here have already 
amounted to a surprising sum, but they 
are still coming in, and the committee 
wishes to defer its report until it can defi- 
nitely state how much has been received. 


In this department of the last Ecuo, 
announcement was made of the death of 
an old and very dear friend, the Winter 
Term. Asa medium of information be- 
tween the Society and its distant mem- 
bers, it becomes my painful duty to add 
that, since his decease, half of his suc- 
cessor has followed him, and is probably 
now giving him a lively chase through 
the dread precints of Purgatory. 


It was recently advertised by a relig- 
ious paper that a prize would be given 
for the best poem written on the lesson of 
Lhe Transfiguration. A short time 
thereafter it became difficult to see Miss 
Dayhoof’s face for the smiles that were 
on it, and on inquiring the cause of this 
facial disturbance, it was learned that she 
had actually been the fortunate one to 
get the prize and that she was now in 
possession of a check from the distant 
parties for the sum of five dollars. Ac- 
cept our congratulations, Miss Dayhoof. 
This speaks well for the Wahneeta 
Society. 


As its name indicates the Wahneeta 
Society is an organization that belongs 
wholly to the Western World,—hence its 
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progressiveness. It being no longer pos- 
sible to crowd even a small proportion of 
its musical talent into one choir, the very 
sensible plan has been adopted of creating 
another, to be known as the Junior Choir. 
This has been placed under the able 
management of Mr. J. M. Blough, and it 
is expected more particularly to furnish 
music for the private meetings. The ad- 
vantages of the plan are many, the prin- 
cipal ones being that the Senior Choir will 
be relieved of much of the work, and an 
opportunity is now offered to new stu- 
dents for training along this line. 


The following program was rendered 
at the public meeting on Friday evening, 
April 29th: Music (general); Address, 
“The Dinners We Eat,’’ Lloyd Hartman; 
Wahneeta Quiver, E. J. Newcomer; 
Chorus by the choir; Debate: Resolved, 
That the love of money has more influ- 
ence on the human mind than the love of 
fame: Affirmative, Emmert Sperow, 
Negative, Russell Clark; Recitation, 
‘The Famine,’’ Miss Turah Funk; Ora- 
tion, ‘‘The Saracens in France,’’ Jno. 
Bowman; Chorus by the audience. As 
soon as the music ceased, to the great 
surprise of the audience, the electric 
lights were turned off; then, after an in- 
terval, a bright ray of light from some 
source behind a screen, was turned full 
upon the rostrum upon which, in a 
characteristic attitude, now stood old 
Uncle Sam clothed in his stars and 
stripes. The effect was beautiful. Then 
all was darkness again for a moment, af- 
ter which the lights flashed on, the aud- 
ience applauded, and _ the assembly 
adjourned. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 

The Flight into Egypt.—Matt. 2: 13-23. 

When Herod was told that not a male 

child of the specified age had escaped his 


cruel decree, he doubtless felt that peril 
to his government was now set aside. 
But a more vigilant eye than his was 
watching over the safety of the infant 
Jesus. In a dream the angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph and told him of the 
impending peril and directed him as to 
the manner of escape. In verse 13 we 
have ist, the command of God to J oseph. 
His messenger was sent from the courts of 
Heaven to give the command through 
the medium of a dream. Before this 
Joseph knew neither the danger of the 
child, nor how to escape it. But now he 
is in communication with Heaven. What 
a blessing! Before his alliatice to Christ 
he did not converse with angels. Thus 
it is with all who are spiritually related 
to Christ and are honestly endeavoring to 
carry out his will. 2nd, Note the place 
where they were to go. Flee; but why 
into Egypt?—a land once famous for 
idolatry, tyranny, and enmity tothe peo- 
ple of God. Because a great change had 
taken place in that land. God can make 
the worst of places serve his purposes. 
Egypt was at this time a well-governed 
province and beyond the jurisdiction of 
Herod. A journey of seventy-five miles 
would bring Joseph to the border, to- 
wards the isthmus, and a hundred miles 
more would take him into the heart of 
the country. It is said to have been in 
those days a place for fugitives from 
Judea, and was therefore thronged with 
Jewish residents..—Broadus in Com. on 
Matt. Joseph and his family would 
therefore be welcomed by his own people, 
and, although ina strange land, were not 
among strangers. How he and his family 
were supported on their journey and 
while in Egypt, we can only conjecture. 
The gifts of the Magi may have aided in 
their support. God always provided for 
his people. 3rd. The command of the 
Lord to flee into Egypt was doubtless a 
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trial of their faith. They might say, If 
this child be the Son of God, as we are 


told heis, can God not protect him as well 


in Judea as in Egypt? Why must we 
flee into a strange land? We do not find 
them, however, making any objections: 
they believe in the word of the Lord, and 
proceed according to directions. 4th. 
We notice that although God had made 
a revelation to Joseph he was to have 
still more,—‘‘Be thou there until I bring 
thee word.’’ Joseph was selected by God 
to protect his Son, and therefore received 
all the knowledge he needed to fulfill his 
mission. So God will give us a clear 
view of duty and how to perform it, 
when we become his willing subjects. 
5th. The reason for imparting further 
revelation is given. ‘‘For Herod willl 
seek the young Child to destroy Him.’’ 
As Joseph was selected by God to pro- 
tect his son, so Herod was selected by the 
evil one to destroy him. ‘The result 
shows that if we walk in the counsel of 
God we shall be able to suppress the 
works of the devil. Verses 14 and 15 
show ist, Joseph’s prompt obedience. 
He did not wait until morning to heed 
the voice of the Lord, but went at once, 
‘““by night.’’ He might have reasoned, 
‘fa few hours later will make no differ- 
ence.’’ Besides, night is the time to rest 
and it will be very unpleasant traveling 
when it is dark.’’ ‘The time to heed the 
voice of God is not always when it is 
most pleasant and convenient. 2nd. The 
flight into Egypt was in accordance with 
prophecy, as found in Hosea 11:1. ‘The 
prophet refers to the calling of Israel out 
of Egypt, the nation being spoken of else- 
where as God’s son.—See Ex. 4: 22; Jer. 
31:9. The typical relation is this: As 
Israel in the childhood of the nation was 
called out of Egypt, so Jesus. In like 
manner we may find resemblance in 
minute details. For instance, his temp- 


tation of forty days in the wilderness, re- 
sembles Israel’s temptation of forty years 
in the desert, which itself corresponded 
to the forty days spent by the spies. It 
is not necessary however to suppose that 
this was present to the prophet’s con- 
sciousness. Under inspiration, the 
prophet may have said things having 
deeper meaning than he was distinctly 
aware of, and which only a later inspira- 
tion, coming when the occasion arose, 
could fully reveal. Verse 16 is a vivid 
representation of unrestrained passion. As 
usual under the influence of anger, Herod 
did what was cruel and unneccesary. 
His officers might easily have found out 
the child which the Magi had visited. 
Then, too, his cruel decree was not suited 
to his design, since in the indiscriminate 
massacre, the child sought might escape. 
In verses 17 and 18 Matthew refers to 
another fulfillment of prophecy, but it is 
noticeable that he avoids saying that the 
event was providentially brought about 
for that purpose. He merely states that 
the event is a fulfilled prediction, but in 
just what way is not so clear. We can- 
not enter into a discussion of the resem- 
blance of the two events here. Read Jer. 
31: 15 in the light of the times in which 
the prophecy was given, and likeness of 
the events will become somewhat appar- 
ent. A discussion of the subject may be 
found in Commentary on Matthew by J. 
A. Broadus. In verses 19 to 23 we have 
an account of Joseph’s return from Egypt 
to his home in Nazarath, after the death 
of Herod. Foran account of his death, 
see Jos. Aut., 17, 6, 5. In verse 19, we 
notice that the angel appeared as prom- 
ised in verse 13. ‘The divine direction 
came just when needed. What we need 
is faith in the promises of God and pa- 
tience to wait his time for fulfillment. 
Verse 20 contains the command to Jo- 
seph, where he was to go, and the reason 
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for going. The expression ‘‘they are 
dead’’ is thought by some to be suggest- 
ed by Exodus 4: 19, but it is possible to 
understand the plural as a more general 
statement of a particular fact. In verse 
22, the only fact of importance to Joseph 
is, that Archelaus reigns over Judea, the 
place where he expected to live. Herod 
divided by will his dominions among 
his three sons. Herod Antipas he made 
Tetrarch of Galilee and Parea; Herod 
Archelaus Tetrarch of Judea and Samaria, 


and Herod Philip Tetrarch of Iturea, | 


Trachonitus, and some adjacent districts. 
(The term Tetrarch signified originally 
the fourth part of a province or district, 
but was applied by the Romans in the 
time of our Lord, to the ruler of any con- 
siderable part of a province or people.) 
When Joseph heard that Archelaus reign- 
ed instead of his father in Judea he was 
afraid to go there because he knew he 
had a cruel and tyrannical disposition like 
his father. While he thus hesitated, and 
feared, the divine direction came again 
and he was directed to go to his old 
home at Nazareth under the jurisdiction 
of Herod Antipas. 
TEXT EXAMINATIONS. 

1, In what way was Joseph brought 
into communication with Heaven? V. 13. 

2. Why flee into Egypt? What was 
the government of Egypt at this time? 

3. How far did they travel until they 
were out of Judea? 

4. Were they among strangers inEgypt? 

5. How were they supported while on 
their Journey and while in Egypt? 

6. Was the command to flee a trial of 
their faith ? 

7. What was Joseph’s mission in the 
world ? 

8. From whom did he receive the 
knowledge he needed to fulfill his mission ? 

9. What was Herod’s mission. and un- 
der whose direction did he work ? 


10. If we walk in the counsel of God 
what shall we be able to do? 

11, What prominent lesson is brought 
out In verse 14? 

12. What is the typical relation of the 
prophecy in verse 15? 

13. Is it necessary to suppose that the 
prophet was conscious of this relation ? 

14. Was the decree of Herod necessary 
to carry out his purpose? 

15. What other prophecy is referred to 
in verses 17 and 18. 

16. In referring to this prophecy, what 
does he avoid saying ? 

17. What is the resemblance of the two 
events ? Read Broadus on Matt. 2:17, 18. 

18. Give an account of the death of 
Herod. See ‘In the Times of Jesus,” 
page 79. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


HOSEA ,—Concluded. 


The name of the first of Hosea’s sons 
is Jesreel, 1: 3. This is in anticipation of 
the vengeance to be enacted of the house 
of Jehu on the spot where, formerly, Jehu 
had massacred the house of Ahab. 2 Ki. 
10: 11. The name of the second is Lo- 
ammi, ‘‘Not my people,’’ in token of Je- 
hovah’s rejection of Israel. This rejec- 
tion, however, is not final. 1: 10-2: 1. 
Jesreel becomes the scene of victory and 
the two remaining names lose that portion 
which separates them from Jehovah. 
We now have Ammi and Ruhamah, 7. d. 
‘““My people’ and ‘‘That hath obtained 
mercy.”’ 

In the second section 2: 2-23, Hosea 
states in plain language what he means 
by the preceeding section. In verses 2-13 
the prophet emphasizes the impending . 
punishment and states its cause; viz, 
Ephraim’s ingratitude to Jehovah, and 
her forsaking him for Baal. Verses 14- 
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23 show the result of this period of pun- 
ishment; a reformation will follow and 
the divine husband will bestow upon the 
nation fresh confidence and love. Section 
three, Ch. 3. Hosea is again acting the 
part of Jehovah toward his people. His 
love for his faithless and unappreciative 
wife is a symbol of Jehovah’s love toward 
the unfaithful Israelites, and of the 
means employed by Him to win them 
back to love and holiness. 

The second division of the book con- 
sists, as previously stated, of Ch. 4-14. 
These chapters consist of a summary of 
the prophet’s discourses, probably arrang- 
ed by himself at the close of his ministry. 
They were delivered by Hosea in the 
years following the death of Jeroboam II. 

The careful reader will observe that 
the arrangment of these discourses is not 
continuous, neither is it systematic. 
This portion of the book may be divided 
into three sections: Ch. 4-8 in which the 
main thought emphasized is Israel’s 
guilt; Ch. 8-11, vs. 11, in which the main 
thought is Israel’s punishment; vs. 11, 12, 
Ch. 14 in which these two thoughts are 
continued and followed by Ch. 15 in 
which a glance is taken at a brighter fu- 
ture which may ensue, upon the condi- 
tion that Israel repent. : 

The following is an outline of the sub- 
jects treated, as given in Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament by 
Driver. (I) C, 4. Israel’s gross moral 
corruption (verse 2), abetted and in- 
creased by the worldliness and indiffer- 
ence of the priests. C. 5-7. The self-in- 
dulgence and sensuality of the leaders ot 
the nation, resulting in the degradation 
of public life, and the decay of national 
strength, intermingled with descriptions 
of the bitter consequences which must 
inevitably ensue. Ch. 8. The prophet 
announces the fate imminent on Northern 
Israel, with its cause; viz, idolatry and 


schism, verses 1-7: already indeed, has 
the judgement begun. Israel has drawn 
it upon itself, by allying with Assyria, by 
religious abuses, and by a vain confidence 
in fortified cities, verses 8-14. (II) C. 
9-11, 11. The approaching judgment is 
described more distinctly: disaster, ruin, 
exile (9, 3), even the idols of Bethel will 
not be able to avert it, but will be carried 
off themselves to Assyria (10, 5),— 
with passing allusions to its ground; viz, 
the nations ingratitude and sin, and with 
a glance at the end (11, 8-11) at the pos- 
sibility of a change in the Divine pur- 
pose, resulting in Ephraim’s restoration. 
(IIT) 11, 12. Ch. 14. The thought of 
Israel’s sin again forces itself upon the 
prophet, they had fallen short of the ex- 
ample set them by their ancestor: in vain 
had Jehovah sought to reform them by 
His prophets; the more He warned them 
the more He blessed them, the more per- 
sistantly they turned from Him: the 
judgment therefore, must take its course 
(13, 15). There follows an invitation to 
Israel to repent, and renounce its beset- 
ting sins; and with a description of the 
blessings which Jehovah will confer, in 
case Israel responds, and the prophecy 
closes, (Ch. 14). 

Hosea is thus in a pre-eminent degree, 
especially in C. 4-14, the prophet of the 
decline and fall of the Northern King- 
dom: What Amos perceived in the dis- 
tance, Hosea sees approaching with rapid 
steps, accelerated by the internal decay 
and disorganization of the Kingdom. 
We find that the book of Hosea closes 
similar to the book of Amos. After pro- 
claiming the people’s inevitable doom, the 
prophet turns to the prospect of a restora- 
tion and favor with God. In considering 
the closing words of the book of Amos, it 
will be remembered that his message of 
hope was found to be entirely different, 
in tone and spirit, from anything preceed- 
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ing in the prophecy. In fact their san- 
guine temper was opposed to the temper 
of the whole of the rest of the book. It 
was found that the majority of scholars 
are quite agreed in affirming that the 
close of Amos’s book was psychologically 
alien to him, and it was considered as be- 
longing to a later prophecy, added per- 
haps, by some prophet of the exile, 
speaking from the standpoint, and with 
the legitimate desires of his own day, 
Hosea’s case seems very different. In 
his prophecy we find no feature, physical 
or moral which has not been furnished by 
previous promises of the book. All 
the ethical conditions are provided, 6: 6. 
He adjures foreign alliance 12: 2. The 
Lord is to heal her, 11: 4. She is to 
trust inthe fatherly love of her God, 1: 7. 
V 2; 22-25. His anger is to turn away, 
11: 8-9. There seems to be no allusion 
in the peroration of Hosea foreign to the 
prophet's style. 

We conclude by saying that although 
there may be in some minds reason 
to question whether the closing words of 
the book of Amos came from the proph- 
et Amos, in the case of the closing words 
of the book of Hosea, there can be little 
doubt but that Hosea was their author. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the name of the three 
sons of Hosea and meaning of those 
names ? 

2, What does the prophet state in the 
second section Ch. 2: 2-23? | 

3. What in the third section Ch. 3? 

4. Analyze the second division of the 
book. Ch. 4-14. 

5. Compare the closing words of the 
book of Hosea with those of the book of 
Amos. | 

6. What reasons can you give for af- 
firming Hosea to be the author of the 
epilogue of the book. 

Amos H. HAINES. 
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EDITORIAL 


EPETITION is the chaff of public 
speech. No thought is so good, 

or so important, that it will bear imme- 
diate repetition; and no public speaker 
who is compelled to repeat his utterances 
in order that he may gain time to collect 
thought for further speech should ever 
attempt to speak without having thorough 
preparation, and having his thoughts ful- 
ly committed to writing. ‘The monotony 
of repetition becomes tiresome, and the 
best thought that can be formulated into 
language is weakened thereby; and a 
hearer in an audience who is so dull that 


repetition is necessary for his comprehen- 


sion is a poor listener, and a collection of 
such makes an undesirable audience; and 
no speaker can afford to address himself 
particularly to such an element in his 
audience. 

Speech, to be effective and forcible, must 
be caught by the audience and followed. 
Repetition begets lethargy and inatten- 
tion. No public speaker has ever made 
marked progress by repetition of his ut- 
terances; and no argument can be made 
any more convincing by its repetition, 
but the reverse always takes place, and 


its force is weakened. Straight, clear ut- 
terances even if plain, and lacking rhe- 
torical embellishment, will always com- 
mand intelligent attention. 

The excessive repetitions in public 
prayer sometimes become so tiresome to 
an audience that is supposed to be led by 
the prayer, that it is not a great stretch of 
reasonable conjecture to wonder whether 
The Hearer of Prayer is not also, some- 
times, wearied by them, and especially as 
we are directed notto use ‘‘vain repetitions 
as the heathen do.’’ Prayer is speech 
directed to God, and it should be exalted 
in tone, pure in expression, and reasona- 
bly free from repetitions. 

No one would read a book that was 
composed largely of repetitions, even 
though the thoughts were clothed in dif- 
ferent language dress; then why should 
an audience be required to listen to a 
minister or lecturer who stands before it 
and repeats his utterances? Or why 
should we expect God to hear us when 
we present vain repetitions as the burden 
of our prayers? Do not repeat. 


OTING what is to be learned by the 
experience of the leading colleges 

in the country we are led to the natural 
conclusion that no college can continue 
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to live, and work up to its best, without 
being heavily endowed. The work of 
education may be carried on by sacrifice 
at a particular institution, and prosper for 
a time; but there comes a time, neverthe- 
less, when those who bore the sacrifice 
through the years of the growth of the 
school will have passed away, and those 
who follow may not be able or desire to 
sacrifice their time, labor, and income in 
the perpetuation of what has been estab- 
lished by sacrifice. And there is but one 
way to prevent the collapse and utter 


ruin of an educational institution, and — 


that is by having it fully endowed. 
Juniata College has had phenominal 
growth with its successful work, but those 
through whose work and sacrifice it was 
raised are still living. When they are 
gone, what then? Let us note the lesson 
as learned by the experience of others. 
The University of Chicago has already 
received in endowments about $12,000,- 
ooo, and yet there is an annual deficiency 
of $200,000, and which has to be raised 
outside sources. An additional $5,000,- 
000 is asked to be added to the revenue 
producing fund. The University of Chi- 
cago is not in this respect an exception 
to the general rule in this country. It 
costs over $1,000,000 annually to run 
Harvard University and its endowment 
is about $9,000,000. Yale has funds ag- 
gregating $4,582,000, and yet the insti- 
tution is poor and is always pressed for 


adequate funds to carry on its educational 


work. Columbia, in the city of New 
York, has $9,400,000 in funds, but it is 
restricted in each of its departments by 
lack of money. Some of the other uni- 
versities in this country having large pro- 
ductive funds are: Cornell, New York, 
$6,300,000; Girard, Pennsylvania, $15,- 
210,000; Johns Hopkins, Maryland, $3,- 
000,000; Leland Stanford, Jr., California, 
$3,500,000; Northwestern, Illinois, $2,- 


465,000; Tufts, Massachusetts, $1,700,- 
ooo; University of Pennsylvania, $2,422,- 
ooo; Vanderbilt University, $1,100,000, 
and Wesleyan University, $1,172,000. 
The number of schools with endowments 
of less than $1,000,000 are to be counted 
by the score. 

Now, in the face of these facts do the 
friends of Juniata College expect the school 
to continue to grow without the aid that 
all others find necessary to their perpetua- 
tion. 


VIRGINIA 


An oration delivered by Edgar Denton Ni none before 
the Wahneeta Society. 


To the ardent student of history, to the 
diligent scholar of civil progress, to the 
true patriot of the American flag, and to 
him in whose veins flows the rich blood 
of the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ the beginning 
of the seventeenth century marks the oc- 
casion of an event around which cluster 
fondest memories. Europe had just pass- 
ed through the great convulsion of the 
Reformation and wonders had been 
wrought in the civilized world. Thought 
so long paralyzed by dogma, roved in 
every direction, moving nimbly and joy- 
fully where it before had groped and 
stumbled in the darkness. The priest 
muttering his prayers in Latin was no 
longer the keeper of men’s consciences 
and the prerogative of the king and the 
privilege of the noble began to be re- 
garded as superstition. Bacon with his 
inductive philosophy and Spenser with 
his ‘‘Fairy Queen’’ had startled the world. 
Shakespeare had set the universe a-laugh- 
ing with his comedy and a-crying with 
the woeful figures of Lear and Hamlet. 
Men longed for new experiences, to find 
outlet for the boiling spirit of enterprise 
which had overflowed the times. All 
eyes were directed toward the virgin 
continent beyond the blue waters of the 
Atlantic. | 
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How different in the New World! 
‘““Sombre forests shed a melancholy grand- 
eur over the useless magnificence of 
nature and hid in their deep shades the 
rich soil which the sun has never warm- 
ed. No axe had leveled the giant prog- 
eny of the crowded grove; while the 
wanton grape vine seeming by its own 
power to have sprung from the earth and 
to have fastened its leafy coils to the top 
of the tallest tree swung in the air 
with every breeze like the loosened shroud 
of a ship.”’ 

Man, the occupant of the soil, was 
wild as the savage scene, in harmony with 
the rude nature which surrounded him; 
the bark of the birch, his canoe; string of 
shells, his ornaments; the branches and 
bark of trees, his wigwam; his religion, 
the adoration of nature; his morals, the 
promptings of undisciplined instincts; 
he disputed with the wolves and bears the 
lordship of the soil and divided with 
the squirrel the wild fruits of which the 
universal woodland abounded. 

The glorious sun of a May morning 
had scattered its golden beams upon the 
crystal waters of the James upon whose 
expanse three Englishmen might have 
been seen ‘‘paddling their little canoe’’ in 
defiance of the current until they found a 
suitable anchorage beside the verdant 
banks of the mighty stream. The river, 
bathed in the silvery sheen, appeared es- 
pecially beautiful in the spring month, its 
banks enameled with richest grasses. 
The soft climate, the flowers, the whis- 
pering pines, and the myraid of birds 
convinced the new people that they had 
reached a land of pure delight. James- 
town sounds dear to every Virginian. 
Few would have suspected that this set- 
tlement was the forerunner of a stupen- 
dous colonial power and that the foun- 
ders of Jamestown were the promoters of 
a civilization which has interwoven it- 


self into the web and woof of national 
life. In the flood-tide of American prog- 
ress, we are realizing more and more 
the debt we owe to the colonists. It is 
with loving devotion we unravel the de- 
tails of colonial life which was a sign of 
true national feeling and an attempt to 
give up the ‘‘so called cosmopolitanism 
of everything foreign which so long has 
been our bane.’’ 

To the earnest reader of colonial history, 
fascinated with research, it would appear 
as if the hounds were always baying in 
Virginia, that the sun shone all day long, 
that all night the fiddles scraped and the 
darkies sang. They were, indeed, a 
jolly folk living upon their large tobacco 
plantations and, on Sunday, giving a 
full display of their extravagant costumes 
in a little brick church. However ludi- 
crous it might have appeared, when the 
congregation poured out after services, 
the yellow and scarlet, silk and satin must 
have presented a curious contrast against 
the dark green of the pine forest. ‘The 
logical result would be a stupid, ignorant 
race. But instead, the Virginians became 
the most intelligent and capable men 
of the continent; her sons were leaders 
of the Revolution and founders of the 
Constitution. 

Whereas the progress of the American 
people to-day is centered in towns prin- 
cipally, our ancestors had scarcely seen 
a town until they went to Philadel- 
phia to pass the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. What was the cause of their suc- 
cess? Is it that the ability to live in the 
country without stupidity is one of the 
lost arts? Have the vigor and ingenuity 
of mind and the independence of charac- 
ter which enabled a man to create an in- 
tellectual world of his own on a plantation 
passed away from the race? 

The great Commonwealth which has 
given birth to Washington, Jefferson, 
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Henry, Madison, Marshall, Monroe, the 
Lees, the Randolphs, and a host of others 
of “‘her jewels,’’ the birthplace of Presi- 
dents, must have been a remarkable com- 
munity ; ‘‘for such men are the result of 
the conditions in which they live and 
do not spring up at their own will.’’ 

Cast your eyes from the Statue of 
Liberty on the American seaboard to the 
Golden Gate on the Pacific shore, from 
the frosty-fringed lakes on the north to 
flowery-kissed gulfs on the south, and no 
where in that broad expanse of territory 
will you find one state which has con- 
tributed more to the establishment of the 
American Union. George Washington, 
‘The Father of his Country,’’ Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, James Madison with his 
immortal state papers, and John Mar- 
shall, whose decisions as Chief Justice are 
the foundation of American constitution- 
al law, are the briglitest gems in the diadem 
which crowns Virginia the queen of these 
United States. 

In the great struggle for Independence, 
Virginia was moved by purest impulses. 
She burst asunder the tie of common in- 
terests which bound her to the mother 
country and, furnishing both leader and 
private, marched undaunted on to vic- 
tory; and if Abraham was willing to of- 
fer Isaac a sacrifice to God, Virginia, at 
the call of duty, spilt upon the altar of 
Freedom the blood of a thousand of her 
noblest sons. 

Should she be condemned for her 
course in the Civil Strife? Standing on the 
dividing line of two contending sections, 
she was neither Northern nor South- 
ern. While she was bound by her slaves 
to the South, her mineral wealth and her 
manufacturing resources held her to the 
North. The Union held out induce- 
ments to secure the service of her able 
sons, and had she heeded the allurements, 


instead of an humble monument to her 
peerless hero at Lexington, a colossal 
shaft would lift its majestic head in the 
Capitol Square at Washington. The 
North may have fought for her govern- 
ment bonds, the East for the Union, 
the South for her slaves, but ‘Virginia 
drew her sword in defense of state rights.”’ 
During the entire struggle, she bared 
her bosom to every assault of the enemy 
and baptized her fertile soil from Bull 
Run to Appomattox with the rich blood 
of her noblest sons. It was death to 
the fair land. She was laid away in the 
sepulcher of the departed; it .was sealed 
by the government and a watch set, yet 
she rose again; the stone was rolled 
away at the voice of God and a New Vir- 
ginia came forth at her resurrection. 

The historic name, ‘‘Old Dominion,” 
seems to have lost its appropriateness, for 
nothing seems old save the everlasting 
mountains whose very peaks are haunted 
by the memory of her heroes and the 
noble James rolling on proudly and 
grandly tothesea. Still other emblems of 
eternity remain. Solid walls of rock, 
curtained with foliage, guide the vision 
straight to the narrows where the colos- 
sal arch rising two hundred and fifteen feet 
above the stream which murmurs be- 
neath, stands with all its grandeur and 
places the Natural Bridge in the fore- 
gound of the seven wonders of the 
world. With the massive piers braced 
against the two mountain sides and its 
ponderous keystone, weighing hundreds 
of tons, resting so gracefully, its high 
shapely abutments rising so solidly and 
springing into such a noble arch com- 
pletely satisfies our idea of beauty of 
curve, of grace, and of strength. 

The bridge with its gigantic arbor- 
vitae, its rippling waters and twittering 
birds seems as much an emblem of eter- 
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nity as the Borean Wildness or the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 

You may have stood at the edge of Aet- 
na and cast your eye far over Callabrian 
Italy to the east as the glowing sunlight 
flooded the Ionian sea, or to the west as 
the mighty mountain’s shadow covered 
the whole length of Sicily; but as you 
stand on the highest point in old Vir- 
ginia, the Peaks of Otter, and the eye 
ranges over the backbone of the State 
into the valley beyond where shining 
towns lie upon the mountain’s side, gray 
old hamlets and verdure-softened villages 
lavish the beautiful dales with hints of 
happiness, you cannot find words to ex- 
press the vastness of the panoramic 
view. As the sun’s disc bursts out o’er 
hill and dale shedding its mellow light on 
“‘every statesman’s lichened cottage,’’ 
an adequate description would require 
a camera-like exposition of every emotion 
of the human heart. 

With all this grandeur, Virginia has 
put on a new life. Her rolling plains, 
which thirty years ago were a blood- 
drenched wilderness, now rejoice with 
waving grains and lowing herds. ‘The 
old tobacco aristocracy has given place to 
pure democracy, slavery has become a 
thing of the past. ‘‘The passions of 
society are chastened into purity and the 
virtue of the country is the guardian of 
its peace.’”’ The old plantation has 
crumbled and in its stead the quiet home 
or the rush ofthe city. To-day Virginia 
stands as firm a bulwark between 
right and injustice as she stood a wall of 
defence between the encroachments of the 
crown and the liberty of her colonies ; to- 
day she joins in the cry, “On to Cuba,’’ 
and at the summons marshals her 
troops with their noble leader, keeping 
step with the music of the ‘‘Red White 
and Blue;’’ to-day the high sentiments of 
honor and justice in the lives of Henry 


and Jefferson find expression in the elo- 


quence of Daniel and O’Ferall and shall 
echo throughout the cycle of accumulat- 
ing centuries. Her daughters, whose 
hearts are as spotless as their fair cheeks, 
remain the nearest synonym of purity, 
while a thousand church spires indicate 
the direction of her course. 

Although the North is launched far 
out on the turbulent sea of Industry, fills 
the air with the hum of her machinery, 
and by the ringing of her school bells 
gives inspiration to a high life, although 
the West enchants us with her song of 
Enterprise, and with beckoning hand sum- 
mons the Universe to partake of the 
glorious fruits of prosperity, although the 
the Southland illumines the pages of histo- 
ry with her illustrious deeds of chivalry, 
still all must recall the advice of their 
youth, enter again into the old homestead, 
visit again the old hearthstone, kneel 
again around the family altar, and of the 
God of Commonwealths beg a prayer 
from the lips of their sainted mother, Vir- 
ginia. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE. 


We place our pen for the first time in 
the columns of the Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment. Nothing shall be promised beyond 
an honest effort to set before our readers 
some thoughts gleaned from a study of 
those movements among colleges and col- 
lege people which seem to bear some rela- 
tion to the work now going on within 
the Juniata circle. We beg your indul- 
gence if we seem to miss this aim, either 
in the selection of subjects or in the pre- 
sentation thereof; but at the same time, 
we shall strive, profiting by your sugges- 
tions, to merit not only your approval 


but also your hearty co-operation. 
* 


A nice distinction is made between 
emulation and rivalry; and certainly the 
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motive which prompted the Ohio students. 


to meet for a social hour in the parlor 
lately was of the former sort. Later the 
students of six counties in Western Penn- 
sylvania assembled, in the same spirit, to 
the number of forty-three, and formed 
The Juniata Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. It is the rise of sectional inter- 
est in Juniata, based upon a friendly in- 
terest in the welfare of one’s neighbors 
and upon a desire to see as many as pos- 
sible of one’s home people become mem- 
bers of the college. Such enthusiasm car- 
ried into the states and counties lies at 


the base of our numerical enlargement. 
* 


The adoption of colors by Juniata 
marks another step forward in her col- 
lege progress. Blue and gold! What 
does it mean, and what shall it mean? 
Not that we herein announce our disposi- 
tion to sanction all that fuss and noise 
and barbarity that so often accompany 
schoolboy demonstrations, not that the 
institution is losing or shall lose any of 
that quiet dignity and sterling worth 
which have characterized her students up 
to this present; but it does mean that we 
recognize true devotion in the respect 
which students ofttimes pay to their col- 
lege colors, that we now have an emblem 
which shall represent our own Juniata 
when we assemble in reunions and when 
we mingle with schoolmen from sister in- 
stitutions, that our identity as a college 
shall not be marked by our exclusiveness 
but by our conservative sympathy with 
everything in the college world that is 
sensible and inspiring—in short, it means 
animation, without which the scholar soon 
becomes a nonentity. With this inter- 
pretation of their significance, let us re- 
member, too, that the colors suggest an 
inner meaning. 


True as the blue 

And pure as the gold, 
Thus may our lives 

To their fullness unfold! 


% % 

One may look upon the educational 
meeting recently conducted under the — 
management of the Annual Conference 
of the Brethren Church, as an epoch- 
maker in the history of this denomina- 
tion. With an early history full of edu- 
cational enthusiasm, then with a succeed- 
ing period of neglect and decline in school 
affairs, this body of people has, until re- ’ 
cently, manifested a disposition of disap- 
proval rather than of encouragement to- 
ward scholastic attainment. Now theat- 
titude of the leaders seems to be entirely 
changed, young members are not only 
permitted but encouraged and éven urged 
to put themselves in touch with higher 
training. The causes of this revival were 
many and irresistible: the results are pleas- 
ing and promising. This late meeting, 
the first of its kind, was a straight-for- 
ward claim for recognition, an open 
showing of present conditions and needs, 
a strong argument against radicalism, 
and a beautiful evidence of the truth that 
right will triumph if only we wait. The 
speakers, representatives from the six 
recognized schools, thus brought together 
upon the same platform to discuss affairs 
of a common interest, form the nucleus 
of what may some day become an inter- 
collegiate association, having for its object 
the general elevation and enlargement of 
the denomination which it shall represent. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 
Good-bye ! 
A merry vacation ! 


A bulletin case has been placed in the 
hall just outside the chapel door. 


This issue of the EcuHo has been de- 
tained by work on the college catalogue. 


Barbara Kern, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
is visiting her niece, Zelda Kern Hart- 
zell, ’98. | 
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Several of our boys are going to In- 
diana to canvass for ‘‘views’’ during 
vacation. 


Bruce I. Myers, ’95, and Harry Beers, 
of Mount Union, visited Juniata on May 
twenty-fourth. 


Professor McKenzie spent a few days 
in the latter part of May in Philadelphia 
and other eastern points. 


C. EH. Schuldt, one of Professor Snave- 
ly’s graduates, is now merchandizing in 
Scalp Level, Pennsylvania. 


The heart of John M. Hooley,’95, was 
saddened lately by the death of his father. 
The Eco extends sympathy. 


Mistakes occur in the mailing list of a 
paper as well as elsewhere. If you do 
not receive your EcHo drop the business 
manager a card and the matter will be 
attended to promptly. 


The happy countenance of Grace Lark- 
ins is missed since she returned to her 
home in Baltimore on June second. 


W. 1. Book, ’96, is conducting a Sum- 
mer School at Saxton, Pennsylvania, 
where he has been teaching this year. 


Samuel Weybright visited hisdaughter, 
Mattie, a member of the Junior Class, 
and led chapel exercises on June sixth. 


A private musical entertainment was 
given by Miss McVey and her pupils in 
the college parlor, May twenty-eighth. 


Professor Myers attended communion 
and preached in Snake-Spring Valley, 
Bedford county, on the third and fourth 
of June. | 

Mrs. Viola Workman Myers, 97, is 
visiting her parents in Ohio. Professor 


does not appreciate bachelorhood at all, 
as formerly. 


Hider H. B. Brumbaugh and wife at- 
tended the Annual Conference of the 


Brethren Church, held at Naperville, Illi- 
nois, from May thirtieth to June third. 


Professor Ellis lectured at Roaring 
Springs, May nineteenth, and delivered 
an address at the commencement of the 
Hollidaysburg schools, May thirty-first. 


V. R. Snavely, ’93, who has been in 
Washington, D. C. several months, is 
now stenographer and book-keeper for 
the Sewer-Pipe Company, of Hunting- 
don. | 


Wealthy Clark Burkholder, a student 
of ’82-’83, and afterwards matron of the 
college, writes: ‘‘We hope to get up to 
Commencement to see our old home and 
friends.’’ 


N. J. Brumbaugh, ’88, and wife are in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. ‘‘N. J.’’ is 
pursuing post-graduate work in Harvard 
University preparatory to a professorship 
in St. Louis, Missouri, next year. 


Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, °79, wife 
and little son, of Washington, D. C., 
visited relatives and friends in Hunting- 
don the latter part of May. ‘The Doctor 
intends to be present at Commencement. 


Decoration Day gave the students a 
half-holiday. Several spent the time over 
Sunday at home. On Monday some 
worked hard, and others passed the time 
pleasantly in honor of the “‘boys in 
blue.’’ 


H. B. Fetterhoof, ’95, and J. A. Dean, 
’96, students in the School of Medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania, came 
home in May. Harry is in town for the 
summer, and James is in a hospital at 
Norristown. 


R. A. Zentmyer, °82, is still. very 
much interested in Juniata. Apropos of 
the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of which he is president, he has 
been a frequent visitor at the college mak- 
ing preparations for a good meeting. 
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Tena A. Mohler, ’95, has had a pleas- 
ant and successful year’s school work in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. She is 
visiting Juniata and Huntingdon county 
friends. Her next year’s work will be in 
the fourth-year grade of her home 
schools. 


On May thirtieth, Vice-President I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh represented Juniata 
on the educational-meeting program at 
the Annual Conference of the Brethren 
Church, at Naperville, Illinois. He dis- 
cussed very ably the topic, ‘“‘Why should 
we Educate ?”’ 


That the name Brumbaugh signifies 
teaching ability has been affirmed again 
by the good work done by Jennie Kern 
Brumbaugh, ’96, in her first year’s teach- 
ing. She is now visiting Elder J. B. 
Brumbaugh and family,—and Juniata, 
too, of course. 


J. A. Crowell, ’98, was at his home in 
Ohio from the thirteenth to seventeenth 
of May. He was investigating school 
matters and attending the marriage of 
his sister, Mollie, to Philip O. Womer, a 
Juniata boy of three years since. Con- 
gratulations. | 


Mortality, the lot of humankind, be- 
came the lot of Esther May Hildebrand 
since our last issue. Miss Hildebrand 
was a student in Juniata in the winter 
term of this year, and was loved by all 
who knew her for her pure, happy char- 
acter. The announcement of her death 
brought sadness to her many friends, and 
resolutions of sympathy were sent to her 
mourning parents. 


The National Educational Association 
will meet at Washington, D. C. from the 
seventh to the twelfth of July. A week 
spent in attending this meeting of our 
best American educators at the national 
capitol will be a time of inspiration for 


higher and nobler efforts in school work. 
A splendid program may be expected. 
Vice President I. Harvey Brumbaugh in- 
tends to be at the meeting. 


“I would like very much to be present 
at Commencement, but if my work con- 
tinues I cannot get away. I am using 
my physical more than my intellectual 
powers this summer, but I am getting 
along very well.’’ ‘Thus writes B. F. 
Ranck, ’97. The work is honest, dear 
brother, and has the blessing of the Mas- 
ter. Mens sana in corpore sano is as good 
motto to-day as it was long centuries 
ago. We shall all soon be at work with 
you. 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has reached its forty-third year, 
and will meet this year at Belletonte, 
Centre county, on the fifth, sixth and 
seventh of July. Doubtless there will be 
a good attendance of teachers and friends 
of education. Let Juniata be represent- 
ed. Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, president 
of the Association, will deliver an address 
on the evening of the fifth on ‘‘An Edu- 
cational Struggle in Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 


According to the old Roman astrolo- 
gers’ method of divination, C. L. Winey, 
94, inust have been born with a very for- 
tunate star in his horoscope. He is in 
the ascendency, in the line of perpetual 
promotion, it might be said. Possibly he 
is one of the few who ‘‘know no zenith.” 
His recent appointment to the head cleri- | 
cal position under the Chief Clerk of 
Transportation of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
is but one step on the stair of useful ser- 
vice. A hearty hand-shake, Cloyd. 


W. 5S. Price, ’84, visited Juniata sev- 
eral times during the current school year. 
Sometimes he dropped in to see us be- 
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tween trains. He wended his way west- 
ward, presumably on business. But 
think of the revelation Uncle Sam’s pic- 
ture of Ben Franklin brought us as we 
read the invitation to the marriage of Miss 
Verna, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
W. Shaw, of Mount Morris, Illinois, to 
Mr. William S. Price, Thursday evening, 
May nineteenth. We realized, of a truth, 
that Will went west on business. Mr. 
and Mrs. Price will reside, after June 
twentieth, at 302 Walnut Street, Royers- 
ford, Pennsylvania. The EcHo con- 
gratulates. 


Juniata is always a busy place during 


the school year; but the Junior and 


Senior classes of the Normal English 
course, by their untiring devotion to re- 
views before the final examinations, place 
special stress upon the word ‘‘busy,’’ 
Twenty Seniors and thirty-four Juniors 
were given an interesting reception on 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of June. 
Refreshments in a number of courses 
were served by the hosts—Supt. S. G. 
Rudy, ’82, Huntingdon county, Supt. 
C. J. Potts, Bedford county, Supt. T. L. 
Gibson, Cambria county, and Supt. G. 
T. Cooper, Mifflin county. On Monday 
evening Superintendent Potts gavea short, 
helpful address on ‘‘What do you think 
of yourself?’ To the call for a song 
Superintendent Gibson responded with 
the tender, touching ‘‘Little Boy Blue.” 


In its account of the Hollidaysburg 
_ High School Commencement the Altoona 
Limes of June first had the following 
words of commendation: ‘‘The Holli- 
daysburg High School, under the present 
efficient management of the board of di- 
rectors, assisted by a corps of able and 
untiring educators, is fast approaching a 
high standard of educational excellence, 
and those pupils who are qualified to 
graduate now are well fitted to pursue a 


higher branch of studies in any of the 
various collegiate institutions in our 
land.’’ It is to be remembered that two 
loyal and worthy sons of Juniata, I. D. 
Metzger, ’94, and W. C. Hanawalt, ’92, 
are at the head of the school work in the 
above-named city. Professor Metzger, 
has been appointed one of the three mem- 
bers of the Permanent Certificate Com- 
mittee for Blair county, by the state 
superintendent, Doctor Schaeffer. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Besides the large number of daily and 
weekly papers there are to be found up- 
on the reading table more magazines 
than ever before in the history of Juniata. 
Book News and the /ndependent are plac- 
ed on the reading table by Miss Quinter, 
assistant librarian; Appleton’s Popular 
Sczence Monthly is loaned by Prof. J. H. 
Brumbaugh; Harper's, the Century, the 
Review of Reviews, the Chataugquan, Sue- 
cess, McClure’s, the Missionary Review, 
the Student Volunteer, the Messenger, 
flome Music Journal, School Gazette, Edu- 
cational Foundations, and college papers 
from a number of sister institutions, all 
these and more are at the hands of the 
student-body. Of course, Juniata will 
gladly accept any magazine or book 
donations at any time. 

The mention of ‘‘book donations’’ calls 
to mind the large list of excellent books 
added to the library during the last. few 
weeks,most. by purchase, but a few by do- 
nation. Shakespeare said, ‘‘Come take a 
choice of all my library and so beguile 
thy sorrow.’’ ‘The student’s choice and 
sorrow-beguiling power are certainly in- 
creased by the following list: 


Greek life and Thought, 
Mahaffy: { Social Life in Greece. 


Lang: Homer and the Epic. 
Jebb: Homer. 

Sellar: Roman Poets, 3 vols. 
Fowler: Julius Ceesar. 
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Peck: { Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiquities 

Moulton: The Ancient Classical Drama. 

Kingsley: The Roman and the Teuton. 

Quick: Educational Reformers. 

Van Dyke: History of Painting. 

Hamlin: History of Architecture. 


Marquand and Frothingham : 


History of Sculpture. 
Men, Women, and Manners 


Fisher: in Colonial Times, 2 vols. 
Wordsworth: Complete Poetical Works. 
Smyth: Bayard Taylor. : 
Burroughs: Indoor Studies. 

Thoreau: Walden. | 
Sanborn: Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Hillis: Investment of Influence. 
Bryce: Impressions of South Africa. 
Stanley: In Darkest Africa, 2 vols. 
Taylor: At Home and Abroad. 
Curtis: Ars Recti Vivendi. 
Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 
Stevenson: Master of Ballantre. 
Howells: A Traveler from Altruria. 
Jackson: A Century of Dishonor. 
Prentiss: The Home at Greylock. 
MacDonald: Malcolm; Marquis of Lossie. 
Sewell: Black Beauty. 


Harper’s Magazine, 16 bound volutes. 


The following list was added to the library 
from the Bible Class Fund. 


Haweis: Music and Morals: 

Trine: In Tune with the Infinite. 

Sheldon: In His Steps. “What Would 
Jesus Do?” 

Sangster: —«-- Life on High Levels. 

Oliphant: Francis of Assisi. 

Sidgwick: Methods of Ethics. 

Cruden: Complete Concordance. 

Speer: Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. 

Meyer: era Priest and Prophet. 

" Israel, a Prince with God. 

Drummond: The Ideal Life. 

Farrar: The Bible its Meaning and Sup- 
remacy. 


The following books were donated: Mott’s 
‘Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest,” by 
Prof. I, Harvey Brumbaugh; James Freeman 
Clarke’s “Self Culture,’? by Miss Quinter: 
Wyeth’s ‘Sarah B. Judson” and ‘‘Emily C. 
Judson,’? memorial volumes, by Anna Z. Det- 
weiler; ‘‘Drill Book in Dictionary Work,’ by 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh; ‘North Carolina and 
its Resources,’’ by Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh. 

The Oriental Society has added twenty-one 
volumes to the library, the list of which was 
given in the May Oriental notes, 


The Wahneeta Society purchased Bliss’s ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia of Social Reform,” and has received 
several donations which are not yet recorded. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The fourth annual session of this pros- 
perous association will be held in the 
buildings of Juniata College, July I I-29. 

From present prospects there will be a 
large attendance, and a profitable and 
pleasant time is anticipated. ‘The school 
has been growing in favor from year to 
year. Its specific aim is to furnish sys- 
tematic professional training to teachers 
who desire to fit themselves for more ad- 
advanced positions. While.the methods 
are thorough the work is inspirational. 

The beauty of the mountain scenery 
surrounding, the nearness to many places 
of interest, the richness of the local fields 
in material for scientific study, and the 
facilities for entertaining students in the 
college buildings, make Huntingdon an 


ideal place for a Summer School. 


The range and quality of the work will 
be suggested by the following list of in- 
structors: 


BERKEY, J. M., Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Johnstown, Pa. 

BRUMBAUGH, DR. M. G., President Juniata 
College, Professor of Pedagogy, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

DEATRICK, REV. W. W., Professor of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy,State Normal School, 
Kutztown, Pa. 

EMMERT, DAVID, Professor of Drawing and 
Painting, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

FUNDENBERG, MISS ELIZABETH H., Prin- 
cipal Osceola School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

GANTVOORT, A. J., Professor in the College 
of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HEYL, MISS IDA E., Principal of the School 
of Vocal Art, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

JONES, ADDISON, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Chester, Pa. . 

LANDES, MISS AMANDA, Professor of Read- 
ing and Elocution, State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. 

LOGAN, MISS ANNIE E., Training Teacher, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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LYON, DR. G. W. A., Professor of Latin, Juni- 
ata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

MITMAN, REV. S. U., Church of the Nativity, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

RUPERT, W. W., San anid of Schools, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

SCHMUCKER, DR. S. C., Professor of Natural 


Science, State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


SLEEPER, MISS EDNA H., Teacher of Ger- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa, 

WALTON, DR. JOSEPH S., Professor of His- 
tory and Civics, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

WITMER, DR. LIGHTNER, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. 


The program of entertainment, prom- 
ises arich treat. Itis set with dates as 
follows : 

MONDAY, JULY 11.—Welcome Sociable and Ex- 
hibition of Camera Club of 1897. | 
TUESDAY. JULY 12.—Lecture, ‘‘From Supersti- 
tion to Science,’’ Prof. W. W. Rupert. 
THURSDAY, JULY 14.—Lecture (Illustrated), 
‘‘Historic Pennsylvania,’’ Dr. M. G. Brum- 

baugh. 

FRIDAY, JULY 15.—Lecture, ce beneemen de 
Supt. J. M. Berkey. 

MoNnpDAY, JuLY 18.—Lecture, ‘‘Some modern 
Mound Builders,’’? Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 
TUESDAY, JULY I9.—Lecture, ‘‘Lincoln,’’ Dr. 

Joseph S. Walton. 

THURSDAY, JULY 21.—Lecture (Illustrated), 
‘‘From Tarsus to Rome,’’ Prof. W. W. Deat- 
rick, 

FRIDAY, JULY 22.-—Elocutionary Entertain- 
ment, Miss Amanda Landes. 

MONDAY, JULY 25.—Lecture, ‘“‘ The Old and 
the New,’ Hon. Henry Houck. 

TUESDAY, JULY 26.—Musical Entertainment, 
Prof. A. J. Gantvoort and Pupils. 

THURSDAY, JULY 28.—Farewell Sociable and 
Exhibition of Camera Club 1898. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Student Volunteer Movement has 
been infusing its life into the college popu- 
lation and is converting the very best ma- 
terial into vessels of gospel truth. The 
leaders are preparing for a vigorous cam- 
paign through the summer conferences. 
They will endeavor to secure permanent- 

ly for the Master’s service in the field all 


those who have manifested an interest in 
the movement but are not yet volunteers. 
Extensive preparation has been made for 
the work of these summer gatherings. 
An extensive system of work among the 
churches by volunteers and those interest- 
ed in mission work is organized. Our 
students have taken hold of the work and 
in different ways will labor among the 
churches. We expect in the future to be 
able to report good results from this new 
movement aniong us. 


The life of the late William E. Glad- 
stone is one of the best examples of the 
worth, power, adaptability, and practica- 
bility of the religion of Jesus Christ. His 
religion was the actuating principle of his 
long and useful life. It was the essence 
of his character. It is now the robe of 
glory which he wears in the courts of the 
Eternal. Such a record as he made and 
gave to the world surpasses all other gifts 
as a contribution to its uplifting. A true 
Christian life is the best commentary on 
Christianity. The value of Christianity 
lies in its perfect adaptability to the needs 
of humanity. The gospel is a perfect 
treatise on the art of living. 


The religious world is becoming less 
timid in meeting the scientific and phil- 
osophic world. What religion once 
dreaded as an enemy and fled from with 
terror it has nerved itself to face and 
argue with, and, in part at least, it has 
become bold enough to claim, that, in 
what it thought was an enemy, it recogn- 
izes the characteristics of a friend. What 
is more hopeful still, it is found that 
this friend is an obedient and helpful 
servant. As knowledge of things grows 
more definite and perfect, its limitations 
become better known, and the chasm 
becomes the knowledge discovered by 
man and that given by revelation be- 
comes more plainly seen. 
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Not one of the least benefits of a 
thorough education is that it enables one 
to discover the limits of man’s know- 
ledge. But no amount of learning can 
do away with the necessity of the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit to give a 
saving knowledge of the gospel. The 
knowledge that gives salvation is the pro- 
duct of direct inspiration, with the Word 
as the basis of this operation. The 
amount of this knowledge one may 
have does not depend upon the extent 
of his education; but, having the knowl- 
edge given by the Holy Spirit, he can 
use it more advantageously for the 
world’s good, if he has a _ thorough 
knowledge of the arts and sciences and a 
well trained mind. So then, education 
can not hurt the true child of God; but, 


on the other hand, it will prepare him to 


do the greatest amount of service for the 
world. Ignorance is the strongest foe 
that christianity has. It seems strange 
that just the thing that Christianity was 
designed to banish should be thought by 
some to be necssary for its maintenance. 
Jesus said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’ 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
WAHNEETA 
E. S. FAHRNEY, Correspondent. 


Two Wahneetas, Misses Marie Myers 
and Hlizabeth Dayhoof, have recently 
been called home on account of sickness. 
We are glad to add that Miss Myers has 
returned and resumed her work, and 
sorry to say that the natureof the sickness 
which called Miss Dayhoof from school 
is such that she will not be able to return 
this year. In her honor be it said that 
she has voluntarily laid down her Junior 
work here in which she has hitherto been 
highly successful, and gone home to care 
for sick relatives who, though not in her 
family, are in need of her services. 

Several months ago, it will be remem- 


bered, a movement was set on foot where- 
by each member of the Society pledged 
himself to contribute a book or its equiva- 
lent in money toward increasing the So- 
ciety Library. The committee appointed 
to receive these contributions deferred 
its report from time to time until the ex- 
act figures representing the amounts re- 
ceived could be given. This report it is 
now prepared to offer, and I am sure it 
will meet even the expectations of those 
most sanguine of the success of the move- 
ment. Twenty-five books of standard au- 
thors and fifteen dollars in cash to be ex- 
pended in books have been received, mak- 
ing in all, a collection of about forty dol- 
lars value. The addition to the Library 
made possible by this sum will, it is 
hoped, be highly beneficial to those com- 
ing after us and will serve to distinguish 
the Spring Term of ’98 in after times as 
a period of high literary activity and 
generosity among the members of the 
Wahneeta tribe. | 

Hoping it may be considered appro- 
priate at this time, for the purposes of this 
department, the following query has been 
put to several of the Juniata students, re- 
presenting some of the different grades of 
work here: ‘‘According to your idea, 
what would constitute an ideal course of 
summer reading for a Juniata student of 
average attainments? The following re- 
plies were received from: 

MR. HARTMAN, (‘‘Post.’’) 

‘I really have not the time to write 
anything on this subject, but you may 
say for me, that a course in history, pre-. 
faced with good novels whose plots and 
characters are connected with the various 
periods of each history, would, in my 
opinion, constitute a very good course of 
reading for this summer.’’ 

MR. WIRT, (Senior. ) 

My ideal course of summer reading 

would be made up, 
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(1) Of such books as would give me a 
short outline of the downfall of Spain; 

(2) Of some of Burrough’s works on 
nature, or something similar; 

(3) Of some short narratives and de- 
scriptions such as are found in the 
Youth's Companion or similar papers. 
MISS SHOCKEY, (Junior. ) 

When one has reached the Junior year, 
he should have acquired at least a general 
knowledge of the literary world. He not 
only should know of the world’s best 
writers, but his tastes should be so culti- 
vated that to come in contact with such 
minds as Scott’s, Dickens’s, and Haw- 
thorne’s would be a luxury. For a sum- 
mer’s vacation our minds should have 
such literary matter as is pleasing and 
at the same time elevating. Parkman’s 
work on ‘The French in the New 
World’’ is most interesting. The facts 
are set forth in any easy and graceful 
manner. Indeed a romance cannot be 
more fascinating. Such a production as 
this should be placed in our list for sum- 
mer reading. ‘Then we might add some 
other historical works as Fiske’s volumes 
on early New England and Virginia 
history, and the ‘‘American Statesmen’’ 
series. _ 

Those of us who like a different kind 
of literature will enjoy Emerson; or 
Hawthorne will attract us with his strange 
moods. Beside these, Mrs. Stowe, Hol- 
land, Thackeray, and George Eliot are 
well known to every cultured mind. The 
list from which to select is so vast that it 
is dificult to know who are the most 
profitable authors with whom to become 
acquainted. Be satisfied with none but 
the best. Mrs. Browning says, ‘‘Read such 
books that have leaves too delicious to 
turn.’’ 

It is not the number of books that 
one reads but the kind of books and how 
_ one digests the food contained in them. 


Knowledge is great, but the ardent desire 
for knowledge is greater. . 

We should peruse such books as will 
arouse within us a sense of the great 
need of culture. Emerson says, ‘‘(1) 
Never read any book that is not a year 
old, (2) Never read any but famed 
works, (3) Never read any but what 
you like.’”’ But then our tastes must be 
so trained that none but the best produc- 
tions will please us. 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE STUDY 
OUTLINES 


The Boyhood of Jesus.—Luke 2: 40-50. 
The text reading contains all that is 
said in the Gospels concerning the life of 
Jesus in his boyhood and young man- 
hood. The apocryphal gospels tell stor- 
ies of what the divine boy did, but the 
real gospels tell very little. This is evi- 
dence that it was the mind of the Holy 
Spirit that it was better not to give a 
minute history of this period. The after 
portion of his life was of supreme impor- 
tance to the world. Let us think of the 
boy Jesus as being carefully raised in a 
Jewish home, getting his education from 
his parents and from the Synagogue, get- 
ting his knowledge of the Greek language 
from hearing it spoken, not differing from 
other children in form, feature, or action, 
except that he was purer, gentler, more 
unselfish, and more thoughtful. He was 
conscious, in a degree at least, of his son- 
ship with God, yet willingly subject to 
his parents. He learned the carpenter 
trade from Joseph, and in his younger 
days doubtless helped to support the fam- 
ily, especially after Joseph’s death. Thus 
we read the human side of Christ’s life, 
and how natural and beautiful it was. 

In the text we have first a view of Je- 
sus’s bodily and spiritual development. 
He grew physically after the manner of 
other children; as to whether he was free 
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from the accidents and maladies of other 
children we are not told. The negative 
might be inferred from the statement that 
‘‘he bore our sickness,’’ Matt. 8:17. As 
to his spiritual development, the state- 
ment is made that he was filled with wis- 
dom, or as the Greek rendering gives it, 
“becoming full of wisdom.’’ ‘This rend- 
ering gives the idea of gradual development 
in the spiritual as well as in the physical. 
The additional statement that the grace 
of God was upon him is significant. The 
child grew physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, and God therefore regarded 


the child with perfect satisfaction because - 


his will concerning him was realized. 
This satisfaction is expressed by confer- 
ring his favor upon him. ‘This is God’s 
creative idea concerning us all, and we 
will receive his grace if we come up. to 
his idea. 

This prepares us for what is said con- 
cerning Him in the next paragraph, 
where we have the first glimpse of the 
spiritual greetings of Jesus as exhibited 
in his ministry. First the idea of fidelity 
to the law is prominent. According to 
Ex. 22:17; Deut. 16: 16, men were to 
present themselves at the sanctuary at the 
three feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles. Women were allowed, in 
later years were recommended, to attend 
the Passover; and with children, attend- 
ance was optional with the parents until 
they were twelve years old, when every 
young Jew became responsible for legal 
observances. Jesus was now to become 
a “Son of the Law’’ and this made the 
Passover a special occasion for Joseph and 
Mary. How the sword would have pier- 
ced her soul if she could have seen the 
typical meaning of the passover lamb! 
How different twenty years after, when 
she went up with her Son and saw the 
fulfillment of the Passover in His death 
on the cross. In the 43rd verse it is said 


they remained at the Passover feast until 
the days were ‘‘fulfilled,’’ which means 
that they stayed there all the seven days 
of the feast though it was not absolutely 
necessary that they should remain longer 
than the first two days. This shows 
their interest in the service,and especially 
does the tarrying of the boy Jesus, after 
the time was up, indicate an intense in- 
terest on his part. It was an interest 
such as was unexpected on the part of his 
parents, for verse 44 states that during an 
entire day’s journey they supposed he 
was in the company. At the close of the 
day they sought him but found him not. 
After three days they found him in an 
apartment of the temple where the doc- 
tors of the law met for conference and 
discussion. He asked them questions 
and they were of such a character as to 
attract the attention of the doctors. And 
not only so, but they were astonished at 
his understanding and answers. ‘This 
shows not only his interest but his super- 
ior wisdom. Verse 48 shows the effect of 
his conduct on his parents. They were 
amazed. Why should they have cousid- 
ered this early devotion to the law of 
God strange and unaccountable? ‘The 
answer to this question seems to be that 
his conduct during his childhood period 
had been such that this act of his,concern- - 
ing which they had not been consulted, 
took his parents by surprise. His obe- 
dience and submission had been so com- 
plete, that this independent conduct was 
a great suprise. This throws a precious 
light upon our Lord’s boyhood. His 
early days were not spent in astonishing 
his companions by supernatural efforts of 
power, as recorded by some pretended his- 
torians, but in obeying his parents, in act- 
ing as a child who had really taken our 
nature upon him. 
TEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
I. Why is so little recorded in the 
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Gospels concerning the boyhood of Jesus? 

2. Where did he get his education ? 

3. In what way did he probably differ 
from other children ? 

4. In his physical development, was he 
free from the accidents and maladies of 
other children ? 

5. What may be inferred from Matt. 
8:17? 

6. What is said about the child’s de- 
velopment ? 

7. What is God’s creative idea concern- 
ing us all? | 

8. On what ground shall we receive His 
grace? 

9. What idea is brought out in verse 
42? 

10. What three feasts was every Jew 
expected to attend ? 


11. Were the women required to at- 
tend? 


12. When was a boy regarded a Son 
of the Law? 
13. What was the typical meaning of 
the Passover ? 
14. What is meant by ‘‘when they had 
fulfilled the days ?’? 
J. B. BRuMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


ISAIAH, —Introduction. 


The prophet Isaiah, although not the 
first to give us written prophecy, was 
perhaps the greatest of prophets. From 
the standpoint of literary style and beauty 
also from that of subjects and themes 
treated, the book ranks foremost among 
prophetical literature. 

Little is recorded of his private life. 
He filled, however, the office of prophet 
during a long and most eventful period of 
the nation’s history. From the book it- 
self we learn that he was married and 
that he had at least two sons to whom he 
gave symbolical names, Is. 7:3; 8: 3,18. 
According to the book of Chronicles 


Isaiah was a writer of history. ‘‘Now 
the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first 
and last, did Isaiah the prophet son of 
Amoz, write,’’ 2 Chron. 26: 22. ‘‘Now 
the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and his 
good deeds, behold they are written in 
the vision if Isaiah the prophet son of 
Amoz, in the book of the Kings, of 
Judah and Israel,’’ 2 Chron. 32: 32. A 
Jewish tradition makes his father Amoz a 
brother of King Amaziah, perhaps with a 
desire to explain his great influence at 
the court; according to another oft-re- 
peated tradition he suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Manasseh, by being sawn 
asunder. In C. 1:1, the names of the 


kings under whom he prophesied are 


given. ‘The vision of Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, 
Jothan, Ahaz and Hezekiah, King of 
Judah.’’ When we come to look into 
the matter we shall find that the names 
of these kings do not give us a precise 
indication of the duration of the prophet’s 
active life; for Jothan was for years as- 


sociated onthe throne with his father 


Uzziah, 2 Kings 15:5; 2 Chron. 26: 21: 


also we are not told whether Isaiah sur- 


vived Hezekiah. 

The active ministry of Isaiah covered 
a period of about forty years. This is 
obtained by reckoning from the death of 
Uzziah 6: 1, which probably took place 
740 B. C., to the invasion of Sennacherib 
(c. 36-37) which happened in 7o1 B. C. 

SUMMARY OF EVENT'S. 

The events that occurred during this 
period furnished the occasion for Isaiah’s 
prophecy. We shall see from what fol- 
lows that the events were most momen- 
tous and of vital significance, both to the 
northern and southern kingdoms. In 
740 B. C. we have the call of Isaiah. 
The long and prosperous reign of Uzziah, 
2 Kings 15: 1-3; 2 Chron. 26: 1-23, also 
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probably named in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, was sticceeded by the Syro—Eph- 
raimitic war, waged py Rezin of Damas- 
cus and Pekah of Israel, first against 
Jothan and then against his son Ahaz 2 
Kings 15: 37; 16: 5ff; compare 2 Chron. 
28: 5ff. During this time the great As- 
syrian power appears on the stage and 
calls for the prophet’s prediction of the 
fall of Judah’s confederate enemies Is. 6: 
7. About 734 the inhabitants of N. 
and N. HE. Israel are deported by Tiglath- 
Pileser. Damascus was captured in 732, 2 
Kings 16: 7ff; 15: 29; 2 Chron. 28: 16ff; 
Isa. 17: 1-3. Then came the fall of 
Samaria itself in 722 B. C. in the reign 
of Hezekiah 2 Kings 17: 3ff; 18: 1off; 
Isa. 28: 1ff; followed by the military op- 
erations of Sargon against Palestine and 
Egypt. Isa. ro and 20. Thus ends the 
Nothern Kingdom. Now comes the 


shadow of impending trouble when the | 


host of Sennacherib invaded Judah in 
701 B. C., and his ambassadors taunted 
the people of Jerusalem under its very walls 
2 Kings 18: 13-19:37; Isa. 14: 24-27: 17: 
12-14; 33. All these movements, in 
their bearings upon Judah and the 
neighboring nations as well as the atti- 
tude of Egypt Ch. 19 and 30, and the 
growing importance of Babylon 13: 1— 
14: 23; 39 furnished matter for the pro- 
phet’s teaching during what must have 
been a harassed and busy life. See 
Driver p. 195-196; Robertson p. 87-88. 

The most striking conception of the 
book of Isaiah is that of ‘‘7he Servant of 
the Lord.’’ Sometimes this servant is made 
to signify Isreal as a whole, ‘‘Who zs 
blind but my servant ? or deaf as my mes- 
senger that I send ? who is as blind as he 
who ts at peace with me, and blind as the 
Lord’s servant Isa. 42: 19. Sometimes it 
signifies the faithful or true Israel. ‘‘Yet 
now hear O Jacob my servant; and Israel 
whom I have chosen: thus saith the Lord 


that made thee,and formed thee from the 
womb, who will help thee. Fear not O 
Jacob my servant; and thou, Jeshurun, 
whom I have chosen.’? Remember these 
things, O Jacob; and Israel, for thou art 
my servant: O Israel, thou shall not be 
forgotten of me.’’ Isa. 44: 1, 2, 21, 
This servant rises especially in the middle 
portion 52: 13—53: 12 into a mysterious 
Person who makes atonement for His 
people and brings in the final glory. 


INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the nature of the style and 
subject matter of Isaiah’s prophecy ? 

2. What can you say of his family ? 

3. What can you say of his work as an 
historian ? 

4. During the reigns of what kings 
did he prophesy? Give date of his labors. 

5. Give summary of events during his 
active career. 

6. What was the significance of the 
fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. ? 


CORRECTION. 


In article, ‘‘Old Testament Scripture 
Outlines, Hosea concluded’ of May 
Ecuo, the following corrections should 
be made. Page 78 first paragraph Jes- 
reel should be Jezreel. Second paragraph 
p. 79 should read: The careful reader 
will observe that the arrangement of 
these discourses is not continuous, 
neither is it systematic. ‘This portion of 
of the book may be divided into three 
sections: Ch. 4-8 in which the main 
thought emphasized is Israel's guilt, Ch. 
Q-II vs. I1, in which the main thought 
is Israel’s punishment; 11, 12-C. 14, in 
which these two lines of thought are both 
contained (C. 12-13), but are followed 
(C. 14) by a glance at the brighter fu- 
ture which may ensue, provided Israel 
repents. Page 80 line 20 from top of 
page the Roman V should be eliminated. 

Amos H. HAInNgEs. 
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Cut Flowers furnished for any occasion. 


J. W. McCarthy, 
LIVERY STABLE, 
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_ EDITORIAL 


DUCATION is the natural craving 

of every sane soul. Not to be edu- 

cated is to live abnormally and weakened. 
To be educated is to be fitted for the best 
work the Lord lays upon us. An edu- 
cated soul full of the Holy Spirit is God’s 
incarnated force to win the world to 
righteousness. - M. G. B. 


HIS NUMBER of the Ecuo will be 
sent to a number of persons who 
are not subscribers, and this item is writ- 
ten to ask all such to become subscribers, 
_ and thereby helpers in the good, noble 
work of education. Itis also an appeal 
to every alumnus of Juniata College, to 
renew, or become a subscriber. ‘The old 
students will find the EcHo a medium for 
information relative to the progress of the 
college and a means of securing informa- 
tion of the work of their fellow students. 
Subscribe for the Ecoo now. 


HE JULY number has been delayed 
T somewhat on account of the inter- 
ruption in the working force incident to 
the changes at the close of the school 
year. It is proper to say here, that the 
school year of 1897-8 has been the most 
* successful of any of the past; and that the 
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prosperity of the college has been uninter- 
rupted. Hach year marks an advance in 
its progress and usefulness. With the 
completion of Oneida Hall the culinary 
department has been almost perfected. 
The beautiful dining-room affords in- 
creased enjoyment at meals, while two 
stories of domitories, finely furnished, 
afford increased facilities for accommoda- 
tion of students, 


a THIS writing the Pennsylvania 
Summer School is in session in the 
buildings of Juniata College, and we may 
add in the Juniata Valley, for almost ev- 
ery one of the interesting historic views and 
places are invaded by the earnest, enthu- 
siastic students who have assembled here 
for work and inspiration. Huntingdon 
is an ideal place for such a school, and 
the buildings of Juniata College afford it 
a very pleasant and comfortable home. 
Those of us who remain here miss 
many of the genial faces of former years; 
some have been kept away by death, 
some by sickness of themselves or near 
friends, others on account of the unfortu- 
nate war with Spain; but their places have 
been taken by others and the delightful 
companionships of former years are again 
renewed and enjoyed. We note that the 
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scope of the school is widening, and so its 
influence is extending to new fields and 
even to other states; for Ohio, Indiana, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Kansas, 
and Georgia are represented, as well as a 
large number of the counties of Pennsy]l- 
vania. 


N THE JUNE ECHO we showed the 
| necessity of liberal endowments to 
perpetuate independent educational insti- 
tutions, and gave the amounts already 
accumulated by several of the larger col- 
leges and universities of thiscountry. It 
must be a convincing argument to every 
friend of Juniata College, that if other 
institutions of learning, where the fees are 
very much higher, and the patronage 
very much greater, cannot live and work 
to advantage without large endowments; 
that unless they combine to place the in- 
stitution on the solid financial basis which 
will be necessary for its perpetuation, and 
growth, there will come a time when the 
work must suffer in consequence. 

We now urge upon the friends of edu- 
cation amongst us the necessity of com- 
bining to create an endowment fund, 
such as shall be adequate to place Juniata 
Collegeona financial footing, and that will 
secure the highest possible success in the 
good work admitted to have been done 
under its teachings. It is not enough 
that the institution should be out of debt, 
because that desirable condition has been 
acquired only by the strict economy and 
careful management that has character- 
ized the work from the beginning; but 
great sums should be pledged, the inter- 
est of which could be used to carry on the 
work, and a larger aggregate made avail- 
able for further buildings and equipment. 

There is no fear of the work ceasing 
for God’s energy is in it, and that never 
fails nor ceases; but, with proper appre- 
cation of our responsibility in the matter, 


we may enlarge our souls by coming for- 
ward manfully, nobly, lovingly, and sup- 
plementing that with our benefactions 
and labor. All divine agencies are pro- 
mulgated by human instrumentality, and 
here is one of the open fields in which 
God calls those who have been blessed 
with wealth, even of a moderate degree, 
to emphasize a force that has already done 
so much to better mankind and save souls 
from death. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK 
SERMON TO THE BANDS 


On Sunday morning, June nineteenth, 
Professor Swigart delivered a most appro- 
priate discourse to the College Christian 
Bands before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. His subject was ‘‘Instrumental- 
ity and Agency.’’ Some of the many 
good things that the Bands as well as all 
others should remember are: ‘‘God might 
convert men without human instrumen- 
tality but he does not. ‘The need of the 
world is men and women, not money. 
There must be something of human life 
mixed in with divine life before anything 
can be done. The point of submission is 
real power.’’ 7 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


A masterly discourse was delivered by 
Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh to the graduat- 
ing class on Sunday evening, June nine- 
teenth, from John 3: 10. It was strong 
in reaching the central truths of success- 
ful: being, and in the fire and fervor of 
real life with which every thought was 
characterized. The key-note of the dis- 
course is contained in the following sen- 
tence which he. made: ‘‘A man knows 
when he has touched red-hot truth.” 
The foundation for the discourse was 
obtained from the circumstances 
of the life of Nicodemus. Nicodemus 
sustained a double relation. He was a 
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self-appointed Jewish leader and teacher, 
and he was also a learner at the feet of 
Jesus. In the first he was false, caused 
by his environment, in the second he was 
true, following his higher and better na- 
ture. Upon this foundation was built a 
structure adorned with priceless gems for 
the outgoing class and for all others pres- 
ent as well. But the gem of the gems 
was presented early in the discourse. 
Nicodemus sought an explanation of the 
miracles Christ did, but instead of an ex- 
planation of the ‘‘miracles that he did in 
Jerusalem, Jesus adds to the sum of them 
_ by giving to Nicodemus the most remark- 
able miracle of all his life—the miracle of 
regeneration, through which — miracle 
alone, and by the power of which alone, 
all other miracles are to be understood. 
The man that knows not the miracle of 
regeneration can never know the miracles 
of Christ any more than you can read his- 
tory before you can read the letters of the 
alphabet.’’ 

The speaker follows this important 
truth with the thought that the one who 
would lead in public must have a secret 
source of strength, a fountain of replen- 
ishing. Seemingly opposed to this truth, 
the thought was presented that a leader 
must not be a quoter, but a thought pro- 
ducer. By being born anew through 
contact of man’s soul with fecundating 
truth, a fountain will be opened with- 
in the soul itself. A new being will be 
brought into life. No one can materially 
benefit the world unless he becomes a 
fountain of new truth. Both man’s part 
and God’s part in making this hero, this 
leader, was presented. ‘There is a place 
for hard work and self-reliance, and there 
is need of resting in, drawing from, and 
depending upon higher sources than self. 
The first is to prepare the vessel to re- 
ceive and use that received from the 
higher sources. 


In closing some good things to remem- 
ber were presented: All are learners; 
masters are taught; Jesus is the great 
teacher; we are shut in by interminable 
mysteries, etc. Finally the body never 
truly lived. ‘T’o live is to live forever, 
and Christ brought the birth of eternal 
life and through that he has made it pos- 
sible for every soul to enter into everlast- 
ing life. It is wise to acknowledge one’s 
limitations; it is wiser to remove them: it 
is wisest to accept Christ as the source of 
one’s life and inspiration and power, as 
one’s Master, as the Great Teacher. 


ALUMNI EXERCISES 


When President R. A. Zentmyer, ’82, 
called the Alumni Association to order at 
two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon of 
commencement week, there seemed to be 
a small number of members present. But 
when a list was made later in the day 
sixty-eight were found to be in attendance. 
The main business of the Association was 
the election of officers, the treasurers’ re- 
ports, and the initiation of the class of 
98. The following are the officers for 
the ensuing year: president, D. C. 
Reber, ’91; 1st vice-president, C. C. Ellis, 
"90; 2nd vice-president, W. L. Shafer, 
"95; recording secretary, Esther EK. Fuller, 
97; corresponding secretary, Viola Work- 
man Myers, ’97; treasurer, Mary N. 
Quinter, ’83; musical director, Wm. Beery, 
°82; executive committee, C. C. Johnson, 
°94, I. Bruce Book, ’96, and Libbie 
Rosenberger, ’97; trustee of the alumni 
endowment fund, M. G. Brumbaugh, ’81. 
The class of ’98 was then introduced and 
addressed by the president of the college. 
The endowment matter was presented 
and a subscription of nine hundred fifty 
dollars was given by the class. Professor 
Wm. Beery, treasurer of the endowment 
fund, reported the fund to be over ten 
thousand dollars. 
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In the evening at seven-fifteen o’clock 
the alumni convened in the library to the 
number of eighty-eight, and marched by 
classes into the chapel. Doctor Gaius M. 
Brumbaugh, M. S., ’79, of Washington, 
D. C., of the first class from the Breth- 
ren’s Normal College led the procession. 
The evening’s program was opened by S. 
S. Blough, ’93, who conducted the de- 
votional exercises. President Zentmyer 
then delivered an address, happy in its 
references to the past and present states 
of affairs and patriotic in its appeal to 
one’s duty as a citizen of the United 
States. A mixed quartet rendered ‘“The 
Harvest Time is Passing By,’’ and Esther 
Evans Fuller, ’97, recited ‘‘Aunt Maria 
at the Eden Musee.’’? William Beery, 
82, rendered in solo, ‘‘One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought,’’ after which Grace 
Quinter Holsopple, ’88, read the alumni 
history which appears in this number of 
the EcHo. Roland L. Howe, ’94, may 
be Cramped with duties in the shipyard, 
yet he found time to write one of his 
brisk, thoughtful orations. He treated 
a live theme, after which a male quartet 
rendered ‘‘Lead Kindly Light.’ 

_ Soon after these exercises the mem- 
bers wended their way toward the elegant 
new dining-room in Oneida Hall, where 
they were given many a pleasant viand 
by the carterer, Geo. W. Fisher. Occa- 
sionally Toastmaster J. Allen Myers, ’87, 
called a cessation of hostilities to the deli- 
cacies. C. C. Ellis, ’90, responded to 
the toast ‘‘Our Absent;’’ H. B. Landis, 
'94, “Juniata in the South;’’ J. A. My- 
ers, °87, “Our Benedicts;’’ Deena <A. 
Mohler, ’95, ‘‘Our Bachelor Maids; F. 
F. Holsopple, ’91, ‘‘The Pennsylvania 
School Teacher;’’ Florence M. Myers, 
’96, “The Influence of Juniata in the 
Home Life;’ M. G. Brumbaugh, ’8r, 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ in which he recited 
many incidents of the early history of 
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Juniata and those connected with the 
founding of the institution. ‘I'wo stanzas 
of “‘Auld Lang Syne’’ were then sung in. 
a soft, meditative melody, and the alumni 
exercises of ninety-eight, pleasant and 
long to be remembered, were closed. 

The committee in charge of the alumni 
banquet and decorations is certainly to be 
congratulated for the tasteful arrange- 
ment of tables and ferns and flowers and 
flags, and for the excellent repast. A 
number of the college boys furnished 
mandolin and guitar music for the ban- 
quet, 

The following list by classes shows the 
meinbers of the different classes in atten- 
dance. An italicized name indicates that 
the member pursued studies in Juniata 
during the last school year: 

'79—Gaius M. Brumbaugh, M. S., M. D. 
*8i—M. G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. 
°82—William Beery, R. A. Zentmyer. 
"°83—Mary N. Quinter. 


—785—May Oller. 


°86—I. Harvey Brumbaugh, A. B. 

°87—-J. Allan Myers. 

’88—Henry R. Gibbel, Grace Holsopple, 
B.S. 


‘90—Charles Calvert Ellis, A. B. 


’9i1—Margaret Coder, Rebecca A. Kauft- 


man, F. F. Holsopple, D. C. 
Reber, A. B. | 
*92—W. C. Hanawalt, Kenton B. Moo- 
Maw, 
'93—Zella Benedict, S. S. Blough, V. 
_R. Snavely. 


'94~——Dora EK. Weaver, F. H. Eberly, /. 
Lloyd Hartman, R.1,. Howe, Car- — 
man C. Johnson, L. M. Keim, BH. 
B. Landis, F. L. Myers. 

’95——Hdith G. Hawn, DeLena A. Mohler, 
Mame B. Smucker, H. B. Fetter- 
hoof, Orra lL. Hartle, D. Murray 
fletrick, Bruce I. Myers, W. L. 
Shafer, Jos. W. Yoder, 

’96—Jennie K. Brumbaugh, Bertha Co- 
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der, Florence Myers, Anna Ken- 
dig, Fannie Shellenberger, J/adbel 
Szavely, 
Book, I. B. Book, J. Ward Eicher, 
H. D. Metzger, &. W. Newcomer, 
H. S. Replogle, Z. B. Rogers, J. 
J. Shaffer, W. FE. Sperow, Ira B. 
Whitehead, Jas. Widdowson. 
’97—-Jennie M. Dome, Esther E. Fuller, 
Besste Rohrer, Lettie Shuss, F. D. 
Anthony, W. AZ. Bosserman, John 
EK. Burget, /esse B. Emmert, H. 
R. Myers, /. 47. Pittenger, M. L. 
Pressel, C. B. Replogle, R. JZ. 
Watson. J. M. Hartzler, F. A. 
Whittaker and Jos. A. Zook at- 
tended Commencement. 


ALUMNI HISTORY 
GRACE QUINTER HOLSOPPLE, ’88 


The chief value of history lies in the 
fact that the knowledge of past achieve- 
ments serves to inspire to future endeavor 
and gives the results of past wisdom for 
present:.and future application. With 
this in view we enter upon a brief review 
of the happy past of our alumni asso- 
ciation and its work. 

The story of a score of years has left its 
impress on the lives and hearts of Juniata’s 
sons and daughters. Many lessons have 
been learned, some of them perchance 
dearly bought for he who would learn in 
the school of experience must not count 
the cost of her instruction. Many plea- 
sures like flowers by the wayside have 
brightened the path through the years. 
That we may gain the value of some of 
these lessons, and gather some of the 
pleasant flowers by the way, we meet to- 
gether to-night. 

Our beloved alumni family has grown 
so large that we can tell of it only as a 
whole rather than as individuals. When 
more than twenty years ago that self-sac- 
rificing, sainted leader, Jacob Martin Zuck 


Maude Sperow, W. L, 
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breathed the breath of life into our Alma 
Mater, and he with other faithful work- 


ers of early Normal days equipped the 


first three children to go forth into the 
battle of life, we doubt not that his far- 
seeing vision beheld the result of this 
score of years of earnest labor on the part 
of faithful instructors. Each year for 
nineteen years a class of young men and 
women has gone forth with well-trained 
minds and upright lives to fight for right 
and make the world better. 

It was in 1885 that our association was 
conceived and organized, when six grad- 
uates and four members of the faculty 
met in room ‘‘52’’ to form an alumni asso- 
ciation of the Brethren’s Normal College, 
now Juniata College. From that small 
beginning our band has grown—the mem- 
bers of which are represented in many 
lines of human action. This organization 
was the product of careful thought and 
definite aim. Its founders fully realized 
that though they had graduated and were 
about to pass from the immediate care of 
the Alma Mater, they still needed her 
helpful influence, and they felt too that 
they could not lightly break a bond that 
had woven itself about their hearts dur- 
ing their student life. 

As individuals our paths widely diverge 
and not as in former years are we privi- 
leged to enjoy a personal acquaintance 
with each other. As children of the 
same educational mother we start out 
from the same school-home, surrounded 
by much the same intellectual and social 
conditions. 


‘We start together yet how far-diverging 


_ Our individual paths of life shall be, 


Each his own scheme intently urging, 
Each working out a separate destiny.’’ 


In our organization three distinct lines 
of action have been planned and success- 
fully pursued. One of these consists in 
our own social and mental culture. The 
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friendships formed in school days are 
strong and lasting, and itis with happy 
anticipation that each favored alumnus 
turns his steps toward Juniata at the 
commencement time. The associations 
of our student life are firmly fixed on 
memory’s page and we fondly gather each 
year at the place we love so well. 
Another work dear to all our hearts and 
of great moment is our endowment fund. 
Many of our number have realized that 
‘Success means sacrifice.’’ Many know 


what difficulties must be overcome in se-. 


curing an education. The sympathy 
born of like experience or of sympathetic 
witnessing of heroic struggle of those not 
favored of fortune or circumstance, but 
who have heroically carved their way 
inch by inch until they reached the mecca 
of their hopes—‘‘graduation day’’—this 
sympathy has quickened the heart of our 
association, and as a body we stand ready 
to welcome to our number with hearty 
congratulations those who  compell 
recognition by their own heroic endeavor. 
To such as have completed their junior 
year and hesitate to enter upon the senior 
year because of the extent of financial 
burden involved, we stand ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand. For this purpose 
an endowment has been created and funds 
raised. Until the present time forty-five 
young men and women have been loaned 
sums of money to enable them to com- 
plete their course. Until this time eigh- 
teen hundred dollars has been loaned and 
reloaned. Our own culture and the help- 
ing hand we extend to our brothers are 
but means to the accomplishment of the 
chief end for which our organization 
stands. We recognize the deep sense of 
obligation under which we are continual- 
ly to our Alma Mater, and it is the spe- 
cial work of each alumnus individually 
chosen and earnestly discharged to extend 
her influence, increase her power, and 
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maintain her credit at home and abroad. 

It would be a source of satisfaction and 
interest to recite the history of each life 
and the individual achievement of our 
members. As time will not permit this 
detail we must content ourselves with a 
brief summary of the avocations and vo- 
cations in which our people may be 
found. Of our number four have chosen 
the profession of law and are keen in 
pursuit of legal practice. On our roll 
may be found seven M. D’s. who are 
faithfully following the varied duties of 
their profession. Medical science has 
made perhaps more substantial progress 
in the past quarter of a century than any 
other, and it is now possible to minister 
more effectually than ever to the ills of 
unfortunate humanity. In its vanguard 
are our representatives found: worthily 
bearing the title that classes them among 
members of one of the most noble pro- 
fessions. 

‘“‘There’s nothing great on earth but 
man and nothing great in man but mind,” 
and to its culture, growth and develop- 
ment seventy-five of our faithful band 
devote their efforts. The mysteries of 
mental growth and action are well worth 
the patient study of a life-time, and from 
the country schools to the universities are 
our fellows found each doing his best in 
his chosen work. ‘Twenty-six of our 
number have been called by the church 
to the ministry. To study and to faith- 
fully teach the will of God is their chief 
purpose. One of these has within the 
last year gone to India to carry the Gos- 
pel’s light into her darkness. To give 
the message of salvation to perishing 
souls is a holy calling, and blessed are the 
faithful ones ! | 

Nor are we lacking in representatives 
in the industrial world where brain and 
brawn work side by side for mutual ad- 
vantage. Merchants, manufacturers, 
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clerks, book-keepers, and farmers are all 
duly represented. Where skillful hands 
and cultured brains are requisite they are 
found discharging their duties with credit 
to themselves and their dima Mater. No 
stiall percentage of our number have 
chosen the quiet walks of life and by 
their devotion to duty exemplify the 
truth that ‘‘the post of honor is the pri- 
vate station.’’ Many of these adorn the 
profession of home-making and home- 
keeping which forms the basis of all so- 
cial and civil progress. 

‘Nor has Cupid ceased his naughty 
pranks. Some of those of early classes 
wio were thought to be invulnerable to 
the power of his dart have within the 
past year chosen the life in which two 
are one. Our missionaries, S. N. McCann 
of ’83 and Elizabeth Gibbel of ’g1, hav- 
ing gone forth with one aim, purpose, and 
spirit, have chosen to become onein tem- 
poral destiny. Laura M. Keeny of ’85 
has taken a new name ‘“‘Bucklin’’ be- 
neath southern skies and orange blos- 
soms. The sage of ’87, our present 
teacher of Physics, whose heart was open 
to all and closed upon none has at last 
closed upon one to the exclusion of others, 
and thus the J. A. M. of ’87 and Viola 
Workman of ’97 have joined their inter- 
ests. W.S. Price, who since his gradua- 
tion in ’84 has kept wiseacres guessing, 
has after fourteen years chosen himself a 
wife. One bright June day in ’97 Flor- 
ence M. Harshbarger of ’96 became Mrs. 
T. T. Myers, and now her smiles grace 
a Philadelphia parsonage. W. C. Hana- 
walt of ’92 appears among us with the 
message that he has found another half. 
C. O. Beery of ’96 came from the South- 
land to find a bride. May the joy bells 
ring for them all through all the years! 

Nineteen Commencements could not 
come and go and leave our alumni circle 
unbroken. Four of our number have 
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been called to the Great Beyond. - The 
past year brought the message of the 
death of Gertrude Neely of the class of 
’91. Those of us who knew and loved 
her found it hard to realize that she who 
was so bright and ambitious must so soon 
give up life with its brightest hopes. Our 
sympathy goes out to friends bereft of 
loved ones. Long will we hold in loving 
memory those who once worked with us 
here. May the roses of the sweet June 


_ time grow beautiful above them and as 


though weeping for our loss shower their 
ripening petals with rich perfume upon 
their resting places! 

Closely interwoven with our alumni 
life are those who through all the years 
of its history have stamped their influence 
as instructors upon the lives of those who 
have carried from Juniata’s halls, the in- 
spiration to higher thought and nobler 
deeds. Among them and on them time 
has wrought and is working its changes. 
Some have come and gone to other fields © 
of labor while as students come and stu- 
dents go some stay on forever. ‘The psy- 
chologist, J. H. Brumbaugh, is still the 
mind-reader, expositor, and telepathist of 
room H, and his genial smile and kindly 
word still welcome new students to Juni- 
ata. Our singer of the early eighties is 
our present musician and still discourses 
sweet strains. What would be Com- 
mencement without Professor Beery and 
his choir? Our poet of pencil and brush 
while having been for a time engaged in 
caring for the homeless has again taken 
up the brush and ripening years but in- 
tensify his love for his art. From his 
class-room are carried not only pleasant 
memory pictures but many a canvas 
holds a picture of some happy scene of 
Juniata life to brighten a home nook in 
other years. While ‘‘52’’ is no longer 
large enough, nor modern enough, our 
worthy knight of quantity and extension, 
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Professor Saylor still treats on lines, sur- 
faces, solids, spheres, and all sorts of 
mathematical forms and problems. But 
though a master of Mathematics he has 
not as yet solved life’s most intricate 
_ equation—that of our beloved Holmes’ 
ideal of the highest form ot human happi- 
ness—‘‘four feet on a fender! ”’ 
is not as it should be,’’ and we hope that 
this problem may yet have a happy solu- 
tion and another home be added to the 
circle on College Hill. Saving eye-glass- 
es Professor Swigart is growing old by the 
almanac alone. Who of us is not thank- 
ful to remember his earnest, practical 
admonitions to true Christian living? 
May this chapel’s sacred desk long be 
blessed with his ministry! 

The foundation of Juniata is deeply laid 
not only in brick and stone but in imper- 
ishable human character. Her influence 
is widening and strengthening with each 
passing year. Her alumni have been 
weighed in the balance of stern reality. 


They have gone forth to be tried—the © 


school of experience and each year but 
serve to reveal the sturdiness of their 
character and the justice of their claim. 
Their achievements teach us the lessons 
of courage, patience, and hope. At this 
time may we again renew the pledge of 
fidelity to our Alma Mater! May she re- 
joice in perennial vigor and ever-increas- 
ing influence! May we as her children 
be loyal, devoted, and true, bringing each 
year our tribute of love and esteem! 


May her confidence in us ever meet its 


full expectation, and may future years 
multiply the triumphs of the past! 


CLASS-DAY 


One of the most interesting features of 
commencement week was the exercises of 
Class-day. Thursday morning at nine 
o’clock, the chapel was crowded in every 
aisle and corner, 


‘This ° 


C. A. Studebaker, of | 
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Ohio, president of the class of ’98, called 
the assembly to order. F. F. Holsopple, 
of Parker Ford, conducted the devotional 
exercises, and Nellie Wright, of Hurt- 
ingdon county, read the minutes of the 
previous meeting. The class president 


. then gave the welcome address and sppke 


of Juniata’s sons and daughters “out in 
life looking homeward to-day.’? Anna 
Mae Smith, of Somerset county, then ren- 
dered a vocal solo, ‘“‘I’d Have You 
Dream.’’ ‘This pleasing selection was 
followed by ‘‘Songs of All Nations,’’ an 
oration, by Lolita Borst, of Newville. By 
her clear, bold, patriotic style of delivery 
Miss Borst showed a realization of her 
subject. After treating of our own 
‘America,’ the ‘‘Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ and ‘‘Marching Through Geor- 
gia,’’ the speaker gave the stories and na: 
ture of the national songs of England, 
scotland, Ireland, Germany, and other 
countries. The young lady merited the 
commendations she won from her 
hearers. | : 

F..S. Fahrney, of Waynesboro, read 
the class poem in which he touched upon 
some traits and foibles of his classmates. 
Zelda Hartzell and Bertha Evans then 
rendered a piano duet, after which Julia 
M. Chilcott recited ‘‘Six Love Letters.’’ 
L. J. Lehman, of Geistown, delivered a 
spirited oration, ‘‘Above the Falls.’’ 
Those who know Lorenzo Lehman find 
in him a conscientious, systematic young 
man, a student, a Christian. Such quali- 
ties were shown in his strong-sentenced | 
oration. 7 . 

George H. Wirt, of McVeytown, then 
treated the numerous espisodes of the 
year in a humerous and faithful ‘‘His- 
tory.’ The natal day was October 
fourth, 1897. Black and gold were the 
class colors, and Puta Fac, the motto. 
The class hail from five states: Virginia, 
New Jersey, and Indiana furnish one each; 
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Ohio, two; Pennsylvania, fifteen. After 
a quartet by four boys of the class, ‘‘A 
Scene at Juniata, 1920,’’ was presented, 
with Anna Mae Smith as president of the 
~ college. The following membersoftheclass 
were in the faculty: Nellie G. Wright, 
professor of Ancient and Modern History; 
Ellis G. Eyer, Mathematics; Porter J. 
Briggs, Domestic Economy; William I. 
Strayer, Ancient Languages; Jacob H. 
Brillhart, Modern Languages; Joseph J. 
Bowser, Natural Science; Frank R. Wid- 
dowson, Bible Studies. After two ‘‘fac- 
ulty meetings,’’ in which various topics 
were discussed, Matthew T.. Moomaw 
read ‘‘Reveries of Another Bachelor,’’ in 
which he divined the future. The pro- 
duction, even though a ‘‘dream,’’ showed 
ability by the manner of delivery, the 
style of composition,: and the discreet 
choice of words. Class-day exercises 
closed with a tender, touching rendition 
of the class song written by Ellis G. 
Eyer, of Tyrone. 
a COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

On the evening of June 23rd, at 7:30 
o’clock, the chapel, which on such occa- 
sions seems to diminish provokingly, was 
literally filled to overflowing; and at the 
call of Vice-president I. Harvey Brum- 
baugh the large audience came to order, 
while Professor Beery’s choir, in a most 
reverential manner rendered the opening 
hymn of praise. 
by some magical power, to transfer itself 
into the tip of his baton, and one cannot 
but feel exalted after hearing these sing- 
ers. The third chapter of first John was 
then read by Elder Daniel Vaniman, 
McPherson, Kansas, after which he i 
_ voked the guidance of the Holy Spirit fo 
all assembled: especially did h@ pray ft 
the class then about to close the work of 
ne courses, asking God that they mi 

relate themselves to Him that 


may use them. 






Professor’s choir seems, | 
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Milton Bruce Wright, of Cassville, 
Pennsylvania, then introduced the gradu- 
ating addresses in an oration entitled 
‘“The Uncrowned King.’’ He conceived 
mankind to be divided into those who lead 
and those who follow, and with historic 
sweep reviewed the story of Israel until 
the time of Christ, The Uncrowned. 
Him the orator thengerowned most elo- 
quently, declaring Him to be the real 
hero. Though monumental marble may 
mark their names upon historic plains, 
the hidden lives of glory are the lives ot 
real kings. The pure, unselfish life is the 
only life worth living, and those who 
bind the wounds of the world shall head 
the rolls of honor. | 

The life of ‘‘Clara Barton’’ was then 
beautifully portrayed by Bertha Evans, of 
Huntingdon. The story of the Red 
Cross Society, the work of Miss Barton 
during our Civil War, her labors in Ger- 
many, and her helpfulness during the 
siege of Paris were all referred to; and we 
were reminded that when the throbbing 
agony came from Cuba then was Clara 
Barton sent to the Pearl of the Antilles on 
a noble mission of mercy. After the 
wreck of the Maine she sent a beautiful 
despatch saying, ‘‘I am with the wound- 
ed.’’ She, like the Master, went about 
doing good. In the midst of the carnage 
ar she provided an oasis of peace. 
ration was quite timely and was de- 
d in a quiet, impressive manner. 
is juncture we were entertained 
yon, Bessie Rohrer, Irvin Van 
id Jesse Emmert in a beautiful 













. ® 
xt came an oration by Joseph 


atcher Haines, on ‘International Ar- 
tration.’ What is propped by cannon 
d bayonet topples over at last. The 
ions of the world are uniting their 
es and demanding that their differ- 
es shall be settled by justice and not 
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by force. We often forget the arts of 
peace in the times of the drum-beat and 
the fife. Rome and Greece may have 
built their fame upon military distinction, 
but America stands pre-eminently for the 
cause of peace. Intelligent people de- 
mand settlement of differences by peace- 
able means. ‘Three prominent benefits of 
arbitration cited were: prevention of fi- 
nancial uneasiness, uselessness of large 
arniies and navies, and friendship of na- 
tions. Let us listen for the music of this 
far-off bliss. The oration was strong, ar- 
gumentative, and well-delivered. 

Zelda Hartzell now came to the 
front with a somewhat mystical subject, 
but before she had gone far into her 
theme we all saw that, like Ponce de 
Leon, it is possible that some of us are 
‘In Quest of a Shadow,’’ and our dreams 
of gold resolve themselves into vanishing 
illusions; or like Sir Launfal we travel 
far in search of something to do or to be 
when close by our own door-step there 
lies the opportunity of our lives. Many 
beautiful lessons for life were dropped 
like gold-dust by the speaker. Her 
enunciation was clear, accompanied by 
a forceful delivery. 

The program was enlivened at this 
point by a rich volume of song from the 
choir. 

‘The Clodhopper’’ next received at- 
tention at the hands of Joseph A. Cr . 
of Ohio. This unique name really § 
for the agricultural industry _of 
United States, and it was with tru 
can vivacity that the speaker 
the scenes of farm life and enlarge 
the present, past, and future possibi 
of the oldest of human occupations. 
a process of evolution the farmer has be- 
_ come the most independent man on earth. 

The tiller of the soil has brought about 
‘tthe results of this great nation. In a 
somewhat humorous style the speaker 
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drew a picture of farm life in the morning, 

and then, in an enthusiastic peroration, 

i serve to young American farmer boys 
‘‘stay by the old place.”’ 

“A quartet, “‘Crown Him with Many 
Crowns’’ followed, after which Charles C. 
Ellis, our Classical graduate of ’98, pre- 
sented in his characteristically forceful 
style ‘“The Need of an Ethical Ideal.’’ 
Charles is so well known among Juniat- 
ians and his reputation as a speaker is so 
decidedly marked that we feel if not una- 
ble at least unworthy to remark exten- 
sively upon this final effort of his most 
successful school career. He was true to 
himself even in this proud hour of his 
life, and we-all rejoice with him in his 
hard-earned and well-deserved triumph. . 

The conferring of degrees by Doctor M. 
G. Brumbaugh was preceded, as usual, 


‘by an address to the class, full of inspira- 


tion dnd wholesome advice. His theme 
was based upon Tennyson’s ‘‘Holy Grail” 

from the Idyls of the King, and the strik- 

ing truths which he drew were simply 
beautiful, and really sublime. Besides 
the degrees of Bachelor in English to 
twenty young people and Bachelor in 

Arts to one, the President named S. S. 

Blough, ’93, Harry Metzger, ’96, and 
William Book, ’96, as Masters in English, 

aid Doctor Gaius M. Brumbaugh, of 
Washington, D. C., as Master in Science. 

The exercises elsed witha erang chorus, 

"Haste, Happy Day.’’ 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Anna Laughlin and Emma Nyce, Jun- 
rs of ’97, will return to join the Seniors 
@ Doctor Brumbaugh preached the dedi- 
catory sermon of the new Brethren 
Church at Hagerstown, Maryland, on the 
seventeenth instant 


: i . A large number c 
Juniatians were in attendance. @ 
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J. E. Keeny, ’82, is engaged as teacher 


in the Chatauqua Summer School at - 


Ruston, Louisiana. 


Lizzie Knepper, a student of ’82-’84, 
now residing in Waynesboro, 1s still inter- 
ested in Juniata and sends good wishes 
and greetings to the work. 


At the close of Summer School Profes- 
sor Emmert and family expect to go to 
Maryland to visit and work for Juniata, 
He will work in parts of Virginia also. 


Mrs. Grace Holsopple, B. S., ’91, with 
her little daughters, Frances and Naomi, 
has heen visiting her mother and sister, 
Mrs. and Mary Quinter, since the middle 
of June. 


J. A. Myers, ’92, is canvassing Con-: 


necticut, Massachusetts, and the Hudson 
River valley, in the interest of D 
Meade, and Company, publishers of 
International Encyclopeedia. 


Doctor Brumbaugh’s address before 
the State Teachers’ Association on ‘‘An 
Educational Struggle in Colonial Penn- 
sylvania’’ will be issued in pamphlet form 
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and may be had by addressing the editor 
of the EcHo. 


ae : & 
*President Brumbaugh will spend three 

weeks of August in Ohio, doing institute 

work at Blanchester, Mt. Vernon, and ~ 


| Newark. Following this he lectures one 


week at Pittsburg, and one at Wilkes- 
barre. 


_ A. P. Silverthorn, ’85, has been re- 
elected principal of the Ridley Park 
(Pennsylvania) schools. Mr. and Mrs. 
Silverthorn are spending the vacation 
with the latter’s parents, Doctor and Mrs, 
A. B. Brumbaugh. 


Professor S. B. Heckman, who taught 
in Juniata in 96 and ’97, and who has 
just completed a year’s-graduate work in 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected to teach German in Cheltenham 


Academy near Philadelphia. 


About the middle of August the Jun- 
iata students from Ohio will hold their 
annual reunion at the home of Charles O. 
Beery, °96, near Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Doctor Brumbaugh and Professor Ellis 
will be present from the faculty. 


Vice-president I. Harvey Brumbaugh 
attended the meeting of the National 
Educational Association in Washington, 
and afterward spent: a week visiting 
friends in Virginia. He intends to spend 
the remainder of his vacation at home. 


Professor Swigart and family spent the 


week following Commencement at Philips- 


burg, visiting and resting. ‘They will 
visit the Professor’s old home in Mifflin 
county in August, and the interests of 
Juniata will be looked after there and in 
Juniata county. 


May Oller, ’85, will sail on August 
thirteenth with Elder D. L,. Miller and 
wife for Europe and Asia. May will do 
mission work for the church she loves and 
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expects to be absent about eighteen. 


months. ‘The Ecuo wishes her don voy- 
age and God-speed in her noble work, 


Professor McKenzie is spending his va- 
cation in recreation and study at the 
home of an aunt in Montrose, Pennsyl- 


vania. He writes, ‘‘If it were possible, I | 


ought to grow fat.’’ Just after Com- 
mencement the Professor spent a week 
in finishing the cataloguing of a fine 
private library of a Philadelphian. 


G. W. Brumbaugh, ’87, attended the 
National Educational Association’s con- 
vention at Washington, and is now at- 
tending the Summer School at Juniata. 
Mr. Brumbaugh has been re-elected to 
the principalship of the seventh district 
schools in Dayton, Ohio, at an advance of 
two hundred dollars in salary. 


Mr. Keeny, our steward, ‘‘Grandma,’’ 
and Miss Emma expect to spend part of 


the month of August at their old home in 


Cumberland county. The strain and 


worry of house-cleaning and Summer 


School have told on Mr. Keeny’s health. 
It is hoped that a few weeks’ rest may find 
him restored for next year’s stewardship. 


The four large buildings upon the col- 
lege campus require a strong force of 
workers for the cleaning after the year’s 
school. The two weeks between Com- 
mencement and the opening of the Penn- 
sylvania Summer School were occupied 
in renovating the buildings. August is 
really the only month of vacation at 
Juniata. 


After spending a few days around 
Juniata, a few more visiting in Bedford 
county, and still four more attending the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
at Bellefonte, where he assisted President 
Brumbaugh, Professor C. C. Ellis wend- 


ed his way Baltimoreward where a cor- 


dial welcome awaited his arrival. During 
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the summer Professor Ellis will make a 
trip through Maryland and Ohio in the 
interest of Juniata. 


The policy of Juniata College has been 
to strengthen its work by securing able 
instructors in all its departments, and we 
are glad to announce that Prof. O. Perry 
Hoover, of Dayton, Ohio, has been se- 
cured as instructor in Greek and Latin 
for the coming year. Many old students 
will remember Prof. Hoover as a ‘‘Nor- 
mal’’ student here; and since those days 
he has continued his studies, so that he 
is now thoroughly prepared for the posi- 
tion to which he has been elected. In 
1894 he was graduated in the Classical 
Course of De Pauw University, and re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. pro merito in 
95. He spent some time also in study 
at_ the University of Halle, Germany. 
©: his brother he conducted the Gem 
City Classical School in Dayton, Ohio, 
until called to De Pauw University to be 
instructor in Greek. His work there 
was quite successful, and Prof. Hoover 
will be welcomed to Juniata both as an old 
friend and as an able teacher. 
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During the last school year four of our 
boys were devising some plan for spend- 
ing the summer. They decided that 
work among the churches of the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania along the lines of 
Sunday schools, prayer-meetings for old 
-and young, and general church enthu- 
siasm in missionary and practical home 
working, briefly, earnest work for the 
Master and inspiration to others, these 
they thought to be the most profitable 
things to do during vacation. To their 
credit be it said that they sacrificed finan- 
cial enterprises for the work which they 
are doing without pay except the eternal 
coin of Heaven. I. Bruce Book, ’96, W. 


I, Book, ’96, Jesse B. Emmert, ’97, and 


Irvin Van Dyke compose the quartet who 
are praising God by their inspiring songs 
as well as by their earnest entreaties and 
unselfish work. Mrs. EllaJ. Brumbaugh 
has charge of the finances of the experi- 
ment—for such it is—and any contribu- 
tions to the cause will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


From the annual catalogue of Juniata 
which has just been issued there is patent 
a growth of the college in equipment, 
faculty, library, buildings, courses ot 
study, and number of students. ‘The en- 
rollment of students for the year, exclu- 
sive of Bible Session, was three hundred 
twenty-two. Seven states were represent- 
ed, Pennsylvania furnishing two hundred 
seventy-nine, Ohio and Maryland each 
fifteen, Virginia five, New Jersey three, 
West Virginia three, Indiana one. Ger- 
many was represented by Richard Arno 
Dassdorf. Thirty students pursued 
classical and Bible work and twenty were 
graduated from the Normal English 
Course. The Course in Arts has been 
changed somewhat.to conform more 
closely to the current college curriculum, 
and elective courses are offered in the 
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junior and senior years. In the biblical 
department are offered two courses, the 
Kclectic English and the Divinity. The 
latter requires three years’ work, and, with 
one and one-half years’ Hebrew study, 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Sacred 
Literature. The Musical Courses are full 
and offer advantages over former years. 
The presswork on the catalogue was exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. Lee Rupert who prints 
the Ecuo also. The excellent mechani- 
cal work on the catalogue places it 
among the neatest work which has come 
into our hands. A fine picture of Oneida 
Hall is inserted. Copies of the catalogue 
are sent to many, and any number need- 
ed may be procured upon application to 
the vice-president. It is hoped that the 
recipients of these catalogues will exert 

themselves actively for their dima Mater 
and beloved school-home, and that each 
one will come to Juniata or will be instru- 
mental in inspiring some worthy young 
person to pursue a course of study in the 
college. | 


GONE BEFORE 
LIZZIE D. ROSENBERGER 


For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart, 
He put our lives so far apart 
We canuot hear each other speak. 
— Tennyson. 

In the volume of by-gone days there is 
one page that especially claims our atten- 
tion. It bears a date, that of February 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight; and a name, that of Gertrude 
Neely of the class of ninety-one. 

The date will be remembered by us 
who love her, for on that day after many 
months of pain, ‘‘God’s finger touched 
her, and she slept.’’ For so ‘‘He giveth 
his beloved sleep,’’ and we know that 
for her was verified the promise, ‘Joy 
cometh in the morning.’’ 

For over a year she was battling with 
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that dread disease consumption. Once, 
after lying for days on her bed of suffer- 
ing, she said, ‘‘Mother, you remember 
how you used to hold me in your arms, 
when I was a little child; Jesus will take 
me to himself, just like that.’ 
“‘What matter though the days be long with pain; 
And nights without the light of moon or star; 


Since we can see across Life’s troubled main 
Our Father’s lighted threshold from afar.”’ 


At another time she said, ‘‘I want 
you to miss me when I am gone, but do 
not close the house, and have everything 
gloomy.’’ She died at her home in 
Washington. She had requested them to 
bury her at Shade Gap, beside Grand- 
mother. There the friends of her child- 
hood gathered about her for the last time. 
As she lay in her casket, made beautiful 
by the many floral offerings of those who 
loved her, there was a look upon her face 
that told of peace—joy—Heaven. And 
so at last amid the gloom and shadow of 
a wintry day, her weary body was laid to 
rest. 

As I re-read her letters in which the 
experiences of her daily life are sketched 
with much beauty and truthfulness, vis- 
ions of the past come and go. I see her 
as she was at Juniata College, where 
those who knew her best loved her most. 
Study was pleasure and she then looked 
forward with eager anticipation to a 
course at Vassar, but her failing health 


rendered this impossible. She interpreted 


music with a depth of feeling and ex- 
pression that will always linger in our 
memory. She was an artist, clever with 
her pencil. One of her paintings is before 
me as I write—a stormy sea with a ship 
riding at anchor. Gertrude has ‘‘crossed 
the bar,’’ soon we shall follow. It will 
ever be an inspiration to recall apprecia- 
tively, her beautiful traits of character, 
sterling virtues, and helpful services; she 
was one of the “‘pure in heart’’ and they 
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shall see God. The class of ninety-one 
nutbers one less, and we who knew her 
best carry deep heart inscriptions of her 
that time will ne’er efface. 


At its recent annual business meeting, 
held June 22, 1898, the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Juniata College adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions of condolence: _ 

WHEREAS, the Angel of Death has 
visited us and removed from the scenes 
of earth to her reward, Gertrude A. 
Neely, a member of our Association, who 
was near and dear to all who knew her; 
and, while we bow in submission to the 
will of Him who doeth all ‘things well, 
we feel that the Alumni Association has 
lost a devoted friend and helper, and the 
class of ’91, one of its most worthy mem- 
bers: 

Resolved, That we cherish the memory 
of our deceased sister and endeavor to 
imitate the examples of earnestness, faith- 
fulness, and sincerity that her life af. 
forded. | 

Kesolved, That we tender our heartfelt 
sympathy to the bereaved family and 
commend them for consolation to our 
God who is able to sustain them even in 
this dark hour. 

Resolved, That these resolutions, with 
a sketch of her life, be published in the 
JUNIATA EcHo, and a copy be sent to 
the sorrowing family. 

The Class of Ninety-one. 


RELIGIOUS 


The ideal school is the institution in 
which the entire being is developed, in 
which the mind and soul are made to bud 
and blossom together. This we claim 
Juniata does. This institution is founded 
on the principle of a personal God. It 
recognizes that all truth forms a unit, 
that every branch of knowledge has some 
connection with every other, that back of 
every branch there is a core to whic hall 
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adhere, and in which ali center; and last- 
ly, that this core, which some call the 
great first cause, some the great un- 
knowable, the cause of all causes, we rec- 
ognize and worship as God the Father. 
Thus we find intimations of God in ev- 
ery class room. We look upon every 
branch which we teach as fragments of 
his thought. Every teacher throughout 
the institution is a living epistle of relig- 
ious truth, who unconsciously weaves 
the thought of a personal God in with 
his other information, as well as gives 
precepts and examples of wholesome 
morals. But this is not all. The period 
of intellectual feasting is set in a frame of 
gold, studded with diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies, in way of sermons, prayer-meet- 
ings, Christian bands, and personal influ- 
ences. The whole week is encircled with 
religious influences. Especially rich have 
been the soul feastings of the closing 
weeks of the session, which were filled 


with the class prayer-meetings, the ser-- 


mon to the bands, the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, and other excellent services, notes 
and extracts of some of which appear in 
this issue of the Ecuo. | 


BIBLICAL STUDY AT JUNIATA COLLEGE 
DURING LAST SCHOOL YEAR 


AMOS H. HAINES 


During the last school year at Juniata 
College, special attention was given to 
biblical study. In the Bible department 
of the school, the following subjects were 
taught; viz., Hebrew, New Testament 
Greek, Church History, Bible History, 
Exegesis, Homiletics, Life of Christ, 
Miracles, History of the Bible, and 
Prophecy. 

Two classes were sustained in Hebrew. 
As the classes were somewhat late in or- 
ganizing, the amount of work done was 
not so great as it would haye been if a 
whole school year could have been de- 
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voted to the subject. One class complet- 
ed Hebrew Elements. This includes the 
completion of two books edited by Doctor 
Harper, president of Chicago University. 
The one book is entitled ‘Introductory 
Hebrew Method and Manual,’’ the other, 
‘Elements of Hebrew.’’ In the study of 
the two books, all the main principles of 
the language are considered and discuss-’ 
ed, special attention being given to the 
verb. The firsteight chapters of Genesis 
also are read in the original Hebrew. 
After the student has mastered these two 
books, the study of Hebrew is a pleasure 
as well as a great benefit. In order to 
continue his study the student will need 
a Hebrew Bible, a good lexicon, and 


‘‘Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar;’’ also 


‘Hebrew Word Manual’’ by Craig. 


The work in New Testament Greek 
was pursued similar to that in Hebrew. 
That is to say, the methods employed . 
were similar. The class began by using 
‘Introductory New ‘Testament Greek 
Method’’ by Harper and Weidner. In 
this book all the more important elements 
of the Greek language are considered and 
quite elaborately treated. The grammar 
of the language is constantly kept before 
the mind of the student. In the study ot 
this book the entire Gospel of John is read 
in the original Greek. When this work 
was completed the class took up the study 
of Matthew’s Gospel. The text used was 
‘Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges,’’ edited by Professor Carr of 
Oxford. In the study of Matthew 
especial attention was given to the exe- 
gesis of the original text. The book of 
Matthew was followed by a study of the 
book of Galatians. ‘The Westcott and 
Hort text was used. Here special atten- 
tion was given to Pauline Theology, and 
the meaning of New Testament Greek 
words as brought out in ‘“Thayer’s Greek- 
English Lexion of the New Testament.’’ 
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Thus the Gospel of John, of Matthew, and 
the Epistle of Galatians were read entire. 

The course in Church History covers 
one whole year’s work. ‘This course was 
given entire last year. ‘The first half of 
the year was spent in considering the first 
hundred years of the history of the Christ- 
ian Church, known as the Apostolic Age. 
As a guide to the study the first volume 
of Schaff’s Church History was used. 
The last half of the year was spent on the 
remaining portion of the church’s his- 
tory, down to the present time, using 
Fisher’s Church History asatext. This 
work was conducted in a manner most 
suitable to stimulate original research on 


the part of the student. Students were 


requested to make frequent use of the 
college library, and, from time to time, 
papers were prepared and read by mem- 
bers of the class on some important sub- 
ject pertaining to the work. ‘These 
papers were listened to with interest by 
friends and members of the school. 

The subject of Bible History was con- 
sidered on a somewhat broad and liberal 
basis, using Blakie’s ‘‘Manual’’ as a text. 
Frequent references were made to Mc- 
Curdy, Driver, Kittel, and Cornil. Talks 
were given by the instructor from time to 
time on the modern method of biblical 
study, and on what, for convenience, was 
called the proper point of view or method 
of approach. Here the student was left 
to work out his own problems. It was 
the work of the instructor to present the 
subject, to show the merits of the so-call- 
ed traditional view, also of the more 
modern view, and then leave the student 
to use his own judgment and power of 
analysis in determining which view is the 
more reasonable. 

The study of Exegesis from the Eng- 
lish text, was confined to the Gospel of 
John. The object was first, to find, if 
possible, the exact meaning of a verse or 
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passage, then to study it in its connection 
and to make its teaching most beneficial 
and practical to the individual, whether 
minister or layman. ‘The student was 
asked to think and to analyze for himself, 

Homiletical study was designed espe- 
cially for ministers. It consisted of ser-_ 
mon plans and outlines, the delivery of 
the same, with suggestions and criticisms 
by members of the class and instructor in 
charge. Along with the work in Exe- 
gesis and Homiletics, attention was given 
to Elocution, more especially however, as 
its principles apply to scripture and 
hymn reading. ; 

The study of the life of Christ was 
taken up by periods. Each period, so 
far as time permitted, was carefully and 
critically studied. It was found that 
Christ used wonderful adaptability in 
making his teaching fit the particular peo- 
ple whom he was addressing and teach- 
ing. The progress of Christ’s teaching 
was especially emphasized. It was found 
that he continually prepared the minds of | 
his disciples for larger and greater truth 
and a deeper insight into spiritual things. 

The subject of Miracles was studied 
and found to be very practical and inter- 
esting. They were studied under thee 
following heads: Nature Miracles, 
Healing Miracles, and Resurrection Mira- 
cles, with the hope that the student might 
be enabled to understand the true purpose 
the Master had in view, and thus be able 
to make an intelligent application of them 
in the teaching of the Word. Also their 
relation to the early church was consid- 
ered. They were then taken up separ- 
ately and what they teach was pointed 
out. The present day use of miracles 
was discussed. 

In studying the History of the Bible, 
such subjects as the origin and growth of 
the Biblical Canon, Chief Manuscripts, 
Versions of the Bible, &c., were looked 
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into. The Sinaitic or Tischendorf manu- 
script probably elicited the greatest inter- 
est. No novel ever presented a more in- 
teresting or exciting plot for a study. 

Prophecy was introduced by a few 
lectures on the subject. The works 
of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah were consid- 
ered and their times and circumstances 
were compared with the times and cir- 
cumstances of our own day. ‘The Old 
Testament was found to be a live book. 
some knowledge of Prophecy was found 
to be fundamental to intelligent Bible 
study. | 

It remains to be said that while Ethics 
and Evidences of Christianity are taught 
in the regular courses of the college, 
these subjects have direct and important 
bearing on biblical study, and as such, 
their practical bearing on Christian char- 
acter and the Christian system was con- 
stantly kept in view. 

Mention should be made in this con- 
nection of the work of Doctor Brutn- 
baugh, Elder I. D. Parker, and Elder T. 
T. Myers during the Special Bible Term. 
Doctor Brumbaugh gave two courses of 
very helpful and instructive lectures, one 
on the Early History of the Brethren 
Church, and the other on the Book of 
Job. Elder I. D. Parker preached a 
course of doctrinal and evangelistic ser- 
inons, and Eider T.. T. Myers conducted 
the Sunday School Institute work. ‘The 
work of these brethren was much appre- 
ciated and added life and inspiration to 
the Bible work of the school. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the work 
of last year. For the coming year it is 
hoped that still more will be done along 
the line of biblical research and study. 
Everything will be done to bring this de- 
partment of the work up to the standard 
which the general intelligence and re- 
quirements seem to demand. ‘Toall min- 
isters and students who desire to enter 
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upon a thorough course in Bible study, a 
three years course of systematic study is 
now offered. It is hoped that next school 
year the classes in these all-important 
subjects will be enlarged by earnest and 


zealous students. 


A word remains to be said to those 
who cannot possibly come into personal. 


_ contact with the work at the college. All 


such are advised to subscribe for the 
college paper, the Junrata Ecuo. In this 
paper which is issued monthly two _ 
courses of Bible study are outlined, one 
on the Old and one on the New Testament 
scriptures. The object of these courses 
of study is by exposition, analysis, and 
systematic outline, to bring before the 
mind of the reader biblical and scriptural 
subjects of fundamental importance to an 
intelligent understanding of the Bible, 
also to furnish references to the most re- 
cent and scholarly literature on the sub- 
jectin hand. ‘hese outlines we think 
will prove helpful to all who are interested 
in modern methods of study. Our motto 
is, ‘“The Bible is a live book for every 
earnest, living soul.’’ May we all earnest- 
ly endeavor to know more of its teach- 
ings! 
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J. H. Swan, ’92, Lorenzo J. Lehman, 
"98, and George H. Wirt, ‘98, will return 
in September to pursue work in the 
Course in Arts. 


T. S. Moherman, of Ashland, Ohio, 
who has been studying in the University 
of Wooster, will come to Juniata at the 
autttmn opening to pursue his biblical 
studies. 


The sad news of the death of one of 
Juniata’s daughters, Nannie Coppock 
Flory, has just reached us. ‘The Ecuo 
extends sympathy to the sorrowing hus- 
band and family. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. ' 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 


was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the Heating Plant, Library Vault, and Oneida 
Hall, which was completed during the past year. A very important part of 
this new structure is the dining room, 4ox75 feet, a large, airy room with. 
open fire place, and whose windows command a view of the town below and 
the surrounding mountains. Above the dining room are two stories of 
ladies’ dormitories of modern equipment. All the buildings are especially 
adapted to the purposes of the institution, affording excellent advantages in 
class rooms, laboratories and library, as well as providing a comfortable 
home for the students. 


FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. ‘The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. The Faculty has been strengthened 
with a view of making every department represent a high standard of 
method and scholarship j in the different lines of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY. ‘The college offers instruction in the following depart- 
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ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Seminary and Classical. 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis-_ 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 


The Fall Term of 15 weeks begius Monday, September 12, 1808. 
For catalogue and other information, address 
Il. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice-president, 
' HUNTINGDON, PA. 





JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY. 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
President of the College, 
Lecturer on Pedagogy. 

1. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Vice President, 

(On leave of absence for graduate study.) 
J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Pedagogy, History. 
WILLIAM J. SWIGART, | 


Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis. 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 
DAVID EMMERT, 
Botany, Drawing, Painting. 
G. W. A. LYON, 
Latin and English. 
J. ALLAN MYERS, 
Natural Sciences. 
AMOS H. HAINES, 
Philosophy, Biblical Languages and History. 
| FAYETTE A, McKENZIE, 
Modern Languages and English Literature 
O. PERRY HOOVER, 
Greek and Latin. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 


WILLIAM BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture. 
_ ‘NELLIE McVEY, 
Instrumental Music. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 
BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 
ELD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 
ELD. J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Life of Christ and Exegesis. 
A. B. RRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 





BAYER & BEAVER, 


Wholesale Grocers, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Paul Dewees, 


HIGH GRADE SANITARY PLUMBING 
Hot Water and Steam Warming. 


Cor. 6th and Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 








JOHN LEISTER. ADAM LEISTER. 


JOHN LEISTER & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


- Boots and Shoes, 


421 Penn St., : 
HUNTINGDON. PA. 


PHILIP BROWN’'S SONS, 








| Furniture Manufacturers, 


615 Washington Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 





420 PENN ST. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Photographic Supplies For Sale. 


Work Done for Amateurs. 
SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. 





JUNIATA BIBLE LECTURES, 


A series of twelve lectures, ten on the Book 


| of Ruth, one on St. John’s Gospel and one en- 


titled A Purposeful Life, by Martin G. Brum- 


. baugh, A. M., Ph. D., sent postage paid for 


Eighty Cents. 
J.B. BRUMBAUGH, Huntingdon, Pa. 


D. R. HANAWALT, 
Bicycles Built and Repaired. 
Photographic Supplies. 

1215 Oxford Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Dry Goods! | 
Dry Goods!! 


HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 

Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
_ Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 





else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. - 


Also a full line of Mattings and Carpets. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 


PALADIN AR Enns 
We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. | 


WILLIAM REED & SONS, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 











THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
‘Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers in 
Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
_ 912 Sf4 and 51434 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Sireets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


Boots, Shes, Gaiters, Slippers 


RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty, 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. Atl goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 











WwW S, 


npeclalist 1 Lenses for the Eyes 


Examinations Free. 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 








CG. E. Esy. J. E. SPONEYBARGER. 
EBY & SPONEYBARGER, 


DEALERS IN 
Mich Grade bicycles, 
4X4 Penn Street, 
Repairing a Specialty 
ed. 


Tires Vulcantz 


Wheels to Rent. Give us a Call. 





M. L. SUMMERS, 
FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, ETC, 


Corner 5th and Penn Sis., 


Huntingdon, Pa, 


L. B. KLINE, 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


O. LL STEWART, 


One Price 


Clothier and Furnisher, 


Cor, 6th and Washington Street, HUNTINGDON , PA, 
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EDITORIAL 


HERE IS a duty which every college 
must feel and must heed, as it 
grows aud prospers. It is aduty not to 
itself, not to its students, but to the 
community in which itis located. Asa 
social unit it must respond to the spirit of 
altruism which is the guiding principle 
of present day civilization. That institu- 
tion which would profess the responsible 
and noble name of college, and which 
would yet keep all its energies, all its 
beneficent influences within itself, is 
doomed to narrowness, stagnation and 
death. ‘To gain is to give, and to give is 
to gain. ‘To withhold is to lose. 

It is for this reason that last year we 
hailed the venturesome effort of those 
who risked their own pocket-books in 
order to secure a course of lectures for 
the College Chapel. The Juniata College 
Lecture Bureau, it is true, was organized 
primarily to secure for Juniata students 
advantages which could not be attained 
by them in any other way. ‘Those 
advantages, though really gained, are, of 
course, not so plainly perceived by our 
younger people. Though youth has yet 


to learn the power of ideas—not of bare 
facts strung together in a text-book, but 


of ine ideas, vitalized by the intense 
energy of a strong and vigorous thinker— 
it will nevertheless grow on those ideas 
and learn in later years to appreciate and 
to bless the man who brought the germs 
of inspiration. 

But apart from the benefits attained by 
our students, we are pleased to know 
that the Bureau this year continues its 
organization with undiminished zeal. 
We rejoice because its energies are 
directed in such a way that they are not 
and can not be appropriated by Juniata 
alone. Huntingdon, we believe, last year 
gained from the oratorical ability, the 
intellectual acumen, and the philosoph- 
ical morality of such men as Colonel 
Bain, Mr. Emmett, and our own Doctor 
““M. G.’’—gained in breadth of view and 
in elevated ideals of thought and action. 
Huntingdon gained as we gained, and 
when such a thing can be said of a 
conimunity and a college, it means that 
the college has grown into the com- 
munity life—has grown in stature and 
has entered upon a higher stage of its 
existence. That is the reason why we 
congratulate the Bureau on its first 
successful year and wish it all success in 
the year to come. 
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HE ADDITION of a new teacher to 

Juniata’s faculty has always been re- 
garded by the trustees as a matter of 
grave importance, and has often been 
the subject of much careful deliber- 
ation. It has always been their pur- 
pose to secure the very best ability that 
was available, and so have often encour- 
aged prospective teachers to extend their 
preparation and broaden their experience, 
deferring employment accordingly, or giv- 
ing them leave of absence to complete a 
course or add another in preparation. All 
who are concerned about the success of 
the college, and who are interested in its 
work and its future, will join us in our 
anxiety to keep the teaching force abreast 
of the need. 

The need in the Bible work was appar- 
ent, and Professor A. H. Haines was 
called during the last year to fill that 
place, and now all know him as an effi- 
cient worker in the school; and those who 
read the EcHo have become, or should 
have become interested in his notes on 
Bible study, which, in connection with 
others prepared by Elder J. B. Brum- 
- baugh constitute a valuable feature of the 
monthly issues. These Old and New Tes- 
tament scripture study outlines, alone 
should commend the EcHo to thousands 
of readers, and give it a prominence and 
value that wouid attract sufficient patron- 
age to enable the publishers to enlarge it 
and so greatly extend its influence. 

For the present year the need of addi- 
tional help in the faculty was recognized 
and Professor Oliver Perry Hoover was 
called and has become, with his wife, en- 
grafted into Juniata’s college life. He is 
not an entire stranger here, as he was one 
of the early students in the infancy of 
the school. He now returns with lauda- 
ble zeal in the work and a preparation 
that, it is hoped, will insure success in his 
work. He isa graduate of De Pauw Uni- 
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versity, and took post-graduate work in 
the same institution to secure, upon ex- 
amination, the Master of Artsdegree. He 
then went to Germany and studied Phi- 
losophy at Leipsic University, and to this 
added an experience of four years’ teach- 
ing in language work. That Professor 
Hoover may succeed and establish him- 
selfasan integral part of this growing 
college is the wish of all his friends, and 
the hope of the trustees. 

That nothing may fail for want of fore- 
thought and foresight the trustees are 
ever encouraging the different members of 
the faculty to add, as opportunity may 
come, to their store of knowledge, and 
build that they may build higher, broader, 
firmer. It is for this purpose that our 
vice president, Professor I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh, is absent at Harvard Univer- 
sity for the year. It isnot ambition, but 
high, genuine devotion to the cause for 
which we here labor that induced him to 
sever ties so congenial, and take up a bur- 
den so weighty. Not that he may reap 
a richer harvest, but that he may be en- 
abled to sow more bounteously that you 
may reap the more abundantly; and who 
can estimate the blessing that may be be- 
stowed in the years to come by this addi- 
tional equipment. 


HE FALL TERM of the school year 

1898-9 of Juniata College opened with 
greater promise of a successful year than 
any that has gone; and, yet, each year 
has chronicled a growing success from 
the beginning which we hope may con- 
tinue. A greater number of students 
is not the ground of this hope, but 
better equipments, broader facilities, and 
the same Divine benediction that has fos- 
tered the work, and kept it, leading on 
from the three to hundreds, from a 
‘‘hired house’ to a broad campus encir- 
cled by great buildings for their accom- 
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modation. ‘T‘hose who trust in God need 
not fear, for He careth for His own. 

The limit of growth stops only where 
the limit of facilities stop. Tto enable 
double or triple the number of students 


to goin and out at Juniata will require. 


the liberal aid of all whose minds have 
been brought to recognize the good work 
that has been done here, that is now being 
done, and that is possible to do in the fu- 
ture. More ground is needed upon which 
more and greater buildings need to be 
erected that the work may not cease to 
grow. 

We have those among us, in the church, 
who are enthusiastic missionaries in the 
sense of giving and aiding. Hasit ever 
occurred to them what a great missionary 
field, for the church, such a school as Ju- 
niata College really is? Here the work- 
ers, the messengers are equipped for the 
work, and directly under the care of the 
church. Dollars spent in aid of this work 
become thousands by the time they reach 
the foreign or even domestic field. This 
feature of missionary work ought to com- 
mend itself to all friends of the cause. 


THE NEED OF AN ETHICAL IDEAL 


Graduation Oration 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, A. B., 98 


‘The tapestry that hangs in the halls 
of the princes of the Old World is a very 
elaborate and beautiful fabric. In the 
manufactory it is woven by hand and 
thread by thread. ‘The weaver sits on 
the wrong side of the web as he works, 
seeing nothing but a ragged surface and 
an unineaning tangle of loose and various- 
ly-colored threads. High above him on 
the wall hangs the beautiful picture of 
some great master, which he is set to 
copy. As his eye passes from his model 
to his work he keeps drawing in the 
rough threads and trying to imagine how 
it looks on. the other side; but day by 
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day he sees nothing but the same un- 
meaning thicket of ravelled ends and con- 
fused colors. 

‘When his long toil of days, and weeks, 
and months is done, he goes around to 
the other side to see the result, and be- 
holds an even surface and a finely-shaded 
picture—a clear and beautiful copy of the 
work of the great master that hung as 
an ideal above him.’’ 

Truer than the classic conception of the 
Fates weaving the thread of human life, 
is the imagery which would represent 
each of us, like this weaver at his task, 
amidst the busy humdrum of life, weaving 
into a fabric of peerless beauty and price- 
less worth, the tangled threads which na- 
ture and circumstance have placed with- 
in our hands. Above the head of each 
one hangs the picture he has chosen to 
copy; and deftly the fingers are flying, 
weaving these threads of life. And if, 
when the long day of toil is ended, and 
we go around to the other side, we shall 
find that we have ‘‘wrought better than 
we knew,’’ ‘twill be but the ‘face to 
face’ revelation of the power of life’s 
ideal. 

Hvery life has an ideal, and the devel- 


opment of every life is conditioned by its 


ideal. The most adandoned criminal has 
had his ideal, and it has been his curse; 
and no one walks a king among men but 
has been sunning his life in the radiance 
of a blessed ideal. And life is ever noble 
or ignoble, manly or unmanly, heroic or 
cowardly, according as the ideal has an 
ethical or a non-ethical content; accord- 
ing as it is moral or immoral. 

Centering our thought upon the true 
or ethical ideal, we notice that it is not 
a constant quantity. The unfettered 
thought of youth is not more changing 
than is man’s ideal. It dawns on one at 
first like the vague impression which 
comes to us when told of the angel slum- 
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bering in the block of marble; but the old 
sculptor Time chisels away year after 
year, and every day is a new revelation 
as we see more and more of the image 
working itself out under the skillful hand 
of the Master. 

And what a beneficent thing it is that 
this ideal is not defined from the first; 
that it does broaden with life and widen 
with experience; so that one is never limi- 
ted, but always led by his ideal. 

No man can ever perceive the same 
ideal twice since he can never stand twice 
at the same point in his life’s experience; 
just as it is impossible for two persons to 
see the same rainbow, because of their 


inability to occupy the same point of view 


at a given time. | 

But there is one unchangeable quality 
about the the ethical ideal, namely, its 
direction. Its content may be uncertain; 
but in all its will-o’-the-wisp wander- 
ings, its direction is forward, not back- 
ward, up and not down. It ‘“‘lures to 
brighter worlds and leads the way.’’ 

From what has been said it must be 
evident that it is impossible for any human 
being ever to reach the height of the eth- 
ical ideal, and with ‘‘Kureka’’ upon his 
lips, shout his triumph to the millions of 
his comrades toiling up the steep behind 
him. Just so certain as there is this ideal 
floating before every life, just so certain 
is it that life must fall short of it. There- 


fore, to measure life by this standard is 


to put the brand of imperfection upon the 
best, and to stamp the most heroic with 
the die of failure. ‘“I‘he law of the ideal 
is inexorable.’’ 3 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
life can be noble and achievement splen- 
did, only as we ‘‘forget the things that 
are behind and press toward this mark of 
our high calling.’’ 
‘““While a better is in sight we can rest in 
no good, and to refuse to move onward is 


Well has it been said: - 
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to be a traitor to the highest.’’ In our 
human imperfection, universally acknow- 
ledged, Lowell says truly that ‘‘not fail- 
ure, but low aim is crime;’’ and he who 
is content to rest at ease because he can 
never win to himself all of what his ideal 
may hold, will never enjoy the repose of 
‘‘the heights,’’ nor slumber at last ’neath 
the blessed benediction breathed soft as 
evening zephyr from lips divine o’er the 
life of the lowly peasant woman of the 
Hast—‘‘She hath done what she could.” 

Not alone in the individual life, but in - 
the larger life of the community and of 
the nation is there need of a loftier, a truer 
ideal. Eagerly have we been watching 
as the twilight of the century dies beyond 
the purpling hills, for the hastening her- 
alds of a newer dawn to ride up the 
eastern sky. But only a few weeks ago 
one of our modern thinkers made this 
statement: ‘“‘We are passing through the 
world’s night’’—a statement which, read 
off into ethical terms, simply means that 
the majority of men are living below their 


best and failing to measure their lives 


over against a lofty ideal. The great 
need of our civilization to-day is subjec- 
tive not objective. If we would depopu- 
late the saloon, the gambling den, the 
jail; if we would sanctify, even to unsanc- 
tified ears, the blessed names of mother, 
home, and heaven, we must reach the in- 
ner life of men and teach them to love 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
We cannot purify life in the halls of legis- 
lation. 

If we wish statesmen and not dema- 
gogues to hold the helm of the Ship of 
State, we must appeal, not to the appetite, 
but to the intellect; we must exhalt, not 
passion, but patriotism. The first need 
of the world is not a ‘‘Forward! March!”? 
but an ‘“‘About! Face!’’ Men are living 
below their best because they haven’t set 
the best before them. Only once in all 
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history has humanity’s ideal been clothed 
upon with flesh and blood and embodied 
in the tabernacle of clay. The world may 
worship as its evo a Confucius, a Buddha, 
or a Mohammed; but as its perfect, unap- 
proachable zdeal, it has long since crown- 
ed the lowly Nazarene, the Man of Gali- 
lee—none other like him; none other 
near him. 

One cannot but commend to the man- 
hood of to-day two qualities, too oft for- 
gotten—his heroism and his chivalry. __ 

Test him by the flickering torch-light 
or in the glare of the noon-day sun, he 
is ever the same—calm, fearless, brave. 
In the darkness of Olivet, wrestling 
while his watchers sleep, or in the gloom 
on Calvary, agonizing while the rabble 
jeer, he is ever a hero, forever a mar- 
tyr. | 

In an age when the best philosophic 
thought united in teaching the degrada- 
tion of woman, this chivalrous Knight of 
God ever treated her with respect and 
honored her with a thoughtful, nay, ten- 
der consideration. To him woman owes 
her place as queen of a truer cizilization; 
to him the world owes the substitution 
of the Christian home for the Christless 
harem; to him womanhood owes its dig- 
nity, manhood its glory. ce Homo! 
Behold the Man! Looming against the 
background of the past; the mightiest 
Figure of history—the noblest, truest 
ideal of the ages. Behold, Behold the 
Man! | 

May we not bespeak for the manhood 
of to-morrow this Christian chivalry, all 
too rare to-day ?—The chivalry, not of 
sentiment, but of strength; not of knight- 
hood, but of manhood; the chivalry born, 
not of word’ and form, but in life and 
heart; the chivalry whose smallest act 
betokens no shadow of disrespect to her 
whose loving service and abiding influ- 
ence only the angels of God might tell. 
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And is it too much to hope that the day 
will come, when on this earth there shall 
walk a generation of manly, heroic souls, 
who, invested. with the knighthood of the 
clean, pure, manly life of the Christ, 
shall project into the heaven’s blue this 
true ideal of a perfect life, till the world 
shall lift its head from the groveling dust 
and cry, Ece Homo! Behold the Man! 


A PERFECT DAY 
ADALINE HOHF BEERY 
Out of the south, where puffs of sun-white cloud 
The pale blue hangings of the heaven emboss, 
The warm wind blows the crimson woods 
across, 
And half-forgotten ripples tell aloud 
The gladness of the brooks, which float a crowd 
Of leaves, like autumn navies; on the moss, 
Fit couch for dreaming ease, the grave oaks 
toss 
Their acorns, and the banks in shadow shroud. 
The half blown moon is limned against the west, 
A lingerer to witness this pure day; 
Who knows, when she pursues the stars to rest, 
What sweeter smiles may charm her night 
away? 
This is a day when joy flows to the brim— 
The stately echo of a summer hymn. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


WELCOME ! 

Study, 

Exercise, 

Campus Socials— 

The order of the day. 

Subscribe for the Ecuo. 

Study hour is now ‘“‘six-thirty.’”’ 


I. Bruce Book, ’96, has charge of Penn 
Hall. 


J. M. Hooley, ’95, has entered Juniata 
for the course in arts. 

Cleo Gilbert is attending Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport. 

W.-M. Bosserman, 97, is teaching near 
his home, East Berlin. 
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Hand or send any personal or item of 
interest to the editors. 


Archie T. Kochendarfer was at home 
over Sunday, October ninth. 


J. M. Miller, ’94, is principal of a school 
near his home, Dayton, Ohio. 


A movement is on foot among the col- 
lege boys to establish a literary club. 


Corder Mellott was at his home from 
the seventh until the tenth of October. 


J..Omar Good, ’96, is with the Geiser 
Manufacturing Company at Waynesboro. 


The debating clubs have been reorgan- 
ized and young Websters are in training. 


Shelving for at least four thousand vol- 
umes was placed in the Library in Au- 
gust. 


Alice Beckley, a junior normal of ’98, 
is teaching at Koonsville, Bedford county, 
this year. 


Horace E. Wells came from Montgom- 
ery county and entered the junior col- 
lege work. 


Anna Laughlin returned this year for 
the senior normal work, and brought her 
sister Flora. 


J. W. Yoder, ’95, is pursuing his col- 
lege work in the Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, Illinois. 


Vinnie Shuss is pursuing her senior 
normal work. Her sister Rachel, too, is 
is a student in Juniata. 


Bessie Wine returned to Juniata and is 
pursuing work preparatory to kindergar- 
ten study and teaching. 


Before making your purchases look 
over the advertisements in this issue. 
Patronize Juniata’s patrons. 


Emma Carstensen, ’91, says, ‘“‘I cannot 
afford to do without the Ecuo.’’ She is 
teaching at Geistown this year. 


bered by Juniatians, 
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Mrs. Solomon Brake accompanied her 
son Frank from Chambersburg to Juniata 
and found that Juniata fulfills all that it 
promises. 


Marion Hichelberger was made happy 
on the thirteenth of October by a visit 
from his mother, Mrs. Ella Eichelberger, 
of Barree. 


A rule has been made forbidding a stu- 
dent to visit the station except by per- 


mission from ‘the professor in charge of 


his hail. 


T. S. Moherman entered the Bible de- 
partment of Juniata on October first. He 
brought with him from Ashland, Ohio, 
D. W. Weidler. 


J. F. Bechtel, who is well remem- 
has entered the 
medical department of the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore. 


S. A. Myers, ’95, formerly principal of 
the schools at Alexandria, Louisiana, has 
been elected to the principalship of the 
high school at Minden. 


R. M. Watson, ’97, has entered the 
law. He is reading under Mr. Lovell 
and is continuing a part of his college 
work in private study. 


Ella Rosenberger attended the Ohio re- 
union at Covington and spent a pleasant 
week with relatives and Juniata friends. 
She is at home this year. 


Many old students are back in Juniata 
looking well and in fine condition for 
work. On all sides is heard the expres- 
sion, ‘‘Had a fine summer.”’ 


Mary L. Goss, ’92, makes little noise 
to let her friends know that she is still 
alive. Possibly that results from her — 
being at her home at Sabbath Rest. — 


There was war on ’busrates during va- 
cation. For the nominal price, five cents, 
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one can be conveyed to any place in Hunt- 
ingdon. ‘‘Keep off the trolley track.’’ 


Clyde V. Mierly was a student in Juni- 
ata this year until the third of October on 
which date he entered the School of Den- 
tistry of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Edythe Shenck visited her home in 
Lancaster county the first three days in 
October. She was made happy, too, by 
a brief visit from her father on the elev- 
enth. 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh has been 
elected a member of the University Coun- 
cil of the University of Pennsylvania vice 
Doctor Fullerton, who has gone to Eu- 
rope. 


Base ball and tennis seem to be the only 
athletics in Juniatathis term. A rumor 
of foot ball was in the air, but the Octo- 
ber winds blew it over the hills and far 
away. 

The Sunday School Convention of the 
Brethren Church of the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania was held in the college 
buildings on the eighth and ninth of Sep- 
tember. 


P. H. Beery who pursued the first 
three years of his college work in De- 
Pauw University has entered Juniata to 
complete his work for the bachelor’s de- 
gree next June. Mr. Beery’s family is 
here with him. 


Estella Weisel visited College Hill Oc- 
tober first. Fifty-six children are in her 
charge in the primary department of the 
Defiance schools. Stella Mellott teaches 
the intermediate department in the same 
city. 


Elder ‘‘H. B.’’ was at Hagerstown, 
Indiana, the second week in October 
attending a joint-meeting of the Gen- 
eral Missionary and Tract Committee and 
the Executive Board of the Brethren’s 
Publishing Company. 
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Professor and Mrs. Myers are now pleas- 
antly located in Doctor M. G. Brum- 
baugh’s property, into which they moved 
during August. The professor is build- 
ing a house on his lot next north from 
Hider J. B. Brumbaugh’s. 


Albert M. Klepinger accompanied 
Professor and Mrs. Hoover (his sister) 
from Dayton, Ohio, and is now in the 
commercial department. He is thinking 
strongly of entering the college oo 
ment for the course in arts: 


Hider S. F. Sanger, of Calverton, Vir- 
ginia, led the chapel exercises the first 
week in October and gave a short, help- 
ful talk to the students. Elder Sanger is 
a member of the General Missionary and 
Tract Committee of the Brethren church. 


Mrs. J. M. Coble, mother of Esther 
Coble, of Ashland, Ohio, has come to Ju- 
niata to act as nurse. The Ecuo gladly 
welcomes Mrs. Coble to Juniata, but hopes 


that little sickness may come into col- 


lege and that her work may be light dur- 
ing the year. 


Mrs. Alfred Englar came with her 
daughter Florence and her son Herbert 
to see what sort of place Juniata is. After 
having remaincd a week she found the 
college to be a good place, and she went 
to her home at New Windsor, Maryland, 
with warm feelings toward Juniata. 


The Bible department of the college is 
meeting with a liberal patronage. The 
following classes have been organized: 
two in Hebrew, twoin New Testament 


Greek, Life of Christ, Homiletics, Exe- 


gesis, Bible History and Bibical Litera- 
ture, and History of the Reformation. 


Have you read Professor Sloane’s ‘‘Im- 
pressions’ of Bismarck, in the October 
Century? Are you reading Mr. Smalley’s 
papers on “‘Gladstone,’’ running in Har- 
per's? These grand old men had the 
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‘stuff’ heroes are made of. You'll be 
helped by reading these articles. 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh came quietly 
into chapel on Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber twenty-fifth, and gave his boys and 
girls goodly advice in a sermon from 
Psalms 78:25. ‘‘Man did eat angels’ 
food.’? On Monday morning in chapel 
the doctor gave a short, impressive talk. 


 D. Murray Hetrick is missed in the col- 
lege life and work this year. He is as- 
assistant principal of the Cheneyville, Lou- 
isiana schools. On his trip southward 
Murray stepped off the train in Hunting- 
don and found a number of friends to 
greet him and to wish him unbounded 
success. 


Although limited in point of number 
the Pennsylvania Summer School had a 
pleasant and profitable session this sum- 
mer in the college buildings. The exec- 
utive committee was enlarged and more 
thoroughly organized. It is hoped that 
next year’s Summer School may prove a 
universal success. 


Doctor A. B. Brumbaugh has filled his 
position as member of the Faculty by giv- 
ing two lectures on hygiene this term— 
September twenty-seventh and October 
seventh. His advice is practical, pointed, 
and well worth following. The Doctor 
is expected to lecture every second week 
throughout the year. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Huntingdon has now arranged a 
star course of five lectures and entertain- 


ments, which it is offering to the public. ~ 
The course will open on November ninth - 


with the favorite Wilzeck Concert Com- 
pany. This course merits the support of 
the students. and Juniata should be well 
represented at each number. 


We regret to note the absence of Car- 
man C. Johnson from Juniata and from 
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the Ecuo staff. Hisenergy, administra- 
tive ability, and enthusiastic, Chris- 
tian zeal added life to the college. Car- 
man is now in the advertising office of 
the Geiser Manufacturing Company at 
Waynesboro. The EcHo congratulates 
him on his appointment and wishes him 
success and pleasure in his new line of 
labor. 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh has placed a 
number of reference works and books on 
general literature, economics, history, ped- 
agogy, and other subjects in the Library. 
These are marked ‘“‘M. G. Brumbaugh 
Loan Library’’ and are accessible to stu- 
dents as are the regular library volumes. 
This is an advantageous addition to the 
Library, and the gratitude of the students 
is due Doctor Brumbaugh for his having 


placed the books in their hands. 


The Ecuo is pleased to welcome into 
Juniata Professor Hoover and wife. They 
are located in the suite of rooms formerly 
occupied by Professor and Mrs. Myers. 
Professor and Mrs. Hoover come highly 
recommended by the students of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, where 
they were living last year. ‘The hearty, 
unreserved sympathy which they extend 
and the lofty inspiration which they im- 
part prove ties which bind them strongly 
to the student body. 


In the July Ecuo it was said that C. 
O. Beery, ’96, and wife would be in Hun- 
tingdon this year. Juniata is pleased to 
welcome Charles into her walls again as a 
college man. Mrs. Beery, too, is warm- 
ly welcomed. We should like to have 
Mr. and Mrs. Beery living on the camp- 
us, but they reside at 1411 Washington 
street. Charles has been appointed one 
of the business managers of the Ecuo. 
It you have not done so already, you will 
make both yourself and him happy by 
subscribing for the Ecuo. 
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‘“‘For what is so rareas a day in June?’’ 
The last few days in September were cer- 
tainly ‘““perfect days.’’ At least Profes- 
sor Saylor thought so. He felt inspired 
to write some poetry on the weather, he 
announced at supper one of the evenings; 
but he found he could not write, and he 
did the next nicest thing—quoted Low- 
ell’s beautiful lines. Then the profes- 
sor announced a lawn social from supper 
until study-hour. No, this was not the 
only one; there were three others—not so 
poetically ‘“perfect,’’ however. 


Inasmuch as Professor Haines is chair- 
man of the Faculty he has many girls 
under his ‘‘care and keeping;’’ but there 
is one little maiden, Dorothy by name, 
than whom to the Professor and Mrs. 
Haines-—none other is more loved and 
lovely. Mrs. Haines has taken Miss Dor- 
othy into New Jersey for her first visit to 
her grandparents, and what with all the 
lads and lassies of Juniata the professor 
seems to be dreaming of the East, of his 
charming baby Dorothy and her mother. 
Students, let us cheer Professor Haines 
and show him that we are not at all jealous 
of his attentions paid to the ‘‘purest and 
lovliest gem of all.’’ 


The Ecuo has been pleased to note 
from time to time. the increased interest 
and appreciation manifested for instru- 
mental music in the college circle. A 
prominent item of late development is the 
organization of the biweekly Crescendo 
Club under Miss McVey’s direction. The 
object of the club is the study of music, 
composers, and topics musical. At its 
first meeting an essay was read, and the 
‘‘German Conservatory’? was discussed. 
At its organization Mrs. Lyon was elected 
president, Edna Royer, secretary, and 
Hannah Walters, treasurer; the officers 
with Rachael Miller and Mabel Snavely 
compose the program committee. 
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Professor J. A. Myers has been smiling 
through that great lot of whiskers since 
the evening of October eleventh. He 
smiled all through the nights as he slept. 
In fact he couldn’t come to chapel exer- 
cises on Wednesday morning because of 
his propensity to smile; even when he 
ventured into chapel on Thursday morn- 
ing his face was fairly wreathed in smiles. 
It seemed time to inquire into this exuber- 
ance of spirit. ‘‘You ought to hear that 
baby crow!’’ was all that could be got 
from the professor besides his smile now 
grown into a short convulsion of laughter. 
Mrs. Myers and the little girl are calm in 
spirit, but Professor gets ‘‘rattled.’’. 


The Huntingdon county teachers’ in- 
stitute will be held in the Y. M. C. A. 
hall from October thirty-first to Novem- 
ber fourth. The program shows a full 
list of instructors for the day sessions— 
Superintendents Potts, Cooper, Cleaver, 
McGinnes; Professor C. H. Albert, of 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School; 
Professor S. D. Fess, of Ada, Ohio; and 
our own Professor Ellis Professor Fess 
is sure to make United States history 
and government a lively and interesting 
topic. Professor Ellis is ‘‘booked’’ for 
two lectures on ‘Three Teachers’’ and 
one on ‘‘Seen Through a Boy’s Eyes.’’ 
When it can be done conveniently Ju- 
niata students—especially those prepar- 
ing to teach—should attend the day ses- 
sions of the institute. The evening ses- 
sions comprise three lectures: ‘‘Seeing the 
Elephant,’’ by Colonel Copeland, ‘‘Old 
Times in Dixie,’’ by Colonel Ham; and 
‘‘Brains,’’ by Doctor Bristol—-President 


‘McKinley’s minister; and on ‘Tuesday 


evening the Schubert Glee Club will en- 
tertain the audience. Professor Rudy 
has made good selections for his institute, 
and the evening sessions ought to be es- 
pecially well attended by the students. 
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THE FACULTY DURING VACATION 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh presided 
over the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association at Bellefonte 
and over the Summer School at Hunting- 
don. He then lectured three weeks in 
Ohio institutes and several weeks in his 
native state. 


Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh attend- 
ed the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington, D. C., 
was at home several weeks, and looked 
after Juniata’s interests in Somerset and 
Bedford counties. 


Besides a trip to Everett, Professor J. 
H. Brumbaugh spent the summer at home 
attending to the needs of Juniata. 


Professor Swigart visited in Philips- 
burg a week, attended to the wants of the 
Summer School students in the book- 
room, and spent some time visiting and 
fishing at his old home near Lewistown. 


Professor Saylor was at his home in 
Montgomery county during most of the 
vacation. 


Professor Emmert was the active in- 
structor in Art in the Summer School. 
Afterwards he took his family into Mary- 
land and worked hard for Juniata. 


Doctor Lyon wheeled down to McVey- 
town the second week of vacation. He 
taught Latin in the Summer School and 
afterwards spent some time in Philadel- 
phia and at Ocean Grove and Mexico. 


Professor Myers was at his home near 
McVeytown, in Somerset and Cambria 
counties in the interests of Juniata, and 
about the college. 


Professor Haines spent his vacation in 
study and the latter part of it in helping 
to care for baby Dorothy. 
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Professor McKenzie was in Philadel- 
phia two weeks and spent the remainder 
of the summer resting at his home in 
Montrose. 


After being apprised of his appoint- 
ment to the chair of Greek and Philoso- 
phy in Juniata, Professor Hoover looked 
after the interests of the college in west- 
ern Ohio. 


With the exception of a week’s trip to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
Professor Reber was at his home in Berks 
county. 


Professor Ellis talked Juniata in Ohio 
and Maryland, and aroused. considerable 
interest and some students for Juniata. 
He lectured in teachers’ institutes in Al- 
toona and Lakemont. As was given in 
the July Ecuo, he also assisted Doctor 
‘“M. G.’’ at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Professor Beery was at home caring 
for the Sunday school and hoeing his lot. 
The Sunday school enjoyed a picnic one 
day at Cold Springs. 


Miss McVey was attendiug a musical 
institute in Chicago six weeks. She 
spent a few weeks at her old home in 
Missouri. 


Professor Snavely was at home resting 
and caring for the interests of the com- 
mercial department. 


Miss Fahrney spent most of her vaca- 


tion at her home, visiting, entertaining 
friends, and doing good generally as Ber- 


tha alone can. 


Eider H. B. Brumbaugh made a trip 
to Mount Morris, Illinois, and spent the 
remainder of his summer at home. 


Hider J. B. Brumbaugh cared for the 
interests of Juniata in Ashland county, 
Ohio, and at several points in Old Key- 
stone. | 
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Doctor A. B. Brumbaugh spent his sum- 
mer at home. Continual hard work al- 
lowed him no vacation. 


MARRIAGES 


‘Unmarried men,’’ says Longfellow, 
‘fare not columns, only pilasters or half- 
columns.’’ To the temple of mankind 
there have been added, during the last 
few weeks, several ‘‘columns’’ from Juni- 
ata’s alumni roll. May the ‘‘columns’’ 
prove to be of imperishable marble and 
to be firmly fixed in the great structure 
of society! 

"86. On October fourth, W. M. Howe, 
°86, and Hdith M. Newcomer, a stu- 
dent of ’84-’86,were married at Waynes- 
boro. Their permanent home will be at 
750 Kohn street, Norristown, where Will 
is preaching. 

’91. There comes the announcement 
from the Southland that Bruce S. Landis, 
*91, of Winnsboro, Louisiana, has taken 
unto himself a better half, Mrs. Elise Mc- 
Givaren of Baton Rouge. 

’93. No more is she Jessie M. Newell, 
"93. Mr. Clyde M. Hooper, general sec- 
retary of the Huntingdon Y. M. C. A., 
and head stenographer in the Pennsylva- 
nia Industrial Reformatory office, asked 
her to change her name to Jessie M: 
Hooper. She acceded to his wishes,— 
and, of course, her own,—and they are 
now at home at 1004 Mifflin street, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

’94-1st. A long time ago, when first 
they were classmates, Bert and Effie be- 
gan to like each other. Their love grew 
until it became a tie entwining their two 
souls into one, than which no other tie is 
stronger or more sacred save the bond of 
Heaven. Mr. and Mrs. Landis are loca- 
ted at Cheneyville, Louisiana, where the 
former is principal of the city schools. 

’94-2d.—Concerning the marriage of 
Dora Weaver, ’94, we know little except 


eal altar. 
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that she is the wife of Mr. Edward Marsh 
of Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 

*94-3d. Frank Myers was the fourth 
member of the class to honor the hymen- 
Miss Anna R. Strayer became 
Mrs. Myers. They reside in Johnstown. 

'94-4th. Marriage seems to be epi- 
demic with the class of ’94.  Invita- 
tions are just issued for the marriage of 
Roland L. Howe, ’94, to Miss Anna Ger- 
trude Kearns, at Lewistown, on October 
twenty-sixth. They will be at home 
after the sixteenth of November, at 2526 
North Highteenth street, Philadelphia. 

94-5th. Which willl it be? 

Alva A. Bock, a student of ’92-’93, 
and Miss Lizzie May Mellinger—both of 
Dayton, Ohio—were married in Septem- 
ber. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 


ORIENTAL 

ELIZABETH ROSENBERGER, Correspondent 

Not the least interesting among the 
features of school life and work here in 
Juniata is that of the societies. The two 
sister organizations for our literary cul- 
ture have opened with their usual zeal in 
soliciting the membership of new students 
and in providing interesting as well as in- 
structive entertainments. 

The Orientals have come out of the 
earnest conflict for new members with a 
goodly share of the spoils. A large au- 
dience listened to the program of our first 
public meeting. Our private meetings 
have been well attended by our members, 
and those who perform on these programs 
show the results of honest preparation in 
their work. 

‘There are many of those who have come 
and gone whose presence and work we 
truly miss; but we know that they are 
playing their parts in life’s great drama 
as nobly as they performed their duties 
here in society ; and we write this to 
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them that they may know that the re- 
hersal is still going on here. The work 
is carried on from year to year without a 
jar, for we have those we can justly call 
our standbys—those who seemingly ‘‘stay 
on forever.’’ Among these is found the 
faithful Mrs. Lyon, who has so will- 
ingly and ably aided us in our music. 
We need never have any anxiety as to 
whether she will perform or not when her 
name is placed on the program ; or as to 
whether her solo will be well received or 
not. And Bruce Book still kindly leads 
our choir. Isaac Beery is our critic. Lloyd 
Hinkle as president and Vinnie Shuss as 
secretary ushered in our work. They 
were superseded at the first public meet- 
ing by Lewis Keim as president and Em- 
ma Nyce as secretary. A few days ago 
John Pittenger came to enter upon his 
work again, and we are glad to welcome 
him as one on whom we can depend. 

We should like to mention more of the 
members’ names and what they are doing 
for the society, and in truth for themselves 
in this work; but space will not permit. 
For we learn that the Ecuo does not al- 
low space in her columns for very lengthy 
correspondence. We would enjoy hear- 
ing from any Orientals of former years, 
who may have suggestions from which we 
can profit. 


WAHNEETA 
ELVA KATHERINE SHOCKEY, Correspondent 


_ Yes, all of us are back at Juniata. 
Even as I write, I hear feet flitting rap- 
idly to and fro through the corridors and 
many bursts of girlish laughter. The 
other part of the college, the boys, are in 
quite as good spirits, I dare say. Possi- 
bly they are giving vent to their feelings 
_ by catches of some whistled tune. At 
any rate the vacation seems to have work- 
ed out its design admirably, for we have 
returned vigorous and hearty in the de- 
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termination to make Wahneeta stand out 
more brilliantly, nobly, and beautifully 
than ever before. 

Do you think we have built our castles 
to high? What with all the talent and the 
energy acquired by our new members we 
surely need not stop short of anything 
upon which we determine. 

May our resolves be such that our 
own members may be benefited by the 
practice obtained by the different per- 
formances and at the same time offer re- 
fined and intellectual entertainment for 
our sister society. Wewant to make our 
society a Campus Martius from which the 
boys and girls may go forth with. power, 
strong enough to battle with the affairs 
of men and women. 

It is hoped that we may form such 
schemes of life that when we are called 
upon to perform our part in the world’s 
arena, that not only our own lives may 
prove a success but that those with whom 
we meet may realize that ‘“‘life is real’? 
and ‘‘things are not what they seem.’’ 

The world is progressing so rapidly 
that to keep abreast and remain on a firm 
footing one must think for himself, fear- 
lessly and wisely. It is the society’s earn- 
est desire that her members will find just 
such a drill that will cultivate this noble 
part of their natures. 

The audience at our last public meet- 
ing was entertained by the following pro- 
gram : Recitation, ‘‘How Rubie Played,’’ 
Lida Bleakney; essay, ‘‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’’ Anna Laughlin; mixed quar- 
tette; debate, Resolved that the war with 
Spain has been and will be a benefit to 
the United States, afirmed by J. H. Swan, 
denied by J. M. Hooley; reading, Cora 
Keim; -Wahneeta Quiver by the editor, 
Elizabeth Trout; chorus by the choir. 
Ira Waiker is now president, Mary Schin- 
del, secretary, and E. D. Nininger, edi- 
tor. ; 
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OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 
ISAIAH, NO. 2 

Isaiah stands midway between Moses 
and Christ. He has been called, and 
rightly so, the evangelical prophet, for 
no other Old Testament book so clearly 
sets forth in anticipation the message of 
the Gospel of Christ. We should notice, 
in our study of Isaiah, that although he 
is intensely interested in the affairs of his 
time, he never forgets to live near the 
Great Teacher, the One who called him 
to his high and holy calling. The 
prophet is thus led to give high and lofty 
anticipations of the Messiah. McCurdy 
felicitously expresses the truth when he 
says, ‘Isaiah has analyzed the temper 


and tendencies of Jerusalem with such an 


absolute mastery of all the issues in- 
volved, that his discourses remain not 
only an unrivaled piece of classic litera- 
_ ture, but the best manual of the principles 
of moral sociology ever given to the 
world. The principles of his teaching 
were eternal; for Jehovah had been the 
father and founder of the nation. ‘The 
issues were infinite; for by the exemplary 
doom of Judah and Jerusalem, pure 
worship and simple faith were to be 
vindicated as the essential and indis- 
pensable basis of righteousness and moral 
soundness, and these again as the only 
possible conditions of national weal and 
endurance.’’ McCurdy, Vol. I, p. 360. 

The fundamental axioms of Jehovah’s 
rule on earth were finally to be acknowl- 
edged by all the nations which should 
come streaming to Jerusalem, to be 
taught of his ways and to learn to walk 
in his paths; for out of Zion should go 
forth his teaching and his word from 
Jerusalem; ‘‘And it shall come to pass in 
the latter days, that the mountain of the 
Lorp’s house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
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alted above the hills; and all nations 
shall flow into it. And many people 
shall go and say, Come ye and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lorp, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will 
teach us of his ways and we will walk in 
his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lorp from 
Jerusalem.’’ 2: 2, 3. His arbitration 
should take the place of war with its 
desolation and woes, and the light of his 
countenance should approve the universal 
peace and gladden the happy peoples. 
Such was the ideal that might be realized 
if the house of Judah would walk under 
the illumination of Jehovah. ‘‘And he 
shall judge between the nations, and 
shall reprove many peoples: and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. O house of Jacob, come ye, and 
let us walk in the light of the Lorp.’’ 
2: 4,5. The words of the prophet seem, 
at this present time, to have more than © 
ordinary significance. During the war 
between our own country and Spain, 
some nation must have forgotten God. 
Surely if God could have judged ‘‘be- 
tween the nations,’’ the loss of life at 
Santiago might have been averted. 

It was indeed a critical time for Judah 
and the theocracy, and no one knew so 
well as Isaiah the danger and con- 
sequences of an evil policy in church and 
State. Powerful as Isaiah was—and no 
stibject of the realm was as influential as 
he by virtue of his social position, his 
abilities, his claims, and his resolute faith 
——he was terribly crippled by his environ- 
ments and the character of his associates. 
This goes to show that powerful as a good 
man may be, he cannot always turn the 
onward course of evil. The attempt, how- 
ever, to do right and to stand by the 
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truth is never lost and in vain, asis clear- 
ly demonstrated by the life and work of 
Isaiah. His great practical aim to secure 
a reformation of worship and manners, 
which he had conceived during the clos- 
ing reign of Uzziah, was early shown to 
be impracticable on a large scale, on ac- 
count of the moral blindness, grossness, 
and duliness of the people. ‘‘And I 
heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us? Then said I, Here amI; send me. 
And he said, Go, and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and 
see ye indeed, but perceive not.’’ 6: 8, 9. 
The task must have come to appear more 
difficult when the brief reign of Jotham 
was followed by the occasion of the un- 
sympathetic, headstrong, and voluptuous 
Ahaz. Isaiah felt that in order for him 
to bring about areform, he must have the 
sympathy and co-operation of the head of 
the state. We see this by his ability in 
winning the confidence, some years later, 
of the heir of the throne, who has come to 
be known in history as Hezekiah the Re- 
former. Here is a practical lesson for us 
to-day. Do we wish to see great and 
threatening evils abolished ? If so, we 
must elect men to office who are in 
sympathy with reform movements and 
Christian principles, and say by our votes 
to the political and selfish demagogue, 
“Vou shall remain at home.’’ How 
Isaiah labored to lead Ahaz himself into 
the right course we see illustrated in the 
seventh chapter of his prophecy. Ahaz, 
however, did not stand alone in his dis- 
regard of Jehovah and His claims. He 
was at the head of a large and influential 
party, who were only too willing to fol- 
low him. It was also true that in Judah 
a good king had to withstand the temper 
and prejudices of the multitude, while a 


bad one had the support and applause of 


these same people. Isaiah has fully de- 
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scribed the character and taste of the rul- 
ing classes about Jerusalem, while his con- 
temporary Micah, portrays not only the 
character of Israel, but as well that of Ju- 
dah. Ofthe many specific evils which 
these prophets, and especially Isaiah, at- 
tempted to solve, none was more para- 
mount than what might be called disloy- 
alty to Jehovah, manifested in idolatry in 
its various forms. The religion of the 
people seemed to have lost that unitary 
character which true allegiance to Jehovah 
would have implied. It is clear upon the 
explicit testimony of contemporary proph- 
ets, that the popular, professed worship 
of Jehovah was often sadly mixed with 
the adoration of false gods, in addition 
to the culture of the high places which 
the historical books repeatedly mention: 
I Kings 14: 23; 2 Kings 12: 3: 2 
Chron. 20: 33. | Amos H. Harnzs. 
JOHN AND THE TRUE LIGHT 
JOHN 1: 6-28 


In verses 5, 7, 8, the origin of John 
and his mission into the world is given. 
He was sent from God and his chief mis- 


sion was to bear witness or testimony to 


the Light. The purpose of all this is 
plainly stated ‘‘that all might believe 
through him.’’ What a grand mission ! 
Believing in Jesus means life John 20: 
31. Disbelief means death. The pur- 
pose of John’s witness was therefore the 
salvation of men. ‘The statement, ‘‘He 
was not that light,’”’ in verse 8 was made 
by the inspired writer because many 
were disposed to receive John as the Mes- 
siah, and specifically to satisfy his disci- 
ples. Verse 9 contains a strong state- 
ment in reference to Christ’s relation to 
the world. Heis the frve light. He is 
not an uncertain or dangerous guide, but 
one that is worthy of all confidence. 

Note these thoughts: 1. This world 
is a place of darkness, a place where sin 
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abounds. If it were not so, what were 
the need of the true light. 2. Into this 
darkened world light has come, the ex- 
pression of God’s great mercy and amaz- 
ing love. 3. There is a false light. The 
devil, the author of sin, may transform 
himself into an apparent light. If we 
follow this light it will lead to danger or 
error, as a false beacon on the shores of 
the ocean may lead ships to quicksands 
or rocks. In verse to these statements 
are made: 1st. Jesus was in the world. 
_ He was in the world before the incarna- 


tion upholding all things, but here he. 


speaks of being in the world when he 
took our natures upon him and dwelt 


among us. He was in the world to rec- 
oncile all mankind to God. What a 
blessing he was to the world! 2nd. The 


world was made by him. He came to 
save a lost world because it was his own 
making. ‘‘Why should he not concern 
himself to revive a light that was of his 
own kindling, to restore a life of his own 
infusing, and to renew the image that 
was Originally of his own impressing ?’’— 
| Hlenry, 3rd. The world knew him not. 
The term world here means all mankind, 
for only men could know the world. In 
the previous clauses the world has a less 
restricted meaning. The reason men did 
not know him was, he did not make him- 
self known in the way they expected— 
in external glory and majesty. Verse 12 
is significant. In verse to it is said the 
world knew him not, and in verse 11 the 
additional statement is made that not 
even his own received him; that is, the 
Jews, who were prepared for his coming. 
In verse 12 we are told how to become 
sons of God. ‘The Jews as a nation did 
not receive him as stated in verse 11; yet 
there were a few who did. ‘To these he 
gave power, the right to be children of 
God. Note, the word power does not 
describe mere ability, but legitimate, right- 


“grace for grace.’’ 
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ful authority from a competent source. 
Three thoughts are implied: 1. Those 
who receive Christ are rightfully his. 
2. They get the power éo dc his. 3. There 
is implied the continuous use of this 
power; that is, God gives power as a gift, 
but it must be used and developed. ‘The 
clause, ‘‘even to them that believe on his 
name,’’ is in apposition with the preceding 
them, and shows that a true reception of 
Christ is a continuous energy of faith, 
which relies on him as being to the be- 
lieving all that he has made himselfknown 
to be. The purpose of verse 13 is to 
show the true origin of regeneration. It 
is not brought about by descent, by de- 
sire, or by human power. All regener- 
ated souls, therefore, have a life which is 
from God and is as eternal as God him- 
self. This is one of the glorious facts of 
the new life—it is everlasting. 

Thus far in our lesson we have the man- 
ner in which the light of the world was 
treated by mankind. In verses 14 to 18 
we haye: 1st, the incarnation of the word 
by which God was most clearly revealed 
to men. 2nd, John’s witness to the in- 
carnated word. He testifies to the supe- 
riority of Jesus, and gives as a reason 
that he existed before him—verse 15. In 
verse 16 he tells what Jesus is to the 
world. He is an inexhaustible supply of 
all needed blessings, and from this supply 
all had already received. How this grace 
was received is also described in the words 
That is, ‘‘new grace 
constantly took the place of that which 
had been received before.’’—Myer. Verse 
17 assigns a reason why Christians did 
and could receive from his fullness grace 
for grace. The law of Moses had its pur- 
pose. It manifested the justice of God 
and the sinfulness of man with great clear- 
ness, but it only intimated through types, 
the method of divine forgiveness. Hence 
it is said grace and truth came by Jesus 
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Christ. We note, that in this verse for 
the first time in the prologue do we meet 
the full name of the Savior. Hitherto he 
has been designated as the Word, the 
Light, and the Only Begotten from the 
Father. Verse 18, the last of the pro- 
logue makes the declaration that no one 
has ever seen God but is made known by 
his Son. | 

In verses 19 to 28 we have John’s an- 
swer to the diciples sent to him from Je- 
rusalem to know who he was. He af- 
firmed that he was not the Christ and in 
the closing verse (57), by a very remarka- 
ble figure, shows his inferiority to the in- 
carnated Son of God. J. B. B. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


Haverford College celebrated its sixty- 
fifth anniversary, October fifteenth. 


The Ursinus College Bulletin has not 
appeared upon our table this year. Pos- 
sibly it is late in being issued as are sev- 
eral others. 


TuE Ecuo desires to exchange with 
all educational and college periodicals, 
but cannot continue sending to those not 
reciprocating. 

THE Ecuo is pleased to note the ap- 
pearance of the /ustitute Monthly, a neat; 
spicy little journal from the Elkhart In- 
stitute, Indiana. 


The Brown and White says that chapel 
attendance has been made compulsory in 
Lehigh University at the request of the 
upper classmen. 

The October Forum coutains a live pa- 
per on ‘‘Intercollegeate Debating’’ from 
the pen of Cecil Frederick Bacon, a mem- 
ber of the class of *98 in Williams Col- 
lege. 

The Scientific American, New York, 
continues to be the text for scientific 
and mechanical subjects. It occupies a 
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field wholly its own and occupies it so well 
that competition is not tried. 


The Normal School Herald, Shippens- 
burg, has made its appearance, for Octo- 
ber. Its quarterly issues give the news 
at the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School. 


‘The Little Schoolmaster,’’? Printer’ s 
lnk, brings its weekly mission of wisdom 
wherever its visits are made. It is full 
of new ideas and valuable suggestions re- 


lating to business and advertising. It 
leads. 


The remarkable enterprise of the Cos- 


_ mopolitan Magazine has elevated it to a 


standard never attained by any periodi- 
calin so short a time. Its educational 
feature has opened an avenue through 
which thousands are obtaining a training 
otherwise impossible for them. 


Through one side of the wall which 
will soon be placed around the Harvard 
College yard there is to be erected a gate- 
way tothe memory of the Harvard men 
who took part in the Spanish-American _ 
war. The names of the men who died 
will be inscribed upon the gateway. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia, is eminently the ladies’ journal and 
deserves unlimited patronage. Every 
phase of domestic, social, and literary life 
is discussed by the ablest writers on the 
different subjects. The literary matter, 
the illustrations, and the advertisements 
are all of the highest order. 


The American Economist, New York, 
is the organ of the ‘‘American Protective 
Tariff League,’’ and is directed to the pro- 
tection of American labor and industries. 
Its weekly visits into millions of homes of 
American workmen would create a wiser 
nature of artisans and establish the pros- 
perity and happiness of that important 
class of American citizens. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Tone of the letters, ‘sent back 

from the fields of work, givea glimpse 
of the life at Juniata College, as it has im- 
pressed itself upon the consciousness of 
those who have been brought under its 
influence during their stay on College 
Hill. One of the ladies who was here— 
Elizabeth Dayhoof—writes aes fi will think 
‘With gratitude, always, of the true 
friends who made my stay at Juniata so 
pleasant,’’ and ‘‘T have thought so much 
of all your kindness to me.’’ ‘These ex- 
pressions indicate the spirit of the in- 
mates of the Juniata family, and of those 
associated with it—kindness. 

No one can live for even a single term 
under the college influence without being 
helped and moulded for a better, a sweet- 
er, a nobler life. And what a sweet 
thing it is that can thus be said of the 
lives of students and faculty. Then, 


above all, is the exalted religious life and. 


the pure Christian teaching that is pre- 
sented from week to week by the effi- 
cient ministerial force of the church, all 
combining to establish an influence that 
tells for good in the life of any one af- 
fected thereby. Juniata College is a safe 


place to enter to secure an 1 education, and 
this fact ought to be appreciated by all 
parents who have the, ‘proper interest in 


their sons and daughters. 


Tas SANITARY condition of any place 

where human beings or animals are 
to dwell is a matter of importance, and 
no departure from the strictest hygienic 
rules should be permitted anywhere, as 
innocent persons, or creatures entitled to 
our care, may suffer by the neglect of the 
careless. 

While this is true in a general way, its 
importance becomes multiplied when it 
applies to a school, a place dedicated to 
the teaching of correct principles, that 
are charged with the bettering of the 
conditions of the human race, and the es- 
tablishing of right views in reference to 
all the creatures of God’s hand placed 
under our care. 

In a recent issue of The Lafayette, 

‘fan old complaint,’’ in reference to the 
sanitary conditions under which the stu- 
dents have to live, is renewed. This 
should not be possible, and we join our 
warning with that of the editors, and say 
that there can be no dereliction of duty 
in reference to the sanitary conditions of 
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a college without incurring responsibility 
well nigh criminal. Wherever there is 
a fault in sanitation, those who are re- 
sponsible should hasten to correct it, not 
with promises, but in a way that would 
show their good faith, and a conviction 
of duty. We commend the editor of 
The Lafayette for his timely warning and 
manly rebuke of an evident neglect. 


HE SANITARY condition of Juniata 
College is as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to make it. There is no fault 
that is known, and none that is suspected. 
The trustees are always alert to the best 
interests of those who come to College 
Hill for a residence, whether temporary 
or permanent; and we here state that 
there is no more healthful location in 
Pennsylvania or any adjoining state than 
the vicinity of the college. Sickness, 
other than that caused by the neglect of 
personal hygienic conditions, is impossi- 
ble. There is no malaria. 
ist. The drainage is perfect, and main- 
tained complete. While we do not pre- 
sent Juniata College as a health resort we 
do urge that it isa safe, healthful place to 
go to school, and a place where a thor- 
ough education may be had under the 
most favorable circumstances, mentally, 
physically, morally. 


VERY MOVEMENT must have a be- 
ginning, and fortunate is the enter- 
prise that can maintain a steady growth. 
Juniata College has never taken a back- 
ward step, but each year shows an on- 
ward movement. ‘The new school year, 
commenced with the opening of the fall 
term, has prospects of a larger attendance 
and greater success than has marked any 
previous year. ‘The number of students 
now in attendance is greater than at any 
past fall term. 
The facilities for more effectual work 


It cannot ex-_ 
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are also better than at any time during 
the life of the school. The advantages 
afforded by the normal English depart- 
ment give the opportunity for those who 
wish to teach, to prepare for the junior 
examinations, and then complete the 
senior work the following year. This 
course has no successful rival in any of 
the training schools. Special opportuni- 
ties are afforded to those who wish to re- 
view the elementary branches upon which 
examinations are required for our public 
school teachers. 

The classical department has more stu- 
dents than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the school, and affords better op- 
portunities than in any previous year 
for special study of the Latin and Greek 
classics. There are at this time students, 
in the department, who have entered on 
preparation made at the best preparatory 
schools in the country. 

The musical department is offering 
new and special advantages, such as have 
never been offered in the history of the 
school, the object being to lead the stu- 
dents on to a study of the history and 
lives of the great master composers. 

Special advantages are afforded in the 
departments of art, science, physics, 
stenography, and typewriting. 

The Bible department is meeting with 
great success in its work. A number of 
ministers and Sunday school teachers are 
here, and are devoting their whole time 
to the work of the department. 

The physical side of education is not 
neglected, and in addition to lectures on 
hygiene, the “physical culture’? of the 
students is being provided for under the 
care of competent instructors. The gym- 
nasium work is in process of organization 
and on this subject surprises are in store 
for those who are interested in athletics. 

Juniata is growing and progressing. 
Her needs are great, but no facility shall 
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be neglected as her every need will be 
met. 


THANKSGIVING 
ELIZABETH DAYHOOF 


Lord, I give thanks, 
This year so full of heartache and distress 
Revealed to me the Father’s tenderness. 
And though ofttimes dark clouds obscured the 
way, , 
Yet in the darkness thou wast still my stay. 
Lord, I give thanks. 


Lord, I give thanks, 
The task which I had planned is still undone; 
The prize I coveted is not yet won: 
But to a fainting one—a child of thine— 
I spoke a word of cheer and love divine. 
Lord, I give thanks. 


Lord, I give thanks, 
This year the one I loved the dearest died; 
Went out alone upon Death’s waveless tide. 
Yet in the midst of my mad misery 
Thou lentst thy rod and staff to comfort me. 
Lord, I give thanks. 


Lord, I give thanks. 
That day by day in love thou sendest me 
The joy, the pain, the longing, which shall be 
The steps on which I mount to thee and rest 
And know that thou didst always send the best. 
Lord, I give thanks. 


315 Fourth street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


THE WORTH OF GOOD BOOKS 
MARY N. QUINTER 


None of us yet know, for none of us have yet 
been taught in early youth, what fairy palaces 
we may build of beautiful thought—proof 
against all adversity; bright fancies, satisfied 
memories, noble histories; faithful sayings, 
treasure houses of precious and restful thoughts; 
which care cannot disturb, nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away from us— 
houses built without hands for our souls to live 
in.— Ruskin, 


In the world of books may be found 
maty such soul palaces, filled with rare 
treasures, jewels, coins, and tapestries 
holding in rich and varied coloring the 
history of the world’s life. They stand 


use whatever he may desire. 
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as lasting monuments to the souls whose 
life is therein recorded. He who desires 
to enter holds the key which shall un- 
lock their portals, and he may wander at 
will through the treasure rooms, nay more, 
he may freely appropriate to his own life’s 
Like the 
curse of sin, these palaces cannot be 
emptied nor destroyed; and the use ofthe 
treasures decreases not their worth. And 
since the wares in the mart of life had 
much the same value through all times, 
the coins and gems of a Milton or a 
Shakespeare are as valuable to-day as 
when they came forth new-coined and 
crystalized from the mint and crucible of 
a true soul’s experience. 

A real love of books,a genuine, thorough 
appreciation of books, not for their an- 
tiquity, rarity, or curiosity of binding, 
but for the spirit breathing in them, for 
their intrinsic worth, this is a fortune in- 
valuable to its possessor. ‘‘If,’? says 
Fenelon, ‘‘the crowns of all the kingdoms 
of Hurope were laid down at my feet in 
exchange for my books and my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all.’? Gibbon 
tells us, ‘‘A taste for books is the pleasure 
and glory of my life; I would not ex- 
change it for the riches of the Indies.” 
Many whose words, like bright and shin- 
ing lights, make clear and plain the foot- 


path to the noble life, have told us of the 


joy and the happiness, of the power and 
the strength to be gained by one who 
loves books. He who would be the for- 
tunate possessor of this virtue may gain 
it by earnest endeavor. The diamonds 
and the rubies, the gold and the silver 
are not found by every brookside nor in 
the stones by the wayside, but hidden in 
mines and by paths hedged about with 
many dangers. Thus it is in the quar- 
ries of literature, the fairest and finest 
gems are not scatterred on the surface for 
every careless comer. ‘To be of value the 
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truth of any book must be discovered by 
personal search. The philosopher’s ore 
must pass through the fire of the heart- 
life before it can be minted into the coin 
of conduct. 

Personal association with many of 
earth’s noblest sons and daughters is ren- 
dered impossible by the limitations of 
time and space; but in the books which 
they have written unhindered and unmo- 
lested, we may converse with them and 
question them of life and its meaning. 
The true spirit of the man, which is often 
hidden beneath the conventionalities of 
his daily life, is revealed in his books. 
There is no influence so ennobling as the 
study of pure and sterling lives. Milton 


makes his fallen angels grow small to > 


enter the infernal council; and the soul 
shrinks and narrows to the measure of its 
meaner company, or expands with quick- 
ened life to high thoughts. Over an old 
gateway may be read this legend: ‘‘Do 
you ask to be the companion of nobles? 

Make yourself noble and you shall be. 
Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise ? Learn to understand it and you 
shall hear it.’’ They alone receive the 
greater good, who, to obtain it, are will- 
ing to renounce the lesser gain.. All 
books—all good books—cannot be read, 
and the reading of one makes impossible 
the reading of some other. The choice 
of the best associates, the best books, the 
love of truth—the desire for the highest 
in all things is the stamp of a noble soul. 
A perfect touch can bring no harmony 
from an instrument wuntuned; a true 
thought is spoken in vain to one whose 
life is untrue. 

Carlyle says, ‘‘All that a university or 
the final highest school can do for us, is 
still but what the first school began doing 
—teach us to vead.”” Are you learning 
to read, to interpret truly, to crystalize 
into character and life-force the thoughts 
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from the books you read? So may you 
hold in your hands the master key to the 
treasures of all times. Then, if you wisely 
choose you may have a liberal education, 
and your character may be strong and 
symmetrical. Neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt the treasures stored in the soul, 
and of such treasures only can we hold 
absolute ownership. 

Then read, read wisely, read to live 
truly. Read a little every day. He who 
gains most from his reading is not he who 
reads great volumes at rareintervals, but 
here a little and there a little he finds and 
stores away the treasures that enrich his 
life. ‘The quarters of an hour,’’ said 
Napoleon, ‘‘decide the issae of battle.’ 
The use of minutes marks the difference 
in the livesofmen. As you read and 
find helpful, inspiring words, put them 
away in your heart and hold them in 
your life till you have learned them ‘‘by 
heart,’’ which does not mean ‘‘by rote.” 
These gems shall brighten and strengthen 
and beautify your life. History and fic- 
tion, poetry and philosophy, science and 
religion—all abound in names which shall 
always stand for purity, truth, and noble- 
ness of life. The books which have 
borne the test of time are of most worth. 

It has been truly said that ‘“‘the gauge 
of education is not what we have studied, 
it is that which our learning has made 
us.’’ Likewise is it true that the value 
of reading is not measured by pages and 
volumes but by growth in life.’ The 
gain of the individual should mean the 
advancement of all. Good gained is 
worthless if it enrich no life but one’s 
own. 

“Tf from out my books 
I gather that which feeds me and inspires 
A nobler, sweeter beauty in my life, 
And give my life to those who can not win 
From the dim text such boon, then have I borne 


A blessing from the book and been its best 
Interpreter.” 
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THE OHIO REUNION 
I. R. BEERY 


On the forenoon of the thirteenth of 
August, a crowd of happy people were 
seen to assemble in A. S. Neher’s grove, 
two miles south of Covington, to hold the 
annual reunion of the students, friends, 
and alumni of Juniata. 

Parents and friends of the Juniatians 
caine with baskets well-filled with the 
choicest viands. The forenoon was spent 
in general exchange of greetings, and a 
good social time. As old Sol passed the 
meridian of noon, the baskets were brought 
forth, and the contents were spread be- 
fore the assemblage, numbering at dinner 
one hundred and fifty. | 

In the afternoon a literary program was 
rendered, consisting of a welcome address 
by the president, C. O. Beery; talks by 
Professors O. P. Hoover and Charles C. 
Ellis and Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh; and 
a recitation by Clara Mohler. In the ab- 
sence of the regular secretary, Jennie 
Brumbaugh, the duties were assumed by 
Bessie Wine. Resolutions of condolence 
were tendered to the sorrowing husband, 
parents, and sisters of the late Nannie 
Coppock Flory. 

Professor Hoover responded to the 
hearty address of welcome in words of 
gratitude for the excellent repast and for 
the goodly assemblage of people from the 
Miami valley. He then spoke with em- 
phasis of the supreme end of college train- 
ing, of the character-forming and cul- 
ture-inspiring influences surrounding the 
students to make them Christian men and 


- women. 


Professor Ellis gave a very interesting 
and inspiring talk on the education of 
the young. It is not enough that a 
boy should know simply how to farm; 
but it is necessary for him to know how 

and be fully able to cope with men in 


expense in getting an education. 
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other vocations of life. Not only should 
he learn the lessons in school, but he 
should learn that great lesson of life and 
eternity. Juniata stands for that. She 
stands for the education of the young men 
and woinen, not only for the responsibil- 
ities of this life, but also for the greater 
responsibilities of working out that life 
eternal. This talk was followed by a duet 
by Mrs. Lizzie D. Rosenberger and Vin- 
nie Mikesell, 

Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh then spoke 
in his plain, energetic way, thrilling ev- 
ery heart with his forcible words on a 
college education. 

The great question that faces boys and 
girls to-day is, ‘““What am I going to 
make of myself?’’ ‘Thousands of young 
men and women to-day are struggling 
with that question and hesitating to take 
an onward step in the educational world, 
for fear that after they have gone 
through some college they can get 
no position to compensate them for their 
Many 
a young man says, ‘I would attend col- 
lege, if I were sure of getting a job after 
Tam through.”’ 

Young man, young woman, your posi- 
tion is waiting for youif only you will 
prepare yourself for it. Work the gold 
mine under your hat before you go to the 
Klondike. Each has his own position 
to fill, and unless he reach the zenith of 
his possibilities, he is falling short of 
what God expects from him. Parents 
are puzzled often to know just what is 
best to do with their children; and it: is 
no small question about which to be con- 
cerned, for on the education of the young 
depends the progress of the world, either 
for God or for the devil. ‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go: and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it,”’ 


says Solomon. 


Aside from the influence of the church 
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the next best influence is that which 
brings young men and women into a good 
school. 

Man cannot live indifferently to the 
things about him; neither can he live in- 
differently to the schools, for they are the 
factors which bind him and his fellow 
_ man together in the great onward prog- 
ress of education and Christianity. 

The Doctor’s talk was interspersed with 
wholesome jokes, which served to make 
his discourse all the more enjoyable. Al- 
though he talked more than an hour 
every one seemed sorry that he closed his 
talk as soon as he did. 

As the western hills were lighted up 
by the brilliant rays of the descending 
sun, the crowd dispersed feeling that they 
had spent the day pleasantly and profita- 
bly. A numberof students and friends 
were present froma distance. The in- 
fluence of the meeting was vital to the 
standing of Juniata College in the Miami 
valley. ‘Thanks are due Mr. Neher for 
the use of his grove, and to Professors 
Hoover and Ellis and Doctor Brumbaugh 
for their presence and support. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 
TESTS 


Faculty meetings 
Hour college recitations — 
And now, why not a social ? 


Doctor E. Bower Himes, ’91, is now 


located in Altoona. 


Letitia LT. Bechtel visited college 
friends on the fourteenth. 


The snap-shooters and art students 
have organized a Juniata College Camera 
Club. 


Mrs. Haines and baby Dorothy return- 
ed from New Jersey on November fourth, 
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and the Professor is again in an amiable 
state of mind. 


I. Bruce Book, ’96, ’oo, was at his 
home over Sunday, October twenty- 
third. 


H. F. Schontz, ’81, of Washington, 
D. C., visited college and spoke in chapel 
on November sixth. 


Louisa Gibson was at her home on 
Sunday, October twenty-third attending 
the wedding of a friend. 


The communion service of the Hunt- 
ingdon church will be held on the nine- 
teenth of the present month. 


Anna Wilson was seen about the col- 
lege from the twenty-eighth to the thirty- 
first of October. She is teaching in Cam- 
bria county. 


Kenton B. Moomaw, ’92, recently of 
the Ecuo staff, was a welcome visitor in 
Juniata the first week in November. He 
has enatee © of the church at Warrior's 
Mark. 


A number of graduates and former stu- 


dents of Juniata were seen on College 


Hill during institute week. They are 
among the best of Huntingdon county’s 
teachers. 


F. F. Holsopple, ’91, was seen on 
College Hill one day recently. Mrs. 
Holsopple, ’91, with her daughter 
Frances, visited her mother and sister the 
last two weeks in October. 


J. EK. Keeny, ’82, is editor of the spicy 
and representative educational paper, the 
Louisiana School Journal, ‘The paper is 
‘‘devoted to the interests of the teachers 
of Louisiana and the South.” 


Professor Ellis is preaching at Hagers- 
town, Maryland.’ He will do some insti- 
tute work also before returning. He at- 
tended communion and preached in Al- 
toona on October thirtieth. 
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Several students attended the commun- 
ion services of the James Creek church 
on the last Saturday in October. P. H. 
Beery, 99, conducted a series of meetings 
during the two weeks prior to the com- 
munion. 


Hubert Frantz—son of Elder Isaac 
Frantz, of the General Missionary and 
Tract Committee, and brother of Mrs. 
Vannas Frantz Billman, a student of ’g2- 
’93—is pursuing full work in the com- 
mercial department of Juniata. 


The latest addition to the library is the 
superb Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, in thirty volumes. The 
Biblical World has recently been added 
to the magazine table, and Current Liter- 
ature is furnished by the assistant librar- 
ian. 


J. L. Hartman, ’94, ’99, was ‘“‘best 
man’’ at the marriage of his classmate 
R. L. Howe, ’94, at Lewistown, on Oc- 
tober twenty-sixth. He reports that the 
wedded couple received numerous and 
elegant presents and, of course, the cus- 
tomary shower of rice. Lloyd went to 
his home in Juniata county on the fourth 
of the present month and remained over 
election day. 


The introduction, on the fourteenth in- 
stant, of the hour system of recitations 
for almost all of the classes in the college 
department is significant of growth. It 
is hoped that all of the work in the de- 
partment may be accommodated to the 
system at the beginning of the winter 
term. The hour recitations require more 
study, and the classes meet three times a 
week. ‘The college boys heartily approve 
of the system. 


“Liberty Bell Leaflets’’ is the striking- 
ly appropriate title of a series of American 
state papers edited by Doctors M. G. 
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Brumbaugh and Joseph S. Walton. 
There is a growing demand for transla- 
tions and reprints from original historical 
documents in the teaching of both Ameri- 
can and foreign history. To meet this 
demand the Doctors issue the new series, 
treating especially of the proprietary in- 
fluence on American institutions. There 
are announcements of nine numbers, the 
first of which is just from the press. 


The first lecture of the year under the 
auspices of the Lecture Bureau will be 
given Friday evening, November eigh- 
teenth, by Edmund M. Hyde, Ph. D., 
lL. H. D., professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Doctor Hyde comes to us highly 
recommended and will, without doubt, 
give us a-most valuable lecture. By 
study and travel he has made himself a 
specialist on Roman antiquities, as well 
as an authority on the modern city. His 
stereoptican slides are made by himself 
from photographs and plans taken and 
collected while abroad; his illustrations 
alone, therefore, will repay attendance at 
the lecture, and should ensure him a 
large audience. 


R. L. Himes, °88, was visiting his 
Pennsylvania home the last month and 
was seen about Juniata a number of 
times. He expressed wonder at the mar- 
velous growth of Juniata from the ‘‘Nor- 
mal’’ of the eighties. On October twen- 
ty-ninth Professor Himes delivered a lec- 
ture in college chapel on ‘*‘Education in 
the South.’’ The schools of Louisiana 
are forging ahead; and a dozen Juniata 
boys, scattered over the state as high 
school principals and institute instructors, 


are in the lead in educational circles. 


Professor Himes has been elected princi- 
pal of the sub-freshman department and 
instructor in psychology in the State 
University. We congratulate him on his 
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appointment and the University upon 
having added to ‘its faculty ‘‘one of the 
ablest, most versatile, and most enthu- 
sinstic teachers in Louisiana.”’ 
_ From a letter to the editor we learn of 
‘the journeyings of May Oller, ’8 5. She 
writes from Athens, Greece, under date 
of October nineteenth, where she has 
been ; spending a “delightful week’’ in 
company with Elder D. L. Miller and 
wife. From there they go to Corinth and 
‘then to Smyrna, Ephesus, to Beyrout by 
‘water, and overland to Palestine, and, 
after two weeks in Jerusalem, to Egypt. 
May has greatly enjoyed her trip so far, 
and has had good health giving increased 
capacity for enjoyment. She has been in 
Rome, “‘tried to follow the footsteps of 
the Apostle Paul going out the Appian 
Way to the Three Taverns, to the ruins 
of Caesar’s palaces, the Coliseum, and 
the catacombs, and to the cathedrals of 
St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John.’’ She 
saw Naples Vesuvius, Pompeii, Pateoli, 
‘the bay of Naples, and the wonderful life 
of the ancient city, and the places of 
‘greatest interest, which she describes 
with a vividness that makes us wish we 
were there to enjoy these scenes and 
view the places where Demosthenes 
spoke, where Socrates was imprisoned, 
and the great market place, and the great 
temples and ruins. Shesays, ‘‘Last even- 
ing I stood where Byron stood when he 
saw the sunset beyond Morea’s hills, and 
you know how beautifully he describes 
it.”’ She sends kind regards to all. The 
Ecuo editors wish her a prosperous 
journey and safe return. 


Institute week, the first in this month, 
was not the best for Juniata in point of 
classwork; but the inspiration gained 
from the lectures must be told in life, not 
in words. About fifty season lecture 
tickets were sold to the students, and 
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another fifty were purchased each night — 
by the student body. On Wednesday 
afternoon of the week, the classes in 
Juniata were dismissed, and professors 
and students attended the afternoon ses- 
sion of the institute. Professor Ellis 
held the large audience spell-bound with 
his lecture on ‘Three Teachers.” 

Of the institute instructors, Superin- 
tendents Potts and McGinnes took sup- 
per on College Hill, and Professor Fess 
came on Thursday morning and gave a 
short, helpful address at chapel. The 
Professor is a quick, earnest speaker, and 
one needs but to hear him to come into 
the magnetic power of his words express- 
ed with telling force. In substance he 
said: Let your mind be a vise, your at- 
tention the screw, and your will the pow- 
er. Place the topic in hand into the 
vise, and turn the screw close upon it 


until the matter is fastened solidly. ‘he 


things you like, the easy-come things are 
the easy-go ones—they are too slippery. 
Draw the screw hard on the subject you 
don’t like. Whether this is a problem 
in mathematics, a sentence in Latin, or 
an hypothesis in philosophy, hold it, 
stick to it, master it, and thus come to be 


master of your mind. Then you will 


have the power in after life to be master 
of any subject which confronts you. 
That is the education, that is the scholar- 

ship which counts. Get that. | 


THE CLASS OF ’98--WHERE ? 
COLLEGE 


(C. C. Ellis is now filling the chair of 
English and Literature in Juniata. 


NORMAL ENGLISH 


Lolita Borst is a student in the medical 
department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Julia M. Chilcott is teaching near her 
home. 
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Bertha Evans is at her home in Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Zelda Hartzell is at her home in In- 
dianapolis resting from a whole summer’s 
traveling. | 

Anna Smith is teaching the primary 
grade in the Salisbury schools. 

Nellie Wright is teaching at her home. 

J. J. Bowser is teaching in his home 
township. 

Porter Briggs is teaching in Blair coun- 
ty, near Altoona. 

Jj. H. Brillhart is ‘‘getting lots of exper- 
ience’’ teaching the middle grade in the 
Meyersville schools. He says he gets 
‘“homesick for dear old Juniata.’’ His 
address is York. 

J. A. Crowell is teaching the grammar 
grade of the school at Bradford, Ohio. 

Hillis Eyer is teaching in Huntingdon 
county, near Tyrone. 

HK. S. Fahrney is pursuing his work in 
Juniata. 

J. T. Haines, who hustled the Ecuo 
last year, is at his home in New Jersey. 
L. J. Lehman is a student, with his 
_ Classmate Fahrney, in Juniata. 

M. T. Moomaw is in the employ of 
the Geiser Manufacturing Company, at 
Waynesboro. 

W. I. Strayer is teaching in Cambria 
county, near his home. 

C. A. Studebaker is at home. He ex- 
pects to take charge of his father’s large 
farm. ‘This is all we can say now—there 
may be further developments later, . 

Frank Widdowson has struck his Klon- 
dike, clerking in the Indiana Bank, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. 

George Wirt is with his classmates 
Fahrney and Lehman in the college de- 
partment of Juniata. 

Milton Wright is quietly but thorough- 
ly teaching the young idea how to shoot 
—not Spaniards but ignorance from its 
course—in Cassville. 
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The compilation of the class-book of 
’98 has been placed under the direction of 
I. J. Lehman, and he hopes to have the 
manual in hand at an early date. All 
who desire the book should correspond 
with Mr. Lehman. ‘The edition will be 
limited and will contain besides the class- 
day and commencement exercises the 
baccalaureate sermon of Doctor Brum- 
baugh. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
WAHNEETA 
ELVA KATHERINE SHOCKEY, Correspondent 


Since you last heard from us another 
school month has passed swiftly by. 


_ Even though we have been silent and 


somewhat excluded from the outside 
world, we have not been idle. ‘The sec- 
ond month of school always brings bet- 
ter results than the first. It requires 
sometime for us to make ourselves feel at 
home and at ease with such staid char- 
acters as Cesar and Homer, Livy and 
Plato, and other worthy ancients. ‘Then 
the beauty and easy grace of a geometric 
figure never looms up so vividly as after 
we have pondered for several fortnights 
over its strange looking angles and its” 
score of bewildering lines. 

Since this is true in the class room, the 
same can be applied to society work. 
Can you recall your first attempt at per- 
formance upon the chapel rostrum? Your 
hands never did feel so uncomfortably 
large and unnatural; you never before 
were so embarrassingly conscious of hav- 
ing feet. Then the muscles of your face 
would keep up a continual jerking, as 
though they would remind you that you 
had an audience—a fact already too pain- 
fully realized—and that the people ex- 
pected to hear you say something. For 
once, I dare say, your mark was high; 
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for how could you have your gaze rest 
on that critical audience? Yes, you are 
smiling now as you remember your bash- 
fulness. Well, you may. Those of us 
who have lately gone through the ordeal 
have so far overcome the beginner’s weak- 
ness that we can forgive your amusement; 
rather heartily do we enjoy the joke with 
you. | 

Now that our inexperienced members 
have been fairly ushered into the work 
and our old members have again become 
acclimated, we have a solid foundation on 
which to build a most excellent structure 
of literary work. 

We are proud to have Charles O. 
Beery with us again this year. At our 
last public meeting the audience was de- 
lightfully entertained as well as instructed 
by his talk, ‘‘The Southland.’’ 

By the efforts of J. H. Swan as presi- 
dent and Bessie Wine as secretary, with 
the aid of the society, surely wondrous 
achievements ought to be accomplished. 

Now we know you are longing to be 
again under the inspiring influence of 
Wahneeta. Why should you not feel 
thus? Sometime when you realize such 
a sensation, when something within you 
seems to swell and create a burning desire 
to give vent to your pent up feelings, you 
will culture yourself as well as benefit 
and encourage us by contributing an ar- 
ticle to the ‘‘Quiver.’’ Our editor, J. 
Lloyd Hartman, will be more than thank- 
ful to be the recipient of such benevo- 
lence. 


ORIENTAL 
ELIZABETH ROSENBERGER, Correspondent 


At the end of a week’s gleaning in the 
various fields of college work, we enjoy 
a rest in listening to the orations, debates, 
and essays, which are in a great measure 
the result of our toil. 
of sacred olive as a reward of excellency 


Instead of a crown | 
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we carry off within our own hearts the 
assurance of having done something for 
ourselves which will give us the power of 
winning greater laurels in life’s great 
arena. : 

The rustling of the countless, colorless, 
crisp leaves on the campus, which have 
been plucked from the horse-chestnut, 
catalpa, and maple trees by Jack. Frost’s 
stealthy hand, reminds us that winter is 
slowly, surely coming on. In order that 
we might not too soon forget to contem- 
plate the fast-fading autumnal tints, at 
our last public meeting the stage was 
decorated with the richest golden, dark 
red, brown, and deep green branches of 
the forest’s wealth. The decorations 
were not made exclusively of branches. 
Jaunty bouquets of laughing field daisies 
and jardinieres of stately palms and 
graceful ferns and Pandanaceae, by their 
tasty arrangement, made a happy con- 
trast. Before a large and attentive aud- 
ience the following program was render- 
ed. <A male quartette; the topic, Resol- 
ved, That an alliance between the United 
States and Great Britain would be bene- 
ficial, was discussed by Corder Mellott 
and Ira Whitehead; a duet, ‘‘Anchored,’’ 
by Misses Nyce and Rosenberger; an es- 
say, ‘‘Meditation,’’ by Olive Replogle; 
an interpretation, ‘‘The ‘Toboggan 
Slide,’? by Emma Nyce; a solo, ‘“The 
Garonne,’’ by Mrs. Lyon; the Oriental 
Star by A. T. Kochendarfer; an oration, 
‘The New Citizenship,’’ by P. H. Beery; 
anthem by the choir. A number of the 
teachers of Huntingdon county, having 
remained in town after the institute, hon- 
ored us with their presence. | 

The following is an abstract of Olive 
Replogle’s essay, ‘‘Meditation’’: ‘‘It has 
been said that ‘thinking is a lost art.’ It 
is slowly learned, and by some never learn- 
ed during a whole lifetime. This seems 
true when we observe how much talking 
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is done and how very little thinking. 
How many youths have made shipwreck 
of their lives by not taking thought. 
Without thought the young man tasted 
of the wine cup and was ruined. How 
many, without due consideration or re- 
flection, pledge themselves at the mar- 
riage altar to love until death one who is 
not an equal, and thus spend an unhappy 
life. | 

“Without meditation upon their duty 
to God thousands live a life of sin in op- 
position to the divine law and finally die 
without hope. Without thought careless 
persons use slang phrases and other ex- 
pressions.. Frivolous and giddy persons 
indulge in the wildest pleasure and laugh 
as though living to laugh, and act as if 
knowing no such thing as modesty. 
Propriety, called ‘the richest flowering 
virtue of the soul,’ is overlooked. The 
idea is entertained that pert sayings and 
affected ways are sure passports to socie- 
ty. One’s words are the products of his 
thoughts. ‘A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ To 
talk intelligently requires a mind filled 
with truths and good thoughts; and 
these are stored in the mind by medita- 
tion, by reflection. 

“If there is anyone who thinks it un- 
necessary to meditate let him notice for a 
moment the Savior. Who has communed 
with himself and his God as Jesus did? 
When he entered upon his great mission 
he spent weeks in the wilderness alone: 
and often when weary of seeing the great 
multitude which followed him, he resorted 
to the mountain side and meditated.’’ 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
JOHN INTRODUCES JESUS 


JOHN I: 29-34 


In verse 29 the statement is made that 


John saw Jesus coming to him. For what ; 


Pp. 342. — 
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purpose we are not told. We can only 
conjecture. The time had now come 
when Jesus began to look for suitable 
disciples to call to him and to train them 
for work in his kingdom. John’s disciples 
would doubtless be best prepared for 
workers in the kingdom which John says 
“is at hand’’; and he therefore comes to 
John that he may come in touch with his 


. disciples, and from them make a selection 


of his future followers. The manner in 
which John introduces his disciples to Je- 
sus is in accord with Jewish thought. 
The language of John, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,’’ indicates that he had in mind 
Isaiah’s description of the servant of Je- 
hovah. Isaiah 53. ‘Then, too, he doubt- 
less had in mind the Paschal Lamb and 
the daily sacrifice. For further discus- 
sion on this point see Edersheim, vol. 1. 
The manner in which Christ 
takes away the sin of the world is worthy 
of note. Does he simply remove it from 
the offender and put it out of sight ? The 
scriptural idea elsewhere is that Christ 
took upon himself the sin of the world; and 
the word for ‘‘take away’’ in the original, 
as here used, would seem to favor that 
idea. In verse 30 John verifies a precious 
statement. He had told his hearers that 
one greater than himself was coming. 
Now the Lamb of God of whom I have 
just spoken is that one. The reason for 
this preferment is also given. ‘‘For he 
was before me.’’ 

Verse 31 tells why John came baptiz- 
ing: that Jesus should be manifested to 
Israel. From this we learn that the sac- 
rament of baptism is designed to manifest 
Christ to the world. The statement, ‘‘I 
knew him not,’’ means that he knew him 
not as the Messiah. He had baptized him 
and his faith in him asthe Messiah was so 
strong that he felt unworthy to perform 
the sacred rite; yet the sign by which he 
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was to know assuredly that he was the 
Son of God had not yet been given. 
When the spirit descended upon Jesus, 
which was the sign by which he was to 
be known to John, then he knew in real- 
ity that he was the Son of God. In the 
first place John knew him by faith; in 
the second, by tangible evidence. 

_ Verse 32 gives a description of the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on Jesus imme- 
diately after his baptism. John affirms 
that he is still conscious of the sight. 
What he saw was the symbol of the spirit 
in a dove-like shape. Its significance is 
is uncertain. Lange says that ‘‘no one 
virtue of the dove’’is meant; ‘‘but her 
virtues; . 
gentleness, friendliness to men, and vital 
warmth.’’ Most expositors, however, 
influenced by Matthew 10:16, suppose 
that the dove is a symbol of purity and 
innocence. 

Verse 33 records the sign that was 
given to John by which he should know 
the Holy Ghost Baptizer. Godet gives a 
note on this passage, which we quote: 
“‘Not only has a sign been announced to 
him, verse 31, and he had seen a sign, 
verse 32, but that sign was precisely the 
one announced. Everything like human 
caprice is, therefore, excluded from the 
interpretation of the sign which he gives.”’ 
But what is meant by baptizing with the 
Holy Spirit? Itis evident, from the fre- 
quency with which John refers to it, that 
he regarded it asa very important part of 
Christ’s work. Note that Christ alone 
was to give this baptism. It must, there- 
fore, have been something different in 
kind or degree from that conferred on 
saints in the former age. As men in the 
old dispensation enjoyed the blessings of 
the Spirit, Christ’s baptism with the 
Holy Spirit points to a difference in de- 


gree rather than in kind between this | 


blessing and that enjoyed by Moses, 


. hence purity, loveliness, 
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David, Samuel, and Isaiah. ‘The term 
baptism (immersion) in the Spirit shows 
that it was an all-embracing, overflowing 
influence; and, while all good men from 
the beginning were under the Spirit’s in- 
fluence, yet their souls were not flooded 
with such light and power as came tipon 
the early disciples. Therefore, we can 
conclude that ‘“‘baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost’’ means an increased bestowment 
of light and power. | 

Verse 34 according to the revised ver- 
sion is as follows: ‘‘And I have seen, and 
have borne witness that this is the Son of 
God.” Thus at the close of John’s in- 
troduction of Jesus, as a summing up of 
the subject, he repeats the two great facts 
of his work; namely, that he has witnessed 
the divinely-given sign of the Messiah, 
and that, after the sign was given from 
heaven as the Son of God, he bare wit- 
ness of him. 

QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 

I. What was the probable reason for 
Jesus coming to John? 

2. What did the expression, ‘‘Lamb 


of God,’’ suggest. to the minds of John’s 


disciples? | 

3- In what way did Christ take away 
the sins of the world? 

4. What precious statement does John 
verify in verse 30? 

5. What was one of the purposes of 
John’s baptism? Verse 31. 

6. What is meant by the statement, 
“T knew him not’’?? Verse 31. 

7. What is the probable significance 
of the Spirit descending on Jesus in the 
form of a dove? 

9. By what sign was John to know 
that Jesus was the Son of God? 

9. What is meant by ‘‘baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost’’ ? 

io. What two great facts of John’s 
work are repeated in verse 34? 

J. B. B. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


ISAIAH, NUMBER III 


In our study of Amos and Hosea, we 
saw how these prophets repeatedly re- 
proved false worship. Isaiah and Micah 
seem to be the first to plainly state the 
case. Their charge of idolatry is sweep- 
ing and direct, Not only was supersti- 
tion rife in the form of sorcery and magic 
imported both from the east and from the 
west, Isaiah 2:6; 8:19; Micah 3:6; but the 
worship of false gods was so prevalent 
that the land was said to be full of idols 
made, as both prophets remark with bit- 
ing scorn, by the hands of their worship- 
ers. Isaiah 2:8; 17:8; 30:22; 31:7; Micah 
5:13. Indeed it will be found that much 
of the moral iniquity of the time, which 
is cited with such detail, is connected 
with false worship of one form or another, 
and even with the most noxious and odi- 
ous types of idolatry. ‘This view of the 
perpetual danger of contamination from 
vices essentially foreign explains to us, 
in large measure, the intense desire on the 
part of these representatives of Jehovah 
that the people whom they served as 
guides and counselors should be kept 
aloof from foreign entanglements and in- 
fluences of every sort. They understood 
this sin and its consequences thorougtily 
as leading to manifold other vices which 
they scourged also with extreme severity, 
and as corrupting and undermining the 
community generally. If there is any- 
thing in the writings of the great proph- 
ets of ancient Israel which entitles them 
to the distinction of moral sociologists, it 
is their profound perception and convic- 
tion of the destructiveness of this most of 
all moral plagues, of the ruin which it sure- 
ly works to the family, the communtty, and 
the state itself. How history, ancient 
, and modern alike, has borne out the cor- 
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rectness of their diagnosis of this private 
and public ulceration, need not here be 
said. See McCurdy vol. 1, pp. 258-371. 

For convenience the book of Isaiah 
may be divided into the following sec- 
tions: chapters 1-12, 13-23, 24-27, 28- 
33, 34-35, 36-39, 40-66. Aswe examine 
this portion of prophetic literature, we 
shall find some sections concerning which 
there is a difference of opinion as to their 
authorship. Especially shall we find this 
to be true of the last section, namely, 
chapters 40-66. We wish to say that 
whether Isaiah be the author of this last 
section, or whether written by some 
prophet of the captivity, its similarity to 
the rest of the book in style and spirit, 
which has caused it to be included in the 
work of Isaiah, show the carrying out of 
the lofty ideas which he himself ex-_ 
pressed. 

Let us now direct our thought to the 
first division of the book, namely, chap- 
ters 1-12. This first collection of Isaiah’s 
prophecies relates to the kingdom of Ju- 
dah and Israel and belongs to various 
events of their history from B. C. 740-701. 

Ewald, a distinguished German He- 
braist and Biblical critic, calls the first 
chapter of the book of Isaiah the ‘‘Great 
Arraignment.’’ ‘There are all the actors 
in a judicial process. God is at once 
Plaintiff and Judge. The assessors are 
Heaven and Earth, whom the Lorp’s her- 
ald invokes to hear the Lorn’s plea. The 
people of Judah are the defendants. In 
verses 2-9, the prophet brings against his 
people charges of unfaithfulness and in- 
gratitude. They are not as apprecia- 
tive as the ox and the ass who know 
where they are fed and housed; he com- 
pares them to disobedient and unnatural 
children who have turned their backs 
upon and disowned their fathers. They 
are like a very sick man, diseased from 
the sole of the foot even unto the head. 
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They lack discernment to see the true 
condition of the state and of society. 
Their country is desolate, their cities con- 
sumed by fire, their land overrun by 
strangers. These facts become very ap- 
parent when we remember how the peo- 
ple themselves were mixed with foreign 
and idolatrous customs; also is it appar- 
ent when we take into account the for- 
eign nations threatening them, even at 
their very doors. 

Verses 10-17: It is quite reasonable 
to infer that this condemned people 
brought forth some defence for their con- 
duct. They would say, see how faithful 
we are in our offerings and ceremonies; 
we are very jealous of the ‘‘new moons 
and the appointed feasts.’’ By the an- 
swer we learn that the temple service, al- 

though maintained with great splendor 
and regularity, will not atone for a cruel 
and corrupt heart. A few verses here 
are worthy of most careful thought. ‘‘ Zo 
what purpose ts the multitude of your sac- 
vifices unto me? saith the Lord. I am 
full of burnt offerings and vams, and the 
fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the 
blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats, Bring no more vain oblations ; 
zncense 1s an abomination unto me: new 
moon and Sabbath, the calling of assem- 
blies,—I cannot away with iniquity and the 
solemn meeting. Cease to do evil; learn to 
do well; seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.’’ 

Amos H. HAINES. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
BIBLE TERM FOR 1899 


The special Bible term for 1899 will 
open on Monday, January 16th, and will 
continue four weeks. 

The work for the term will be a careful 
and critical study of the Bible—the Old 
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and New Testaments—historically and 
exegetically. The teaching will be of 
such a character as will be adapted to 
young and old, and to the inexperienced 
as well as to the more advanced. ‘The 
following subjects will be taught: Bible 
Geography, Church History, Homiletics 
—how to prepare and deliver sermons, 
Bible and hymn reading and elocutionary ~ 
drill—the Doctrines of the Church, the 
Miracles of the New Testament, Herme- 
neutics, Normal Sunday school work, 
Music, and such other studies as will be 
helpful to ministers, Sunday school work- 
ers and Bible students. In addition to 
the regular day studies, arrangements are 
being made to have Bible lectures by 


Brother M. G. Brumbaugh and preach- 


ing by Brother J. A. Dove, of Virignia. 

Our purpose is to give the very best 
teaching and the greatest amount of 
Biblical information in the shortest possi- 
ble time and at the least expense. 

With our new dining-room and addi- 
tional dormitories we are prepared to en- 
tertain comfortably and pleasantly all 
who may come, and at very low rates. 
Boarding, with heated rooms and good 
beds, for the term of four weeks—Janu- 
ary 16th to February 1roth—$12.00; $3.00 
a week, and 60 cents a day for all frac- 
tional weeks. All the teaching done at 
this special Bible term is free of charge. 
We make this sacrifice in labor because 
we feel that our people need the ad- 
vantages thus offered, that they may 
become more efficient workers in the 
Master’s vineyard. All are invited, 
brethren and sisters, young and old. 
There is nothing in the world for which 
you can afford to make more sacrifice 
than in preparing to do better work for 
the Lord. 

Eiders in charge of churches are kindly 
requested to arrange the time of holding 
series of meetings so as not to conflict 
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with the time of holding this Bible term. 
Those coming should write as soon as 
possible so that the necessary accommo- 
dations can be arranged. Any informa- 
tion desired will be gladly given on appl 

cation. Address, 

H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


DONATIONS TO BIBLE WORK 


Elder J. B. Brumbaugh reports the following 
contributions for the support of the Bible work 
of Juniata College: 


Christian Hess, “ ut 
J. A. Zimmerman, . = 


J. K. Pilatzgroff, York, Pa., $5 00 
Geo. K. Pflatzgroff, " a 5 00 
A. S. Hershey, "es - 5 00 
N. C. Baughman, 5 00 
Julia Sprankle, 7 5 00 
H. B. Pilatzgroff, st = 5 00 
D. I. Glotfelter, ” . 5 00 
Elizabeth Roop, Union Bridge, Md., 20 00 
Margaret Huffman, New Windsor, Md., 5 00 
H, C. Price, Waynesboro, Pa., IO 00 
Mrs. J. F. Oller, . " 5 00 
Miss May Oller, : * 2 00 
Mary Shellenberger, McAlistersville, Pa., 5 00 
Annie Shellenberger, re | ‘f 5 00 
Harry Shellenberger, a “5 00 
Catharine A. Clark, Elderton, Pa., 50 
Cc. B. Kimmel, ag . 5 00 
J. S. Ankney, 7 5 00 
Philip Shoemaker, Oakland, Pa., 5 00 
E. Z. Shoemaker, as ms I oo 
Catharine Shoemaker, “ 5 00 
M. E. Shoemaker, ss _ 5 00 
A. C. Shoemaker, Putneyviille, Pa., 5 00 
Ross Shoemaker, oe $f I oo 
Peter C. Helrick, re “s 5 00 
Jacob Beeghly, Ashland, Ohio, 5 00 
Wm. Peters, - 5 00 
A, J, Myers, a 5 00 
David Beeghly, os si I 00 
G. H. Shidler, s eS I 00 
Jos. J. Beeghly, ns st 5 00 
Wm. Burkholder,  “ ae I 00 
Reuben Foss, - ee I 00 

I oo 

3 00 
John S. Clark, s as 3, 00 
Abram Barr, us s 5 00 
A. A. Moherman, ae “s IO 0O 

I 00 


Martin Hess, e ns 


W. R. Foss, “ “ 
A. D. Scott, “A és 
Fs J. Hess, oe «s 
Elizabeth Weidler, “6 bs 
J. W. Brubaker, T ce 
W. FE. England, s¢ ts 
T. T. Moherman, “s cs 
Hettie Moherman : os “4 
J.-L. Dessinberg, « « 
A. Troxel, Nankin, 73 
David Helm, Nova, ic 
C. Berkey, savannah, ‘ 
L. A. Bohn, Hayesville, ‘‘ 
Cet; Fox, es tt 


Sisters’ Aid Society, Maple Grove Ch., O., 


C. S. Lehman, Mahoning te Ohio, 
Wm Wertz, - os 
A. W. Harrold, = a 
Henry Rohrer, 3 oe s 
Amos Harrold, a “ s 
Joseph Harrold, ‘“ - “ 


C. M. Haney, 4“ s 


EK. H. Zeigler, ‘ « cs 
Della Longenecker, ‘ ze &e 
Ada Longenecker, “ a “ 
Solomon Esterly, ‘‘ 6s “ 
A. W. Longenecker, 66 
Sue McEsterly, East Liyerpool, 6« 
W. H. Myers, Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
Joseph Myers, as ate ce 


D. M. McFarland, eaten Church, Pa. 


Harvey Hess, fe ks 
G. O. Dilling, “6 c< “ 
Martha Ross, ‘ “ « 
G. W. Brumbaugh, 6 4 “< 
I. H. Brumbaugh, ve « zi 
John Clabaugh, ce ee 6 
W.R. Hershberger, ‘ «s ee 
Mrs. Mary E. Patten, ‘ uc ‘6 
G. W. Kephart, 7 « ry 
Oliver P. Pherson, sc “ cs 
J. B. Sayster, it «6 6 
M. P. Brumbaugh, 6 ct “cs 
Lizzie Robinson, a ce “ 
Martha Shellenberger, << <6 
May Shaw, ss Tr “ec 
Jos. P. Long, “6 6 ‘6 
Joseph Kaisel, es ce “ 
Mrs. D. P. Brumbaugh, ‘4 « 
Mrs. Florence Hoover, a «< 
Mrs, Andrew Kipple, ‘ 
Lizzie Taylor, “ “ rT 
J. W. Wilt, “s TS 
S. F. Myers, ce cs ‘ 
J. E. Burget, ve ‘ ¢ 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon President Mc- 
Kinley on October 17th by the University 
of Chicago. 


The Ecno is pleased to enter upon its 
exchange list the Jutercollegian, the Sus- 
guehanna, the Brown and White, and 
the Lafayette. 


The University of Cincinnati has lately 
come into possession of a gift of $56,000 
to be used for the erection of a fire-proof 
library building. 


The Northwestern University expels 
any student found cheating in examina- 
tion. ‘The fact is noted in the University 
paper, a copy of which is sent to the 
faculties of other colleges. 


The subject for the Princeton-Yale de- 
bate is of national interest: ‘‘Resolved, 
That the United States should annex 
Cuba.’’ The debate will be held in New 
Haven on December 6th, Princeton af- 
firming. 


Interesting and instructive literary ar- 
ticles from the student body and a good 
‘‘College World’’ page are nearly always 
marked features of the Uvsinus College 
Bulletin—an old and welcome friend of 
the EcHo, : 


The College Student deserves to be 
complimented for its excellently illustra- 
ted article, ‘’T'he Northfield Conference,’’ 
and for its healthful tone of college spirit. 
Although few personals appear, ‘‘College 
Notes’’ chronicle movements and im- 
provements for the history of Franklin 
and Marshall. 


The president of Oberlin College, when 
asked by a student if he could not take a 
shorter course, replied: ‘‘Oh, yes; but 
that depends on what you want to make 


- of yourself. 
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When God wants to make 
an oak, he takes a hundred years. When 
he wants to make a squash, he takes six 
months.’’— xchange. 


The Ecuo is pleased to welcome sev- 
eral new exchanges to its table. ‘These 
are placed in the college reading-room 
and read with interest and profit by the 
student body. While some of the college 
papers lack the ‘‘newsiness’’ that makes 
them invaluable for college history, and 
others show a dearth of interest in college 
literature, most of the exchanges breath 
the fresh atmosphere of American college 
life and spirit. 


The Farlhamite and the De Pauw 
Palladium are live organs from two of 
the Hoosier State’s active institutions. 
Although the form of the Palladium is 
not the most desirable to all, the matter 
is profitable and loyal. The article, 
‘‘The Modern Spirit of History,” is es- 
pecially good. The FLarlhamite has the 
commendable qualities of news, literature, 
and college life, and is assuredly interest- 
ing to the Earlham student. 


To the teacher of the primary grades, 
to the student of matters educational, and 
to the parent, the Chzld-Study Monthly, 
published by A. W. Mumford, 203 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, is of much 
real value. The articles are from such 
men as Doctors G. Stanley Hall, C. C. 
Van Liew, M. V. O’Shea, Oscar Chris- 
man, L. H. Galbreath, and W. Preyer— 
men than whom none take higher rank 
in the educational world. A few titles of 
the articles will show the worth of the 
Monthly to educationally-minded people: 
A Boy’s Dictionary, Children’s Purposes, 
Imitation in Children, Religious Ideas of 
a Child, Nervous and Backward Child- 
ren, The Modern Child. ‘“Ihe Educa- 
tional Current’? keeps one informed on 
the vital educational news of the day. 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS NuMBER closes volume nine of 
JUNIATA Ecuo. The editors desire to 
present their compliments to their pa- 
trons, but do not wish to say good-bye to 
any. The field occupied by the Ecuo is 
one peculiarly its own, among college 
journals, The higher, the nobler attri- 
butes of those seeking an education are 
exalted, to the discouragement, even to 
the exclusion of the ignoble and brutal 
tendencies now so popular among college 
students. Bands for Christian work are 
encouraged instead of teams for games, 
so certainly of questionable tendencies. 
As we take a retrospect of the years 
that have gone, we can see where much 
has been neglected and realize that there 
_is room for improvement. From this po- 
sition we look forward, hopefully, for 
great things for the future of our work 
on College Hill. One of the essentials 
for improvement is increased patronage 
—a larger number of subscribers. With 
the proper effort on the part of friends of 
Juniata, these can be secured, and it is 
not a problem to solve, for the interests 
of the college are subserved by the col- 
lege journal, Subscribe for the Ecno, 


and then see that a number of your 
friends follow your example. | 

By reference to our editorial page it will 
be seen that we have added to our edito- 
rial force. In associating Professors Re- 
ber and Ellis to represent respectively, 
the Normal English and the Classical or 
College Departments, we present gentle- 
men in every way qualified to help us 
raise still higher the standard of this Ju- 
niata Valley periodical, the Ecuo. 


HE Importance of a full attend- 

ance during the special Bible term, . 
announced for January the sixteenth, 
cannot be over-estimated by those who 
are interested in the department of the 
work at Juniata College. Each year the 
work has grown, first on account of its 
own importance, and second on account 
of the continual growth of the college. 
Hach year there have been additional 
features added by the teachers in charge, 
and the coming session of four weeks 
will present features that are new and 
very important to ministers and Sunday 
school teachers. The members of all 
callings in which progress is expected 
hold annual meetings and conventions 
for the advancement of their several in- 
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terests; and why should not the ministers 
of the church, whose calling stands above 
all others, meet to study and exchange 
views upon the topics so vital to the suc- 
cess of their work? We are never too old 
to learn, so the older workers should unite 
with the young in the study of the Word 
and the best methods of presenting Divine 
Truth. : 

Were there nothing else to attract, the 
sermons on doctrinal subjects should be 
sufficient to draw a large attendance; but 
the special lectures by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh are, annually, worth more to each 
attendant than the cost of the entire ses- 
sion. .These lectures are always exceed- 
ingly attractive, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive. The first published series, ‘‘The 
Book of Ruth,’’ forms one of the most 
delightful books published; and, as the 
subsequent series may not be published, 
an attendance at the lectures, as the 
Doctor delivers them, may be the only 
way to enjoy them. Such advantages 
should not be missed by any one who can 
possibly leave his field of labor for that 
period of time. The expenses are so low 
that any one can afford to be present, 
who will make a little sacrifice, to obtain 
the help here made available. 


A LEGEND 
EMMA S. NYCE 


In the streets of gold on a summer's night, 
All the angels, rob’d in the purest white, 
From their home on high to the earth would gaze 
On the scenes of man and his mortal ways. 


Each one of them then took her scissors bright 
And clipped a hole in the veil of night. 
As the brightness streamed through the op’n- 
nings ’round 
Men gloried in the stars that in heaven 
abound. | 


With the silence of snowflakes the clippings fell 
Forget-me-nots blue on hill and in dell, 

Just wee bits of heaven dropped from above, 
Shall we list to their tidings ‘‘God is love’? 
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COLLEGE DEBATING 


FAYETTE AVERY MCKENZIE 


We are accustomed to speak of ‘the 
great enthusiasm roused by intercolle- 
giate athletic contests. We know that 
thousands of men, women, and children 
will assemble on a cold, blustering day to 
see dimly through the whirling snow two 
sets of college men struggling on the foot- 
ball field. Whether we can acknowledge 
that such enthusiasm, that such games, 
which undoubtedly do require discipline, 
courage, alertness, and self-control, have 
any legitimate or necessary place along- 
side regular college exercises. or not, we 
must acknowledge that they appeal to 
certain instincts of the human mind. We 
are not, however, often reminded that 
there are contests intellectual among the 
colleges which also appeal strongly to 
college enthusiasm and public interest. 
Yet the writer still keeps in mind an 
occasion when he was glad to sit on the 
steps in one of the galleries of the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia to hear a 
debate between representatives of Cornell 
and the University of Pennsylvania, when 
the audience was so carried away by cer- 
tain of the speakers that it could not 
entirely restrain its applause, even 
though that applause was lessening the 
time and injuring the cause of the men 
whom it wished to encourage. 

That such contests, such discussions 
between the thinking young men of the 
day on the great questions of the day, 
will redound to the good of the country 
will not be gainsaid. It is, therefore, for- 
tunate that somewhat similar results can 
be obtained without entering upon inter- 
collegiate contests. . At most institutions 
there exist two societies engaged in liter- 
ary work of various kinds. ‘These socie- 
ties are encouraged in their separate 
existence, because it is felt that, if they 
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are really alive, they will strive in gener- 
ous emulation and so be mutually helpful 
in maintaining a high standard of work. 
In many, perhaps most places, prizes are 
offered for the best efforts in the contests 
which almost necessarily take place be- 
tween them. ‘The societies thus become 
an essential part in the college man’s life. 
A Princeton Whig is always a Whig, and 
watches year after year for the result of 
the annual contest with the Cliosophic 
society. The societies are the centers 
about which clusters much of the enthus- 
iasm, much of the life of the college. 

It is not necessary, however, to go out- 
side the one society to secure many, if 
not most, of the advantages of argument- 
ative competition. But it is necessary in 
all cases, if the best results are desired, to 
conform rigidly to certain well-established 
rules. 

In the first place the question to be 
discussed must in its statement be 
definitely, transparently, unavoidably 
clear. A debate carried on where 
the debaters have different concep- 
tions of the meaning or scope of the sub- 
ject, is lacking in results, unsatisfactory 
to the hearers, and injurious to the 
speakers. 

The very fact that debating is intended 
to ascertain truth should be a guarantee 
of seriousness, purposefulness, on the part 
_ of those engaged in it. Truth is the pearl 
of the universe, it is the constant object 
of search on the part of the human race. 
Our nation is one great debating society, 
with frequent contests in which we all 
take part, or should take part. The 
greater the number of American citizens 
who are capable of detecting and quickly 
waiving a weak, specious, inconsistent 

argument, the stronger is the American 
nation. He whoallows himself to receive 
or to put forth fallacious reasoning in- 
jures his powers of discrimination. It is, 


‘among college students. 
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then, essential that the debater enter 
upon his duties with the sober conscious- 
ness of his responsibility, with the full 
intention of doing solid thinking and 
solid work. 

There is one feature of debating, which 
is frequently not given its full import- 
ance, and that is rebuttal. Where the 
antagonists actually join in hand-to-hand 
conflict, there is where the best and most 
valuable work is done. Rebuttal speeches 
give practice in extemporary speech and 
afford the best means of judging of the 
actual knowledge and power of the com- 
petitors. This feature, however, is de- 
prived of its chief value, unless the 
speakers are held strictly to the laws of 
rebuttal; the introduction here of new 
arguments should be regarded as a serious 
violation of etiquette and law. 

There is danger, in the facility and 
quickness with which many debates are 
prepared, of engendering habits of super- 
ficiality. This is not a light matter; 
second-hand thoughts are fatal to the 
spirit of originality, and undigested fruits 
are the strength of the demagogue. A 
day, or a week, or even two weeks is a 
short time to prepare a fifteen-minute 
debate on a subject which has not been a 
matter of special thought before. Four 
weeks of preparation is none too long for 
the ordinary debate. 

It is not an easy thing to judgea de- 
bate, yet it is an important matter. In 
justice to the speakers and for the good 
of the judges and the audience, definite 
rules for the decision of the debate should 
be laid down and rigidly adhered to. 

Thus, and in brief, I have repeated sev- 
eral rules for the government of debating 
and debaters. Probably all will com- 
mend themselves to the favorable consid- 
eration of all persons interested in the 
development: of genuine argumentation 
There is, how- 
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ever, at least one objection which can be 
brought against them. They involve 
time, effort, perseverance and steadiness, 
thought and conscience. But such is the 
cost of all those things which aim at the 
highest of efficiency and the best of 
sticcess. 


HISTORY IN WORDS—NUMBER III 
D. C. REBER 


In the April and May issues of the 
Ecxo was shown the relation of the En- 
glish language to the languages which 
have entered into its structure. A num- 
ber of instances was shown where words 
contain interesting historical facts. In 
this article and others which are to fol- 
low, it is endeavored to point out how 
people and events have given many new 
words to our English vocabulary. 

‘The Arabians were the arithmeticians, 


astronomers, chemists, and merchants of: 


the Middle Ages. History attests these 
facts; but the etymology of the words— 
alchemy, alcohol, algebra, alkalt, almanac, 
azimuth, cipher, elixtr, magazine, nadir, 
tariff, zentth, and zebra corroborates the 
same interesting facts. In the first five 
words, the prefix ‘al’ is the Arabic article 
‘the.’ The prefix ‘az’ in azimuth is 
another form of ‘al,’ meaning ‘the’—the 
word meaning ‘the way.’ From the 
same Arabic root come zenith and nadir: 
the one means the point of the heavens 
directly overhead; the other, the opposite 
point of the sky. Literally, zezzth means 
‘way’ and zadzr, ‘alike.’ 

Cipher and zero are derived from the 
same Arabic word meaning ‘empty.’ 
The other name for the same Arabic 
numeral zaught is derived from an An- 
glo-Saxon word meaning ‘not anything.’ 
The ten characters of the Arabic notation 
were named from the Arabs who intro- 
duced them into Europe by their -con- 
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quest of Spain during the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Arabs obtained these charac- 
ters from the Hindoos by whom they 
were invented more than two thousand 
years ago. ‘The most probable theory for 
their origin is that they are derived from 
the initial letters of the Hindoo words for 
numbers. The numbers from ten to a 
million are derived from the Saxon. 
Eleven means one and ten; éwelve means 
two and ten, etc. Zwenty means two and 
a ten or two tens; ¢#irty means three and 
a ten or three tens, etc. Mundred is a 
primitive Saxon word meaning ‘hundred 
reckoning.’ Thousand means ‘ten hun- 
dred.’ Million, billion, etc. are derived 
from the Latin. 

Eiixir is derived from the Arabic prefix 
‘el’ or ‘al,’ meaning ‘the,’ and ‘iksir’ 
meaning ‘philosopher’s stone.’ In al- 
chemy the word had two meanings: first, 
an imaginary liquid by means of which 
baser metals were to be changed into 
gold; second, an imaginary cordial sup- 
posed to be capable of sustaining life in- 
definitely—hence called ‘elixir vitae,’ the 
elixir of life. 

Magazine literally means ‘a store- 
house.’ Later this word also came to be 
applied to a storehouse or treasury of 
Stories, essays, etc. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine issued in London in 1731 was 
the first of its kind published. 7Zariff 


comes from the Arabic through the Span- 


ish ‘tarifa,’ meaning ‘a list of prices.’ 

If we inquire into the origin of an insti- 
tution of the Middle Ages known as the 
monastic system, by a study of such 
words as monk, monastery, hermit, ceno- 
bite, ascetic, and anchorite, we naturally 
come to the conclusion that it took its 
origin in the Greek, and not the Latin, 
branch of the church. Any one who 
lives in solitude is a hermit, which word 
is derived from a Greek word meaning 
‘a dweller in a desert.’ ‘Zonk, a religious 
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hermit, is derived from the Greek, mean- 
ing ‘living alone.’ Monastery, which is 
the ‘house of monks,’ had the older 
name minster. ‘The latter word made its 
way into the Old English or Anglo-Saxon, 
and so we have in modern English, West- 
nuinster, the west monastery. 

Monks were divided into two classes: 
the cenobites, who lived under a common 
and regular discipline, and the anchorites, 
who indulged their unsocial independent 
fanaticism. Cenobite literally means 
‘common life’—hence a monk who lives 
socially. Anchorite or anchoret means 
literally ‘one who withdraws.’ An ascetic 
was Originally a strict hermit who was 
rigidly self-denying in religious obser- 
vances. The word means literally ‘one 
who exercises,’ even to the extent of 
mortifying the body. 

Word study throws light even farther 
back into the world’s history than to the 
Middle Ages. If we trace the English- 
speaking race back through the diverging 
stream of civilization that came through 
Kurope, we come to the original abode of 
the Indo-European family. This family 
of peoples is the noble and historic stock 
of the world. Before its dispersion, its 
home was India. The Indo-European 
family of languages comprises the San- 
skrit, Zend, Celtic, Italic, Hellenic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic branches. The San- 
skrit was the first language of the people 
of India. The Zend was the old Persian 
language. The Celtic branch includes 
the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh languages. 
The Italic group contains the Latin, with 
these decendants of the Latin, called the 
Romance languages, viz.: Italian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and French. The Hel- 
lenic branch consists of six dialects of the 
Greeks. The Slavonic group contains 
numerous languages among which are 
the Russian, Polish, and Bohemian. 
The Tentonic or Germanic group had 
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three sub-branches,—High German, Low 
German, and Scandinavian. ‘The Low 
German consists of the Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Dutch, and English languages. 
These seven branches have the same 
word for such objects as ox, sheep, horse, 
dog, goose, etc. This fact is significant 
becatise we are enabled to determine the 
extent of culture which this great family 
attained before its dispersion. The 
words just named show that it had out- 
lived the fishing and hunting stage, and 
had entered the pastoral. It had not yet 
reached the agricultural stage since the 
cereals—wheat, corn, barley—are not 
common to these branches. Neither do 
they have common names for the metals, 


showing that they had no knowledge of 


working them. 

These branches have identical names 
for dress, house, door, garden, for the 
numbers to one hundred, for father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, and 
for the Godhead. ‘The word mother, for 
example, in Sanskrit is ‘matir’; in Zend, . 
‘mader’; in Celtic, ‘mathair’; in Latin, 
‘mater’; in Greek, ‘meter’; in German, 
‘mutter’; in Russian, ‘mat’. The words 
three, seven, and bear are also found in all 
these branches. The words seven and 
bear are even connected with the lan- 
guages of the Semitic family, viz.: He- 
brew, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic. 

And so such words teach us that as 
these nations speaking the languages 
named, left India, radiating in many di- 
rections to work out each its own destiny 


in various regions of the earth, they car- 


ried with them a stock of words, intellec- 
tual as well as moral, by no means small; 
and the linguist makes a contribution to 
ancient history otherwise unattainable. 





If a man do not erect, in his age, his own 
tomb ere he dies, he shall live no longer in 
monument than the bell rings and the widow 
weeps.— Shakespere. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Exams—skating—socials—classical re- 
ception—college songs—NoBILITAS ET 
HUMANITAS. 


Every one should sing *‘Hail to Juni- 
ata!’’ 

‘There’s a school up here on College 
Hill.’’ 

James Widdowson, ’96, is teaching in 
Johnstown. 

Sarah Myers returned to her home on 
November twenty-third. 

Turah Elder visited her brother John 
on November nineteenth. 

J. Ward Hicher, ’96, is a faithful and 
live pedagogue near Kecksburg. 


‘I. D. Metzger, ’o94, will direct the 
music in the Blair county institute. 


Alice Beckley visited College Hill on 
November nineteenth and twentieth. 


Bertha Fahrney recently entertained 
her friend, Mary aye of Wil- 
liamsport. 


Ada C. Richard is at her home in 
Hagerstown, Maryland. She is deyoted 
to painting. 


Thomas Gibson, of Williamsport Theo- 
logical Seminary, called on his sister 
Louisa recently. 


Elva Katherine Shockey, ’99; was 
made happy by a visit from her father on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Waiter Long and wife, of Tyrone, at- 


tended the communion service of the 
Huntingdon Church. 


H. C. Chilcote was at home the last 
week in November and the first week in 
December nursing a sore arm. 


Mr. T. B. Keller, of Elizabethtown, 
visited his sister-in-law, Minerva A. Will, 
on the twenty-eighth of last month. 
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Edna Gifford visited her sister Maud 
from the twenty-third to the twenty- 
sixth of November. 


Eider J. A. Sell, of the advisory board, 
visited Juniata on the tenth and eleventh 
and preached in chapel. | 


Nancy Bennett, ’99, was called home 
on the twenty-fifth of last month by 
the death of her grandmother. 


The college library is grateful to some 
donor for a year’s subscription to the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


Ellis and Flora Shelley visited their 
sister Sannie and other Juniata friends 
the last week in November. Come again. 


J. L. Bowman, one of our senior Bible 
students, preached at Fredericksburg on 
the last Saturday and Sunday of Novem- 
ber. 


C. EK. Robison was at his home, Bell- 
wood, from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
of November attending his sister’s wed- 
ding. 

Cora Keim, ’99, and Dora Funk, ’oo, 
visited Mount Union friends fon the 
twenty-fifth to the twenty-seventh of No- 
vember. 


Very good reports reach us of the ser- 
vice of Jennie M. Dome, "97, as teacher 
in a Norristown city school next door to 
her home. 


The prospects for a large winter-term 
enrollment are promising. Numerous in- 
quiries have been made respecting Bible 
Session also. 


Professor McKenzie will spend the hol- 
iday vacation at his home in Lansdowne 
and will be pleased to see any Juniata 
people in and around Philadelphia. 


There remain only a few copies of that 
excellent series of ‘‘Bible Lectures’’ on 
the Book of Ruth, by Doctor Brumbaugh. 
Any one desiring a copy should send the 
order soon. 
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It will bea pleasure to greet Vice-Pres- 
ident I. Harvey Brumbaugh again. He 
will return from Harvard for the holiday 
vacation on the twenty-second instant. 


Mrs. Florence Harshbarger Myers, ’96, 
is working with all her former zeal for 
Juniata. She and her husband, Elder T. 
T. Myers expect to attend Bible Session. 


J. J. Shaffer, 96, is pastor of the East 
Coventry Church. A few weeks since he 
conducted a series of meetings in the re- 
cently-dedicated Geiger Memorial church, 
Philadelphia. 


After an enjoyable visit of several 
weeks in Boston, Bessie Rohrer, ’97, is 
again at her home in Waynesboro. She 
says: ‘‘The Ecuo is good and newsy. I’m 
always glad when it comes.’’ 


Ira Walker was made happy recently 
by a visit from his friend R. S. Myers, of 
Berlin, Pennsylvania. Mr. Myers is 
teaching and thinks of coming to Juniata 
for the spring term. Welcome. 


Eider J. B. Brumbaugh was in Chester 
and Montgomery counties recently and 
came back with an addition of twelve 


hundred dollars to the endowment fund . 


and thirty-three dollars to the Bible fund. 


Vida Yoder visited college in Novem- 
ber and brought with her Miss Kring, 
who intends to be in Juniata soon. Miss 
Yoder is succeeding well in her teaching 
and will resume her normal work in the 
spring term. 


Professor J. H. Brumbaugh visited 
Mifflin county friends on the last of No- 
vember. Among others he called on 
Misses Bratton, Cable and Kauffman, and 
Milton C. Swigart in their schoolrooms. 
The outlook for spring term students is 
encouraging. 


Owing to an inadvertency in the read- 
ing of the copy, an error appeared in the 
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atticle, ‘“The Worth of Good Books,’’ 
in the November Ecuo. In the eighth 
line of the second column on page one 
hundred and thirty-three, ‘‘curse of sin”’ 
should read ‘‘cruse of oil.” 


One by one develop the changes for 
our social amelioration. On the second 
instant Professor Haines announced that 
an informal social will be given the stu- 
dents each Saturday evening for one 
hour. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, fellow-students. Let us profit by it. 


Lizzie B. Howe, ’85, of whose benign 
presence and zeal in class room and hall 
many hold fond recollections, visited Ju- 
niata lately and gave several good talks 
on school and religious life. She led 
chapel services one morning, and by her 
presence with the Faculty and by the 
sound of her voice, we were carried back 
to the early nineties. Come again. 


Bruce Ibra Myers, ’95, is stirring up 
matters educational in Reade township, 
Cambria county. Zhe Sentinel, one of 
the county papers, devotes the first page 
monthly to school topics which Bruce 
edits. He is also principal of the town- 
ship high school, and by his earnest 
efforts he has succeeded in interesting 
many patrons in higher education for 
their children. 


‘‘Professor Ellis then stirred the insti- 
tute,’’ “‘teachers will surely profit by his 
work,’’ and similar expressions are re- 
ported wherever Charles lectures. Re- 
cently Fulton county teachers were in- 
spired by his lectures on ‘“T'he Elements 
of Teaching,’’ ‘‘Language,’’ ‘‘What the 
Pupils Read,’’ ‘‘Characteristics of the 
Live Teacher,’’ and other topics. Decem- 
ber twentieth and twenty-first he will lec- 
sure before the Blair county institute. 


The entire basement floor of Students’ 
Hall is being fitted out for laboratory pur- 
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poses. Here all the geological speci- 
mens will be placed so as to be easily 
studied and used for class work. New 
cases have been provided for the physical 
apparatus, which makes more room in 
the chemical laboratory. Professor My- 
ers has a well-equipped work shop to 
which the physics classes have access, 
and some of the boys are turning their 
hand to making apparatus for experi- 
mental purposes. 


The second meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary and Temperance Society 
was held on November twenty-third. 
Olive Replogle read an essay, ‘“The Pres- 
ent Need.’’? John M. Pittenger talked 
on ‘“The Requisites of a Missionary.”’ 
‘Nothing and Something’’ was recited 
by Emmert Swigart. A reading, ‘‘Mis- 
sions and Spiritual Life,’’ was given next 
by Hannah Walters. Professor Reber 
then spoke on ‘‘Christ the Missionary.”’ 
A collection of three dollars and thirty- 
five cents was taken. At the first meet- 
ing of the year five and one-half dollars 
were given. 


Thanksgiving Day passed pleasantly 
in Juniata. A few students spent the 
day at home. Most, however, remained 
in college and enjoyed a turkey dinner 


and an oyster supper each interspersed 


with ‘‘toasts.’? Appropriate services were 
held in the chapel at eight o’clock in the 
morning. A number of the students 
attended. the union services at the Pres- 
byterian church. About sixty ‘“‘little 
tots’’ from town were given a good din- 
ner in the old dining-room. Socials were 
given in the afternoon and evening. At 
the latter time the senior normals gave 
an interesting impromptu literary exer- 


cise. The new dining-room was nicely 


decorated also by them. 
The following words from Zhe Ohio 


Liducational Monthly, edited by ex-Com- 
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missioner O. T. Corson, speak for them- 
selves: In Massachusetts, the past year, 
a number of vacancies occurred in the 
normal schools. We are reliably in- 
formed that in filling these vacancies not 
a single graduate of Clark University, 
presided over 'by Doctor G. Stanley Hall, 
was selected. In Philadelphia, a number 
of vacancies occurred in principalships 
and other important positions, and to our 
certain knowledge all of these vacancies 
were promptly filled by students and 
graduates of the Department of Pedagogy 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
charge of Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh, who 
is known in nearly every county in Ohio. 
In the language of another: ‘‘It does 
not take a team of horses to draw an in- 
ference’ from the previous stated facts. 


Reverend W. J. Coleman, formerly pro- 
fessor of sociology in Geneva College, 
now pastor of the Covenanter Church, 
Allegheny, lectured on ‘‘Christian Citi- 


zenship,’’ during the eight-twenty period 


on Friday, December second. Reverend 
Coleman emphasized the fact that there 
is no hint of anything higher-than human 
authority in the Constitution of the 
United States. Forty-two of the state 
constitutions recognize Divine Provi- 
dence, as did also the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Vet our Constitution was 
made by Christian men and is upheld by 
Christian men. Hamilton defined the 
Constitution to be the declaration of the 
principles by which the people wish to 
be governed. When we have not asked 
our men of government to rule according 
to religious principles, what right have 
we to complain of the liquor license, the 
Sunday laws, and the easy divorce law 
of to-day ? 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather 
of November eighteenth, which occasion- 
ed a small crowd, the opening lecture of 
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the season, ‘‘Imperial Rome,’’? by Ed- 
mund M. Hyde, Ph. D., L. H. D., pro- 
fessor of Latin language and literature in 
Lehigh University, was in every way a 
success. Doctor Hyde held the attention 
of the entire audience as he guided it over 
the seven hills and described minutely 
every point of interest of ancient, medi- 
geval, and modern Rome. 
the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the Forum, 
the Vatican, and those of Roman archi- 
tecture and sculpture were especially fine. 
To those who have studied Roman history 
and literature the two hours went all to 
quickly; for, by his fine views and excel- 
lent word-paintings, the Doctor vivified 
much of the imperial city’s life. ‘To those 
about to take up the study of Roman life 
in its history or literature the lecture 
will be most helpful. Even to the one 
who casually listened to the descriptions 
and viewed the scenes of mighty deeds 
the lecturer aroused an interest that will 
be manifest when anything Roman is 
brought to notice. The Lecture Bureau 
is to be congratulated for the successful 
opening lecture. Doctor Hyde was en- 
tertained by his former pupil, Professor 
McKenzie, : 


Reverend Ross F. Wicks, a student of 
*89, Was present at chapel exercises on 
the last Monday in November and gave 
a short impressive talk. 
he, ‘‘when we read last night’s news at 
the breakfast table, when telegraph and 
telephone are faster than thought, the 
idler is not wanted. ‘The stage-coach 
days are gone; the lightning train and 
_ the electric motor have brought speed 

and alertness. | 
not of a common brotherhood before 
the angels sang over the little town of 
Bethlehem. Now the ‘milk of human 
kindness’ can be the food of every soul.’’ 
To illustrate the latter thought Reverend 


The views of. 


“To-day,”’ said — 


Men were 
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Wicks related an experience which 
Chaplain McCabe had told him a few 
weeks previous. The Chaplain returned 
to New York at midnight. He had been 
hard at work preaching for some time 
and requested a cabman to drive him 
speedily home. When the Chaplain 
alighted, he paid his fare and said to the 
cabman, ‘‘Good-night; I hope to meet 
you again in heaven.’’ The cabman 
drove home and retired. But the words 
of the good Chaplain stirred his soul. ‘‘If 
Chaplain McCabe hopes to meet me in 
heaven, and if I hope to meet him there 
—and I do—I must change my life.” 
He could not rest. Repairing to Chaplain 
McCabe’s home he was admitted, and the 
kind-hearted, Christ-spirited Chaplain 
awoke from needed restful slumbers to 
minister to a sin-sick soul. Asa result 
of the few kind words, ‘‘Good-night; 
I hopeto meet you again in heaven,’’ 
over one hundred cabmen have been 
helped heavenward. Reverend Wicks is 
pastor of the Fourth Reformed Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. . He has traveled exten- 
sively, expresses his pointed remarks with 
telling force, and, we dare say, has a 
bright, wide, and useful future before 
him. : 


THE COLLEGE RECEPTION 


ONE OF THE ENTERTAINED 


Had. anyone come into Juniata between _ 
eight and eleven on Saturday evening, 
December tenth, he would have thought 
the place entirely deserted save one room 
from which emanated merry chatter and 
pleasing vocal and instrumental har- 
monies. That room was the dining-hall, 
and the reason for the merry-making was 
the social event of the year—the recep- 
tion by the college department. Promptly 
at eight o’clock the entire college body 
gladly responded to the call of the old 
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tower bell. They were received by J. L. 
Hartman, ’99, I. B. Book, ’oo, J. M. 
Pittenger, ’o1, and M. H. Neer, ’o2, 
while college airs floated from the piano 
under the seemingly magic touch of Miss 
Snavely, ’o2. 

Never has a reception room in Juniata 
presented a more beautiful appearance. 
The decorations were simple, tasty, ele- 
gant. Long ribbons of blue and old gold 
bunting had been swung from the corners 
and sides of the room to the center posts 
and gave a tent-like effect. On the center 
of the west wall. was the college ladder, 
fashioned in spruce and college colors. 
Over the mantel at the east end of the 
room appeared two large college flags, 
the arched name Juniata, and under it 
the motto chosen by the classical students, 
Nobilitas et Humanitas. On the wall 
around the room were seen apt caricatures 
of the different departments, and among 
the most fitting of all was the college 
boys’ burlesque of their own department. 
Cosy corners, chairs, divans, piled with 
pillows, scattered promiscously over the 
room gave a cosy prospect for the even- 
ing. The decorations were shown to 
better effect by the new electric lights. 

After a half hour of promenade and 
greetings, the College Quartet, composed 
of Nininger, ’oo, first tenor, Wells, ’oo, 
second tenor, Hartman, ’99, first bass, 
and Book, ’oo, second bass, accompanied 
by Emmert, ’o1, soloist, sang *“The Col- 
lege Ladder.’’ As an encore the quartet 
puzzled the guests by rendering a Latin 
song. ‘‘Twenty eminent men and wo- 
men of the present day,’’ was the next 
feature. Certain questions were given 
from which the name was to be guessed. 
The revelation that the ‘‘eminent men 
and women’’ were none other than some 
of the guests was surprising. Again the 
quartet responded and were encored. 
Slips of paper were given to the guests. 
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Those to the ladies bearing the name of 
an author, and those to the gentlemen 
the name of a book. A very enjoyable 
half-hour was spent in a complete mix of 
the whole assembly, each intent on find- 
ing his or her author or book. Refresh- 
ments were announced, and, upon pre- 
sentation of one of the slips, a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee were given. During 
refreshments an instrumental duet, by 
Misses Rosenberger and Snavely, was 
rendered and appreciated. After all had 
been served the quartet again appeared 
and was encored twice. A three act 
charade was given representing the word 
“‘elocution’’—a telephone ‘‘’Ai/lo/”’ a 
Chinaman’s cue, a mother telling her son 
what to shun at Juniata. The word was 
not guessed and was presented in one act 
—an elocution class. As a closing song 
the quartet rendered a serenade, ‘‘Stars 
of the Summer Night,’’ and the happy 
guests were dismissed while Miss Snavely 
performed at the piano. A blue and old 
gold souvenir, containing the motto and 
two college songs, was presented to each 
guest. 

The best feature of the evening was 
the singing by the College Quartet, and 
the boys are to be congratulated. Such 
expressions from the Faculty as—‘‘This 
reminds me of Yale,’’ ‘‘“This calls back 
Rutgers,’’ ‘“This is Lehigh,’ ‘‘How like 
DePauw !’’ ‘This is the life and loyalty 
we like to see,’’? and every face eager and 


beaming with smiles, manifested the feel- 


ing of the guests. The college songs are 
new to Juniata; but they certainly en- 
gendered true college spirit in the heart 
of every one. Couldsuch words as these 


of “Hail to Juniata !’’ do otherwise? 


Let the choral anthems rise; 
Hail to Juniata ! 

Shout her glory to the skies; 
Hail to Juniata! 

Hail the newly-risen star, 
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Shedding radiance from afar, 
Pride of Pennsylvania; 
Hail to Juniata! 


*Mid the everlasting hills; 
Hail to Juniata! 
Blessed with cool and shady rills; 
Hail to Juniata! 
Breathing pure and mountain air— 
Fragrant flowers everywhere— 
What wonder we can do and dare; 
Hail to Juniata! 


Let us then with loud acclaim; 
Hail to Juniata! 

Give honor to her spotless name; 
Hail to Juniata! 

Should e’er the laurel wreath be mine, 

I’ll lay the honor at thy shrine, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers are thine; 
Hail to Juniata! | 


Taken all in all the debut of the college 
department was a grand success. 
NOBILITAS ET HUMANITAS. 
HAIL TO JUNIATA ! 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 


ORIENTAL 
ELIZABETH ROSENBERGER, Correspondent 


We have come to the time in our school 
year when we look forward to a new 
term’s work; but before doing this we 
are compelled to take a retrospect, in its 
few remaining days, of our present term’s 
work. While doing this we must not 
forget to take a glance at our society 
work. We Orientals will agree that per- 
haps we have not kept our motto, ‘‘We 
know no zenith,’’ clearly enough before 
us during the present session. One fact 
which counts for growth and strength is 
that we have had a number of original 
' orations, essays, debates, and journals. 
We have those among our number, whom 
I feel sure, if we could lift the veil of the 
futnre, we might see as great orators con- 
tributing their mite to the amelioration of 
the world by their forceful power of 
speech. Persevere. 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the ebb, leads on to fortune.’’ 

We should esteem it a golden oppor- 
tunity to have the drill of being placed 
before a listening audience knowing that 
on us rests the responsibility of profitably 
entertaining it. It is true that there 


‘were those among us who refused to re- 


spond to the request for them to perform, 
but the vacancies thus caused were readily 
supplied by willing substitutes. 
Our ranks are gradually increasing. 
Two new members were elected recently. 
The want of current educational read- 


ing matter which has been felt for some 


time will be supplied by subscription to 
the New York School Journal, by our 
society for the library reading table. By 
the beginning of next term our society 
library will have been increased by a 
score of valuable new books. 

We might advocate a greater spirit of 
enthusiasm in society work for the com- 
ing term. We sister societies might 
help each other by pursuing a little 
friendly rivalry in oratorical contests or 
intersociety debates; or even a joint soci- 
ety meeting might serve this purpose. 

I hope that under the guiding manage- 
ment of Mr. Lehman, as president, Miss 
Vinnie Shuss, as secretary, Mr. Weaver, 
as vice president, and Mr. Hinkle, as ed- 
itor, we shall launch out in the society 
year of ’99 with a spirit that will give 
literary culture the very high standing 
that it is possible for it to attain in 


Juniata. 


WAHNEETA 
ELVA KATHERINE SHOCKEY, Correspondent 


What, another month gone! And they 
say our little bundle of Wahneeta news 
is again due. 

Since we were elected to the office of 
Wahneeta correspondent to the Ecuo, 
three months have passed rapidly by and 
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vacation is at hand. Has Wahneeta been 
crowned with the laurels of success that 
she ought to wear in passing this mile 
stone—another college term? Surely 
some brave efforts have been made. 
Those of us who have been under the im- 
mediate influence have felt their effects, 
And who knows what great benefit and 
blessing the world may yet receive from 
such endeavors? Knowing that great 
things have grown from the seeming in- 
significant duties in our society work we 
feel a new impetus. 

We were glad to welcome to Juniata, 
for a few days lately, one of our old 
and faithful Wahneeta workers, Mr. K. 
B. Moomaw. 

Everything has been arranged for the 
opening of work for the following term. 
The officers have been chosen, and the 
program has been filled. | 

Wahneeta friends out in the field of 
action, we would assure you of our eager- 
ness to greet your friends, anticipating 
work at Juniata next term. Mr. Sieber, 
our president, will gladly welcome them 
to our number, while Miss Rinehart, our 
next secretary, will be pleased to enter 
their names on our roll book. 

Before we vacate our office, this being 
the last contribution, we would announce 
our successor, Miss Funk. Weare sure 
she will contribute interestimg bits of 
Wahneeta news. 


OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE 
OUTLINES 


ISATAH 


CHAPTER I CONCLUDED, ALSO 
CHAPTERS 2-5 


The great and forgiving heart of 
God is revealed in verses 18-23. God 
will pardon their wickedness; that of 
the individual, of society, and of the na- 
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tion. Reason and obedience are the key- 
notes to the situation. His constant cry 
is, Come, and let us reason together; and to 
hear is to havea conscience. Indeed, Isa- 
iah lays especial stress on the intellectual 
side of the moral sense; and the frequency 
with which he in this chapter employs 
the expressions know and consider and 
veason, is characteristic of all of Isaiah’s 
prophesying. Perhaps what the world 
needs to-day is more reason and less loud 
talk and emotion. The heart that is 
stained and besmeared with sin may be 
made as snow and wool. Although this 
broad and liberal offer is made by Jeho- 
vah through his servant the prophet, it 
soon becomes apparent that it will not be 
accepted. Verses 24-31: Sentence is 
here passed by the prophet. Jehovah as- 
sumes control; the mighty one of Israel 
will take the judgment in his own hands, 
He will surely discipline the people and 
turn his hand upon them. He will in- 
stitute a cleansing and purifying process. 
The restoration of his people, however, 
is not forgotten. He will eventually re- 
store the people to their prestine and ideal 
character. ‘‘This first chapter of Isaiah 
is just the parable of the awful compul- 
sion to think, which men call conscience. 
The stupidest of generations, formal and 
fat-hearted, are forced to consider and 
to reason. The Bible alone tells men how 
much of conscience is nothing but God’s 
love.’’ | 

The date of chapter 1 is uncertain, but 
it must have been written whilst a foe 
was tavaging the territory of Judah. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, these foes were 
the allied troops of Syria and Israel, 
2 Kings 25:37; and the chapter belongs 
to the beginning of Ahaz’s reign, about 
734. B. C., this being the first of Isaiah’s 
prophecies after his call, chapter 6. Ac- 
cording to others the enemy are the Assyr- 
ians, and the chapter belongs to the reign 
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of Hezekiah, B. C. 701; its position at the 
beginning of Isaiah’s prophecies, being 
explained from the general character of 
much of its contents, fitting it to form an 
introduction to the following discourse. 
See Driver, Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, p. 196; also, 
The Book of Isaiah, The Expositor’s Bi- 
ble, pages 1-18. © 

After the introduction to the book of 
Isaiah in chapter 1, there comes another 
portion of the book covering four chap- 
ters,namely, 2-5. ‘“I‘he word that Isaiah, 


the son of Amoz, saw concerning Judah. 


and Jerusalem.’’ 2:1. The Hebrew for 
saw which is used in the title of this 
series of prophecies is haza. ‘The origi- 
nal meaning of this word is, to cleave, to 
divide, or to split; then to see into, to see 
through, to get down beneath the sur- 
face of things and discover their real 
nature. ‘The one word that characterizes 
this is Aenetration, the characteristic of a 
man who has a conscience for the inner 
worth of things and for their future con- 
sequence. One distinguished writer, 
George Adam Smith, findsin this section 
of the book a picture of ‘‘the three Jeru- 
salems.’’ ‘‘First there is flashing out, 
chapter 2:2-5, a vision of the ideal city, 
Jerusalem, idealized and glorified. Then 
comes, chapters 2:6-4:1, a very realistic 
picture, a picture of the actual Jerusalem. 
And lastly, chapter 4:2-6, we havea vision 
of Jerusalem as she shall be after God has 
taken her in hand—very different, indeed, 
from the ideal with which the prophet 
began. Here are three successive mo- 
tives or phases of prophecy, which in all 
probability, summarize the early minis- 
try of Isaiah, and present him to us, first 
as the idealist or visionary, second as the 
realist or critic, and third as the prophet 
proper or revealer of God’s actual will.’’ 

In this portion of the prophecy, name- 
_ly, chapters 2-5, Isaiah deals in great de- 
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tail with the judgment which he sees 
threatening Judah. He opens with an 
impressive picture of the future. The 
nations of the world will come forth and 
magnify the religion of Judah. ‘‘And 
many people shall go and say, Come ye 
and let us go up into the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths, for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.’’ In verses 
5-8 he pictures the real condition of 
things as they exist. ‘Thecontrast is the 
more striking when compared with what 
precedes. In verses 9-22 he pictures the 
judgment of God as it will fall on every 
object of human pride and strength. The 
prophet, who at one time, believed so 
much in man as to think possible an im- 
mediate commonwealth of nations, be- 


lieves in man now so little that he does 


not hold him worth preserving. ‘‘Cease 
ye from man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils: for wherein-is he to be accounted 
of.’ From chapter 3:1-11 we learn that 
the doom of existing society is ap- 
proaching, a collapse is at their very 
borders, and the cause of this condition 
of things, verses 12-15, is largely due to 
the selfishness of their national guides 
and rulers. There is no religion in poli- 
tics, which sooner or later must ruin any 
nation. May we as Americans look care- 
fully to this matter! Chapters 3: 16-4: 1: 
Isaiah attacks the extravagant and luxu- 
rious dress of women. ‘This is indeed an 
awful and glaring picture. In this day, 
when the judgment of God overtakes 
their city, all their vain show and gaudy 
apparel will be exchanged for the garb of 
a captive. This, however, is not the end. 
Some few will escape the judgment. This 
bright future is described in chapter 4: 2-6. 
Most beautifulis God’s protection. ‘‘And 
there shall be a pavilion for a shadow in 
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the daytime from the heat, and fora refuge | 


and for a covert from storm and from 
rain.’’ Chapter 5 may be said to be, in 
a general way, parallel to chapters 2-4. 
In verses 1-7 the parable of the vineyard 
shows how the Lord, who is the owner 
of the vineyard, has been disappointed. 
He looked for and expected fruit from 
Judah, but behold, ‘‘grapes, wild grapes.’’ 
The remainder of the chapter, verses 8- 
24, is occupied by a series of ‘‘woes’’ by 
which the chief national sins are de- 
nounced; and ends, verses 25-30, with 
what may soon be expected at the hands 
of some great foe, namely, the Assyrians. 
| Amos H. Harnzs. 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES 
JOHN I: 35-51 


In the declaration, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God,’’ we have in a form short, dis- 
tinct, and compendious the Gospel of the 
Kingdom. The divine nature of the 
man Christ Jesus, the completeness and 
efficacy of his shed blood, and the offer- 
ing of himself for the remission of sins, 
are Clearly and plainly set forth. It is 
not certain that the Baptist understood his 
own testimony as clearly as we now do 
in the light of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
but he certainly understood so much of 
it that he saw in Christ, and desired that 
others should see in him, the heaven-laid 
channel, opened up through his life and 
death. How much of the significance 
of the phrase,’ ‘‘Lamb of God,’’ was un- 
derstood by John’s two disciples is uncer- 
tain; but there was something about it 
that seemingly attracted their attention, 
for when they ‘‘heard him speak they 
followed him.’’ Verse 37. Why did 
they leave their former teacher and fol- 
low Jesus? Some think it was only an 
irresistible impulse, a heavenly instinct 
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that bade them follow him. But John 
first called the attention of the people and 
his disciples to the Lamb of God, and 
now a second time to the two disciples 
alone. Why did he do this? John was 
too wise a teacher to use terms beyond 
the comprehension of his pupils. We, 
therefore,conclude that the phrase, ‘‘Lamb 
of God,’’ gave them at least an indistinct 
idea of the nature and character of Jesus, 
and caused them to leave their former 
teacher and follow him. ‘The name of 
one of the two disciples was Andrew, and 
the other, doubtless, was John, who 
through modesty does not mention his 
own name, 

The fact that the two disciples left John 
and followed Jesus shows that they were 
interested in him. Then in verse 38 we 
see how Jesus became interested in them. 
And here is brought out the very pleas- 
ing thought that as soon as a soul turns 
to Jesus he at once becomes interested 
and is desirous to help to a fuller knowl- 
edge of himself. The question, ‘“What 
seek ye?’’ was not asked for the sake of 
information, but to give them an oppor- 
tunity to express their desires and to con- 
nect their movements with him if they 
wished to do so. ‘They answered him 
with a most honored title—Rabbi—per- 
haps the first time Jesus was ever so ad- 
dressed. Further, the question, ‘“‘Where 
dwellest thou ?’ shows that it was not a 
hurried converse by the way that would 
satisfy their longings. ‘They want hours 
with him in the seclusion of his own 
home. 

Verse 39 contains the glorious invita- 
tion, ‘‘Come and see.’’ What passed on 
that day we know not save from the ac- 
tions of the disciples afterwards. ‘They 
went to where he dwelt as learners, but 
came away teachers, bearing to those 
nearest and dearest what they had Jearn- 
ed. Each one went in search of his 
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brother*—Andrew for Simon Peter, and 
John for James. Note, these disciples, as 
soon as they came in contact with Jesus, 
felt that he was precious to them and 
desired that others also might enjoy com- 
munion with him. ‘his is the feeling of 
all who truly learn of Jesus. We cannot 
be indifferent to others. The language 
of Andrew to Peter, verse 41, shows 
further what they gained by the day’s 
association with Jesus. ‘‘We have found 
the Messiah.’’ Quite beyond what they 
had heard from the Baptist, but what 
personal contact with Jesus would carry 
to the heart. The statement of the dis- 
ciples, ‘“We have found the Messiah,”’ 
Shows also that they had. been seeking 
for him. They were, therefore, devout 
men, ‘‘waiting for the consolation of Is- 
rael.’’ This explains why they at once felt 
the attractive power of Jesus’s presence. 
The ministry of John had prepared their 
hearts, and they at once realized the 
purity and sweetness of his spirit. Verse 
42 shows how the eye of Jesus pierced 
the depth of Simon’s soul. He perceived 
in him a strong character and at once 
gave him a name expressive of that char- 
acter.. Jesus at once recognizes in us 
the elements of character which best 
serve his purposes concerning us. We 
notice, too, that this early recognition of 
Peter’s greatness did not awaken jealousy 
in John’s ‘heart, for we do not find that 
John ever sought to undervalue him or 
diminish his influence. 

‘The day following,’’ in verse 43, is 
probably the fourth day from the visit of 
the deputation given in verse 19. Jesus 
is about to leave Bethlehem for Galilee, 
and as he proceeds on his journey he 
finds Philip. .The word findeth indicates 
that Jesus was now on the lookout for 





* The form of the narrative and its words in- 
dicate to us that John, as well as Andrew, went 
in search of his brother. It is, however, only 
an inference. 
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disciples, and, meeting Philip, perhaps 
accidentally, said to him, ‘‘Follow me.” 
The words, ‘‘Follow me,’’ meant that he 
should accept Christ as a spiritual guide 
and leader, but were not a call to apostle- 
ship. Those who were now following 
him had to be brought in touch with him 
for a season before they were to receive 
the higher call. 

Philip at once becomes a worker—verse 
43. He has a friend who, he knows, 
is waiting for the Messiah; and, finding 
him he describes Jesus as the one whom 
Moses in the law and prophets did write. 
Nathaniel had faith in the testimony of 
his friend Philip, and in the prophecies 
too; but the statement that Jesus was 
from Nazareth at once engendered doubt, 
as the question, ‘‘Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?’ clearly indi- 
cates. As a cure for this doubt Philip 
simply said, ‘‘Come and see.’ To his 
mind this was sufficient to remove all 
doubt, and there is no better remedy for 
skepticism to-day than to see Jesus—to 
see his life as he sojourned among men 
and as illustrated in the life of his fol- 
lowers. In verse 48 Jesus describes Na- 
thaniel as a genuine servant of God, one 
who was sincere and truthful. Nathaniel 
knew that Jesus’s description of him was 
correct; he had the evidence within him- 
self that he was guileless, and this led 
him to ask the question, ‘Whence 
knowest thou me?’’ You have described 
my true character; where did you see me? 
Jesus answers, that before Philip called 
him, he saw him under the fig tree. 
From this Nathaniel was convinced that 
Jesus had supernatural vision; that he 
could see into his heart without seeing 
his person; and, therefore, he must be 
the Son of God. His vision was opened 
to a great truth, but Jesus said he should 
see still greater things. And so it is 
always. ‘The seeing of one truth en- 
larges the vision for still more truth. 

J. B. B. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


The Syracuse University Forum, a neat, 
live weekly, is added to our ‘‘exchanges.’’ 


The Philomathean Monthly for Novem- 
ber is brim full of good things. ‘A 
Favored Freshman” is a clever story, 
and ‘‘College Athletics’? repays a careful 
perusal. — 


The Paris Exposition management has 
decided to hold the Olympian games in 
connection with the fair in 1900. Amer- 
ica will be well represented. Field sports, 
polo, aquatics, cycling, and other athletic 
features will be included. 


The intercollegian has begun, in the 
current issue, ‘‘a series of exceedingly 
strong and helpful ‘After College’ arti- 
cles.’’ The first of the series is, ‘‘“A New 
Calling—The [Y. M.C.A.] Secretaryship 
as a Life Work,’”’ by L. lL. Doggett, Ph. 
D., and is worthy of study. | 


President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, has annonnced that the $2,000,- 
ooo necessary to be raised to claim Mr. 
John D.; Rockefeller’s gift of a like 
amount, will be subscribed in full by 
January 1st. Part of this $4,000,000 will 
be used for the purpose of establishing 
and developing technical schools. 


A central debating league composed of 
the University of Michigan, the Univer- 
sity.of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
and the University of Minnesota, has re- 
cently been organized, and will hold its 
first contests this year. The semi-final 
debates will be held in January, and the 
winners of these debates will meet in a 
final contest in April.— Brown and White. 


Our Ejimira sovores deserve com- 
mendation for their neat and well-edited 
journal, Zhe Sibyl. ‘‘Before the Study 
Fire’’ is interesting, and the meditation of 
Miss ‘‘G. S. B.’’ evidences loyalty. ‘‘It 
is only an old brick building surrounded 
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by a park of trees. The walls are dim 


with age, the halls are bare, the stair- 


cases are worn and dingy, and many a 
girl’s name plays hide-and-seek with the 
figureson the wall paper. It is a plain 


place, but to me it is one of the dearest 


spots on earth. There I have found my 
best friends; there I have learned that it 
is good to live. When I am away I can 
think only of the time when I shall be 
back, and when I am there I spend my 
leisure moments in wondering if I shall 
ever find another home where I shall be 
so happy and content.’’ 

The November Educational Review deals 
editorially with the ‘‘college president.’’ 
At the time of writing Amherst, Brown, 
Cincinnati, Colgate, Oberlin, Rochester, 
Iowa State, and California State were 
without presidents. A few weeks later 
President Dwight, of Yale, tendered his 
resignation. To the question, ‘‘Where 
are the men for these great positions?” 
the Aeview says: ‘‘The simple truth is 
that, for some reason or other, the very 
few men—half a dozen, herhaps, in the 
whole country—who by cominon consent 
are best fitted by natural endowments, by 
training, and by experieuce for these high 
educational posts, are unwilling to ac- 
cept them, even when extraordinary large 
salaries are offered. They are already 
engaged in congenial and influential work 
and have little to gain and much to lose 
by the transfer to the average college 
presidency. As a result of these — 
facts many of the colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States are to-day simply 
drifting. Without an executive 
with leisure and capacity to study, to 
think, to plan, to initiate, there is no pro- 
gress possible in an institution for higher 
education.’’ Doctor Butler, the editor, 
is not at all in sympathy with the idea of 
‘“‘business’’ principles in college govern- 
ment. 
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Furniture, Carpets, Lace Curtains, Curtain Poles, 
Straw Mattings, Rugs, Book Cases, &c. 


There are not many articles in our line needed by Students, but all will be interested to 


know of a good safe place to send their friends. 
and low prices you will find this store in the lead. 


C.R. & W. B. McCARTHY 


7K K aK 


C. HENRY BOYER, D. D.S. 


Office on Fifth Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Special attention given to the preserva- 
tion of natural teeth. | 


U. N. CANTNER, 
Tailor. 


Prices Right. Fit Suaranteed, 
614 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 


One Door West of Opera House 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


C,H. MOLLER HARDWARE C0. 


_ Skates, Bicycles, and all kinds of 
General and Building 
' Hardware, 
Opera House Biock. 


J. W. McCarthy, 
LIVERY STABLE, 


822 Mifflin Street. 
Teams for Hire at Low Rates. | 


BLACK &CO. 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. bth and Washington St. 
There you will find the best line of Toilet Goods and 
prices the lowest. 


Hair Brushes. l5c, 25c, 35c, 0c, 75c, $1.00 

Tooth Brushes, 5c, 10c, 15c, 25c, 35c 

Toilet Soaps, 5c, 10c, lic, 25e. 

Pocket Combs, 5c, 1c, and Dressing Combs, 10c to 50c 
Perfumes in all odors and styles. 

Manicure Goods, Mirrors and all other toilet requisites 


Also have a counter devoted to 


STANDARD MAGAZINES and FASHION PLATES, 
and keep a FINE LINE OF STATIONARY. 


Our ICE CREAM SODA is luxury and pro- 
nounced the best. | 


For a choice selection, good quality, 


JOHN B, KUNZ, 
Books and Stationery, 


| Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, = PA, 





G. W. CHAMBERS. 


The Penn Street T Al LOR 


The only place in Huntingdon—town or 
county—where the following is made a specialty: 
Gents’ Clothing cleaned inside and out. 
REPAIRING of all kinds done neat and strong. 
Faded parts on men’s clothing, hats, and caps 
renewed. Ladies’ coats, capes and dresses 


cleaned, repaired, and pressed. 


WE WAIT @ 


to serve you at the 


“FIFTH STREET 





wtih 





ae SHOE PALACE.” 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL Confectionery 
J- B. PORT, Fruits. 
412 Peun St., Nuts 


HUNTINGDON, PA. of Toys 





DIFFERENT 
WAYS OF TALKING. 3 


Some people talk with their mouths, others — 
with their fingers. We talk through our goods 
Our Dry Goods, Rugs, Cushions, Notions, 
Shoes, and Groceries speak for themselves. 
Let them speak to you. Remember the place; 


it’s at CARMON’S. 
L. B. KLINE | 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., | 
HUNTINGDON, PA 





DRUGS. Tooth, Bath, Hair, and Nail 
Brushes, Perfumery, Stationary, Toilet 
Articles. 

Leister’ s Soda Water 


was and always will be the best. 
Violin, Banjo, Guitar, and Mandolin Strings— 


Gut and Steel. — LEISTER’S, Next to P. 0. 
Telephone. Night Bell. German Spoken. 


Y. H. W. Yee Wah, 


HAND 
se LAUNDRYMAN, 


Allegheny Street. 
I. R. BEERY, College Agent. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Parents 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 


 - COPYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co, 2618: cadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 














RESTAURANT _ 
Shell and Tub Oysters, 
Groceries. | 


W. R. WILSON, 
Allegheny Street, Near Depot. 





Marlin <q 
The BARBER 


Cut Flowers and Designs, 
N. E. Cor. Diamond. TOILET GOODS 


D. R. HANAWALT 
Bicycles Built and Repaired 
Photographic Supplies 

251 Oxford Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 








(CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
TIME TABLE—December 18, 1898. 


Leave 2 4 6 8 10 

*A.M.AITA M.IFA.M.IFP. M./*P. M, 

Winchester ........J...... 7 80]. ..... B30] ...... 
Martinsburg.......]...... 8 15) 11 85) 38 L7j}...... 
Hagerstown ....... 6 45} 9 00) 12 20) 4 05) 10 20 
Greencastle........ 7 06) 9 22] 12 42] 4 28) 10 41 
Mercersburg. ......]...... 8 30) 11 10} 8 30)...... 
Chambersburg... 7 28) 9 45]. 1 O05) 5 00} 11 02 
‘Waynesboro ...... 7 OO}...... 12 15] 4 00)...... 
Shippensburg ..... 7 48} 10 05; 1 24) 5 20] 11 21 
Newville. 3.52.54.) 8 05; 10 24; 1 41) 5 40] 11 37 
CATS Ec wa pais 8 26] 10 46) 2 05} 6 05} 12 00 
Mechanicsburg. . 8 45) 11 07] 2 27) 6 27} 12 2: 
Dillsburg....... Pee Aer ewe rea eee 140) 5 00}...... 

Arrive— 
Hatrisburg......... 9 GO) 1] 25) 2 45) 6 45} 12 45 
Arrive— PM{|PM{P MjJjPMj]AM|- 

Philadelphia ...... ll 48: 8 00} & 47} 10 20: 4 30 
New York......... 218} 5 58) 8 08) 3853) 7 33 
Baltimore.......... 11 55} 811] 6 00) 9 45! 6 20 
AM|]PMIPM|PM{Aam™M 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.05 a. m., 12.40 p. m1. 
340 p. m., 9.10 p. m.,.and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a 
m., 7.23a.m., 9.09 a.m., L05p.m., 4.05p. m., 5.25 p. 
m. and 9.35 p. m. stopping at Sedona street, Harrisburg , 
to let off passengers. 

Train Nos. 2and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown, and on Sunday will stop at intermediate 
stations. *Daily. fDaily except Sunday. 


Leave— 


PMj{|/AMj|AMIPM {PM 
Baltimore ......... 11 50) 4 55} 8 50} 12 00) 4.35 
New York ......... 7 40) 12 06)...... 85 1 50 
Philadelphia ...... 11 20; 4 80} 8 80) 12 25) 34 85 
. |FAMI*AMITAMIfPM | *PM 
Harrisburg ........ 5 00; 7 55) 11 45) 8 50) 7 55 
DUISBUTS 63 ooo see | S544 Gs beeeaver 12 40; 4 38)...... 
Mechanicsburg....} 5 19] 8 12) 12 05} 412) 8 18 
Carlisle............ 5 41) 8 35) 12 30) 4 35) 8 38 
Newville... ...4<2<%< 6 05} 8 59] 12 52! 5 00] 8 53 
Shippensburg...... 6 25} 916) 113) 518) 9 Li 
Waynesboro.......|...... 10 37; 210) 6 16)...... 
Chambersburg...../ 6 48) 9 38! 189] 5 44) 9 32 
Mercersburg....... 8 10) 10 30)...... 6 80]...... 
Greencastle........ 7 09) 10 02) 2 OO}. 6 O04) 9 80 
Hagerstown ....... 7 82) 10 25) 2 2d) 6 27) 10 10 
Martinsbureg....... } 8 24) 1) 15)...... € AD) oases 
Arrive— 
Winchester......... 9 10) 12 35)...... TBO ie xis 
AMIPM|PMj|PM|P™M 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.25 p. m. and 10.20 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at7.388a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

Nos. 3 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.80. p.m. 

Through coaches between Hagerstown and Philadel- 
phia on trains No. 2 and 9 and between Winchester and 
Philadelphia on trains 4 and 7. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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PREPARATORY COURSE. 








SECOND YEAR. 





First TERM. SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 
‘ LATIN—Hlements. LATIN—Elements. LATIN—Ceesar. 
S Matu.—Arithmetic. — Matu.—Arithmetic. Matu.—Arithmetic. 
> | EncLisa—Grammar. ENGLISH—Grammar. ENGLISH—Grammar. 
& | GEoc.—Political, &c. PHYSIOLOGY. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
& | ELOcurIon. | VocaL Music. DRAWING. 
me | ORTHOGRAPHY. Ff | ontmocraray. } . 
GREEK—EHlements. | GREEK—Hlements. GREEK— Xenophon. 
LATIN—Ceesar. LATIN—Ceesar. LATIN—Cicero. 
Matru.—Algebra. | Matu.—Algebra. | Matu.—Algebra. 
ENGLISH—Practical. ENGLISH—Rhetoric. ENGLISH—Rhetoric, 
HistTory—United States | Historyv—United States; Paragraph Writing. 
and Constitution. HisTory—English. 
. Cpu — Kenoplion: GREEK— Xenophon. GREEK—Homer. 
& | Latin—Cicero. LATIN—Virgil. LATIN— Virgil. 
> | Marsa.—Geometry. | Matrau.—Geometry. | Matu.—Geometry. 
7 ENGLISH.— Literature. ENGLIisH—Literature. ENGLIsH—Classics. 
s (English. ) 7 (American.) | ScrencE—Botany. 
E | GREEK HISTORY. ‘Roman Hisrorvy. 





German may = substituted for Greek in Preparatory Course, in case Greek is 
aaah throughout the entire College Course. 
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By M. G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph.D. | the Advertisements 
Only a few copies remaining. Order | | and BUY from the 
at once if you want a copy. Price 80; | | | 
cents, prepaid. | | Advertisers. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 


| HuntIncpon, Pa. SHOE S 
SU BS CRIBE for MADE and REPAIRED. 


Neat and good work. Low prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


fITH THE opening of the new vol- 
/ ume, and the entering upon an- 
other year all our patrons have our wish 
for a happy and prosperous New Year. 
Our work is to go on. We have no 
promises to make, but look hopefully 


forward, and pray that success may 
crown our efforts, and establish our 
work. 


HE opENING of the winter term 
brought, to College Hill many new 
residents. The winter term now exceeds 
in numbers any previous winter term. 
Thus the progress continues from year to 
year, each marking an improvement, 
each leaving a record of advancement 
made and attainments reached. ‘There 
is promise of still greater things, and 
they will come to pass. At Juniata less 
is promised than is given. But why 
should we enumerate? Who can point 
back and say that this promise or that 
has not been met? | 
A still greater number of devoted 
young men and women can find room at 
Juniata—the room grows with the need— 
to secure an education that will ft them 


for the place in life where their happiness 
and usefulness will measure up to their 
attainments. Success in life is not 
chance. It is the reward of industry, 
integrity, and hard work; and those who 
would succeed must make preparation 
for the work. Juniata affords them the 
opportunity and offers the helpfulness. 


UNIATA CoLLEGE was among the 

first of the Brethren schools to offer a 
four years’ college course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. During the 
last two years students have been gradua- 
ted in the college classical course, receiv- 
ing the B. A. degree, giving them a lit- 
erary standing equivalent to that of the 
students of the best colleges of the coun- 
try.. 

To prepare students for the full college 
course a preparatory course of study has 
become necessary, in order that they 
might be thoroughly equipped for intelli- 
gent study of the various branches of 
the classical course. Heretofore the pre- 
paratory course has been closely associa- 
ted with the normal English course, and 
it required about two years of additional 
work added to the work of the normal 
English course, to admit students to the | 
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college department. We now find that a 
number of our young people desire to 
prepare specially for the college depart- 
ment, and it is to meet this demand, and 
with a view of raising the standard of the 
work, that a three years’ preparatory 
course is now provided. 

By examining this outline, found cise: 
where in this number of the Ecuo, it will 
be apparent that it compares favorably 
with the courses offered by the best pre- 
-paratory schools of our country. It is 
the purpose of Juniata College to prepare 
students, not only for the classical course 
in Juniata College, but to so train them 
that if they desire to go elsewhere they 
may have an equipment equal to that 
given by the best schools of the time. 
We are confident this course will com- 
mend itself to the attention of our young 
people, and will be specially attractive to 
those who are looking forward to a classi- 
cal education. By examining this course, 
as outlined, it will be seen that there are 
three years in English, three years in 
Mathematics, two years in Greek, along 
with historic and scientific study. 

It must, indeed, be a matter of great 
satisfaction to those who are in love and 
sympathy with the doctrines, teachings 
and practices of the Brethren Church to 
know that her schools, at this time, are 
offering courses of study equal to those 
offered by the best schools of our land, 

It has been, and will continue to be, 
the policy of Juniata College to exercise 
an aggressive spirit, and to offer advant- 
ages, in her various departments of study 
commensurate with the demands of this 
present age and time. To meet these de- 
mands requires time, labor and money. 
Greater objects are before the institution 
which can be accomplished only by the 
outlay of large sums, the expenditure of 
much energy and making of great sacri- 
fices. Will not some lovers of Christian 


education come to the support of Juniata 
College in her laudable work, with a 
liberal endowment? Let us all pray, as 
we labor to do the will of the Lord, and 
use our means for the furtherance of his 
cause, that the success of the work may 
be continued. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


New Year’s greetings are in order, and 
to all who shall do us the honor to feel 
an interest in this department of the Ecuo 
we would extend our heartiest good 
wishes. 

In view of the progress of the past few 
years, we cannot help feeling that to no 
department of our institution does the 
New Year offer greater opportunities for 
growth and development than to the de- 
partment which is here represented. Its 
possibilities for the year upon which we 
have just entered can be limited only by 
those who have become part of it, and we 
haye every reason to believe that their ef- 
forts will result in giving an uplift to the 
work. 

We desire to make this department of 
the paper not only an exponent of the 
best in our college life, but as well a 
medium through which shall come to us 
something of the best in all college life. 
We would be patriotic and yet cosmo- 
politan, and we solicit articles bearing 
upon college interests for this depart- 
ment. 

We shall endeavor from time to time 
to have different phases of the college 
problem, or the problem of ‘“‘higher edu- 
cation’’ as popularly spoken of, presented 
to our readers by those competent to deal. 
with them. The article upon College De- 
bating which has already appeared is well 
worth the study of those interested in 
that very helpful part of the college man’s 
mental drill. 
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THE_EFFECT OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
MENTAL CULTURE 
OLIVER PERRY HOOVER 


There are over four hundred colleges 
and universities in our land, besides a 
larger number of lesser educational insti- 
tutions. Many thousands of students are 
seeking an education in these centers of 
learning which are open to rich and poor. 

At least the poorest child may now ob- 
tain the rudiments of an education which 
are denied to children of heathen lands. 
Would any one say that this great fact of 
progress is an accident of civilization? 
Institutions which engage the highest 
thought of men are not the result of acci- 
dent. There must be some cause, some 
stimulating force to produce such a con- 
dition. We may assert without hesita- 
tion that Christianity has a superlative 
educational force in it as is shown by the 
condition of Christian lands in compari- 
son with non-Christian lands. It fosters 
the growth of educational institutions, 
and has made possible every ‘‘little red 
school house’’ in the land. 


Some writers maintain that educational 


progress is due to art, science, and com- 
merce; but are not these effects rather 
than causes of the world’s intellectual ac- 
tivity, for none of them have developed 
permanently apart from Christianity. At 
the very outset of setting forth Chris- 
tianity as the greatest stimulant to intel- 
lectual progress, we meet three objections 
which cannot be ignored: (1) That 
great minds lived before Christ. The 
few great thinkers that have left their im- 
press on the past, make it a case of 
genius; but genius is the gift of God. 
He has given a ‘‘portion of his Spirit’? 
to all men who are willing to follow the 
light—to a Socrates as well as to a Jesus. 
Genius may be found in the hut as well 
as in the palace; lying in the manger as 
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well as sitting at the ‘‘feet of Gamaliel,”’ 
(2) That there have been periods of men- 
tal stagnation under Christianity. Un- 
just would it be to charge Christianity 
with what false advocates have wrought. 
Much harm have they done—almost 
turned backward at times the wheels of 
progress, and drove true Christianity in- 
to the cloisters. With this withdrawal 
went learning: neither did it revive until 
the new Spirit took hold of men and sent 
them out into the world with the truth. 
(3) That great minds have lived since 
Christ who did not owe allegiance to 
him. But how much were they influ- 
enced by their Christian environments? 
Suppose these same minds had lived un- 
der Mohammedan influence, would the 
same results have followed? On the 
other hand, there are a vast number of 
equally brilliant minds who owe all to 
Christ. 3 

One great cause of educational progress 
under Christianity is its constitutional 
adaptability to the mind. ‘The develop- 
ment of men like Peter, Paul, and Augus- 
tine into men of vigorous thought argues 


_ Strongly for its adaptability. The change 


of the narrow-minded Saul to the broad 
thinker Paul cannot be attributed to re- 
ligious fanaticism, but to acceptance of a 
new force stimulating his thought. Its 
adaptability is further shown in the ac- 
cumulation of a vast literature which it 
has inspired. What have the Koran and 
Vedas inspired? The literary superiority 
of the scriptures is conceded by such 
scholars as Gibbon and Goethe—oppos- 
ers of the doctrines taught by Christian- 
ity. The lofty conceptions of Paul or 
John have not been surpassed by any 
non-Christian writers, while the immortal 
themes of Dante, Milton, or an Arnold 
were inspired directly by the scriptures. 

Many questions concerning the validi- 
ty, composition, and character of the Bible 
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have arisen, but the candid discussion of 
them has had a purifying and stimulat- 
ing effect. The Bible is always able to 
sustain what it inspires. ‘The supernat- 
ural element of the scriptures challenges 
the best faith of man while this same 
element in Homer or Virgil is only 
mythological, ‘The improbable and im- 
possible of mythology have yielded to the 
real of Christianity. ‘The supernatural 
of blind superstition is injurious to 
mental culture, but in revelation it is an 
inspiration to life. | 

The educational force in Christianity 
is shown further by the literary work of 
Christian scholars. Philosophy has 
found its legitimate sphere in defending 
the divine order of things; science is 
at times compelled to give unwilling testi- 
mony to the truth. We need not argue 
for the volume of literary work. If the 
Christian books were taken out of the 
great libraries of London, Paris, and the 
liniversities, but few others would re- 
main. No strictly infidel library can be 
found in our land, and but few books 
that do not indirectly at least, refer to 
the scriptures. 

The educational force in Christianity 
has been most powerful in invigorating 
new departments of knowledge. Theolo- 
gy with Theism and Christology employ 
the ripest scholarship; Atheism has at 
last yielded to Theism; history has been 
given a new theme. It is no longer a 
mere narrative, but a science investigat- 
ing the claims of Christianity and its 
power in shaping epochs. . Language 
study—what is its testimony? The Re- 
formation depended on it. ‘The German 
Luther found the true Christianity in a 
Greek Testament. The knowledge of a 
dead world was hidden in dead languages 
until Christianity revived their study. 
Infidelity cheered loudly before the 
Rosetta and Moabite stones were found, 


—only stones, but they held the keys 
that unlocked milleniums of history. 
The child to-day can read the deeds of 
kings of four thousand years ago. 

Again the power of Christianity is 
shown in its ability to develop a middle 
class in all protestant countries, and to a 
less degree in Catholic countries. Just 
as soon as the Bible was put into the 
hands of the middle class, civilization was 
on with a bound; strong and safe govern- 
ments arose; the ‘divine right of kings’ 
fared as badly as the man that went down 
to Jericho. Colleges .and schools were 
opened, but infidelity never founded a col- 
lege. A long list of illustrious men have 
come from these institutions, reared 
in humble homes and filled with enthusi- 
asm for the power of Christianity which 
developed them. | 

There are no Luthers, Wesleys or Spur- 
geons among the followers of the false 
prophet. Not royalty, not aristocracy, 
built the ‘“White City.’ The brain that 
conceived those magnificent structures 
came from an humble home. ‘Ten mil- 
leniums under Mohammedan rule could 
hot make out of Asia, what Christianity 
has made out of America in forty decades. 

In short wherever this religion has 
spread, it has quickened the mind of the 
people, obscure schools have grown into 
universities, and private schools have 
given place to public education. Bril- 
liant Athens was the college for Rome. 
Cato entered the preparatory department 
at eighty and Cicero was a Senior. Horace 
sang Greek songs to Augustus and be- 
came great. A liberal education was the 
Hellenic genius itself, but Athens never 
maintained a public institution of learning. 
Wherever Christianity has claimed a 
country for her own, she has planted 
public institutions. 

It seems clear then that this religion 
which had a carpenter for its author, 
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fishermen, tax-gathers, and tent-makers 
for its heralds, must have a superlative 
educational power in it, for it has not 
hesitated to take hold of the life of lands 
foreign in every respect to its customs 
and doctrines. It fought its way from 
Nazareth to Rome; it conquered first 
the Centurion, then Ceesar himself. When 
the Huns, Goths, Vandals—barbarians 
of the North overran Europe and over- 
turned every reform; when learning was 
driven into cloisters and caves and civi- 
lization turned backward, Christianity 
went out to battle for truth and liberty. 
Twice did one man with the Bible turn 
the savages from the gates of Rome. It 
checked, turned, then conquered the 
wild hordes. The sword it took away 
but left them the school and the Bible. 
From the fragments of savage Europe 
Christianity has constructed England, 
France, and Germany. Already it has 
laid its hand on the farthest ends of the 
earth, and they are responding to its 
touch. The islands of the sea have spires 
and colleges, where stood the cannibal’s 
hut,—these affirm a superlative educa- 
tional force and life in Christianity. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


With the opening of a new term of 
school since New Year, the work of the 
school in this department is reorganized. 

The senior class continues Psychology, 
Physics, Latin, German, and English 
History. ‘The work in Psychology con- 
sists in a study of the emotions and the 
will-powers. The elements of Latin hav- 
ing been completed, Ceesar is now taken 
up. In Physics, this term will be: main- 
ly devoted to the study of light, electrici- 
ty, and magnetism. German and Greek 
have been made electives in the normal 
English course. Some discontinued the 
elective at the close of the last term 


while others will continue it during the 
present term. 

Two new studies will be taken up by 
the seniors. These are Astronomy and 
Science of Teaching. Prof. Saylor will 
direct their researches among the planets, 
sun, moon, stars, and nebulae while Prot. 
J. H. Brumbaugh will unfold the princi- 
ples that underlie teaching which of 
sciences is considered the highest, of arts 
the finest, and of professions the noblest. 
This class will not be organized until the 
study of English History is completed. 

The program of the juniors is made up 
regularly of Grammar, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Mental Arithmetic, American Litera- 
ture, and Constitutional History. 

The winter term has only twelve 
weeks, being three weeks shorter than 
the fall term. Teachers consequently 
have to pass over the subjects more hur- 
riedly. This will necessitate careful plan- 
ning upon their part and more concen- 
trated efforts and fewer studies upon the 
students’ part. A division of the school 
year as follows seems advisable: fall term, 
fourteen weeks; winter term, thirteen 
weeks; spring term, thirteen weeks. 
There was.a time when our spring term 
had fourteen weeks, making twenty-six 
weeks after New Year. So that a read- 
justment of the terms as suggested above 
would still leave Commencement in the 
rare June days. ‘There would be another 
point of advantage in favor of the change 
proposed. ‘Teachers: who enter in the 
spring would not need to miss so much 
of the spring term as most of the rural 
schools do not close before April rst. 

Juniata College is beyond the experi- 
mental stage of its existence as a school. 
Steady, gradual growth, in the number 
of students and in the efficiency of work, 
careful direction, unselfish sacrifice and 
devotion have characterized the first score 
of years of its existence. After attaining 
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its twenty-first year, it graduated its first 
class in Arts. Its classical course is re- 
ceiving proper patronage. So that now 
Juniata begins to feel that the normal 
and the classical courses are becoming 
rivals. This is attracting the attention 
and consideration of those whose duty it 
is to shape and guide the future of the 
institution. 

The normal English course heretofore 


has been aiming to afford thorough, prac- 


tical instruction and training in the En- 
glish branches, and upon the merits of 
the work done in it has the school attain- 
ed its enviable place in the educational 
world. It has prepared many young 
men and women for successful work as 
teachers, clerks, superintendents of 
schools, housekeepers. Others it has 
prepared to enter the ministry, the medi- 
cal profession, or the profession of law, by 
giving them a thorough foundation and a 
lofty aspiration for usefulness. 

While trying to accommodate the 
teacher, the preacher, and the collegiate 
student, it did a measurably successful 
work, but it can do so no longer. 

The minister of the gospel pursues the 
courses of the Bible department; the col- 
lege student gets his preparation from a 
preparatory course; the business man en- 
ters a course especially adapted to his 
needs. So now may the prospective 
teacher demand a revision and proper 
adaptation of the normal English course 
to his specific needs. 

Having carefully examined the courses 
offered by the state normal schools of 
Pennsylvania, I am prepared to recom- 
mend a few changes for the course. ‘This 
course has been deficient in its require- 
ments in Latin. The leading normal 
schools require its study for two years. 
It should be begun in the junior year 
and be continued until the elements are 
mastered at the close of the second term. 


Then for the spring term of the junior 
year, the study of Etymology should be 
introduced. The pupil is then prepared 
to take up this very important study 
which used to be in the course. In the 
senior year, Ceesar’s Gallic Wars should 
be begun and continued throughout the 
year. 

With the crowded program of the 
spring term of the junior year, itis a mis. 
take to begin the study of Geometry. 
As a result of this and the intervening of 
a twelve weeks’ vacation between the fall 
term, pupils pursue this study to a great 
disadvantage. By putting Physical Geo- 
graphy and Mental Arithmetic to the 
spring term of the junior year, and 
Geometry-in the fall and winter terms, 
and English Classics in the spring term, 
of the senior year, the work of the 
juniors would be considerably lightened. 

In the senior year, besides the changes 
recommended above, General History 
should take up the first half of the year, 
followed by Science of Teaching in the 
second half. Instead of Astronomy in 
the winter term, and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity in the spring term, the study of 
German should be placed as there is more 
demand for it than for the branches thus 
displaced. This readjustment of the 


course would require the juniors to be 


examined in English Grammar. As 
Grammar is completed in the junior year, 
it should be one of the junior branches 
in the final examination. Arithmetic is 
not fully completed in the junior year; so 
after Geometry has been studied, the 
seniors are better prepared for the final 
examination in Arithmetic. - 
A glance at the bulletin of the daily 
program of recitations at the college as-. 
tonishes one on learning that there are 
sixty-two classes organized for the pres- 
ent term. These are distributed among 
the various departments as follows: nor- 
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mal, thirty-eight: classical, nineteen; 
Bible, six. Besides these there are many 
students engaged in the business course, 
and in the departments of instrumental 
music, and stenography. 

As the leading departments of the col- 
lege, viz., the normal and the classical, 
are growing, the fact that each should 
have a separate faculty headed by a dean 
or principal, and a separate schedule of 
daily recitations, impresses one at the 
opening of each term. ‘The length of the 
recitation of the normal and preparatory 
students is forty minutes, while that of 
the classical students should be fixed at 
one hour. Separate faculties should hold 


separate weekly meetings to discuss the 


interests and needs of their respective 
departments. A joint meeting of the 
faculties for questions of a general nature 
should be held weekly or biweekly. All 
progams of pupils should be arranged 
with the advice and consent of the princi- 
pal of the department in which they pur- 
sue studies. Similarly, absences should 
be excused in the same manner. Matters 
of discipline should be referred to a com- 
mittee on discipline. Permanent pro- 
grams of studies should be made for each 
term in each course so as to avoid the 
confusion resulting from conflicts at the 
opening of each session. 


RETURN OF THE MECCAWEES 


ADALINE HOHF BEERY 


[Written on the occasion of the first reunion of the 
Sunnyside Reading Circle, New Year’s Eve, 1898.] 


A golden milestone in the heart of Rome, 

The world’s proud terminal, were lustrous mark 
Wherefrom to measure all the empire’s roads. 
Lo! hence behold the crumbled capital; 

Rome is a dream; her center has been lost. 


Not such the forum where we meet to-night. 
A few strong covenanters on the ground, 

A little Mecca, rather, did we found 

One sunny day—red in the calendar— 


_ Whence widening avenues should radiate 


By which the sometime pilgrim might return. 


Built we no marble, but enduring mind, 

Under the shadow of a flowing mount, 

A deep, clear spring just in the midst of all. 

Here the green chalice of a generous leaf 

Passed round and round, and sweeter came each 
draught, 

Each bubble tinctured with a drop of life, 

Life, the glad essence of eternal hope. 


Full thirteen autumns dropped their ripened 
leaves 

Upon the brink, and softly hid at last 

The well-worn paths that met around the pool. 

The wind, lone patron of the precious fount, 


Came rustling down, lapping the crystal wave, 


Droning a song as off again he sped, 


But signs of foot-prints bend the wild-grown 
grass, 

And like a troop of children loosed from school 

The old fraternal faces come in sight, 

Wading with deafening rustle thro’ the leaves, 

In gay abandon tossing them like flakes 

Upon each other, till at last they reach 

The old-time haunt; with gesture swift and glad, 

On the moss-cushioned brim once more they 
kneel, 

To taste their constant, loved Pierian. 


> 


Quaif deep, dear hearts! and let the sparkling 
flow | | 

Bring in the tide of pleasant memories— 

The pretty babble of some dainty verse, 

The swell sonorous of some leather tome, 

The coolish trickle of some critic’s thoughts, 

The nods, the questions, and the droll asides, 

Whereat some merry elbows jostled sly, 

The frankness, willingness, and modesty, 

The friendship—ah! divinest bond of all! 

That gathered in the ever-lengthening leash 

And drew us face to face this cheerful night. 


Prouder nativity we would not boast; 

And as we pass again the sacred cup, © 

Dipped in the spring, join in the hearty toast: 
“Here’s to the health of dear old Sunnyside!” 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Welcome—new students and old. 


To some extent the delay of this issue 
is unavoidable. We ask your kind indul- 
gence and promise despatch in the future. 
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Owing to the postponement of the Bed- 
ford county institute, Harry D. Metzger, 
’96, attended the week’s session in Blair 
county. Harry is one of our loyal work- 
ers. 7 


T. S. Moherman, ’99 Biblical, spent 
the holiday vacation at his home in Ash- 
land. Mrs. Moherman and Master Aus- 
tin accompanied ‘‘T. S.’’ on his return, 
and will remain a few weeks. 


Waynesboro life certainly agrees with 
our genial bachelor friends, Good, John- 
son, and Moomaw. ‘‘M. T’.’’ has gained 
twenty-one pounds, Carman twenty, and 
Omar—well, you would scarcely know 
him. 

M. Jennie George, zee Bailey, ’95, 
upon the receipt of her Master of English 
diploma, wrote of the ‘‘flood of memor- 
ies’? which came into her mind. Al- 
though her name is changed her loyalty 
is constant. She will be pleased to en- 
tertain any of her old friends at her home 
near the Pennsylvania depot, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 


- Although busily engaged in clerical 
work in a planing mill, Silas S. Blough, 
*93, found time to preach one hundred 
sermons last year. Such an influence 
must needs count for good in a commun- 
ity. Isit not true Juniata energy used 
in active work? 


Gertrude Mertz, whose joyful disposi- 
tion many hold in memory, is succeeding 
nicely as nurse in the state hospital at 
Danville. 
lata this spring. 


We regret to note the absence of Albert 
Klepinger, who-completed the business 
course last term. He intended to return 
to take preparatory work, but his physi- 
cian forbade him to do any but very light 
work. He is at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


She will be a student in Jun- 


W.C. Hanawalt, ’92, and I. D. Metz- 


ger, ’94, were active participants in the 


Blair county institute. Besides acting as 
chairman, Will spoke on the topic, ‘‘As- 
piration Essential to Success.’? Irvin 
conducted the music of the week’s session 
and discussed the benefits of a definite © 
course of study for the schools. 


P. H. Beery, ’99 college, conducted a 
three-week’s revival service in the James 
Creek congregation lately. Four persons 
became heirs of their true Master. 


Three magazines have been added to 
the library lately—the North American 
Review, the Critic, and Record of Christian 
Work. ‘The last-named journal is loan- 
ed by Miss Quinter who furnishes Szccess 
and a numberof other helpful periodicals. 
Many other magazines are needed. A 
donation of the Forum, the Educational 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Outlook, 
or Scribner s would be highly appreciated. 
Who will donate one of them, who 
another, and another? 


J. EK. Keeny, ’82, principal of the New 


Iberia, Louisiana, schools was called to 


Juniata by the serious illness of his 
father. 


S. O. Brumbaugh M. D., ’82, went to 
Havana, Cuba, in December last to 
commence the practice of medicine, but 
finding the existing Spanish laws oppres- 
sive and practically prohibitive to Ameri- 
cans returned to Huntingdon, to await 
the American occupation of the island and 
the change of the oppressive laws, when 
he expects to return. He says the pros- 
pects for Cuba are great, under proper 
management. 


Instead of returning to Juniata after | 
vacation, M. J. Weaver engaged himself 
asateacher. He will resume his normal 
work in the spring and hopes to bring 
several other students with him. 
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The kindness and generosity of the 
good people of Juniata and Mifflin coun- 
ties, especially the warm hospitality of 
the Hartman and Wirt families made the 
holiday vacation a most pleasant season 
for the Associate Editor. 


_ Professor Haines visited New Jersey 
friends during vacation. He reports that 
a number of teachers are looking into the 
merits of Juniata. 


The thesis subjects have been given 
and the seniors are busy with their topics. 


Tis a delight to welcome into the realm 
of journalism Zhe Flot, a sixteen-page 
literary weekly. If the first issue may 
be taken as a fair sample—and judging 
by what is promised it may be so con- 
sidered—the paper merits the strongest 
support not only of the German Baptist 
Church, for which it is primarily issued, 
but also of the general literary public. 
Such names as Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh, 
W.I. T. Hoover, Howard Miller, and 
O. R. Myers, as contributors, give testi- 
mony to the merits of Zhe Pilot. It is 
published at one dollar a year by the 
Brethren’s Publishing Company, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. Write them for a 
sample. 


Hider H. B. Brumbaugh spent a week 
on business at Mount Morris, recently. 


The sacred cantata, entitled ‘The 
Great Light,’’ which was rendered by 
the college choir, December seventeenth, 
was one of the best musical programs ever 
given in the chapel. 
with the poet, 

‘So softly filtered easy time away, 

The dripping loss disguised in melody.’’ 
‘‘The Resurrection,’’ solo and chorus, 
was saturated with feeling. For the 
whole of the cantata, Professor Beery 
and the choir deserve the heartiest com- 
mendations. 


Well may we say . 


Professor Hmmert and Mesdames 
Snavely and Hoover have been victims of 
the grip. 


The Crescendo Club, organized at the 
opening of last term, has been studying 
the master composers, and December 
thirteenth gave a public entertainment, 
‘An Evening with Schumann,’’ toa fair- 
sized audience. The papers gave evi- 
dence of a thorough knowledge of the 
great herald of romanticism and were 


highly appreciated even by the unmusical. 


The vocal and instrumental selections 
were most charming. The following is 
the program as rendered: 


Paper Miss Mabel Snavely 
The Romantic Period 
‘Piano Miss Mabel Snavely 
(a) ‘Slumber Song”’ 
(b) ‘‘Romance op. 28, No. 2”? 
Paper Miss Edith May Schenck 
Life of Shumann 
Paper Miss Edna Belle Royer 
The Works of Schumann 
Piano Mrs. G. W. A. Lyon 
‘‘Nocturne in FP” 
Paper Miss Della Dunkle 


Schumann’s Influence on Modern Music. 
Paper Master Leon Felix Beery 
Brief Sketch from Schumann’s Life 


Piano Miss Edna Belle Royer 
“Whims’’ 
Vocal Solo Miss Rachel Jackson Miller 
(a) ‘*The Poet’s Love’’ 
(b) ‘‘Love Thoughts”? 
Piano Miss Elsie Swoope 


(a) ‘‘Entrance to the Forest” 
(b) ‘‘Novelette No. 7, op. 21”? 

We are pleased to announce the able 
paper on ‘‘The Romantic Period,’ by 
Miss Snavely for an early issue of 
the Ecuo. 


H. D. Nininger, ’oo college, spent a 
part of vacation in Somerset county. 


Colds and the grip have impeded the 
work of a few students since the opening 
of this term. Possibly, two much vaca- 
tion. 
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Anna Reitz, of Somerset county, in- 
tended to return to college at the open- 
ing of the winter term, but is prevented 
by ill health. She is loyal and is induc- 
ing others to seek the training and 
Christian culture of Juniata. 


In 1885, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Greene, who was then a member of 
the “‘Normal”’ faculty, a few informal lit- 
erary meetings were held in which books, 
authors, and poems were studied and dis- 
cussed. September fifteenth of the same 
year, Professors Greene and I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh, Professor J. B. Brumbaugh 
and wife, Professor Beery and wife, and 
Mary and Grace Qninter organized the 
“‘Sunnyside Reading Circle.’? ‘They met 
twice a week and continued as an organ- 
ized body two years. On New Year’s 
"Eve of ’98, the Circle, with the excep- 
tion of Grace Quinter Holsopple, met 
in reunion at the residence of Elder J. B. 
Brumbaugh. The program consisted of 
a history by Elder ‘J. B.’’; a reading 
from Henry Van Dyke’s ‘Little Rivers,’’ 


‘‘A Handful of Heather,’’ by Professor _ 
I. Harvey; an original duet, ‘‘Reverie,’”’ 


by the composers, Professor Beery and 
Mrs. ‘‘Hila J.’?; a poem by Mrs. Beery, 
“Return of the Meccawees’’ which is 
given in this issue ; extracts, which were 
committed during the active sessions of 
the Circle; scripture reading and prayer 
by Professor Greene. Miss Quinter pre- 
sented quaint little souvenir booklets 
which were of her own make and con: 
tained extracts from the writings of each 
member. Refreshments were served, and 
the Sunnyside Reading Circle felt that 
the closing hours of ’98 were among the 
most pleasant of the year. 


EK. W. Hoffman, of Scalp Level, who is 
engaged in mine surveying, has lately 
been promoted from chainman to transit 
carrier. 


The maiden effort at issuing a class- 
book was made by the class of 97. 
‘Leaves of Industry’ crowned their 
labors. The class of ’98 desired to have 
a souvenir of the class-day and commence- 
ment exercises of their own work, and 
‘‘Blossoms of Life’’ has been issued as a 
memento of their efforts in the spring- 
time of life. Their choice of titles is 
happy and their book praiseworthy. As 
was announced the book contains also 
the baccalaureate sermon. ‘The illustra- 
tions consist of an engraving of the class 
motto, a picture of the class, and four 
cuts of the college buildings. With the 
exception of some typographical errors, 
the mechanical execution is neat. The 
insertion of a few pages of advertisements 
of Huntingdon’s merchants and of alumni 
might have reduced the cost to a consid- 
erable degree; but that’s neither here nor 
there—we have the book and are glad 
for it. 


Professor F. H. Greene, of West Ches- 
ter State Normal, spent the last day of 
98 and the first day of ’99 with Juniata 
friends. On Sunday evening he talked 
in chapel, in his characteristically impres- 
sive manner, on ‘“I‘he Message of Jesus’s 
Mother,’’ John 2:5. In applying the 
text, three points were emphasized: first, 
Be ye, Matthew 5: 48; second, Do ye, 
Matthew 5:16; third, Go ye, Matthew. 
28:19. 


Mainly throngh the efforts of Minnie 
Will, Juniata is gaining in influence in 
Lancaster county, especially in Elizabeth- 
town. By the matriculation of Grace 
Hertzler and C. B. Keller the registered 
students from the borough number five. 


The winter term opened pleasantly 
with the largest enrollment in the history 
of the college—one hundred sixty-five. 
Several students have matriculated since 
and others are expected. 
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We regret to note the serious illness of 
our worthy steward, Mr. Keeny. For 
over a month his condition has been one 
of suffering. May the will of the Great 
Physician be done. 

Tater.—As the EcHo goes to press we 
sadly note Mr. Keeny’s death, Wednes- 
day morning, the eighteenth instant. An 
extended obituary notice will be given in 
the February issue. 


The latest addition to the material 
equipment of Juniata College is the 
shower-bath room in connection with the 
gymnasium in the basement of Founders’ 
Hall. What was once the store-room is 
now provided with a cement floor and is 
fitted with three shower-baths. Students 
come and students go, Juniata goes on 
forever. 


An old song preserved in the Harleian 
manuscripts, in the British Museum, 
asserts that it is peculiarly lucky when 
Christmas falls on Sunday. ‘That wyn- 
ter shall be good,’’ it says; ‘‘the somer 
shall be faire and drye,’’ and the year 
that follows Christmas will be a ‘‘good 
tyme all thyngs todon.’’ If there is any 
virtue in the old superstition, ’99 should 
be a cheerful twelvemonth. Regardless 
of superstition the EcuHo extends to its 
readers the wish for a cheerful and pros- 
perous year—one of the best in life. 


Ora W. Porter, of Bradford, Ohio, has 
returned to continue -his work in the 
commercial course. 


Mrs. Hoover spent the holiday vacation 
at her home in Dayton, Ohio. 


Two handsome volumes of Poe’s 
‘“Tales’? and two volumes of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie’s essays were added to 
the library during vacation. 


C. F. McKee, ’89, is on the clerical 
force of the Granger Stove Company, 
Royersford, and has a pleasant home, 


K. A. Barnhart, a member of the busi- 
ness Class of ’95, is a member of the firm, 
A. B. Barnhart & Son, Hagerstown, Md. 


Mrs. Martha Englar, accompanied by 
her daughters Margaret and Susie, came 
to Juniata at the opening of the present 
term. Mrs. Englar enjoys Juniata life 
and will remain until summer. 


The student’s heart throbs at the men- 
tion of that magic word, ‘‘Homs.’’ ‘The 
Christmas tide carried joy to most of the 
hearts in Juniata—to those who went to 
the loved family circle; possibly, sadness 
and longing and home-sickness and tears 
came to those who could not go. Vet 
most of those who remained were re- 
membered by messages and presents from 
loving parents and friends, and vacation 
was still a joyous time. About fifteen 


students remained a part or all of the 


time. Doctor and Mrs. Lyon, Professor 
Hoover, Professor Reber, and Miss Nellie 
McVey helped to make the time more 
lively and pleasant. The members of 
the faculty and friends dwelling in town 
made several days and evenings happy 
times. | | 


The students who heard Doctor Hed- 
ley’s lecture ‘‘What isa Man Worth?” 
need no further recommendation of his 
excellent entertaining ability. ‘Tio those 
who have never heard Doctor Hedley we 
commend unreservedly the lecture which 
will be given in chapel on the tenth of 
February. His subject is ‘‘Wisdom’s 
Jeweled Ring.’’ This is his latest lecture 
and is considered, by himself and by all 
who have heard it, tobe his very best. The - 
charming rhetoric, the appealing earnest- 
ness, the quiet, telling eloquence, the pure 
moral tone of Doctor Hedley’s lectures 
place him in the vanguard of the 
world’s public speakers. You cannot af- 
Jord to miss his inspiring, helpful “‘ Wis- 
dom’s Jeweled Ring.”’ 
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M. N. Mikesell, ’96, is attending Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


J. S. Stevenson, "07; is busy in the 
Frick office, at Waynesboro. Joe is think- 
ing of studying dentistry. 


B. F. Ranck, ’97, is teaching in Ful- 
ton county. He has lately been elected 
to the ministry. 


Vice-President I. Harvey Brumbaugh 
was warmly welcomed ‘‘home’’ the last 
day of last term. After chapel exercises 
he talked a moment on the importance of 
college work—real classical work in com- 
parison with scientific work. His few 
words showed that while he is intensely 
busy in graduate study he is still mind- 
ful of the very best in educational intelli- 
gence. The few months’ absence chang- 
ed the Professor’s physical appearance, 
too; and yet he makes even a more im- 
pressive and dignified appearance with 
whiskers. He returned to Harvard on 
the third instant. 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh preached in 
chapel, December eighteenth, on ‘“The 
Slothful Man.’’ 


Homer Sieber, a junior normal of ’98, 
is making his record as a teacher in Jun- 
iata county. He intends to take special 
work in college in the spring term and to 
be a member of the class of 1900. 


Charles Helm, of Nova, Ohio, and Ira 
Weidler, of Ashland, Ohio, will matricu- 
late in Juniata in the fall of ’99, the for- 
mer as a juttior classical, the latter in the 
preparatory department. 


C. S. Reber, ’95, is teaching his home 
school near Bernville. He says he is 
‘too anxious to see Juniata again.” 
Con has been studying Latin and Greek 
since his graduation in the normal course, 
and he intends to enter the University of 
Pennsylvania next fall. 


_ pleted and a new one begun. 


Lewis Hostettler, a junior normal of 
‘98, is succeeding well in his teaching 
near Scalp Level. He intends to return 
to Juniata in the near future. 


In the Bedford county items the School 
Gazette says that ‘‘Stonerstown is making 
marked advancement under the princi- 
palship of Wm. I. Book.’ Certainly, 
for Will is a live fellow in things educa- 
tional. 


W. 5S. Price, ’84, was lately elected 
president of the Granger Stove Company 
at Royersford. 


D. B. Showalter, 88, formerly princi- 
pal of the high school at Bastrop, Louisi- 
ana, is now superintendent of the Monroe 
schools in the same state. He has the 
honor to be president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association which met in New Or- 
leans during the holidays. 


Professor Myers lectured at Port pole 
on the last evening of ’98. 


R. A. Nedro, of Westmoreland county; 
is looking Juniataward for the spring 
term work. 


Cora Mulhollen, Bellwood, intends to 
resume her work in the normal depart- 
ment in the spring term. She is teach- 
ing near her home. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
WAHNEETA 
Dora V. FuNK, Correspondent 


Another school term has been com- 
The Wah- 
neetas are fresh from their vacation ready 
to begin work with new zeal. 

The privilege of first entertaining the 
new students has been ours. Friday 
evening, January sixth, the following 
program was rendered: address of wel- 
come, Harry Sieber; the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the United States should 
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hold the Phillipine Islands,’’ was affirmed 
by J. M. Blough, and denied by J. H. 
Swan; instrumental solo, Miss Griss; 
oration, John Bowman; recitation, 
‘*Calls,’? Miss McVey; Wahneeta Quiv- 
er, M. H. Neer; mixed quartet. 

At the last business meeting the follow- 
ing persons resigned as active members 
of our society and were elected honorary 
members: Mabel Snavely, J. L. Hart- 
man, J. B. Kmmert, EK. D. Nininger, C. 
O. Beery, G. H. Wirt, J. H. Swan, E. 
S. Fahrney, M. H. Neer, and H. G. 
Englar. 

Already several new students have 
signed cards asking to be admitted into 
our society as active members. We are 
glad to receive them, and we hope that 
our society shall increase not only in 
number, but also in interest and good 
work. It is our desire that the members 
of our society will make it their rule to 
get new members, not by incessant ure- 
ing, but by rendering such interesting 
programs that new students will want to 
join with us. | 

We all realize that we have not done 
as good work in society as we should have 
done. We give too little of our time to 
its preparation. But in this new year 
let us keep in mind. our motto, ‘‘Above 
us blows the rose that we should pluck,’’ 
and determine that we shall have what- 
ever advantages come from honest society 
work. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


-OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


ISAIAH, CHAPTERS 6-12 


We now direct our attention to the lat- 
ter half of the first division of the book, 
viz., chapters 6-12. Chapter 6 treats of 
Tsaiah’s call. This was in the year of 
Uzziah’s death, probably about 740 B. C. 


The careful reader of this vision must 
surely be impressed with its symbolism. 
The language by which it is described is 
most dignified and chaste. A reveren- 
tial modesty covers the entire picture. 
The pronoun ‘I’ is not written, in the 
author’s mind, with a large capital, so 
often characteristic of experiences of to- 
day. It is the I of one humble, and, at 
the same time, conscious of a profound 
and deep call from a holy God. Verse 2. 
Holiness comes from a root which means 
to set apart, make distinct, put at a dis- 
tance from. When God is described as 
the Holy One in the Old Testament, it 
is generally with the purpose of with- 
drawing him from some presumption of 
men upon his majesty, or of correcting 
their unworthy thoughts of him. He is 
incomparable, 40:25. Heis unapproach- 
able, 1 Samuel 6:20. He is the utter 
contrast of men, Hosea 11:19. He is 
the exalted and sublime, 47: 15. Holi- 
ness thus becomes the fittest expression 
for the Infinite, Self-existent God. The 
word holy appeals to the three great fac- 


“tors of man’s nature, by which he is 


religiously exercised, viz., his intellect, 
sensibility, and will. The three utter- 
ances of the term is not theological accu- 
racy, 1. e., to convey an idea of the Trinity, 
but religious emphasis. The one thing 
needful for religious service is the vision 
of God. My Christian brother in the 
office of the sacred ministry, an office as 
to responsibility and dignity and oppor- 
tunity for service not to be compared 
with any other calling in life; especially 
so when we see the many lines of work 
untouched and that even go begging in 
this closing decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, becattse of no one to prosecute 
them. I say again, my Christian brother 
in the ministry of Jesus Christ, has your 
mouth been touched with a live coal 
taken with the tongs from off the altar? 
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Here we have the key to the true call for 


service. The response is not faltering, 
hesitating, doubting. ‘‘Here am I; send 
me.’’ Verse 8. The terms of the pro- 


phetic commission are stated in verses o0- 
13. Isaiah is to be both a feacher and a 
preacher. Weis to bring things to pass. 
His work, although it may have some 
hidden and unrevealed indication of suc- 
cess, still, to all outward and revealed 
appearances, is to be a failure. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry, ‘‘Lord, how long?’’ 
verse 11, we find it. is to continue un- 
til the desolating wave has swept over 
the land, men removed, and places for- 
saken in the land. He is not, however, 
left without some gleam of hope. A 
stock, as the margin gives it, a substance 
is to remain. ‘‘So the holy seed is the 
stock thereof.’’ 

Chapters 7: 1-9: 7. This series of 
prophecies was uttered during the Syro- 
EHphraimitish war, B. C. 735-730. 
Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king 
of Damascus, had concluded an alliance 
for the purpose of opposing the aggres- 
sions of the Assyrians. Pekah and 
Rezin now wish to invade Judah, for the 


purpose of forcing her to join the coali- 


tion. The allies intended to depose 
Ahaz who cherished Assyrian proclivi- 
ties, and to substitute for hima ruler, one 
son of Tabeel, 7:6. ‘The alarm in Judah 
became great. Ahaz casts himself upon 
Assyria for help. This Isaiah strongly 
opposes. Isaiah being directed to meet 
Ahaz assures him that his fears are 
groundless. These kingdoms he says 
are doomed to destruction. Their plan 
to win Judah will not succeed, 7: 4-9. 
To overcome the distrust of Ahaz, Isaiah 
announces the birth of a child, which is 
to be a mysterious pledge of deliverance. 
Here we meet that most remarkable pas- 
sage, commonly called ‘‘the Immanuel 
passage,’’ verses 13-16. We cannot here 


enter into a full discussion of this passage. 
Suffice to say that whether by the term 
‘‘Immanuel’’ an individual, or genera- 
tion, or age is meant, by the name be- 
stowed upon it, it was to have been a 
glorious God-inherited age, generation, 
or individual, and Ahaz has prematurely 
spoiled everything but the name. For a 
critical and what I believe to be a correct 
exposition of the passage, see McCurdy, 
volume I, appendix, note 12, page 417. 

Isaiah now brings the bare truth to the 
attention of Ahaz. His plan for invok- 
ing Assyrian help will issue in unfore- 
seen consequences. Judah will become 
an arena of conflict between the countries 
of Assyria and Egypt, and these will be- 
come desolated. In chapter 8: 1-4 Isaiah 
repeats the symbolic vision of the former 


chapter. Chapter 8: 5-15 are words of 
consolation addressed to immediate 
friends. The tide of invasion will follow 


Israel, and it will pass on and threaten 
to overflow Judah: all this threatening, 
however, will soon be brought to naught. 
The Lord of hosts is with you, says the 
prophet. Heisa rock of offence, and 
many shall stumble thereon, and fall, and 
be broken, and be snared, and be taken. 
8:15. Dark times are coming. Men 
will look this way and that for council. 
They will consult that which is dead and 
hope to find life. Then will they wish 
they had followed the teaching and ad- 
monition of Isaiah. Verses 16-22. Nev- 
ertheless, Jehovah has a brighter future 
for his people. ‘The northern and north- 
eastern districts recently depopulated by 
Tiglath-pileser, 2 Kings 15:29, will be 
the first to experience it. The prophecy 
closes with an impressive petition of the 
restored nations, of the security under 
the reign of the ideal king. 

For the remainder of this division see 


‘the February Ecuo. 


Amos H. Harnss. 
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NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
THE FIRST MIRACLE 


JOHN 2: I-12 


The expression ‘‘the third day’’ we 
interpret as meaning the third day after 
the one immediately before spoken of, 
and that is the one on which Christ de- 
parted from the banks of the Jordan. 
Two days’ travel would take him and his 
new attendants to Nazareth; but there 
was no one there to receive them. ‘The 
mother of Jesus and his brethren are at 
Cana, a village lying a few miles farther 
north. Jesus and his disciples at once fol- 
low them to Cana and find that a mar- 
riage is being celebrated there, and to 
the feast connected with it, he and the 
five disciples are invited; the marriage 
occurring on the third day after they had 
left the Jordan. 

As to why the mother of Jesus was 
there and, seemingly, had a general over- 
sight of things, we are not so much con- 
cerned. Itis highly probable that she 
was related to the bridal pair. 

The connection between this incident 
and what precedes is significant. In 
verse 49 of the preceding chapter Jesus 
is called ‘‘Son of God,’’ and in verse 51 
‘‘Son of Man,’’ and the manifestation of 
him in his true character is now to be be- 
gun in the circle of his followers. From 
this time on these five disciples, and 
those who should be added to him, were 
to find in the presence of Jesus Heaven 
opened and the glory of the Only Be- 
- gotten manifested. | 

Why Mary presented the lack of wine 
to Jesus is open to various conjectures, 
but to our mind she expected that he 
would help her out of the dilemma. It 
is true she had not seen any miraculous 
display of power for this was the begin- 
ning of miracles; but in pondering the 
things she had seen and heard up to this 


time, the evidences of his Messiahship 
were more conclusive to her mind, and 
she doubtless believed that the hour for 
his public manifestation to Israel had 
come. Will he, therefore, by some 
stroke of his power relieve the present 
situation? The response of Jesus in verse 
4 verifies this view. Note the word 
‘‘womau,’’ not mother, which shows 
that the time has come when he would 
cut himself loose from home and family 
environments and drift out into the larger 
sphere of his mission. 

The expression, ‘‘What have I to do 
with thee ?’’ is paraphrased by Trench, 
thus: ‘‘Let me alone; what is there com- 
mon to thee and me? We stand in this 
matter on altogether different grounds.’’ 
But in what did this difference consist ? 
Perhaps in this: Many would have him 
perform right there a deed so wonderful 
that people would be forced to admit that 
he was the Son of God, as Nathaniel had 
declared him to be in the close of chapter 
one. This was not the purpose of Jesus, 
as is shown by the saying, ‘‘Mine hour 
is not yet come.’’ ‘That is, the time in 
which he would manifest himself in a 
public way had not yet come. He would 
manifest his glory to his few followers 
and for their sake alone, but not in the 
way that Mary had anticipated. His 
‘hour,’ in the larger sense, had not yet 
come. We have a parallel saying re- 
corded in John 7:6. His brethren in- 
vited him to go up to Jerusalem and 
show himself publicly to the world. But 
in answer to their request he said, ‘‘My 
time is not yet come.’’ If we read far- 
ther we find that he did go up to Jerusa- 
lem to the feast, but did not reveal him- 
self in accordance with the wishes of his 
brethren. 

Verse 5 shows that Mary was not at 
all discouraged because of the answer 
Jesus gave her; in fact, her faith in Him 
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was seemingly strengthened when she 
said to the servants, ‘‘Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, doit.’? What he had 
just said made her feel, more than ever, 
that his word should be obeyed. Verse 
6 is merely a statement of a general cus- 
tom among the Jews. Verse 7 shows 
that the servants were obedient as Mary 
had directed, for when Jesus told them 
to fill the water pots they filled them to 
the brim. This was necessary so as to 
avoid any suspicion of the water being 
made wine by any ordinary process. AU 
things are now in readiness for the mani- 
festation of his power, and he immediate- 
ly directs the servants to draw from the 
vessels and bear unto the governor of 
the feast. As to whether the water was 
turned into wine in the vessels or after it 
was drawn from them is a matter of no 
great importance. The fact that it was 
wine when the ruler of the feast tasted it, 
and his testimony as to its superior 
quality was what revealed to the disciples 
his divine power. That this was the 
central aim of the miracle is clearly 
shown in verse 11: ‘This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested forth his glory.’’ And what 
was the result? ‘‘His disciples believed 
on him.’’ 

While the main purpose of the miracle 
was to strengthen the feeble faith of the 
disciples, yet it has many meanings a few 
of which we note. First, it taught the 
relation of Jesus to society. ‘The disci- 
ples had been followers of John whose 
ministry was one of the wilderness, but 
now they were associated with one whose 
ministry was not a voice in the wilder- 
ness. He was to come in touch with 
society and the contrast between the two 
ministries was indicated by his attendance 
at the wedding. A second lesson is that 
of kindness and helpfulness. His in- 
creasing the store of wine to relieve a 


social perplexity shows his sympathy 
with all needs, the lower as well as the 
higher. A third lesson is that, on wed- 
ding occasions, the presence of Jesus 
should be sought, and the fact that he 
and his disciples accepted the invitation 
shows his approval of the marriage rela- 
tion. J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


‘THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


Lhe Adelbert is one of the representa- 
tive organs of a representative Ohio wni- 
versity—the Western Reserve. Its pages 
show originality. The editorial pages 
merit praise—especially the editorials on | 
genuine college spirit and on hazing, 


The etched portrait of Eugene Field 
and a five-page sketch commend Zhe 
Szbyl. ‘‘Kdward Fitzgerald and the Ru- 
baiyat’’ also enhances the literary value 
of the December issue. 


There were Christmas poems galore in 
the December college journals. 


Football, in all its phases, was treated 
of in the December Susguehanna—a com- 
mendable effort. 


The gifts made by Americans to var- 
ious educational and charitable institu- 
tions during the past year amount to 
$45,000,000, which is the maximum fig- 
ure reached in any one year. ‘The total 
ior the last five years is $165,000,000. 


Hach succeeding number of Zhe Jnter- 
collegian grows in interestand vital worth. 
Read every line of the January issue, and 
live more nobly. 


The annual meetings of the American 
Historical and American Economic As- 
sociations were held in New Haven, De- 
cember 27-30. An interesting account of 
the historical society’s meeting is given 
by Secretary Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., 
in the /ydependent for January sth. 
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Life and Accident 
Insurance Agent. 








EQUITABLE. 
National Protective Society. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


YOU’LL RUN 
no risk; that is 
assumed by 


BALDWIN 
* The TAILOR, 
JOHN REED & SONS HAVE 


Two Drug Stores: | 
One is on Penn Street, below the ‘‘Dia- 
mond;’”’ the other is in the Opera House 
Block. At either store may be bought 
Soaps, Toothpicks, Stationary, Drugs. 


YOUR OLD BOOKS 


Bring or send your old Bibles, Books, and 
Magazines and have them rebound and 

MADE LIKE NEW ONES. Work of 
all kinds in this line done promptly and 
at reasonable rates by 


J. W. KING, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Opposite Y. M. C. A. Hall. 














Nearest GRO CERY 


157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESDAMES MILLS & SCOTT, 
> Boarding, & 
BY THE WEEK, DAY, OR MEAL. 


309 Allegheny Street, 
HUNTINGDON, Pa, 








to the COLLEGE 


Toilet Soap, Blacking, 


Stationary, Confections. 


HARRY HALL 


C. E. Esy. J. E. SPONEYBARGER. 
EBY & SPONEYBARGER, 


DEALERS IN 


High Grade Bicycles, 


414 Penn Street. 


Repairing a Speci it 
Tires Vulcanized. Give us a Call. 


Wheels to Rent. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL 


EVERYTHING IN 


China, Glass, Queeusware, and Lamps 
ROHM’S CHINA HALL 


UNION NATIONAL BANK, 


OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 
No. 113, Fourth Street. 








K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 
_R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
J. C. Hazlett, R. J. Mattern, E. M. Greene, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


PATRONIZE our Advertisers. 


WATCHES, 
- DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY, 
STERLING SILVER. 


Watch Repairing.  Jewely Repairing. 


Diamonds Mounted. 
All Work Warranted at 


T. WILDAY BLACK’S. 


(Sign of Big Watch.) 
CURTIS G. WARFEL, 


The TAILOR 


NEATNESS IN FIT 


- SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
Opposite Post Office, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

TH ER E’S in knowing that your beauty is 

_ heightened and your conversa- 

RE AL tion made more interesting by 


a handsome set of pearly teeth. 
RE Your’s will be kept in excellent 
PLEASU condition if you consult 


~3€  SLONAKER, the Dentist. 

















Webster’s 
- International 
Dictionary 


’ The One Great Standard Authority, 
) o writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
5 ustiee U. 8. Supreme Court. ; 
; Successor of the 
**Unabridged.’’ 


The Standard 

tj of the U.S. Gov't Printing 
ey the JU. S. Supreme 

ef Court, all the State Su Aapoed 
tne 






m4 Courts, and of nearly 
| Schoolbooks, 






















Warmly 

1; Commended 
phy College Presidents, State 
Superintendents of Schools, 
and other Educators almost 
without number. 


: “THE | BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation, 

It iseasy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The Pennsylvania School journal says: 

» —The International Webster is a treasure house 
of universal knowledge to which all the world, in 
allits ages, has made contribution, and any one 
£ of us may have it at his elpow. 









. ~@P"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





Don't you know where 
STEELE’'S DRUG STORE is? 
Watch the Boys, 





W. W. HAZLETT, 
Clothier aad Furnisher, 


Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 
404 Penn Street, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


oa, 
Gill: Me het Stele 
420 PENN ST., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Photographic Supplies For Sale. 


Work Done for Amateurs, 
SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. 





BAYER & BEAVER, 


Wholesale Grocers, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Paul Dewees, 


HIGH GRADE SANITARY PLUMBING 
Hot Water and Steam Warming. 


Cor. 6th and Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Tablets, 
Exercise Books, 
College Stationery. 


PERFECT GOODS ONLY. 


Thoroughly practical 
and up to date. 


At all progressive Stationers you will find 
the Keystone Tablets. 
Made. sold and guaranteed by 
THE J. C. BLAIR COo., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





Great Muslin 
Underwear Sale 


3 DAYS ONLY. 


February 16, 1¢, and 18, 1899. 


{py = = = = uifiuleg 








The lady readers of this advertisement 


will please remember that we shall have > 


a great sale of the above goods on dates 
We shall show the largest and 
best line at the lowest prices we have 


as above. 


ever shown. 


WILLIAM REED & SON. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Dealers-in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
512, 514, and 51414 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets 


Don't Get Married 


to one store. We have as good shoes as 
can be found anywhere and on better 
terms; ue eran too, for snow and 
mud. Don’t | 


Throw Old Shoes 


away. We shall be pleased to repair 
them for you—if they’re worth it—neat- 
ly, promptly, and at low rates. Give us 
62! Washington Street. 


_L, BLOOM. 


Fruits, Cheese, Crackers, 
Dried Beef, Pickles, 
Soaps, Candies, &c. 

M.L.S enn 


Cor. Below Post Office. 


a call at 





Ww. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 


Examination Free. 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 





L. W. ZERBY, 
- JEWELER, | 


AND DEALER IN 


Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry 


SILVERWARE, SPECTACLES 


_| AND EYE GLASESS. 


Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry Promptly Re- 
paired at Lowest Prices. 
516 Penn Street, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 





O, L, STEWART, 
One Price Clothier and Furnisher, 


Cor, 6th and Washington Streets, HUNTINGDON » PA, 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Juniata Ecuo is yours, publish- 
ed for you, and we ask you to help 
make it valuable to all who have ever 
been associated with the educational work 
at Huntingdon; and to all who are inter- 
ested in the educational work here repre- 
sented. Short articles, news items, and 
all information relative to your own work 
and the work of your associates will be 
welcomed. 

Efforts have been made, repeatedly, to 
secure the co-operation of the alumni in 
establishing regular communication, 
through the Ecuo, with the alumni and 
the college and with one another. Our 
efforts have not been as successful as we 
could have desired. Each alumnus should 
keep in close association with the college 
that those who are here, and those who 
are away, may keep in touch with the 
work and with each other. It is a pleas- 
ure for former students to hear of each 
other, to learn of their success, for we do 
not expect to have any failures. To re- 
cord eachiachievement of any one will 
prove an incentive to greater effort on 
the part of others, and the encourage- 
ment to those who succeed will also en- 


courage the others, all sharing alike in 
the results of each success. We would 
like to have a column or more of alum- 
ni personals, but they will not be se- 
cured unless each one becomes interested 
and lends the helping hand. 


‘ig Is sad to note how recklessly indif- 

ferent the average person is to his 
own safety and comfort, and the safety 
and comfort of others about him. No 
one has a right to curtail, in any measure, 
the happiness of others or interfere with 
their highest enjoyment in life. Itis only 
the vicious who need to be restrained and 
they are restrained according to establish- 
ed laws, which are designed to accord the 
greatest good to the greatest number of 
persons. He who ignorantly spreads a 
contagious disease in a community re- 
ceives the condemnation of .all, but he 
who carelessly expectorates the germs of 
consumption where they will be an of- 
fense to his fellows, and finally imperil 
their lives by contaminating their bodies 
with the fatal malady commits a greater 
offense, but is allowed to pass along un- 
punished and unreproved. Persons will 
allow accumulations of filth about their 
dwellings that endanger their own lives 
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and impair the health of those about them 
without any concern, but they are com- 
mitting a crime that should not go un- 
punished. All the efforts of the philan- 
thropic workers for the good of mankind 
are discounted by this wreckless indiffer- 
ence and criminal neglect. ‘The boards 
of health are laboring to protect the com- 
munity against the ravages of disease, 
and the ignorance and carelessness of the 
public destroy their work and render it 
ineffective. 

The schools are the proper places to 
teach the higher law of social life, to in- 
still the principle that we are our brother’s 
keeper, in the sense at least that it is our 
duty to protect him from harm, danger, 
or death; and no teacher fills his office, or 
performs his duty well who does not in- 
still into the minds of his pupils proper 
philanthropic principles. But our duty 
does not end there. There are creatures 
all about us to whom we owe a duty; so 
kindness and protection to animals and 
the helpful and harmless insects should re- 
_ ceive the teacher’s attention, and the duty 
we owe to them should be made the sub- 
ject of careful teaching. These things 
are our servants; they protect us and 


teach us—‘‘go to the ant thou sluggard’’ 


—and they deserve our care, and the pro- 
tection that our intelligence can give. It 
is wicked even to destroy a worm wan- 
tonly; and what might be said of the 
beautitul birds that ought to flock about 
us in their loving offices of protecting our 
interests, and giving pleasure by their 
songs and beauty, but are driven away 
and destroyed to gratify the cruel wicked- 
ness of so-called sportsmen, or to gratify 
the vanity of fashion in the women, who 
ought to be the leaders in these noble 
things and protect the birds instead of 
encouraging their destruction by wearing 
the plumage to decorate their heads. 
Verily the field of the teacher is a broad 


one and his opportunities almost without 
limit. 


OHN G. KEENY, the faithful stew- 
ard of Juniata College, is dead. He 
was born in York county, this state, Feb- 
ruary third, 1828, and closed his work, in. 
death, January the eighteenth, 1899. He 
came to Huntingdon in the year 1880, 
and from that year to 1886 he was the 
one important man at the college, always 
faithful to every interest of the institution. 
After an absence in the West of four years 
he returned and again assumed the 
onerous duties of steward, though they 
were greatly enlarged by the marvelous 
growth of the school, during the time of 
his absence. He continued to fill the 
position, with all its varied responsibili- 
ties, faithfully up to the brief period cov- 
ered by his last illness. 

Of such men, faithful in all their rela- 
tions, conscientious in all their doings, too 
much cannot be said in commendation. 
The lessons their lives teach are safe and 
should be an inspiration to all who be-. 
come associated with them. He dis- 
charged the duties laid in his way with 
a fidelity that was above the estimate of 
any advantage or disadvantage that might 
accrue to him. Thisisa hard lesson to 
learn—to raise ourselves above all 
thought of self in the performance of a 
duty or the accomplishment of a work. 


Bro. Keeny had learned that lesson and 


the right or wrong was the guide in his 
acts, whether to do or to forbear. ‘The 
better things seem hard to learn, and 
they who do learn them stand out among 
their fellows as worthy of commendation. 

Where he laid down the duty well per- 
formed at that point another must take it 
up, and carry on the work; for no one 
may complete it, till God wills that it 
shall stop; but God’s work never stops, 
and when we are associated with him in 
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the performance of duties by him pre- 
scribed we need have no fear of failure. 
Again we say this work is not only des- 
tined to go on, whether individuals stay 
or go, but it is also destined to grow, and 
keeps the favor of the great Master who 
works through his servants for his 
glory. | 

We shall all miss Steward Keeny. 
Those who have gone out from Juniata 
and return will miss his familiar face and 
kindly acts; but while we mourn our loss, 
we may also rejoice in the assured hope 
of his reward—‘‘well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joys 
of thy Lord.”’ 


ANGEL MINISTRY 
[Written by the late Professor Jacob M. Zook about 1878] 
*‘We look along the shining ways 
To see the angel faces; 
They visit us in darkest days 
And in the bleakest places.’’ 
No doubt the clouds hung with fearful 
blackness over the head of faithful Abra- 


ham when called upon to slay his darling 


son; but just at the darkest moment a 
sweet voice said, ‘‘Lay not thy hand upon 
the lad; do the lad no harm.’’ What a 
sudden change from darkuess into day! 
‘‘My God hath sent his angel and hath 
shut the lions’ mouths,’’ said Daniel from 
the bottom of the darkden. It was when 
Peter was lying in a prison between two 
soldiers and bound with two chains that 
he felt the angel’s touch and heard the 
angel’s voice. The three men who would 
not worship the golden image were 
thrown into the fiery furnace, but were 
they there alone? ‘‘Lo, I see four men 
walking loose in the midst of the fire, and 
they have no hurt.’’ One was an angel. 
‘Arise and eat,’’ said the angel to the 
weary and hungry prophet as he lay un- 
der a juniper tree in the wilderness. ‘‘O 
LORD, take away my life,’’ was the bitter 


language of his soul; but in his dire ex- 
tremity he saw the angel’s face. A feast 
was spread for him in the wilderness by 
the celestial messenger. ‘‘Are not all 
his angels ministering spirits?’ It was 
not when the people shouted ‘‘Hosanna, 
hosanna,’’ that the angel appeared unto 
Christ, but in the desolute wilderness, in 
the trying hour of hunger and temptation. 
And thus it is with the faithful followers 
of Christ. Angels of mercy do not come 
in visible forms as of old, but their minis- 
try is no less effectual. In view of the 
fact that God has ever remembered his 
people, why should we fear the machina- 
tions of men or devils? We may be 


- banished into the wilderness as Elijah 


was, cast into the den as Daniel was, im- 
prisoned as Peter was, but is not God in 
all these places and is not His arm more 
mighty than the arm of flesh? O we of 
little faith! 

Angels not visible? Not in the same 
sense as of old, but in another form they 
are. Harth as well as heaven has its an- 
gelic beings, or at least angelic influences. 
Mercy, love, charity, and all the Chris- 
tian graces have their priests and priest- 
esses. Do we meet them in the world’s 
shining ways—in the paths trodden by 
the seekers after wealth, honor, power? 
Are they found where fashion reigns and 
the sound of revelry and mirth is heard? 
‘Choose not thy friend at a feast.’’ 

‘*The friends who in our sunshine live 

When winter comes are flown.”’ 

Sorrow and suffering have revealed to 
many men and women a deeper meaning 
in life, a higher destiny of the soul. 
When the body is sick the spirit, too, is 
apt to feel that it needs a physician. And 
then, too, is the hour when true friends 
will be distinguished from the false. ‘The 
angel faces will appear in the familiar 
countenances of mother, sister, wife, 
friend. ‘These are not angels, but they 
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were made by the same hand and partake 
of the same spirit; that is, in so far as 
they are true to their calling and mission. 
The difference is in degree rather than in 
kind. Love is eternal and is the same 
principle whether it fills the sanctuary 
with praise or the skies with angels’ 
songs, whether it bathes the Savior’s 
feet with tears or guards his empty tomb 
clad in garments of flame. 

We all might see more good in life than 
we do. It is right to look on the bright 
side if we can, and even to imagine that 
there is a bright side if all does seem 
dark. God’s dealing with his church in 
the past should give us this measure 
of faith and hope. Abraham went out 
not knowing where; he could not pene- 
trate the future, but all came out right. 
God will divide the waters, and we shall 
cross in safety. Let us, then, not mur- 
mur as did the Israelites. Those who 
are ever complaining are seldom pitied. 
‘““My sorrows, my reverses, my trials, 
my cares’’—this is the all-engrossing 
topic of thought and conversation. Such 
people cannot see the angel faces. They 
are too selfish. 


CHAPEL TALKS 


The most practically helpful chapel 
talk of the school year was that of our 
president, Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh, on 
the morning of January twenty-fourth. 
He spoke of his necessity of talking al- 
most every time he appeared at a public 
meeting. ‘‘Why? Because I attended 
and took part in every meeting of the de- 
bating societies while I was in college. 
I talked whether they wanted me to talk 
or not.’? The Doctor emphasized the 
practical side of learning. Practise in 
your daily life now what your text book 
gives you. You young people do not 
realize how much good you are getting 
out of your college training. You are 


here working hard and seem to your- 


selves to make little progress. But others 
can see it. You go home and hear on 
every hand, ‘‘You’ve changed.’’ Be 
sure this change, this transformation is 
for the better, for the best. This is pre- 
eminently the character-making period of 
your lives. Ideals are formed. ‘Trans- 
forming power may change them. Let 
it always be for a better, a higher ideal. 
Be faithful in your recitations. 

A touching tribute was paid to the late 
Mr. Keeny for his faithfulness in his 
work. Promptness was hissecond nature. 
Did you ever find a meal late? Faithful, 
noble, Christian Father Keeny! He had 
more of the spirit of the man that is 
bound to win than many of you students. 
Take the lesson taught by his life. Have 
promptness, faithfulness, courage, life in 
your class work. | 

And, in general, study not only books 
but also your associates. Study men and 
associate yourself with the best of them. 
You study books which contain the best 
principles. Do the same with men. Are 
you going to live months, years, a whole 


_ lifetime with good men and not get their 


goodness into your own life? You would 
not use a false dictionary; no more should 
you study false men. 

“T often think, ‘What about ten years 
from now?? I wishI knew. I am glad 
I don’t.’? What will you be? Who will 
be with you? How will you be living? 
How about your home? Who will be 
there ten years hence? ‘There are sor- 
rows to face and triumphs to win. Let 
there be honor in toil, character in indus- 
try. Let us be good—just good, helpful, 
considerate, thoughtful, industrious, 
manly, womanly. Let us play the game 
of life like boys play marbles: ‘“‘No 
fudgin’ !’’ 


On the occasion of the dedication of 
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the new Reformed Church in this city we 
enjoyed a visit from the Reverend Doctors 
Kieffer and Schaeffer and Reverend 
Creitz, the present pastor. ach gave a 
very pleasant talk and commented on the 
growth of the school. These men have 
all been residents of Huntingdon at differ- 
ent periods of Juniata’s history and, con- 
sequently, have recognized the rapid 
growth of our beloved college. Doctor 
Kieffer made a strong plea for Latin and 
Greek and mathematics and: ‘‘everything 
not stamped with immediate practicality,’’ 
because of their instrinsic worth as train- 
ing powers for the mind in the deep 
questions to be met in the course of life. 
The talks were aptly illustrated and im- 
pressed the students. with the value of 
doing their work with their might. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


The normal course aims, first and most 
of all, to give a thorough knowledge and 
training in the mother tongue. As in 
Germany, in Luther’s time, so in this 
land and age, the vernacular claims the 
first and highest consideration in one’s 
intellectual equipment for life. 

The theoretical and the practical go 
hand in hand as the course is begun and 
so throughout. For the theory of the 
language, the study of English Grammar 
is pursued synthetically and analytically 
for two years. 
tion writing is required for eighty min- 
utes.each week. This work has been 
greatly improved within recent years and 
now a.systematic course in English com- 
position is afforded preparatory to the 
study of rhetoric in the senior year. The 
work of the lowest grade in composition 
consists of writing narratives. Combined 
with it, and so in each grade, instruction 
in capitalization, punctuation, and letter 
writing is given. The next grade makes 
a careful study of writing descriptions. 


Parallel with it, composi- - 


Beginning with describing the simplest 
objects, the pupil is taught to observe 
closely and then to convey his percepts 
in written form. ‘Then the description of 
landscapes, places, and persons, character 
descriptions, and imaginative descriptions 
afford subjects for weekly productions. 
The B grade’s work combines the narra- 
tive and description. In the advanced 
grade, original essays, debates, orations, 
reviews, and criticisms are required. A 
course of collateral reading relating espe- 
cially to the work of each grade is pre- 
scribed. 

The formal study of rhetoric is begun in 
the junior year. Invention or the practi- 
cal part of literary composition constitutes 
a full term’s work, ‘The master produc- 
tion of the student both so far as original- 
ity of thought and rhetorical skill of its 
expression are concerned is a thesis on 
some educational subject. - 

Simultaneously with expression of 
thought in writing, is cultivated with 
equal definiteness and system the power 
to express thought by speech and gesture. 


The first term in elocution emphasizes the 


theory of this art and affords excellent 
training in voice culture and correct, dis- 
tinct articulation. An additional term is 
spent in daily work in giving readings, 
recitals, narratives, and conceptions. 
Throughout this course, the pupil has 
excellent advantages offered to do active 
work in one literary society and in one 
debating club. The preparation of the 
work done in these organizations may not 
be as careful as it should be since the only 
criticism that comes to the performer is 
the general comment of the members. 
Public literary work should be made a 
part of practical rhetoric and be in charge 
of the teacher in elocution. It should 
consist of debates, orations, essays, im- 
promptu speeches. And besides criticis- 
ing the thought and merits of the produc- 
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tions, especial stress should be given to 
the delivery of such productions. The 
crowning work of the elocutionary train- 
ing of this course is the delivery of an 
original oration at the annual commence- 
ment. 

The highest object of the literary so- 
ciety is to train its members to do efficient 
service in deliberative bodies. Many of 
the men whose names appear on the re- 
cords of the houses of congress and state 
legislatures were the boys who received 
their training and ambition in the back- 
woods’ literary and debating society of 
their day. 

Here I wish to offer a practical sugges- 
tion that should receive the careful con- 
sideration of Juniata’s students. As the 
students enrolled in the college depart- 
ment have practically severed their rela- 
tions with the literary societies of the col- 
lege, let them organize themselves into a 
senate, and the two rival literary societies 
organize themselves into a house of repre- 
sentatives. Hach could hold a session 
each month; besides each of the regular 
societies could hold one session in the 
same month. Let the acting president of 


the college at the opening of each term of - 


school transmit a ‘‘message’’ to these ty- 
pical political organizations recommend- 
ing certain questions for their considera- 
tion. | 

There are many advantages to be de- 
rived from such organizations. By as- 
signing the names of the present congress- 
men to the various members of these 
legislative bodies, they would become ac- 
quainted at least with the names of the 
leading statesmen. An excellent oppor- 
tunity would be given to study and dis- 
cuss the living questions and problems 
that engage the minds of our national 
legislators, and so correct sentiment would 
be made and disseminated which would 
prepare intelligent citizens for the ballot. 


It would bring young men and women in 
touch with the correct method of proced- 
ure of deliberative bodies and teach parli- 
amentary rules by being compelled to 
practice them constantly. I deem sucha 
project feasible and advisable, and hope 
that the suggestion will receive an impar- 
tial and sober consideration. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


“Don’t ask a man if he has been 
through college, ask him if the college 
has been through him.’’ Have you been 
permeated with the life of the college or 
have you come from it with your life un- 
changed? ‘To have lived four years in 
college ought to mean a new life in the 
truest sense, after the college days are 
over. - 3 | 

Merely to pass through college, un- 
touched by its influence, unchanged by 
its spirit and life is, as every one must 
recognize, an impossibility. The college 
must, and will, in some degree, become 
part of him who enters it. | 

The problem then, facing every father 
who contemplates placing his boy without 
the home circle and within the college 
circle is this: Where is the college whose 
life I am willing for my boy to make his 
own? Realizing that afterward, never 
again can the boy be what he was; that 
never can he in all the years to come un- 


live the life he has made his own as he 


breathed the new atmosphere of his col- 
lege home, it is a serious question which 
the father and mother ask when they sit 
in the quiet of the evening around the 
hearthstone and wonder, ‘‘Which is the 
best college for my boy ?’’ 


MATHEMATICS 
JOSEPH E. SAYLOR 


Mathematics has ever held a prominent 
place in a course of study, and, no doubt, 
ever will be represented. 
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In favor of mathematical study we offer 
the following: 

I. Mathematics enable us to arrive 
most satisfactorily at physical truth. 

2. The study of mathematics leads to 
the discovery of mechanical forces. 

3. Sure foundation on which to build 
our knowledge. 

4. By dealing with fact and proof, 
firmness, clearness, and solid principles 
are given to the mind. 


5. Render the mind less liable to be. 


misled. 

6. Absolute knowledge forms the start- 
ing-points to truth. 

7. Mathematics train the mind into 
steady thought, earnest thought, contin- 
uous thought. 

8. Mathematics develop in. the indi- 

vidual— 

| 1. Patience, : 
. Perserverance, | 
. Precision, 

. Accuracy, 

Neatness, 

Order, | 

. Determination, 

. Quickness of apprehension, 

. Foresight, 

. Judgment. 

g.. Restrain the tendency to specula- 
tive belief. | 

_ PREPARATORY COURSE 

A course in mathematics preparatory 
to a collegiate course should cover a per- 
_iod of three years. The student of aver- 
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age ability with a fair knowledge of the 


common school branches should acquire 
‘sufficient knowledge in three years of 
mathematical work to enter with profit 
upon a collegiate course in mathematics. 
Thoroughness of preparation is the most 
valuable accomplishment of the college 
student, and will enable him, if he con- 
_ tinues faithful, to. attain to excellence in 
all departments of college work. 


COLLEGIATE COURSE 
In many of the colleges and universi- 
ties the courses leading to different de- 
grees are somewhat flexible. There are 
so many courses offered that a student 
may select from the whole number a suf- 
ficient amount of work to give him the 


‘required degree by omitting some studies 


for which he has no taste. While this 
privilege is beneficial to some students, to 
others it is not. A man or a woman 
who goes to college should have a pur- 
pose in view, and should strive for this 
purpose even under unfavorable circum- 
stances. The path through life after 
leaving college will not always be smooth 
and pleasant. College training should 
so discipline the student physically, intel- 
lectually, morally, and Spiritually that he 
will be able to mount over all difficulties 
that meet him in life, and make them 
stepping-stones to success. 

The power and discipline gained in the 
study of mathematics will be of incalcu- 
lable value in after life. Hence I plead 
for required work in mathematics for 
those students who have no taste for the 
subject. They cannot afford to loose 
this discipline even if they do not make 
mathematicians or use their mathemati- 
cal knowledge after leaving college. 

It seems to me that in a courseof study 


covering four years, the work of the first 


two years should be required of all per- 
sons working for the same degree, and 
part of the work in the other two years 
should be required. The remaining work 
which is required for the degree can be 
selected with profit from the line of work 
to be followed after leaving college. Stu- 
dents sometimes ask of what use is a cer- 


tain branch in the line of work I intend — 


todo? In answer to this question I give 
the following illustration: 

A young man who was about entering 
upon the study of law asked the exami- 
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ner this question, ‘‘What is the use of the 


studying of geometry preparatory to the - 


study of law?’ The examiner replied, 


‘What is the use of studying anything?” 


The classical course of Juniata Col- 
lege requires two full years of mathe- 
matics, and offers one full year’s elective 
work. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Calvin R. Bashore, a junior normal of 
’98, writes from Bethel, Berks county, 
that he regrets his necessary absence from 
Juniata. His health is much better. Al- 
though he cannot be in the school work 


he is a loyal Juniatian and is using his 


_ influence for the college. 


Nellie Cox is teaching her home 
school near Warrior’s Mark and, of 
course, is making her work a success. 
She will be in Juniata for the spring 
term’s work. 


R. L. Hoover, Martinsburgh, a student 


of last spring term, will return to pursue 
his normal work again this year. 


Mrs. Christine Reichard Beachley is 
living in Hagerstown, Maryland, where 
her husband is connected with the Ha- 
gerstown Lounge Company. 


Hlizabeth Trout is teaching in the 
Huntingdon high school and is studying 
Greek in Juniata in order to keep up in 
her college work. 


Ida Summy, a former student, delights 
to hear about the college and her friends 
through the columns of the Ecoo. We 
hope she may return to pursue her work. 
She is doing well in her school at Kecks- 
burg. 


Cora Keim, ’99, enjoyed the presence 
of her mother during the Bible term. 


Albert O. Garis, of Philadelphia, is 
preparing the way for the Biblical course 
in Juniata. 


Students of ’94-’95 remember well the 
indomitable, studious Earl Smith. He 
spent the school year ’95-’96 in Ohio 
State University. Failing health caused 
him to relinquish his college work and to 
seek a climate for recuperation. In De- 
cember, ’96, he went south, and his two 
years of Southern life have been a varied 
and profitable experience. View can- 
vassing had been his diversion most of 
the time, until a short time ago, ‘‘the last 
thing on earth I ever thought I would 
do—selling tombstones,’’ as he says, en- 
gaged the attention of our worthy friend. 
Two months were passed aboard vessels 
in the Gulf, about a year in Florida, and — 
the remainder of the time in other south- 
ern points. He is now in Union, South 
Carolina, where he thinks of engaging in 
teaching. Earl’s many friends will be 
pleased to here that he has greatly re- 
gained his health. He intends to spend 
the coming summer in the North. 


V. R. Snavely, ’93, has been spending. 
a month in the south for health and 
pleasure. 


Deedie Coppock, sister to M. Effie 
Coppock, ’94, will complete a high-school 
course this spring and is looking Juniata- 
ward. 


N. N. Cupp, ’95, was a pleasant and 
pleased visitor on College Hill recently — 
his first visit since graduation. He was 
gratified to note the growth the college 
has made, especially the development of 
the collegiate course and the material 
equipment of the institution. Mr. Cupp 
intends to teach in a commercial school in 
Johnstown, and his past two years’ travel- 
ing as a successful grocery salesman will 
be an impetus in his training young men 
for business. 
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J. S. Showalter, who was a student in 
Juniata several years ago, is at work in 
DeKalb, Illinois. He writes of his ap- 
preciation of the fact that he was.once a 
student here and is planning to return. 


_ Samuel Gehrett, of Grafton, will re- 
turn to Juniata after the close of his pres- 
ent term of school. 


The Universal Day of Praver for Col- 
leges, January twenty-sixth, was fittingly 
observed in Juniata. Professor Swigart 
spoke at chapel services of ‘‘purifying 
politics, not through the politician, but 
through the coming influential citizen 
who is now in college.’’ His line of 
thought strongly emphasized the watch- 
ward of the world’s student movement— 
‘The Evangelization of the World. in 
this Generation’’—and was an elevating 
message of the higher life. The nine- 
teenth Psalm, which has been termed ‘‘a 
student’s prayer,’’ was read. A volun- 
tary prayer meeting was held in the 
chapel at twelve-thirty o’clock, anda 
number of talks were given in an evening 
service. 

EKmmert Sperow, ’96, is teaching in 
Mifflin county. | 


W. 5S. Price, ’82, found his way to his 
_.Alma Mater a few days in January. The 
visits of alumni are always helpful and in- 
spiring to the student body as well as to 
the teachers. Come one! Come all! 
Mr. Price informs us that in the Royers- 
ford Church the Juniatians have founded 
an endowment fund to send needy young 
persons from the community to Juniata. 
The fund provides tuition, and the donors 
_ hope to increase it greatly in time. . This 
is certainly a grand and worthy effort. 
Let other communities parallel the move- 
ment. 


The jovial J. Omar Good, ‘gy, enliven- 
ed College Hill a few days recently. 


Last June, Jennie Dome, ’97, and Iva 
Markley wished to remunerate the col- 
lege for her kindly hospitalities during 
their visit, and after deliberation and con- 
sultation they decided to start a fund for 
a bust of Shakspere to be placed on the 
coin cabinet in the library. The plan is 
certainly good and merits the support of 
every visitor to Juniata. The bust would 
add greatly to the appearance of the 
library. 

KE. J. Egan is teaching at Elk Lick. 
Although he is busy he often thinks of — 
Juniata and longs to be within her sacred 
walls. 

Dr. G. M. Brbaaen has been elected 
a member of the faculty of the Lucy 


Webb Hayes National Training School 


and Sibley Memorial Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and delivers the course of Jec- 
tures on Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics. This is the authorized and National 
Training School of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and graduates become, or 
may become, licensed Deaconesses, with 
all the powers and privileges of the order 
of Deaconess—active Christian work, as 
visiting or nurse deaconesses, city mis- 
sionaries, pastoral helpers, or as industrial 
teachers and kindergarteners. ‘The insti- 
tution includes Biblical and eccelsiastical 
education, and such knowledge of medi- 
cine or medical science as is necessary to 
skillful nursing. He becomes also a 
member of the hospital staff. 


Ksther Evans Fuller, ’97, is pursuing 
her musical studies and practice under 
Miss McVey’s direction. She makes 
Juniata more pleasant by her presence 
each Thursday afternoon. _ | 

J. 1.1. Isenberg and Jesse L. Huns- 
berger, ’95’s, have proved themselves in- 
dispensible attachés to the teaching force 
at Royersford. 
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Ohio students—present and previous, 
the worthy project which Professor G. W. 
Brumbaugh, °87, is urging is entitled 
to your liberal support. Please note the 
following and comply with the appeal: 
Some responses have been received from 
the former Ohio students of Juniata Col- 
lege to whom circulars were sent by the 
undersigned, but not all have yet reported. 
We shall be glad to hear from all who 
have not responded up to this time, and 
a report will be made in an early number 
of the Ecuo. Please address, G. W. 
Brumbaugh, 1226 west first street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Erwin S. Briggs is succeeding well in 
teaching at Granville. 


At a recent Philadelphia meeting of the 
leading educators of the state, Doctor M. 
G. Brumbaugh was one of five men 
chosen to write a pedagogical history of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The work is to consist of 
five volumes and will be published by the 
state for the use of teachers. 


Through the instrumentality of E. D. 
Nininger, ’oo college, a large number of 
the students are wearing college pins— 
good loyalty inspirers. 


Bessie Wine returned to her home the 
first of the month. She will soon engage 
in kindergarten work in Dayton, Ohio. 
Her blithe, impartial disposition makes 
her departure from Juniata a loss to all. 
The EcHo voices the unanimous wish 
that she may be successful in her good 
work. 


C. A. Studebaker, ’98, visited Bedford 
and Huntingdon county friends recently. 
Juniata enjoyed his presence a few days. 


In her work in art Iva Ramona Mark- 
ley says she is often reminded of the 
matiy periods spent in Professor Emmert’s 
class room under his able instruction. 
She is at her home in Lower Providence. 


Edward D. Byers, of Hollidaysburg, 
will return for the spring term’s work. 


“The arrival of the Ecuo is always 
looked forward to with much pleasure, 
and its contents eagerly perused. It 
brings many happy recollections to my 
mind.’? Thus writes W. H. Gnagey, 
Accident, Maryland, and incloses a check 
for two years’ advance subscription. 


S. A. Myers, ’92, is principal of the 
Minden, Louisiana, schools and is mak- 
ing his record as a live educational work- 
er. His salary is one thousand dollars a 
year with a percentage of the tuition. 
His many friends will be pleased to wel- 
come himself, wife, and baby on their 
visit north this summer. | 


Almost every student enjoyed the 
pleasure of one or more bob-sled rides 
during sleighing season. | 


Professor Snavely’s family recently en- 
tertained their cousin, Major Frank Hol- 
singer, treasurer of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, and his son, Ensign 
Gerald L. Holsinger of the Vulcan. The | 
latter is a graduate from the naval acad- 
emy at Annapolis and served in the 
China-Japan war. He was transferred 
from the Maine to the Vulcan but a short 
time before the explosion. ‘The Holsin- 
gers reside on their large fruit farm in 
Rosedale, a suburb of Kansas City. 


Ellis Kyer, ’98, spent two dayson College 
Hill recently. He is teaching near Ty- 
rone and is doing successful work. 


Professor Ellis is continually called 
upon to lecture and preach. He has 
lately filled appointments at Petersburg, 
Orbisonia, Walnut, McConnellsburg, and 
at the Bedford county institute. 


J. T. Haines, ’98, has been devoting 
his attention to music this winter in his 
Jersey home. 
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A RETROSPECT 


’*Twas in the mathematic room, 
Room D in Students’ Hall, 
I sat upon the hindmost bench 
And stared upon the wall. 
I thought upon my own true love, 
She’d smiled on me that day, 
So when a question came to me, 

I flunked my algebra. 


I tried to think the question out, 
x equals y plus 2; 
But that sweet smile upon her face 
Was all that I could see. 
Does x love y as y loves x 
And will she say me nay? 
An unknown quantity, ah, me! 
I flunked my algebra. 


I’m married now, care not for her, 
As once in days of yore; 
Her smile, that bright bewitching smile 
Can rattle me no more. 
But I often think with wonder 
Of that gloomy winter day, 
When in my green and callow youth 
I flunked my algebra. 


ORIENTAL 


Nancy Lucretia Bennett, Correspondent 


The value of a thorough training in 
literary work is inestimable. It elevates 
us for public speaking, for personal con- 
versation, and for all business transac- 
tions, and helps prepare us for all kinds 
of society. This is why students are 
urged to connect themselves with literary 
society work. The Oriental Society is 
always glad to welcome students and 
friends of education into her midst. ‘This 
term brought with it a number of new 
members to encourage and help us in our 
work. We kindly invite more. 

Several of the collegiate students who 
were active members resigned and were 
elected honorary members. If our pres- 
ent active members strive as hard to make 
society work a success as those who are 


now honorary members did, our society 


will stand higher in the future than in 
the past. We havea much better foun- 


dation on which to build than they had. 
We feel to thank them for placing us 
where we are. 

The Society recently contributed the 
North American Review and the School 
journal to the library. All students 
should familiarize themselves with these 
valuable periodicals, especially the Re- 
view, Which is the foremost magazine in 
America in the popular questions of the 
day treated by master minds. It should 
energize debating. The School Journal 
is an invaluable aid in methods and gen- 
eral educational topics and intelligence, 
and is certainly a medium of inspiration 
to those teaching or preparing for the 
noble profession. 

We submit to you the program of our 
last public meeting: music; address of 
welcome, W. P. Trostle; recitation, 
‘‘Perdita.’’ Esther Weller; duet, Professor 
Beery and Mrs. Ella J. Brumbaugh; 
analogy, ‘‘How to Meet Sorrow,’’ Emma 
Nyce; discussions—‘‘Value of Science,’ 
J. C. Mellott, and ‘‘Value of Literature,’’ 
Nancy L. Bennett; recitation, ‘“T'he Con- 
vict’s Christmas Eve,’’ C. H. Bogert; 
vocal solo, ‘‘Because I Love You,”’ 
Mrs. Lyon; Oriental Star, W. D. Himes; 
chorus. Atthe close of the literary pro- 
gram the audience was entertained by a 
shadowed pantomime. The program was 
well rendered and manifested the interest 
of those who were on duty. It was in- 
structive as well as entertaining. 

Instruction should’ be the aim of all 
our society work. Solid topics may be 
may be made entertaining by thorough 
preparation and quick, ready delivery, 
and are of more value than entertainment 


simply for the present moment. 


OBITUARY 


It has been a long summer day. Pos- 
sibly a storm has broken its serenity at 
times. Now the day is done. The sun 
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has apparently run its course, yet it lin- 


gers and lingers and sends its broad | 


beams over the landscape. Even after it 
has sunk below the horizon it lights up 
the whole western sky with the mellow 
twilight as if it were reluctant to leave 
the scene it had enriched and gladdened 
so long. So passed the mortal part of 
our lamented steward, John G. Keeny. 
After lingering weeks on the horizon of 
life and death the sun of his life set on 
January the eighteenth. | 
Appropriate and impressive funeral 
services were held in the college chapel 
on the afternoon of the nineteenth before 
a large audience. Elder J. B. Brum- 
baugh spoke in behalf of the church. 
Mr. Keeny had been as faithful and de- 
voted in his church relations as in his 
business life. ‘‘For me to live in Christ, 
and to die is gain.’’ Professor Swigart 
represented the college and said that 
Steward Keeny’s life reminded him of the 
patriarch Abraham—a finished life full of 
years. His text was Matthew 25:21. 
Mr. Keeny had served well his country 
and church, a good citizen and a devoted 


Christian. His stewardship on earth cer- - 


tainly merited the plaudit, ‘‘Well done.”’ 
Constancy and fidelity in his labor were 
marks which distinguished his character. 
As treasurer of the college. Professor Swi- 
gart came into close touch with the stew- 
ard. -Every Monday morning they met 
in the office and every cent of the week’s 
expenditures was accounted for. Until 
nearly his last days Mr. Keeny was quiet, 
shrewd, accurate, intelligent, and strong- 
memoried. ‘To be practical the religion of 
Jesus Christ must effect men’s lives, it 
must enter into business relations. Mor- 
ality must be the fruit of religion, and 
this was especially true of our late stew- 
ard. Death is no respecter of persons. 
Whether it’s in the scorching summer, or 
in the golden autumn, or during the cold, 


peltering snow in dead winter, or in the 
blossom-bursting spring-time; whether it’s 
when the shadows of twilight glimmer 
and fade away or in the rosy morning, at 
the silent, death-like, midnight hour or 
at the noontime—all must die. I. Bruce 
Book represented the student body and 
used the text ‘‘Brethren, be followers.’? 
Mr. Keeny possessed the talent of busi- 
ness and cultivated it. Sometimes we 
students thought him too strict, too criti- 
cal; a life of duty means critical, accurate 
service. Professor Haines and Elder H. 
B. Brumbaugh gave a few appreciative 
closing remarks. ‘The presence of a num- 
ber of business men and citizens from 
town manifested the appreciation of the 
steward as a fellow-citizen. 

On Friday morning the students en 
masse accompanied the funeral procession 
to the station whence the remains were 
taken to Cumberland county for inter- 
ment. An aged, loving wife, four child- 
ren, and a host of friends mourn the loss 
of the departed steward. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT. 


The Bible term opened January six- 
teenth and- has continued successfully 
four weeks. A largenumberof ministers 
and others interested in Biblical study 
have been in attendance. The classes 
recited daily. The following branches of 
study .were pursued: Beginnings of 
Christianity, based on the Acts of the - 
Apostles; Exegesis; Bible and Hymn. 
Reading; Homiletics; Life of Christ; 


Isaiah—literature and history of the 


prophecy. Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh 
gave three instructive and inspiring lec- 
tures on the early history of the German 
Baptists, and two interesting and satisfac- 
tory lectures on Job. Professor Hoover 
gave a practical, helpful talk one evening 
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on “‘Character Building.’? He empha- 
sized the especial meaning of the text 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it?’—the early formative influences. 
Professor Haines delivered a lecture on 
‘‘The Biblical Canon.’’ This subject is 
very imperfectly understood by the ordi- 
nary Biblical scholar, and the object in 
giving it was to stimulate investigation 
and research. ‘The helpful evening ser- 
vices for two weeks have been conducted 
by the Reverend Mr. Dove of Virginia. 
He is an interesting, enthusiastic speaker 
and by his genial personality wins the 
hearts of his hearers. Eight persons have 
consecrated their souls to the Master’s 
ideal. 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


CHRIST AND NICODEMUS 
JOHN 3: 1-16 


Jesus was at Jerusalem for the first 
time since he entered on his public minis- 
try, and from John 2: 23 we learn that 
many believed on him because they saw 
the miracles which hedid. Among these 
was the Jewish ruler Nicodemus. He, 
with others of similar rank, was convinc- 
ed that Jesus was a teacher come from 


God. Why he came to Jesus by night is 


uncertain and unimportant. He was in- 
terested in Jesus, and Jesus was interest- 
ed in him as he always is when a soul be- 
comes the least inclined to him. But 
Nicodemus was not in the right attitude 
to Christ to see his kingdom. He believ- 
ed that Jesus was a teacher from God, 
‘but was not yet prepared to break away 
from his position and associates and 
become an open and avowed follower. 
Therefore, he must be borne again, or 
from above, to see the kingdom. That 
is, he must receive a new life before he 
can imbibe and understand the principles 
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of the kingdom of God. ‘he response 
of Nicodemus indicates a peculiar condi- 
tion of mind—rather a confused state of 
mind; in fact, his words were idle—only 
an answer to Jesus without any thought. 
The probability is that he understood 
Jesus better than his words indicated, 
because the expression, ‘‘born again,’ 
was not wholly new to him. _Proselytes 
to the Jewish faith were likened to a 
child just born, and he, doubtless, felt 
the force of the expression as applied to 
himself. He confessed that Jesus was a 
teacher from God; and if so, why not 
manifest his faith by becoming at once his 
follower? This, however, Nicodemus 
was not yet prepared todo. Therefore, 
a radical change must take place. The 
honors and emoluments of his position as 
as a ruler of the Synagogue so clouded 
his vision that he could not see that a 
relation to Jesus would bring him what 
would be far greater and better. To see 
this he must have not only change of re- 
lation to Jesus but also a new life. _ 

But a farther teaching is given. Jesus 
gives Nicodemus to understand that to 
enter into his kingdom, to become a citi- 
zen with him in this new condition of 
things which he was gradually unfolding, 
it was necessary that he be born of water 
and the Spirit. This was a stroke at 
the core of Nicodemus’s trouble. He, 
with his fellow members of the Sanhe- 
drim, had rejected the counsel of God by 
refusing the baptism of John, Luke 7:30, 
and even now although he was convinced 
that Jesus was a teacher come from God, 
yet he did not want to come out and con- 
fess him by submitting to the rite of bap- 
tism. But, said Jesus, unless you are 
born of water you cannot enter the king- 
dom. This is the expression of the new 
life, and unless there is a willingness to 
give his expression it is prima facie evi- 
dence of the absence of the new life. 
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Further, there must be a baptism of 
the Spirit. The Kingdom is spiritual, 
and to dea member of it a man must ée- 
come spiritual. This baptism of the Spirit 
John said Jesus would give him if he 
would come. Further this baptism is 
known only by its effects. It is, said 
Jesus, like the wind, it ‘‘bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou heareth the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth.’’ As 
the wind acts so the Spirit acts—secretly, 
unaccountably, mightily. Note, there 
are two births, one of the water the 
other of the Spirit. One stands at the 
beginning of the inward life, the other 
the corresponding point of the outward 
life. 

A slight reproof is given to Nicodemus 
in verse 10. Why? Because there was 
much in the Old Testament that ought to 
have Jed a learned Israelite to believe in 
the power of God’s spirit to renew the 
soul. 

Jesus now closes his teaching on the 
subject of the new birth by a grand assu- 
rance. ‘‘We speak that we do know.”’ 
‘What I have told you is founded on cer- 
tain knowledge, says Jesus. This was 
important because the Pharisees, the class 
to which Nicodemus belongs, were much 
inclined to doubt his testimony. By the 
use of the pronoun we he most likely has 
in mind John the Baptist, who had testi- 
fied of Christ and his baptism of the 
Spirit. By some the we is thought to be 
rhetorical, but this is hardly correct. John 
the Baptist whom you rejected and I do 
know, therefore, you should receive my 
teaching. 

Jesus has still something else to tell 
Nicodemus. He hasthus foretold such 
things as may be known. Experiment- 
ally on earth—the new birth and its ef- 
fects. Now he purposes to tell some 
heavenly things, such as the great scheme 


of redemption and the love of God that 
prompted it. Verse 14 affirms that, ac- 
cording to the plan of God, he himself 


_ must be lifted up on the cross for the sal- 


vation of all who will believe on hit. 
Thus in verse 16 he affirms that all this 
great sacrifice to which he was looking 
forward in his redemptive work was the 
result of the great love of his Father. 
This was a heavenly thing, because such 
love and sacrifice could only be known 
and experienced in its fulness by heav- 
enly beings. Note, farther, that in verse 
13 he assures Nicodemus that he is pre- 
pared to tell these heavenly things be- 
cause he came down from heaven. ‘Then, 
too, he asserts that, having come down 
from heaven, he at the same time is in 
heaven, thus showing that as God he is 
omnipresent. 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


ISAIAH, CHAPTERS 6-I12—CONTINUED . 


The chapters 9:8-10:4 belong to the 
beginning of the same war, but are ad- 
dressed to Israel. In four strophes the 
prophet draws a picture of the approach- 
ing doom of the northern kingdom, each 
closing with the words, ‘‘For all this his 
anger is not turned away, but.his hand 
is stretched out still.’’ First, verses 8-12. 
The Ephraimites are a proud and incon- 
siderate people; in their own minds they 
are superior to danger; all this will ter- 
minate by their being surrounded on all 
sides by their enemies. Here we learn 
how dangerous is a boastful and haughty 
spirit. Second, 13-19. Statesmen plan 
and devise schemes of procedure. We 
see here the boss in politics. ‘‘For they 
that lead this people cause them to err; 
and they that are led of them are des- 
troyed.’’ In verse 16 the state is left 
defenseless. Third, 18-21. In the midst 
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of this people are rival and contending 
factions. This undermines Ephraim’s 
strength. Internal strife and scism in- 
sidiously undermine both state and 
church. Here is an intensly practical 
lesson for the church. Fourth, 10:1-4. 
The rulers of the nation are corrupt and 
have demoralized both themselves and 
the people. As these rulers, so do we 
influence the things we touch. ‘‘Like 
priest like people’’ is too apt to be true in 
both state and church. Leaders in both 
state and church were utterly unscrupu- 
lous. As a result the people were unable 
to cope with difficulties and misfortunes 
and will perish helplessly on the battle- 
field. One thing prepares for emergencies, 
vis., an honest, true, and upright life. 

Chapters 10:5-12:6. 
a very striking manner, draws a picture 
of the pride and ambition of the Assyrians, 
their sudden ruin, the release of Jerusalem 
from its peril, and the ensuing rule of the 
Messianic King. ‘This is one of the most 
remarkable of Isaiah’s prophecies, re- 
vealing his great genius and originality 
of conception. The Assyrian is an in- 
strument in the hands of Providence, but 
he fails to recognize the truth. Isaiah 
describes their overwhelming pretensions, 
10:5-15, and their sudden collapse, 
verses 16-19. ‘The fall of the Assyrians 
will have its searching effect upon Israel; 
but those who escape, though but a rem- 
nant, will have their understanding en- 
lightened, and will look to Jehovah as 
the only source of rescue, verses 20-23. 
Judah is to be assured that although 
Zion is threatened, and victory seems 
secure, the enemy will be foiled, verses 
24-34. Jerusalem will be delivered; 
there will be areign of peace under the 
gracious rule of the ideal Prince of 
David’s line. si1:1-10. Israel’s exiles 
will return from all quarters, the strife 
between Judah and Ephraim will end, 


The prophet in 


verse 11-16. The restored nation will 
express its gratitude by hymns of thanks- 
giving and praise, chapter 12. 
ISAIAH 13-23 

These chapters treat of a number of 
long and short prophecies which are 
more or less perplexing to the conscien- 
tious reader of the Bible. Our study of 
the first twelve chapters has been, we 
hope, satisfactorily comprehensive. Here, 
however, we are lost ina series of proph- 
ecies obscure in themselves, and without 
clear and distinct relation to one another. 
This series deals with foreign nations, 
tribes, and cities. We do not find here 
as many familiar names as we find in 
other obscure prophecies. The names of 
some of these tribes are long since extinct, 
and it is impossible to identify some of 
the places named. One writer says, ‘‘It 
is a very jungle of prophecy, in which, 
without muchGospel or geographical light, 
we have to grope our way, thankful for 
an occasional gleam of the picturesque— 
asandstone in the desert, the forsaken 
ruins of Babylon haunted by wild beasts, 
a view of Egypt’s canals or Phcenecia’s 
harbors, a glimpse of an Arab raid or of 
a grave Ethiopian embassy.’’ In order 
to understand Isaiah, we must glance at 
this dificult portion of the book. We 
said, some time ago, that Isaiah was a 
writer of history. Generally speaking, it 
might be said of the prophets that they 
observed closely the movements of his- 
tory; they saw the Divine purpose in the 
rise and fall of nations, and the various 
good and bad fortunes of Israel’s near 
and more distant neighbors often mate- 
rially affected Israel itself. Just why the 
prophet included them in this prophetic 
survey may be difficult to answer fully. 
We do know, however, that sometimes 
they were united by sympathy and alli- 
ance; at other times they watched each 
other with jealousy and distrust. 
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As we study these foreign prophecies, 
I think we shall be surprised on seeing 
how very familiar the prophet seems to be 
with their social conditions, as well as 
the physical aspect of the country. 

Chapter 13:1-14:23. This is a proph- 
ecy on Babylon. The Jews are repre- 
sented as in exile, held down by the 
Babylonians, but will eventually be re- 
leased in consequence of the capture of 
Babylon by the Medes, 13:17. Chapter 
13 describes the meeting of the assailing 
forces, the fear caused by their approach, 
verses 7, 8; the city shall be ruined and 
only a few shall survive. ‘‘I will make 
a man more rare than fine gold, evena 
man than the pure gold of Ophir,’’ verse 
12. There follows a picture of the terrible 
desolation of the city, verses 19-22. 
Chapter 14:1-5 states why all this is to 
happen. It is for the purpose that Israel 
may be released from exile. ‘‘For the 
Lord will have compassion on Jacob, and 
will yet choose Israel, and set them in 
their own land.’’ Chapter 14:3-20 the 
prophet provides Israel with a song of 
triumph to be sung at the time of her 
deliverance, setting forth in beautiful 
imagery the fall of the Babylonian mon- 
arch. By some it is called a satiric ode 
or taunt song. Verses 21-23 simply re- 
peat the fact that the city is to come to 
ruin. As we have said this prophecy 
evidently came to a people already in 
captivity. This seems quite different 
from what we have seen the conditions to 
be under Isaiah’s prophecy. Assyria has 
fallen, but Babylon has taken her place. 
We must conclude, therefore, that the 
date of this section is uncertain. ‘The 
best scholarship of to-day places it about 
the year 559 B. C. The best commentary 
on it is the long prophecy against Baby- 
lon contained in Jeremiah 50-51 written 
on the eve of the exile. 

Amos H. HAInss.- 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


On February 8th the Reverened James 
Monroe Taylor, D. D., LL. D., president 
of Vassar College, was elected president 
of Brown University by the unanimous 
vote of the corporation. Doctor Taylor 
was educated in the University of 
Rochester. He is a deep historical stu- 
dent and is described as a cultured gentle- 
man of great good sense and administra- 
tive ability and possessed of the desirable 
gift of tact. It is believed that his ad- 
ministration at Brown will be marked by 
an expansion of the usefulness and influ- 
ence of Brown, especially of the Women’s 
College from his eminently successful 


twelve years’ leadership at Vassar. 


In reference to his resignation Presi- 
dent Dwight said in an address to Vale 
graduates residing in Hartford: “I lay 
down my office, not because I am old; 
seventy is not old, but it is the end of the 
summer term and vacation has come.”’ 


Professor Mommsen has celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday at Berlin, and on 
that day completed a volume on Roman 
criminal law, upon which he has been en- 
gaged for along time. Now, as he as- 
sures his friends, he is set free to take in 
hand the missing volume IV. of his 
scholarly Roman history. 


The late Nelson Dingley graduated 
from Dartmouth with high rank as 
scholar, debater, and writer. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s offer to donate 
$100,000 for a library building for the 
Pennsylvania State College, providing 
the state will appropriate $10,000 annual- 
ly for the maintanance of the library and 
museum to be connected with it, has been 
accepted. | 


We are pleased to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing exchanges: the Alumni Register, 
the Amulet, and the College Current, 
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EDITORIAL 


\ A JITH THE opening of the spring 
term of 1899 Juniata College will 

make another important step in her pro- 
gress. Each successive session has re- 
corded an advance on the corresponding 
one of the previous year, and the spring 
term of ’99 gives promise of a more mark- 
ed advance. There are important addi- 
tions about to be made through the aid 
_ assured from friends, by the trustees, that 
will gladden the heart of every loyal stu- 
dent, or friend of the institution. Good 
fruit may not be plucked until it is suffi- 


ciently ripened, and these things may not | 


all be told until the proper time comes 
for publicity; but with an athletic field 
hinted at, grounds extended, building 
additions and other changes to be made, 
there can be no question about the ad- 
vantages to accrue to all who join the 
growing family on College Hill. 


HE MULTIPLYING of colleges tends to 
cheapen the value of the degrees con- 
ferred by them; while the strengthening 
of those of acknowledged grade and stand- 
ing, enhances in value, each sanction of 
merit or diploma issued by their authority. 


There are, even now, schools struggling | 
to maintain an existence which had bet- 
ter be abandoned, and the many build- 
ings originally erected for school purposes, 
now vacant, or occupied for manufactur- 
ing or other purposes, attest the fact that 
too many schools have been started 
throughout the land. | 
When a great need presents itself, such 
as was recognized when the school was 
opened which led to the establishing of 
Juniata College, then hearts should be 
warmed towards the effort to supply the 
need; zealous workers should become 


enlisted and revenues should be supplied 


without lack. All this has been done for 
Juniata, save that there is room for still 
a Jarge number of liberal benefactions to 
enlarge the work and carry out the pur- 
pose of the trustees in placing its standard 
in the very front rank of American co]- 
leges. ‘The work is progressing, and ey- 
ery hope is being realized. 


HE startTInc of a college is a work 

of sacrifice. Every step of growth, 

after it has been established is attended 
with increased sacrifice. There is not a 
college in the land, and no school that 
has risen above the grade of individual 
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enterprise, in which it does not cost 
more each year to educate each student 
than is paid by them to the school. So 
colleges and universities continue to be 
the work of great sacrifice. 

To start a college for the purpose of en- 
tering into competition with anothor, al- 
ready established, borders closely on fool- 
ishness. Such attempts usually result in 
disaster, and the failure in discourage- 
ment; while the union of the effort re- 
quired to attempt the opposition with 
the school already established, would 
strengthen it and make it more efficient 
in the work of education. The capital 
required to purchase a site, erect build- 
ings and equip a school would be a great- 
er impetus to the work of education if 
combined in enlarging and equipping the 
successful work often carried on by too 
great sacrifice and under too great diffi- 
culties. 

These things are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Colleges are not business en- 
terprises where men, or corporations, ac- 
cumulate wealth. Competition in busi- 
ness enterprises may stimulate business, 
and tpon smaller profits increase the gross 
earnings, but it is different in educational 
institutions or enterprises, where the lar- 
ger the patronage the less the profit, the 
greater the deficiency; because it is well 
known that the largest, and best equipped 
educational institution in this country, 
with its enormous wealth of buildings, 
grounds, and endowments has an annual 
deficiency of half a million dollars to be 
raised through the benefactions of its 
friends. Think of a school with millions 
of wealth requiring the addition of over a 
thousand dollars a day beyond its income 
to meet its expenses, and those who are 
ardent in their zeal to start opposition or 
new colleges will find cause to hesitate, 
and possible abandon their design. - 


THE ROMANTIC PERIOD OF MUSIC 
MABEL SNAVELY 


It would be impossible to discuss the 
romantic period of music and to investi- 
gate the causes which led to it without 
referring to the sister arts, especially to 
that of poetry, which so influenced it. 
In so doing we must return to the Renais- 
sance which affected poetry, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting alike. Besides 
the classical revival of the fifteenth 
century, there is also a renaissance of the 
romantic. In order that we may proceed 
intelligently, let us first consider in what 
a renaissance consists. At this period a 
reaction took place. Man wished to en- 
joy the beauties of nature and to begin 
that union which the ascetic tendencies 
of the dark ages had severed; or in fewer 
words, he desired a new birth,—hence 
the term renaissance,—and we find the 
classical renewal repeated in romantic 
natures. | 

Prior to this age classics controlled the 
master minds in music as well as in the 
sister arts. In one sense of classic, we 
mean anything which has come down 
from ages sufficiently remote to prove 
that the interest it awakens in mankind is 
permanent. In the second sense of the 
word, classic, or classical as it is more 
commonly designated, is used to represent 
music which is written in a particular 
style and which aims at beauty of form. 
It is characterized by simplicity and unity 
of thought. Intellect prevails. And 
while this is true, passion and the emo- 
tional element must of a natural conse- 
quence be suppressed. 

In the epoch of history which marks 
the dawn of the romantic, the master 
minds in both poetry and music began to 
feel hampered and dissatisfied with the 
conventionality and restrictions with 
which the classic style in composition 
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bound them. Almost unconsciously to 
themselves they threw off the shackles of 
form and began to work in unfettered 
realms. They began to take a broader 
moral horizon and formed loftier aspira- 
tions. The breaking away from the old 
school of rules and form shows the impos- 
sibility of giant minds to dwell only in 
regions where genius knows no bounds. 
This step in music was due as much to 
the natural spirit of progress as to outside 
influences. : 

While it was only in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and in the nine- 


teenth that the many legends and peculiar 


phenomena began to coalesce and centre 
around the new temple of thought, yet 
the elements and subjects of romanticism 
have been developing for over a thousand 
years,—yea, even from vital existence it- 
self. In going from the classic to the 
romantic, we must separate the real from 
the unreal. With the first we are famil- 
iar. The latter includes dragons, giants, 
goblins, witches, fairies, fays, spirits, 
nymphs, and so forth—a world of fantas- 
tic beings in which the imaginative and 
creative mind so loved to revel, now 
weaving mystic legends of folk-lore, now 
conjuring up hideous dragons and wierd, 
unsightly spectres, now lightly musing 
on the graceful fairies dancing gaily on 
the mossy sward, and anon the sprightly 
water nymphs playing their merry pranks 
upon the silver-crested waves. 
It was in this age that the mighty mind 
of Beethoven swelled up in the world of 
- music, the productions of whom still live 
as sacred monuments to that world-inspir- 
ing genius and will live forevermore. 
Outwardly Beethoven conformed to the 
classical school, but his inward spirit was 
too great to be contained in form. 
Beethoven was to music what Goethe was 
to poetry. They each gave, though unin- 
tentionally, the solid foundation upon 


which the new school found its stimulus 
and growth. 

While Beethoven was a strong impulse 
for action, it was Schumann who was the 
chief representative of the period; and it 
was his spirit which gave inspiration and 
wielded such a mighty influence. Schu- 
mann was the pioneer of the romantic per- 
iod and the most powerful and efficient 
leader tn the rebellion against the classi- 
cal form. 

Chopin was a strong influence for the 
new school. The great national suppres- 
sion of Poland, by which he was so deep- 
ly moved, and the numerous disappoint- 
ments of his life led to the emotional and 
plaintive strains which characterize his 
productions. 

Mendelssohn, too, was a strong advo- 
cate of this school. His profound love of 
nature is often manifest in his composi- 
tions, and in his ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ he deals with nature in its most 
romantic aspect. | 

By the motto chosen by the romanti- 
cists, ‘‘car tel est notre plaisir,’’ meaning, 
“for such is our pleasure,’’ we readily 
perceive the intense longing to break 
away and live in the undefined where 
fancy might roam unfettered and reality 
be placed within a world of dreams. A 
pretty little extract from Novalis shows 
the extent to which they lived in their 
own realm of thought: ‘‘We dream of 
journeys through the universe. Is not 
the universe in us? The mystical road 
leads but to our innermost soul. Weare © 


eternity. The outer world throws but 


shadows on this realm of light.”’ 

The merits of the romantic school have 
broken down the barrier which seemed to 
exist for centuries between the ‘‘tonal art’’ 
and its sisters. The new romantic schools 
essay to renounce all the beautiful classical 
form and to search fora ‘‘speaking music,”’ 
and further, attempt to convey positive 
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ideas in tones and to represent particular 
persons and localities. Schumann was 
especially remarkable for inventing cer- 
tain phrases so characteristic of his friends 
that the likeness was unmistakable, and 
he often entertained his friends for hours 
with this amusing and delightful novelty. 
Schumann’sspirit dwelt in song. ‘Tothose 
who can not fancy the beautiful melody 
of song in his pianoforte productions, he 
seems dull and unharmonic. ‘The time 
has not yet come for Schumann to be 
fully appreciated, but his genius is be- 
coming valued more and more; and when 
the ear becomes educated to the full ap- 
preciation of the sweet melodious sounds, 
then shall Schumann shine in the musical 
world as a star brilliant and of oraune 
lustre. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
TWO HEALTHFUL SIGNS 


A gratifying charge made in the en- 
trance requirements of our leading col- 
leges within recent years is the demand 
for a more thorough preparation in En- 
glish. 


The day was when the mother tongue 


was too lightly esteemed in halls of high- 
er learning and where a passing know- 
ledge of classic Latin and Greek covered 
a multitude of sins in the vernacular. 
True, it-was but natural to suppose that 
one acquainted with the language of 
Homer and Virgil should not be so very 
ignorant of the tongue of Shakespeare 
and Milton. But one of the most com- 
mon mistakes in matters educational from 
the beginning, and a mistake which has 
by no means disappeared yet, has been, 
‘‘taking things for granted’’; and taking 
it for granted that the young man educa- 
ted in Latin was also fairly proficient in 
English, did not tend to make him so. 
In fact it had just the opposite tendency. 


The fact that a student knew he would 
be examined in ‘‘the classics,’’ and would 
not be strongly questioned as to his pre- 
paration in English, naturally caused him 
to concentrate his attention upon the re- 
quirement to the detriment of the non-es- 
sential—at least to college entrance. Nor 
can we blame the student; it was the 
fault not of the one endeavoring to meet 
the requirement, but of the requirement 
itself. The result of such a condition is 
easily seen, and the complaint was not 
uncommon that college graduates were 
deficient in English training; that they 
were sometimes guilty of mistakes which 
high school pupils, or even pupils of the 
common schools did not make. 

We have come to a day, however, in 
which the inconsistency of such a state 
of affairs is recognized; and the student 
desiring to enter college to-day finds him- 
self confronted with a list of questions 
testing not only his knowledge of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, but of the masterpieces 
of our good old Anglo-Saxon speech. 
The requirements along this line are in 
some measure proportionate to those 
made-in other branches of study and 
somewhat commensurate with the stu- 
dent’s supposed standing when he pre- 
sents. himself as a candidate for college 
entrance. 

All this is as it should be. We have 
modeled our courses of study and college 
requirements after those of a day when 
our own language was but in the first 
stages of its development, when it had no 
literature, and when, of necessity, the 
classics were the keys to knowledge. 
But “they must upward still, and onward 
who would keep abreast of truth,’’ and to 
stagnate is to die. Not that there is less 
in the Latin and the Greek to be admired 
than there was in Milton’s day, but that 
there is more in the English; and there- 
fore its demand for larger and fuller re- 
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cognition must be heeded, aside from the 
fact that it is our own tongue, and the 
one in which we are destined to live our 
thought-life. 

So we take it as a healthful sign—a 
sign of progress, as well as of just recog- 
nition of a rightful claim—that our col- 
leges have raised the standard for entrance 
in the matter of English. We believe, 
too, that it augurs well for the strength 
of our own work along college lines, that 
the committee to whom was entrusted 
the preparation of our Preparatory 
Course, have placed there three full years 
of study of the English language in its 
different phases. 


Another hopeful sign of the times in 
our institutions of learning is the appar- 
ently increased interest in religious mat- 
ters. We do not mean theological discus- 
sions and religious polemics, nor neces- 
sarily a larger attendance in theological 
seminaries and an increased number of 
young men devoting themselves to the 
ministry; but rather the recognition of 
the fact that every Christian is called to 
be a minister of the life and teaching of 
the Man of Galilee. The practical, rath- 
er than doctrinal side of Christianity 
seems to have appealed with especial 
force to the young people of this genera- 
tion. It has borne fruit in the dedication 
of young life to a daily imitation of the 
Helpful Life and not the least pleasant 
thought of it all is that much of this de- 
voted Christliness has originated among 
students, and through organization. and 
personal effort has been perpetuated and 
extended to others. Succeeding genera- 
tions will recognize this as an epoch in 
Christian development remarkable for 
what is best disignated perhaps, as it is 
now known: The Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

Those who are familiar with the mean- 


ing of the expression connect it most 
readily with the voluntary offering of 
much of the strongest and best life in col- 
lege halls, for service in distant mission 
fields; but this is not all that it means. 
We understand that already there are 
more by far ready to go, than can be sent. 
Not because the harvest is white, and . 
laborers needed, but because, with men 
ready to go, the vast army of Christian 
church members fail to contribute their 
mite to send those men who have given 
their a// in obedience to the command 
which places itself upon every Christian 
heart: ‘‘Go.”’ 

The spirit of a volunteer, however, is 
unchanged whether it is his to sleep on 
tented field and stand in battle front, or 
idly wait in camp the call he longs to hear. 
So this consecrated young student life is 
by no means idle at home though denied 
its heart’s desire. ‘“T‘hey also serve who 
only stand and wait,’’ but theirs it has 
been to do more than merely wait. All 
round they have found opportunities for 
earnest work for the Master and have not 
let them go by unimproved. 

A strong testimony to this undaunted 
spirit, is found in the ‘‘college settlements’’ 
in our large cities. The students of Yale, 
at a cost of eight thousand dollars have 
recently erected a splendidly equipped 
building in New Haven, designed as a 
place where men whose lives are but a 
weary round of toil can come and re- 
ceive a mental and moral uplift. It is 
the outgrowth of a work begun ten 
years ago, amid much reproach and ridi- 
cule, but it is a magnificent tribute to the 
Christian manhood which projected it and 
has carried it on. 

Two things are especially impressive 


in this connection and they shall be men- 


tioned but briefly in concluding. One is 
that this spirit is found in institutions 
where the general tendency is oftimes 
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against such things. ‘The other is thatin 
many cases the strongest men, physically 
and intellectually, are found the leaders of 
this religious movement in the colleges. 
Of course this makes it easier for others 
with good inclinations but weaker wills to 
follow in the right instead of in the wrong 
path. 

But, after all, the strongest man in col- 
lege is the strongest morally; and he may 
be the weakest on the foot-ball field or in 
the arena of debate: But, by as much 
as he is naturally the weakest, and by as 
much as those who are naturally strong, 
and therefore naturally the leaders, stand 
aloof from the moral side of the institu- 
tional life, by so much is he the strongest 
who defies ridicule and stands on the 
right. ‘The moral hero is the true hero 
—he is deliberately heroic. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


According to educational philosophy, a 
course of study should have an arrange- 
ment of studies that accommodates the 
three growing phases of the mind, viz.: 
the ingoing or acquisitional, the inside or 
reflectional, and the outgoing or expres- 
sional. Accordingly, these three main 
lines of instruction are offered: natural 
sciences or the getting of the facts; math- 
ematics or getting the relation of the 
facts; language (including literature) or 
the expression of facts. 

An outline of the courses in English 
offered in the normal course was given in 
this place inthe last Ecuo. Now another 
main subject of the course is outlined by 
the head of the mathematical department. 


- MATHEMATICS 


JOSEPH E. SAYLOR 


The normal course is equivalent to the 
Elementary Course of our State Normal 
Schools, and is designed to serve the same 


purpose. Its object is to prepare young 
men and young women to become effi- 
cient teachers in our public schools. 

The mathematical work of the course 
includes mental arithmetic, written arith- 
metic, elementary algebra, plane geomet- 
ry, and applications of solid geometry. 

Mental arithmetic is the foundation of 
mathematical study. It prepares the 
mind for all that follows. ‘The problems 
are of such a nature that the student can 
readily retain the conditions of the prob- 
lem, and analyze it in logical order with- 
out the aid of written characters. The 
student of mental arithmetic learns to 
talk accurately and fluently. ‘The power 
gained here shows itself in all mathemat- 
ical investigations afterward. ‘Time is 
gained in mental arithmetic for the reason 
that the full period of recitation is used 


in solving problems, and each student 


can follow the solution given by the per- 
son reciting; and the repetition of princi- 
ples involved is a valuable aid to the stu- 
dent least inclined to mathematical study. 

Written arithmetic deals with problems 
involving numbers and conditions that 
the mind cannot readily grasp without 
the aid of written characters. In it we 
meet with the various problems of the 
business world, affording opportunity for 
different phases of thought, and accuracy 
in complex computations. Miscellaneous 
problems covering the whole subject test 
the mental strength of the student. ‘Too 
much stress cannot be placed upon the 
importance of rapidity and accuracy in 
the fundamental operations. 

In algebra the student is introduced 
to a more extended use of symbols than 
in arithmetic. Algebra deals more with 
the investigation of general problems 
than does arithmetic, and gives the stu- 
dent a new source of power. By means of 


.Algebra general problems, problems in- 


volving several unknown quantities, and 
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complicated problems are more readily 
solved. In the solving of problems by 
algebra the equation is the basis of investi- 
gation; the law of equalsis applied. T'wo 
expressions are found that are equal to 
the same thing, and therefore equal to 
each other. This gives rise to an equa- 
tion. Again such conditions are given 
that two expressions may be shown to be 
equal, thus producing an equation. A\l- 
gebraic problems afford the student an 
opportunity to test his power of reasoning 
in the formation of the equations, and 
his skill in applying the laws of equation 
in obtaining the desired result. Further- 
more algebra enables the student to de- 
termine whether a problem is possible or 
impossible. | 

In geometry the student is introduced 
to new quantities and to a new line of 
thought. At first he finds himself in a 
new world; new terms to be learned, new 
definitions, new quantities, and new com- 
binations. He makes use of axioms, or 
self-evident truths. These axioms com- 
prise two classes: those which pertain to 
quality in general, and those which grow 
out.of the special forms of geometrical 
quantity. Geometry gives to the student 
a power not attained before in mathe- 
matical investigation. It teaches himex- 
actness, and how to say much in a few 
words; it also teaches him continuous 
thought, as the theorems of a book are 
for the most part arranged like the links 
of a chain, each theorem depending upon 
the one preceding. It gives him practice 
in recognizing in subsequent demonstra- 
tion a truth learned previously. He not 
only recognizes this truth, but he sees it 
in a new relation. In many problems in 
arithmetic the principles of geometty 
have been used by the student, and now 
he learns to demonstrate the principles 
used before, and his mental horizon is en- 
larged. He learns also to construct with 


mathematical acctracy geometrical fig- 
ures, and is enabled tosolve problems that 
he could not solve before. He learns to 
construct expressions that cannot be ex- 
pressed in figures exactly. For instance 
the square root of an imperfect square, a 
square equivalent to a given polygon, etc. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Washingtén’s birthday was occupied 
with classwork until two-twenty. In the 
evening a number of the students attend- 
ed General Gordon’s lecture in the Y. M. 
C. A hall, and others went to the gym- 
nastic drill at the Reformatory. 


Lloyd Hartman, ’94, ’99, and Harry 
Sieber, ’99, were called to Thompsontown 
recently to attend the funeral of their 
grandfather. Harry was detained at 
Lloyd’s home a week by measles. Elder 
H. B. Brumbaugh also attended the fun- 
eral and assisted in the services. 


Professor Ellis recently conducted a 
ten-days’ revival service in the First Ger- 
man Baptist church, Philadelphia. 


J. H. Swan, ’92, who has been in 
Juniata this year, will open a summer 


school at Shade Gap on April tenth. 


After his school closes he intends to ‘‘read 
medicine’’ and will enter a medical school 
in the fall. | 


Geo. A. Brindle of Chicago, Ohio, who 
was in school with us several years ago, 
is still teaching at his home. He is suc- 
ceeding well in his work and is preparing 
to go to Columbus soon to take the civil 
service examination. Mr. Brindle was an 
earnest student, and the success which is 
coming to him is merited. | 


Harry M. Stahl has been engaged in 
mercantile work in Mount Pleasant sev- 
eral months. He is planning to return 
to Juniata for the commercial course. 
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Whether the writer of the following 
laconic maxims addressed them to col- 
lege students is unknown to us; that Ju- 
niata might profit greatly by observing 
them is patent: ‘‘Drink less, breathe 


more; eat less, chew more; ride less, walk 


more; clothe less, bathe more; worry 
less, work more; waste less, give more; 
write less, read more; preach less, prac- 


tice more.’’ : 


J. M. Miller, ’94, Dayton, Ohio, sent 
in his order a few weeks ago for ‘‘a dol- 
lar’s worth of Ecuo.’’ We regret to 
note the death of his mother recently. 
The Ecuo tenders sympathy to ‘‘J. M.”? 
and his bereft family. 


“The Eco is more than good and 
newsy,’’ writes Mary Grace Hileman, of 
-Frankstown; “‘I never peruse its pages 
without getting homesick;. . . and I go 
back to my work more determined than 
ever to be a true Juniata girl.’’ Miss 
Hileman has been teaching and her suc- 
cess shows her to bea ‘‘true Juniata girl.’’ 
She is instilling into her pupils the true 
life—to do the world good. She asked 
for contributions of good newspapers and 
magazines to send to people who have no 
literature at all, and nearly one hundred 


and fifty papers were sent at one time to 


the mountain whites of North Carolina. 
Such teaching emphasizes Hawthorne’s 
idea of the ‘‘universal brotherhood of 
man’’ and isthe embodiment of the Great 
Teacher. Miss Hileman will be in col- 
lege in the spring term. 


J. H. Brillhart, ’98, will be in Juniata 
again for the spring term’s work. 


_ The many friends of Milton M. Bergey, 
’96, will regret to learn that he has been 
passing through a severe siege of typhoid 
fever. All join in the hope that he may 
soon recover. He has been in theemploy 
of a Philadelphia firm for some time. 
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D. A. Hanawalt, a junior of ’97, had 
seventy-one pupils enrolled in his school 
at Barr this winter. An increase in his 
salary by his board of directors in order 
to obtain his services, indicates that his 
efforts are of the kind that men appre- 
ciate. 


J. L. Bowman, ’99 Bible, will preach 
at Blanco, Armstrong county during 
Easter season. 


Howard Myers, ’97, has met with de- 
served success in his teaching in the 
schools of Juniata, a suburb of Altoona. 
He is an ardent friend to the college and 
speaks in strong terms of the benefit he 
received during his stay here. It goes 
without saying that Juniata appreciates 
his success and the interest he takes in 
his alma mater. 


In the February Child-Study Monthly 
several papers and discussions on ‘The © 
Troublesome Child in School’’ are of 
practical interest to teachers. 


The college is always glad to welcome 
Within its walls the influential men of 
Huntingdon. On March fourth Mr. 
William Reed, one of the leading mer- 
chants of the town, gave.a short talk to 
the students. He spoke of the character- 
istic qualities of the men and women who 
have been helpful to him in life. He said 
that the impression that a man’s deter- 
mination makes upon us is something 
wonderful, and the effect of living good, 
honest, Christian lives an incalculable in- 
fluence for the good of a community. 
So much that we hear and see and read is 
of no avail in our life-work. In what- 
ever position you are placed get the. best 
and clinch it, make it a part of yourself, 
Keep along the line.of the influences you" 
are now under and you'll come out right 
in the end. Mr. Reed’s words were in- 
spiring and were appreciated by the stu- 
dents and faculty, 
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Sumner Senseman, West Charlestown, 
Ohio, has just about completed his pre- 
paratory work and is looking forward to 
college work. It is hoped that Juniata 
may be his choice. 


Chalice Baker, ’91, who is pursuing 
the mechanical engineering course in the 
University of Pennsylvania, wrote just 
before the midyear examinations: ‘If 
you are not busy and want to be busy 
come to the university. Examinations 
here mean more than at Juniata. Lots 
of the boys go down every time, and it 
may strike me, too. I hope to come 
through all right, and if I don’t it is not 
my fault.’ Mr. Baker has the determi- 
nation and perseverance that know no 
failure, and it is evident that he came 
through all right. His interest in Juniata, 
by the way, has not lessened with his 
years of absence. The college has few 
warmer friends. 


Letitia Bechtel is seen around Juniata 
occasionaily. She attended the lecture 
on the ninth instant. 


B. I. Myers, ’95, is continuing to stir 


up educational interests in Mountaindale, 


Cambria county. His superintendent re- 


ports him to be doing excellent work. A 


few days ago without solicitation his 
board of directors raised his salary ten 
dollars a month to date from the begin- 
ning of the term. There is probably no 
better indication of successful work than 
to have a school board take action of this 
kind. He has recently announced a sum- 
mer normal to begin May first. We are 
glad to note these good things and believe 
that a useful career is before Mr. Myers. 
He has the dash and enthusiasm that 
counts for success. 


Evarella Rhodes, a former student, 
visited College Hill -with one of her 
friends, February 19. | 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh says he is 
about three-fourths done with his history 
of the church. Over half of the manu- 
script and sixty illustrations have been 
sent to the publishers. The Doctor has 
offered the original manuscript to the col- 
lege library. When the volume is com- 
pleted it will stand as a monument to in- 
dustry and research such as the Brethren 
church has never had given in its service. 


Porter Briggs, ’98, made his college 
friends and himself happy by visiting 
College Hill the last of February. His 
genial, energetic disposition makes his 
teaching a success. Medical study will 
doubtless hold his attention for the next 
few years. Success. 


J. A. Crowell, ’98, is meeting with 
merited success in the grammar depart- 
ment of the schools at Bradford, Ohio. 
He says he loves the work better than 
ever before—undoubtedly the secret of 
his success; for the one who gets into 
love and sympathy with his work is al- 
most sure to succeed. 


Professor Swigart conducted a series of 
revival meetings in the Ardenheim 
church. His efforts for the Master were 
rewarded by nine accessions to the church. 


W. I. Book, ’96, was recently elected 
principal of the Saxony schools for the 
remainder of the school year. This is 
certainly a mark of the appreciation of 
the gentleman as ateacher. Lewis Keim, 
’94, ’O1, was elected to finish the term’s 
work in the Stonerstown schools. 


Jennie McDonald enjoyed a two week’s 
visit from her mother recently. 


W. C. Detrick had intended to be in 
Juniata for the spring term work, but he 
has been elected to teach a spring school. 
He has been chosen to teach the winter 
school also, and now hopes to return for 


the spring term of 1goo. 
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Harry C. Beaver, in the. Pittsburg un- 
ion station, writes that he had hoped to 
be with us in the spring term; but an in- 
crease in his salary and work have defer- 
red his coming until the fall term of ’g9, 
when he intends to enter for the whole 
year. He will be granted a year’s leave 
of absence from his work. 


Francis Diffenderfer returned to her 
home in Juniata county the first of the 
month. She will return at the opening 
of next term. 


Ella Harrold, Columbiana, Ohio, a for- 
mer student, remits a two-vears’ subscrip- 
tion to the Ecuo and says: “Its coming 
always brings echoes of pleasant memor- 
ies, and I do not want to be without it.’’ 


Edith Schenck, who returned to her 
home recently for recuperation, until the 
opening of next term, kindly remembered 
her hall teacher and mates. by ene a 
box of elegant ‘‘goodies.’? 


“‘T found my way to Huntingdon easily 
enough,’’ said Judge William B. Greene, 
the humorous lecturer from New York; 
‘“but I had a hard time in finding what I 
was inclined to call ‘Wah-nee-ta’ Col- 
lege.’’ 
lecture in the college, March ninth, on 
‘“‘American Humor and Humorists.”’ 
But through a mistake of his bureau he 
came to give a general humorous lecture. 
And he gave it. A few thought hls 
humor a little dry; but it was pure and 
original, and the longer one thinks about 
his jokes the funnier and more lasting 
they seem. Mostof the causes of humor, 
he said, refer to the misfortunes of man- 
kind. After illustrating this with suita- 
ble stories he said that humor depends al- 


most entirely on two principles—the con- 


dition of the mind and the point of view. 
One laughs at a story, another cries. 
Apt illustrations were given. The aud- 


Judge Greene was advertised to 


audience itself was the most vivid exam- 
ple of the latter principle. Some were 
perplexed to see the point of a joke, and 
even looked solemn; others were fairly 
convulsed with laughter at the same joke. 
The college quartet opened the evening’s 
entertainment. The Judge talked about 
an hour and called for another song—‘‘to 
liven you up.’ When the quartet ren- 
dered ‘“There’s Only Room for One,” 
an impromptu comic song in honor of the 
Judge, he was completely initiated and 
said there was room for another song. 
Then he entered into his dialect stories 
with life. Mrs. Lyon favored the au- 
dience with a good solo, Mr. Green recited 
two poems from Riley, and the quartet 
closed the exercises. Judge Green un- 
doubtedly will remember  Wahneeta”’ 
College... | 


Anna M. Keller, Lull, is looking anx- 
iously forward to the time when she can 
return to Juniata. She is teaching and 
urging the claims of the school of her 
choice—-Juniata. 


It will not do to be without the Ecuo. 
It comes to me with as much interest’ as 
any of my periodicals, possibly even of 
more interest than the others. Long live 
Juniata College! I would be glad to see 
some of the boys.—/. J. LZ. Eisenberg,’ 95. 


George Wirt, ’98, ’o2, and Joseph 
Gearhart spent two days at their McVey- 
town homes in February. 


If any one wonders whether our worthy 
president, Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh, is 
busy, let such an one note the invitations 
to the Doctor to give addresses and let 
that one meditate the possibility of one 
man’s energy to meet the requirements. 
The appointments are as follows: (1) the 
Netherlands’ Society of Philadelphia at 
its annual meeting; (2) the Philadelphia 
Sabbath School Association in Y. M. C. 
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A. hall; (3) Civic Club, on the National 
University; (4) three lectures to the 
Philadelphia Kindergarten Association on 
(a) the Nature, (b)-the Form, and (c) 
the Limits of Education; (5) five lectures 
to the Alumnz Association of the Phila- 
delphia normal school; (6) two lectures 
to the National School of Oratory; (7) 
dedicatory exercises, Free library, Erie 
city; (8) Pennsylvania School Director’s 


Association, Harrisburg; (9) Educational 


Club of Philadelphia on the Mission of 
the Elementary School; (10) Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association, Fort Wayne: 
(11) city institute, Scranton; (12) city 
institute, Chester; (13) Delaware State 
Sabbath School Association, Smyrna; 
(14) Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
John Bartram two-hundredth-year anni- 
versary; (15) Citizens’ 
Council, Trenton, N. J.; and (16) Breth- 
rens’ Annual Meeting, Roanoke, Va., on 
the History of the Church. To these add 
at least a score of minor invitations and 
one will see the calls for the much-wanted 
Doctor Brumbaugh. The numbers 1, 2, 
5, 8, 9, 10, 14, and 16 of the above are 
honors of no mean merit. The Doctor 
commands places with the best men in 
the educational world. At number 10 he 


_ alternates with Doctor G. Stanley Hall, 


of international reputation. 


OHIO DONATIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


The following contributions have been 
made by former and present Ohio stu- 
dents of Juniata College to be used in 
building up the science department of the 
college, as the trustees and faculty may 
direct: 


Ella Rosenberger, Townwaed, Ohio, —= $ 2,00 
Clara Mohler, Covington, . 1,00 
Lena Mohler, hs ob 1.00 
Alva A. Bock, Dayton, © 1,00 
Mrs. Anna R. Teeter, Dayton, ‘“ . I,00 

10,00 


G. W. Brumbaugh, Dayton, " 


Educational 


N. J. Brumbaugh, St. Louis, Mo., 


| 5.00 
Mrs. Viola W. Myers, ee aeron: Pa., 1,00 
O. Perry Hoover, 1.00 
William Beery, . “ sh 1.00 
Hlizabeth Rosenberger, Townwood, Ohio, 1.00 
Ella Harold, Columbiana, “ 1,00 


There are no doubt other persons who 
wish to add their names by contributions 
to this fund. Any Ohio students who 
may desire to increase the list will receive 
due credit by addressing the undersigned 
with remittance. I hope to hear from 
others. Respectfully submitted, 

| G. W. BRUMBAUGH, 
1226 West First Street, | Dayton, Ohio. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 


ORIENTAL 
Nancy Lucretia Bennett, Correspondent _ 


Time is swiftly carrying us into the 
evening of the winter term and the dawn 
of a new one will soon open upon us. 
As one looks back over the term he sees 
where many improvements could have 
been made, yet he feels encouraged with 
the work which has been done. 


_ ‘The number of Orientals has conunued 
to increase throughout the term. The 
new members deserve praise for the man- 
ner in which they have performed their 
work. Nearly all of the work in the pri- 
vate meetings is done by new members or 
members who have had but little training 
in literary work. The drill in these meet- 
ings enables one to do well the work of 
the public meetings. The work may 
seem of no account and yet hard at first; 
but it is the constant effort to accomplish 
this apparently unimportant drill that 
strengthenes one for higher work. 


Next term we expect to have with us 
a number of Orientals who have been 
teaching the past year. We feel sure, 
that, with their former work here and 
the experience they have had since leav- 
ing here, their help will be beneficial to 
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us. Welcome back. Bring new mem- 
bers along. Let us not forget to open 
our doors for new students. 


If we have not done what we could this 
term, let us do better next. Let all 
strive earnestly to make the term’s work 
pleasant and profitable. As the buds, 
flowers, and fruits develop so let our 
moral, mental, and physical powers de- 
velop into greater maturity until the sum- 
mertime. 


| WAHNEETA 
Dora V. FuNK, Correspondent 


We all know that the object of society 
work is to gain culture. And thestudent 
who enters into this work with a zest will 
not be dissappointed in the results. Not 
only will he derive culture, but the effects 
will be felt in his studies as he pushes on- 
ward and upward with a zeal, at least, 
partly gained in the society work. 


Since the withdrawal of the classical 
students, those who now constitute Wah- 
neeta are being thrown on their own re- 
sources and are developing ideas and 
plans which will be a benefit to them- 
selves and we hope, will be helpful to the 
society. 


Fourteen new books have been added 
to the society library. Mr. Carman C. 
Johnson, of Waynesboro, has donated 
‘‘The Students’ Missionary Appeal,’ a 
book constituting the addresses given at 
the International Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, held at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary, 1898. The following books were 
purchased out of the society’s library 
fund: James Whitcomb Riley’s complete 
works, nine volumes; Mrs. Whitney’s 
“Sights and Insights,’? two volumes; 
Will Carleton’s ‘‘Farm Festivals’’; and 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘“The Hoosier School 
Boy.’’ 


‘guages, 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


It is becoming more and more com- 
monly recognized that the best commen- 
tary on the scriptures is a reading know- 
ledge of the Hebrew and Greek 1lan- 
It is especially desirable, at the 
present stage of Bible study, to know at 
least sufficient of these languages so as to 
be able to use, intelligently, critical com- 
mentaries, Classes in these subjects, two 
of each, are reciting regularly in the 
Bible department of the college. Classes 
are also in progress in Life of Christ, 
Homiletics, New Testament Exegesis, 
Biblical Literature, and History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The study of the litera- 
ture of the Bible is proving to be very 
helpful and valuable, judging from the 
remarks of appreciation by various mem- 
bers of the class. Some say they have 
for a long time desired a course of similar 
study but have not been, heretofore, able 
to get it. The subject is presented as 
now taught in the best and leading 
schools and colleges. Recent text-books 
are used and the student is cited to, and 
encouraged to read, the best literature on 
the subject by the very best scholars. 

The method of approach is of course 
modern and intensely practical. The one 
question kept constantly in mind is, 
What does the Bible say? It is not what 
we may think the Bible to be, not what 
we think it ought to be, but what it, the 
Bible, really isand teaches. Final appeal 
on all questions is made to the inspired 
word of God. 

The thoughtful student soon learns to 
know that it is best for him to suspend 
judgment on many subjects until he has 
made a careful study of the same. A 
few of the many subjects about which lit- 
tle should be said until a careful study 
has been madeare, inspiration, revelation, 
the Trinity, the doctrine of the person of 
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of Christ, and the canon of scripture. 

Final examinations on the Gospel of 
Luke in Greek text and on History of 
Reformation were held a few days ago. 
Romans will next be read, basing exe- 
gesis on the International Critical Com- 
mentary by Prof. Sanday. The classin the 
History of the Reformation will spend the 
remainder of the year on the History of 
Christian Doctrine. 


- OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES . 


ISAIAH 14: 24 —21 


Chapter 14: 24-27. ‘This short proph- 
ecy declares it to be the purpose of 
Jehovah to overthrow Assyria. Its prob- 
- able date is 701 B. C. It has no connec- 
tion with what precedes. Verses 28-32 
contain the oracle for Philistia. She is 
warned not to rejoice because one king, 
possibly Sargon, has died, for a worse 
one will rise. ‘‘Out of the serpent’s root 
shall come a basilisk.’”’ ‘This basilisk was 
probably Sennacherib. Some hold that 
it refers to the previous change on the 
Assyrian throne—the death of Shalmanez- 
zer and the accession of Sargon. That 
Sennacherib severely punished the Philis- 
tines appears from his own descriptions. 

Chapters 15-16. Oracle for Moab. 
In this long prophecy Isaiah sees a terrible 
disaster about to fall on Moab. ‘There 
seems to be some reason to believe that 
this was an oracle earlier than the period 
of Isaiah, but adopted and ratified by 
Isaiah 16:13, 14, ‘“This is the word 
which Jehovah spake concerning Moab 
long ago.’’ The date therefore of the 
original publication, as well asits reissue, 
is uncertain. He bids the fugitives seek 
protection and safety in the house of 
David, verses 1-5. The pride and haugh- 
ty independence of the Moabites prevent 
their accepting the prophet’sadvice. Asa 
consequence the judgment must come 
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and the prophet’s message be fulfilled. 


“We have heard of the pride of Moab, that 


heis very proud,’’ verse 6, Jer. 48: 20, 
42; Zeph. 2: 10, which pride shall not 
only keep this country in ruin, but pre- 
vent the Moabites prevailing in prayer at 


their own sanctuary. 


Chapter 17: 1-11. Oracle for Damas- 
cus. The prophet declares that the fall 
of Damascus will be followed by that of 
Ephraim, verses 1-5. A remnant will es- 
cape. They will be spiritually transformed 
and will recognize Jehovah as the source 
of their strength. ‘This is made striking 
by the figure of the olive tree, verses 6-8. 
The cause of Ephraim’s ruin is said to be 
forgetfulness of Jehovah and the importa- 
tion of foreign cults, verses 9-16. This 
prophecy was written probably before the 
Syro-Ephraimitish war had commenced. 
Verses 12-14. Untitled. This is usually 
understood of Sennacherib’s rush upon 
Jerusalem. We seem to hear the ocean- 
like roar of the advancing Assyrian hosts 
and their sudden dispersion. 

Chapter 18. On Ethiopia, Hebrew 
Cush. An address to Ethiopia by her 
king when he hears of the approach of 
the Assyrians, verses 1, 2. The prophet. 
telis Ethiopia, cast into excitement, how 
Jehovah is resting until Assyria is ripe for 
destruction. When the Ethiopians shall 
behold his sudden miracle, they shall 
send their tribute to Jehovah, verse 7: 
It is somewhat difficult to assign a date 
to this prophecy. or B. C. seems to be 
the most probable date. Sargon and 
Sennacherib each made a _ southward 
march when an Ethiopian ruled Egypt. 

Chapter 19. On Egypt. ‘This is one 
of the most remarkable of Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies. It is remarkable on account of the 
many allusions to people and country; 
also on account of its missionary and uni- 
versal spirit. Verses 1-15 describe a 
judgment as ready to fall on the land of 
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the Pharaohs, and verses 16-25 the re- 
ligious results of that judgment to Egypt. 
Assyria and Egypt are to be incorporated 
equal with Israel itself in the kingdom of 
God. 

Chapter 20. 
This chapter tells how Isaiah walked 
naked and barefoot in the streets of 
Jerusalem for a sign against Egypt and the 


help Judah hoped to get. from her in the 


years 711-709 when the Assyrian com- 
mander-in-chief came south to subdue 
Ashdod. Chapter 21: 1-10, ‘The bur- 
den of the wilderness of the sea.’? There 
is here an announcement of the fall of 
Babylon. The fall is much lamented. 
Probable date 709. Verses 11-12. Dumah 
is the Hebrew word for stillness, hence 
figuratively the grave, the land of silence, 
Psalms 94:17. ‘This probably refers to 
Edom, and the siletice referred to is a 
silence of rapid decay. ‘The answer to 
the question, ‘‘What of the night?’’ 
seems not satisfactory. He may, how- 
ever, give them an answer later on, if 
they will come back. Verses 13-17. ‘“The 
burden upon Arabia.’’ Here we meet 
traveling merchants, the Dedanites. The 
time of day is evening. This isa picture 
of the grievousness of war, which now 
seemed to be throughout the world and 
was even penetrating into those distant 
desert places. The worst, however, has 
not come. Within a year the glory of 
Kedar shall fall; ‘‘for the Lord, the God 
of Israel, hath spoken it.’’ 
Amos H. cord 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
THE CONTEMPORANEOUS BAPTISM 
JOHN 3: 22-30 | 
The things referred to in verse 22 have 
reference to the events recorced in the 


previous two chapters. How long Jesus 
may have tarried in Jerusalem after these 


On Ashdod and Egypt. 


events is uncertain, but it could not have 
been very long. From the city he retired 
to the country which formed the province 
of Judea. There he taught and his dis- 
ciples baptized. That the baptizing was 
done by the disciples is clearly shown in 
chapter 4: 2; but this does not conflict 
with the statement (verse 22) that he 
baptized, because it was done by his au- 
thority, which is the same as if he had 
done it himself. His disciples, doubtless, 
were those who commenced to follow him, 
the record of whom is given in the latter 
part of chapter 1. Their knowledge of 
him at this time was very elementary, yet 
he put them to work. This shows two 
things: first, Jesus can make use of men 
and women in his great work, although 
their knowledge of him is limited; second, 
the validity of the rite of baptism may not 
depend upon the knowledge or even the 
spirituality of the administrator. Furth- 
er, we see in this baptism a testimony, on 
the part of Christ, to the baptism of John. 
He had submitted to it himself; and now, 
coming into the territory where John and 
his disciples were at work he bore testi- 
mony to it by authorizing his own dis- 
ciples to perform the same right. This is 
the only occasion in this early part of his 
ministry that the rite was administered 
by his authority, and there was, doubtless, 
a special cause for it at this time. In 
Luke 7: 30 the statement is made that 
‘‘the Pharisees and lawyers rejected the 


_ counsel of God against themselves being 


not baptized of him’’—John. Jesus was 
now in the midst of these Pharisees and 
lawyers who had rejected John’s baptism, 
and it was especially appropriate that he 
should give his sanction to it by authoriz- 
ing his disciples to administer the same 
baptism. At this'same time John was 
baptizing in Ajnon, near Salem, verse 23. 
It is not necessary. to suppose that John 
and the disciples-of Jesus baptized at, or 
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even very close to, the same place. Jesus 
was within the boundaries of the land of 
Judah while Salem is supposed to be on 
or near the border of Samaria and Galilee. 
This site has never been fully identified, 
but according to Edersheim it has this in 
its favor: that it locates the scene of 
John’s last public work close to the seat 
of Herod Antepas into whose power the 
Baptist was soon to be delivered. Why 
John selected this location is plainly 
stated: ‘‘Because there was much water 
there.’’ ‘That ‘‘much water’’ was needed 
for baptismal purposes is plain from the 
language used; the ‘‘much water’’ was 
not for the camels and donkeys which 
they had with them, as some commenta- 
tors seem to think. As John baptized 
his converts and Jesus in the Jordan, so 
here again he resorts to a place of ‘‘much 
water’’ to administer the rite. ‘This does 
not prove conclusively that it was per- 
formed by immersion, but as ‘‘much 
water’ is not needed to baptize by sprink- 
ling or pouring the inference is very strong 
in favor of immersion. Verse 24 is only 
an incidental remark made possible be- 
cause the other evangelists had given no 
account of the contemporaneous ministry 
of Jesus and John. The question in 
verse 25, arose in consequence of the ad- 
ministration of baptism of Jesus and John 
at the same time. It originated with 
John’s disciples. When a Jew reported 
that great numbers were receiving bap- 
tism from the Lord, the question arose, 
Has Jesus'a right to administer this bap- 
tism as wellas John? Andif so, did it 
have the same meaning? Wasit also a 
symbol of purification? ‘This discussion 
lets us into the meaning of John’s bap- 
tism—a symbol of purification. 

To settle the question John’s disciples 


resort to him, and in this they acted wise- 


ly, verse 26. He was a man of unbiased 
judgment and would give them wise 


counsel. Two motives doubtless influ- 
enced them in their coming. First, they 
had a bit of jealousy for the honor of their 
master. The influence of Christ was 
growing and they feared it might weaken 
the influence of their master. Second, 
along with this feeling there was mingled 
the desire to know more fully their own 
relation and that of their master to Jesus. 
In this they were not left in doubt. Jesus 
had testified to John by authorizing his 
disciples to administer his baptism, and 
now John proceeds to give his last testi- 
mony to Jesus. How true the words of 
Jesus, ‘‘Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist!’’ Who among 
men to-day can endure the thought of 
being superseded by another? ‘This 
thought did not affect John. In answer 
to his disciples he attributed his position, 
honor, and success to God and at once 
tells them his true relation to Christ. 
And now as his work is done, and his in- 
fluence is wavering, he is not sad. On 
the contrary, he rejoiced greatly because 
of the Master’s growing influence, and 
his joy is made full. Lesson: When we 
see the purposes of God are being fulfilled 
in raising up men to take our places in 
life and in the church, let us not become 
sad and even jealous, but let us rejoice 
greatly; and finally, when our work is 
done may our joy be full in that the 
work of the Lord is carried on by others. 
Jj. B. BrumsBaocu. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


President Thwing, of Western Re- 
serve University, is undoubtedly the most 
able writer in America on matters col- 
legiate. ‘‘Sunday Work in Colleges’’ in 
Lhe Independent, February 16, and an 
article on the taxation of college property, 
in the February Educational Review, are 
his latest contributions. 
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It is said that in Germany one man in 
223 goes to college; in Scotland, one in 
520; in the United States, one in 2000; 
and in England, one in 5000. 


A young Egyptologist recently deci- 
phered a dust-covered Egyptian papyrus 
in the Royal library at Brussels. ‘The 
fragment proves to be a portion of the 
*“Book of the Dead’’ and is considered 
very valuable. 


The plan to have continuous session 


and to grant degrees without ceremony 
when a certain amount of work has been 
done is gaining favor in the United 
States. The University of West Virginia 
will adopt the plan after the coming 
commencement. 


A series of articles about ‘‘ Zwingli on 
the Christian Education of Youth’’ has 
been running in the Bulletin. The 
articles will be published in book form. 


The Rev. Henry van Dyke, D. D., 
pastor of the Brick presbyterian church, 
New York city, has declined the offer of 
the professorship of literature in Johns 
Hopkins, 


The loyal-spirited alumnae of Vassar 
have ingratiated themselves and their 
alma mater with the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
and he has declined the presidency of 
Brown. 


“‘Intercollegiate Debating,’’ ‘“The Col- 
lege Young Woman after Graduation,”’ 
and a number of other literary articles 
make the March magazine issue of 7he 
Larthamite a valuable number. 


Published expressions of contempt for 
a collegiate education on the part of 
those who have not enjoyed its benefits 
are happily becoming less frequent, and 
now it is the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, that the most important positsons 
everywhere, not only in the professions, 


but in commercial life, are held by 
college-bred men.—E xchange. 


The world-wide interest evoked by 
Rudyard Kipling’s critical illness is 
Significant of Mr. Kipling’s impression 
on this generation and of the place which 
the man of letters holds in the modern 
world. 


I verily believe that in the future wel- 
fare of this country much depends on the _ 
college graduate. He has received a 
liberal moral training and much that 
goes toward making up the well-balanced 
citizen.— Mayor Harrison, Chicago. 


The sermon to Vale students by the © 
Rev. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
was printed in Zhe Independent for 
February 23. 


Out of the 451 colleges in the United 
States, 41 are closed to women. How- 
ever there are 143 schools of high learn- 
ing open to women only, which have 
30,000 students. Thus-143 institutions 
are closed to men and 41 to women. 


It is significant that we call the college 
not almus pater but alma mater. She 
gives to us intellectual life and cradles 
that life in its feebleness. It is almost as 
rare to find a son complaining of his col- 
lege as it is to find him complaining of his 
home. Happy is the man who has two 
mothers whom he reverences! Old Pres- 
ident Quincy of Harvard said that a man 
got a good deal out of his college if he 
just rubbed his shoulders against the 
college buildings. But he certainly does 
not get much in this way in comparison 
with what he gets by rubbing his head 
against the cases in the library. For to 
the true man of alert intellect, pure heart 
and strong will the college represents a 
new birth and a new life. College is 
simply another name for Opportunity: 
Opportunity, widest, deepest, highest, 
richest.—President Thwing. 
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EDITORIAL 


UR HOPES are not always realized, 
and our much cherished anticipa- 
tions are often destroyed, to our dissap- 
pointment. We had so far anticipated 
a large attendance during spring term 
that we spoke of it hopefully in our last 
issue; but the influx of new students 
has been much greater than anticipated, 
and the number such as to crowd every 
part of the immense buildings, and leave 
a large overflow to be accommodated 
outside, in private houses. All are now 
comfortably and conveniently situated, 
but this circumstance presents another 
argument for more buildings for the 
increased, and still increasing partronage 
of the school. 

In some things we may see the ending 
from the beginning, but here every 
anticipated hope has been exceeded long 
before the time marked had been reached. 
It may be asked why this extraordinary 
growth? and the answer comes that it 
has been because good, honest education- 
al work has been done regularly at the 
college, from the day Professor J. M. Zuck 
opened his school, with the three 
students, down on Washington Street, 
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through each session until the present 
spring term of 1890. 

Notwithstanding efforts have been 
made to destroy the influence and work 
of the college, none have been successful. 


The seed has been well disseminated, 


and the power firmly intrenched so that 
the growth may not be retarded by any 
such influences or opposition. ‘There is 
but one safe side left upon which to exert 
an influence, and that is in favor of the 
work—to encourage it, to work for it, to 
build it up, to contribute to its need and 
so advance its interests and its influence. 


ITH THE return of spring the hills, 
ridges and mountains of this vi- 
cinity, always objects of attractive admir- 
ation, become more beautiful and attrac- 
tive. The views from College Hill and 
from the windows of Juniata College, al- 
ways grand, at this season of the year 
acquire an added interest. The first 
green foliage, so attractive when first de- 
veloped, enveloping the now leafless trees, 
will make a picture of rare loveliness, 
while the studding of the hills by the 
darker green of the pines will add still 
greater attractions, and make a view of 
greater beauty. 
No more picturesque views can be 
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found than are shown in the renowned 
Juniata Valley, and nowhere are they 
more picturesque than in the vicinity of 
Huntingdon and which can be seen and 
enjoyed from the college dormitories and 
class rooms. At Juniata ‘‘every room is 
a front room,’’ for the views to the 
south, east, north and west, and to all in- 
termediate points of the compass are 
equally attractive. What is lost in dis- 
tance from any one point is more than 
compensated for by greater nearby attrac- 
tions, so all can be suited. Juniata’s 
buildings are not so desirably situated as 
Doctor Scott’s home in far away Idaho 
where ‘‘the sun shines into the north 
door twice in twenty-four hours,’’ nor is 
the Juniata Valley so sunny as that 
northwestern country; but the scenery as 
observed from any part of the buildings 
is grand and the outlook most pleasing. 
The sunsets that are seen from college 
hill are indescribably grand, rivalling 
those of California or even Italy; and, 
should they be portrayed by the artist’s 
skill, would be pronounced, by those un- 
acquainted with the sights, gross exagger- 
ations. The cultivation of a taste for the 
beautiful, the artistic, and especially the 
beautiful in nature is an essential part of 
education. The lessons are everywhere. 
We turn from the outlines of the majestic 
mountains, all across the rolling hills 
to our very feet, and all the way the les- 
sons are illustrated by a hand whose skill 
may not be equalled by man. ‘The won- 
der, the mysteries, the grandeur of the 
opening bud, the expanding leaf, the 
blossom and its fertilization, the develop- 
ing and habits of the insect life on the 
leaves, onthe ground, in the pond by the 
wayside! all, things that may not be 
explained but which we learn only as we 
try to unfold a mystery, and failing accept 
the truth it brings, and love and adore 
the Creator and worship in his temple. 


INFLUENCES OF ERASMUS AND 


LUTHER ON EDUCATION 


Martin Luther stands for the great 
religious Reformation of the sixteenth 
century; Erasmus is the highest repre- 
senative of the literary Renaissance of 
the same period. The two movements 
were interdependent, and their leaders 
were striving for the same end by differ- 
ent means. The relation of the two men 
to the Reformation has been expressed in 
the saying that Erasmus laid the egg and 
Luther hatched it. The Reformation 
was the blazing out of the new light 
which the study of the Humianities gave, 
and without discussing the great moral 
and intellectual influences of the two 
movements, it may be possible to see the 
influence of the two men upon education. 

Krasmus, naturally broad in his sym- 


_pathies, could not but be disgusted with 


the practices of the Church and its rep- 
resenatives. His attitude to Luther’s 
movement is well known, and how he 
incurred the opposition of both sides by 
taking a middle ground. Erasmus be- 
lieved that reforms could be brought 
about peaceably by the spread of educa- 
tion. The poet Goethe is the one 
modern man of letters who agreed with 
Hrasmus, and who thought that Luther 
retarded rather than promoted the intel- 
lectual progress of man. Erasmus did 
make his appeal through education and 
to learned men, and in a less corrupt age 
his methods might have succeeded. 

The greatest contributions of Erasmus 
to the Reformation and to education in 
general were his Greek text of the New 
Testament and a Latin version, which 
he put out as rivals to the Vulgate, the 
only text held by the Church to be 
inspired. He said: ‘‘My work has been 
to recall divines from hair-splittings to 
a knowledge of the New ‘Testament.”’ 
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So much of modern society and public 
instruction is based upon a common 
knowledge of the Bible, and so generally 
do we take the right of individual belief 
for granted, that it is difficult for us to 
realize what Erasmus did. It was the 
principle of personal study and interpreta- 
tion, which we have applied not only to 

the Bible, but to all spheres of literature 
and science. 

Krasmus has told of his own work 
when saying: ‘‘I have aided, so far as I 
was able, the revived study of languages. 

. My work has been to restore a 
buried literature.’’ Asa lover of Greek 
language and literature he gave them to 
the educated world of his time, rather as 
pure Greek than for any special doctrines 
which they might convey. So all other 
studies became subordinate to the class- 
ics—history was to be skirmished over, 
and in nature he found ‘‘an abundant 
source of metaphors, images, and com- 
parisons.’’ His was the spirit of the 
dilettante, who loved the classics, but 
whose. very refinement kept him from 
being the strong, practical man which 
the times demanded. He was a student 
rather than a teacher, and more of a 
theorist than an organizer. 

Opposite the cultivated scholar stands 
the rugged priest and reformer. The 
Reformation was born of education, but 
during the heated times of the conflict 
schools were broken up and education was 
neglected. When more peaceful days 
arose Luther turned to schools to perpet- 
uate the doctrines which he had pro- 
claimed. 

Apart from Luther’s educational 
theories, his general influence on educa- 
tion was very great. If Erasmus revived 
a literature, Luther made one. His 
translation of the Bible into German was 
more than putting it into the hands of 
the common people; it was giving literary 


form to a language. ‘This translation 
with other books, and hymns, made 
literature out of vernacular tongues. 
He did not work with the conscious purpose 
of Erasmus, but the colossal strength of 
the man is shown in his use of every 
opportunity which the Reformation gave 
him. Had Luther died a martyr in the 
immediate struggle, the world would 
have known his courage but not his 
great organizing and directing power. 
His iron hand was needed to establish 
new conditions when the old had been 
overthrown. Apart from the necessity of 
training Christian teachers, he emphasiz- 
ed the duty of the State to give public 
instruction. In self-preservation, said 
he, the State must care for the children, 
for parents do not have the ability, time, 
or means to educate them, and the 
Church perverts instruction to its own 
purposes. He was the apostle of popular 
education. He drew up plans for pri- 
mary and secondary schools, and sent 
out from the University of Wittenberg 
many successful teachers. 

Two documents, which are preserved, 
give his ideas in definite form. ‘They 
are, a “Sermon on the Duty of Sending 
Children to School,’’? and a ‘‘Letter to 
the Mayors and Aldermen of the Cities 
of Germany in Behalf of Christain 
Schools.’’ Many interesting details might 
be cited, but we can notice only a few 
characteristic tendencies. One thinks of 
Athens and Sparta when he says: ‘These 
two exercises please me best, namely, 
music and gymnastics, of which the first 
drives away all care from the heart, and 
the latter produces elasticity of the body 
and preserves the health.’’ Of music he 
was especially fond, and to it he ascribed 
the power of a disciplinarian, making 
men ‘‘more modest and discreet.’? He 
esteemed the office of teaching, and next 
to his own calling as a preacher he 
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would place the art of instruction. In 
the teaching of children he prescribed 
simplicity and repetition—these especi- 
ally in reference to the subjects taught; 
and as to manner he said: “If we are 
to teach children, we must become 
children.’’ Quite new for the times was 
Luther’s attitude to the world of nature, 
which he had studied in books, but of 
which he learned much more through 
open eyes and a sympathetic heart. He 
saw an intrinsic worth in natural sciences 
and complained of Erasmus’ indifference, 
who, he said, looked upon ‘‘external 
objects as cows look upon a new gate.”’ 
The value of concrete teaching in another 
line was recognized by Luther when he 
pointed to history as illustrating abstract 
principles. He affirmed the principle of 
uniting examples with words. History 
furnished such examples and was espec- 
ially valuable in impressing the lessons 
that punishment follows the wicked and 
that the good prosper. Finally, his 
plans for educating the different classes 
of people were complete and consistent. 
The Latin Schools and the Universities 
were to perpetuate the spirit of the 
Renaissance by keeping ‘‘the Humanities’’ 
supreme in the different courses of study. 
A third class of schools was for the 
common people, in which they might be 
fitted for the various callings in life. 

The influence of Erasmus and Luther 
on education seems to be expressed by 
their translations of the Bible. The 
translation of Erasmus was into Greek,— 
the work of a scholar and for scholars. 
His brilliancy and eloquence won him 
friends among the learned, but others 
were not able to understand or sympa- 
thize with him. He associated the 
cultivation of learning with simple 
Christianity and tried to use sound learn- 
as a weapon against the powers of 
ignorance and superstition. His purpose 


was consistent and he appealed only to 


those whom he might hope to influence. 
Erasmus made Luther possible, though 
neither acknowledged it, in their differ- 
ences. Luther translated the Bible into 
German and so preached to the common 
people that which Erasmus had already 
proclaimed to the learned of northern 
Europe. To Luther may be applied the 
words of the Scriptures: ‘“The common 
people heard him gladly.’’ His appeal 
was directed to them and they responded 
heartily. Erasmus with his Greek 


Testament shattered the belief in the 


verbal inspiration of the Vulgate and 
destroyed the dogmas of the old Church; 
in that sense his work was negative. 
Luther in his German Bible gave a new 
basis for individual beliefs; so his work 
was constructive. Both men were nec- 
essary for the Reformation; both were 
necessary for any wide-spread acceptance 
of the New Learning. Modern educa- 
tion reconciles the two reformers and 
and holds their work and influence as 
noble heritages without which we would 
not enjoy pure learning and free thought. 


BUSINESS COMBINATIONS 
G. W. SNAVELY 


Every reader of the newspapers knows 
that during the past few months the ten- 
dency in the industrial world has been 
towards the centralizing of business inter- 
ests, and many combinations have been 
consummated this spring. This tendency 
has awakened a sentiment of anti-combi- 
nation. While much has been said in re- 
gard to the evils arising from combina- 
tions in business, their development in 
place of competition has been accompan- 
ied by the discovery that monopoly, if 
properly managed, is often economically 
advantageous. Business competition be- 
comes so intense in its effects at times 
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that it operates against the welfare of all 
competitors and goes beyond the most ex- 
acting requirements of the public good. 
Stimulated, partly by the necessity that 
allor nearly all competitors should sur- 
vive rather than that all should perish, 
and partly by regard for the large profit 
which may sometimes be extorted by a 
monopoly, the effort of producers and 
traders is toward the pool or some other 
kind of combination. All combinations 
are not maintained for the sake of undue 
profit, although official investigation has 
proved that to be the case in some in- 
stances. To a great extent, the plenty 
and low prices which prevail for the com- 
modities of ordinary life are due to the 
combination of industry and capital, and 
the destruction of business enterprises do- 
ing business with a large capital would 
mean a return to lower wages and higher 
prices. | 

However, the extent to which large 
and wealthy corporations can and do en- 
crouch upon the rights of the public 
- needs but an allusion. In our new eraof 
industrialism the people are compelled to 
look to the state for help. Competition 
is tending to take a subordinate place, 
and it can no longer be regarded as the 
means by which the evils in our product- 
ing and distributing systems are to be 
suppressed. The power of the state gov- 
ernment to regulate the rights of corpora- 
tions and combinations is essential to the 
well-being of the people. 

One proposition advanced by the theor- 
ists is to remove the source of the evils by 
substituting public for private ownership. 
The state is to own its railroads and tele- 
graphs. The reasoning which justifies 
the public acquisition of the railroad and 
telegraph must lead eventually to the ac- 
quisition of the coal mines, paper mills, 
and sugar and petroleum refineries. 

But it may not be advisable to go into 


social industrialism at all. An attempt 
on the part of the government to adminis- 
ter the affairs of these business institu- 


tions would, in all probability, be a fail- 


ure just as its success in protecting our 
rights and liberties has been so signal, 
for the reason that the business of the 
government is concerned principally in 
guarding the rights of her citizens and 
not in the execution of business enter- 
prises. 

The experience of some of the states in 
regulating corporation and industry on a. 
large scale has been very successful, and 
the results indicate that for the most effec- 
tive suppression of the evils arising from 
the improper management of corporations 
and monopilies with the least encroach- 
ment upon the liberty of the individual, 
the best means is to be found in the ex- 
tension and perfection of the system al- 
ready tried. This system consists in hav- 
ing boards of commissioners appointed by 
the state for the purpose of studying the 
requirements and needs of the public and 
corporations, recommending legislation, 
and in securing from corporations com- 
pliance with legal requirements. With 
these agencies faithfully carried out at 
the service of the public, the evils of 
large combinations will be greatly miti- 
gated. 


REINFORCED 
ADELINE HOHF BEERY 


Never to self is left the one who dares 
Battle for right, or hearth and land defend; 
Stronger is he with only God as friend, 
Than legions else, tho’ all applause be theirs. 


A LETTER FROM ARABIA 


Moses’ Wells, Arabian Desert, 
March 1, 1899. 
Dear Friend :— 
Would you ever have thought May 
Oller could have been guilty of any crime, 
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could have plotted any cruel deed, could 
have had any intention other than good 
towards Africa and Europe? I am sure 
you answer emphatically, ‘‘No.’’ But, 
sad to relate, here I am, an exile, cast 
upon the desert, guarded by officers, ef- 
fectually closed in by Arabian and Egyp- 
tian mountains, Red Sea and desert, a 
narrow stone cell, a prisoner. Every port 
in Africa or Europe refused to have me 
enter, so an outcast with twenty-six 
other unfortunates, we are placed out 
here on the desert at the mercy of the 
Turkish officials. I imagine I have you 
thoroughly alarmed, almost frantic (?) 
with grief; so I shall not harrow your 
_ feelings any more, but tell you—we are in 
guarantine. Without going into details 
I shall tell you why this state of affairs. 
India is suffering severely from the 
plague. We sailed from there the 18th 
on the P. & O. steamer, ‘‘Egypt.’’ The 
story goes (has a number of different 
versions) that a plague case was detected 
on the ‘‘Egypt’’ and was taken off either 
at Bombay or Aden, but not before the 
whole (?) ship became infected. At 
Aden passengers were transferred to the 
Australian P. & O. steamer ‘‘Himalaya.”’ 
Thus we passengers from Bombay carried 
infection to the ‘‘Himalaya’s’’ passen- 
gers. 
fact, but are reminded every day by 
some of these persons who say to us, 
‘‘Because of you we are in quarantine.’’ 
Twenty-seven of the ‘‘Himalaya’s’’ pas- 
sengers had planned and greatly desired 
to see Egypt and other countries before 
seeing England, but to our dismay early 
Sunday morning we were informed that 
we must either go directly through to 
London (being in quarantine on the ves- 
sel the required ten days, landing at no 
ports even for an hour), or come out to 
this desert, to these barracks, and be in 
quarantine seven days—making the ten 


We are not left ignorant’ of that 


days from Aden. I had heard of Moses’ 
Wells on our journey to India, had imag- 
ined it a horrible place as all quanantine 
stations must be, so you can imagine we 
were perplexed. Brother Miller had 
promised to return to Smyrna, and we 
were desirous of seeing Egypt again and 
of being in Jerusalem for Easter if possi- 
ble, and had hoped to see more of Kurope, 
traveling overland from Constantinople 
to England instead of by sea. Reverend 
and Mrs. Kip, also, who are American 
missionaries to China, wanted to go to 
Kigypt and Palestine, so we decided to go 
into quarantine. To our relief we heard 
that others had decided to do the same. 
Later a steam launch, followed by three 
sail boats, containing the twenty-seven 
exiles and their luggage, was seen cross- 
ing the Red Sea—six or seven miles of 
not very comfortable riding, as we were 
tossed by the waves. I was thoroughly 
sick till we reached our lonely pier, the 
worst sea-sickness I have had since leav- 
ing home. Six barrack-looking, gray- 
plastered, one-story buildings greeted us, 
and we were soon given our rooms. I 
am in cell ‘“‘No. 9.’’ Four white walls, 
a cement floor, chairs, stands, a really 
good bed, two trunks, my steamer chair, 
are what I see when I look around. A 
sand veranda is in front of our door, with 
a high paling fence surroundIng it, and 
two natives on guard (?) at the gate. 
Across the deep sand we must wade three 
times a day for our meals; and if revenge 
is not being taken on any one else, it is 
on the native force of servants who must 
provide meals for these perfectly healthy, 
ravenously hungry twenty-seven. Open 
rebellion existed at the dinner table last 
evening; raids are made on the kitchen, 
yelling at the servants, till they scramble 
all over each other, nearly frantic with 
fright and not knowing what these 
‘“plague-infected people’ will do next. 
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The lovliness of what God has placed 
here, the beauty of the sea, O, so lovely 
in its shading, from the whiteness of the 
sand, the shades of bluish-green to a deep 
blue, and beyond, the rare coloring of 
the black hills of Egypt! We have seen 
the most exquisite coloring on sea and 
mountain at evening time when the sun 
sets back of the Egyptian hills. And I 
think, I know, there is recompense in all 
things for those who try to do right, and 
so far we have nothing to regret, but 
much to be thankful for, that we are 
here—not of our own desire at first, but 
now I am enjoying it. At times we are 
made to feel that we ave not free. A 
cluster of trees, some wells, a few native 
huts where Beduins live, mark the place 
called ‘‘Moses’ Wells,’’ situated about a 
three-quarters-of-an-hour’s walk from our 
station. Those few green trees look 
strangely out of place on the desert; and, 
of course, being the place called Moses’ 
Wells for centuries, we wanted to go 
right ¢o the place, so off we started at 
three o’clock Monday afternoon. Swing- 
ing along, talking and laughing, we 
went, five of us, until suddenly we were 
halted by a native shouting after us. 
Thinking he wanted to go along we 
waited. But his poor English and ges- 
tures had to be guessed at: ‘‘Big master, 
letter, permission.’? We told him to go 
back and get permission for himself to go, 
and we would walk on. He hurried off, 
and we went on. But again came an in- 
terruption, and looking back we saw 

three natives, looking like telegraph poles 
in the distance, separated at equal inter- 
vals, the first calling and waying to us, 
the second to the first, and away back the 
third could be heard as his voice, strained 
to the utmost, rapidly rolled off the 
Arabic. ‘This was too much to be ignor- 
ed, so we waited till the first and second 
officials arrived; then in a mixture of 
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Arabic, English, and signs, our dull senses 
were made to comprehend that we could 
not stroll around at our own sweet wills. 
But back we must go. No ‘‘Moses’ 
Wells.”’? Til have to admit that I rebell- 
ed and in ‘‘dead earnest.’? ‘The idea, 
forced to go back, after walking that far, 
not having been told that so far we might 
go and no farther, and to be marched 
back, headed by two officials!. It was too 
much, but meekly we had to turn and go 
back to our cells, for so they seemed. 
Several other parties tried to go but were 
headed off. It added some excitement to 
our amusement and though we said we 
would see the place the natives smiled 
and threatened us with another week of 
quarantine. 
Friday, March 2nd. 

Just a few more words, for time is be- 
coming precious even here. We saw the 
Wells. ‘‘Big master’? gave us permis- 
sion just in time to prevent our slipping 
off. Five of us walked over, saw the 
three hundred or more palm and sort of 
pine trees, a dozen or fewer wells, a poor 
Beduin, several huts with the unfortu- 
nate woman of these countries, and 
children with sore eyes. ‘Tasted of the 
water—unpleasant. It was an hour’s 
walk to the place, and we found it very 
tiring walking over the desert. This 


morning two young men, one American, 


asked me if I would like a camel ride. I 
was delighted and with Brother Miller 
rode an hour over the wild waste of sand. 
The old Beduins led the growling old 
camels and we experienced what a real 
ride on these ‘‘ships of the desert’’ is. 
The American, while talking, asked from 
what part of the States Iam. I told him 
and he asked, ‘Is that near Hunting- 
don?’’ I was amazed and said that was 
where I attended college. He answered 
by saying that his brother taught in a 
there, — Pro- 
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fessor Walker. Wasn’t itstrange? The 
first camel I ever rode was in the ‘‘Street 
of Cairo’’ in Chicago at the World’s Fair, 
and with Professor Walker, who invited 
me. To-day, out here in the Arabian 
Desert, Mr. Walker kindly loaned me his 
camel for another ride. 

We have such fun talking about our 
plight. Near my room Mr. McNab and 
wife—Scotch people—room, and we are 
together condoling with each other. 
This evening Mrs. McNab and Mrs. Kip, 


and Mr. McNab and I promenaded on 


the pier. I enjoy so much meeting these 

people of different nationalities, and I am 

glad they seem to like the Americans. 
But the unpleasant part of the affair 


came to-day in settling the bill. Twenty- 


five dollars!—twenty-five cents for the 
use of a tallow candle, and I used six, 
not knowing. Everybody declares it is 
_ outrageous, ‘‘a swindle,’’ but we can do 
nothing; and they won’t let us leave till 
five o’clock to-morrow afternoon, too late 
to catch the three o’clock train, the last 
of the day. It really is most trying, and 
ashame. I pity the thirty who will arrive 
here next Sunday. 

We go to Cairo and soon will be laugh- 
ing over the matter, but not over the 
bills. 

I am very well, can sleep and eat with 
much enjoyment, and am not much heav- 
ier. I think I was born to travel, as I 
can rough it so well; but one needs to be 
able to bear much physical discomfort, 
and have more patience than I have. 

Sincerely, your friend, 
May OLLER. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


J. Omar Good, ’96, has accepted a 
position as private clerk to the president 
of the Mann Company, large stationers 
and printers, Philadelphia. 


S. J. Stinebarger, of Lewistown,. was 
laid off from his teaching recently by an 
attack of pneumonia. A _ substitute 
teacher finished the school. It is hoped 
that Mr. Stinebarger is able to be about 
again. 


Nellie Rohrer spent a few weeks at her 
home in Cumberland, Maryland, recent- 
ly. 

Victoria Moyer, of Mount Union, a 
graduate of Irving College in the class of 


°95, 18 pursuing the normal course in 
Juniata. 


An informal musicale was rendered by 
Miss McVey’s pupils and others in the 
chapel on the eighteenth of March. The 
following is the program: Piano solo, 
“In the Country,’? Jennie McDonald: 
piano duet, ‘‘Cradle Song,’’ Miss McVey 
and Master Leon Beery; piano solo, 
“Spinning Song,’’? Master Leon Beery; 
piano solo, ‘‘Pure of Snow,’’ Dora Funk; 
piano solo, ‘‘Blooming Meadow,’’ Grace 
Sandusky; piano duet, ‘‘Goldfish Polka,’’ 
Misses Bleakney and Geiser; piano solo, 
‘‘Philopoena,’’ Hannah Walters; piano, 
Sonatina No. 1, and 2, Irene Replogle; 
vocal solo, ‘“T'wo’s Company, Three’s 
None,’’ Mrs. Lyon; piano solos, ‘‘Slum- 
ber Song”’ and ‘‘Farewell to the Forest,’’ 
Mabel Snavely; solo and quartet, ‘‘Phan- 
tom Footsteps,’’ Mrs. Lyon and Miss 


‘Snavely and Messrs. Emmett and Van 
Dyke. 


Miss Ida Mae Pecht, formerly one of 
the ‘‘Normal’’ faculty here, now instruc- 
tor in music in the Philadelphia schools, - 
visited her Huntingdon friends during 
the Easter season. 


Mabel Lodge and Grace Sandusky re- 
turned to their homes ‘mong the West 
Virginia hills’? in March. ‘They are 
missed in the happy band of pleasant 
waiters in the dining hall. 
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Vice-President Brumbaugh surprised 
his many friends by suddenly appearing 
at the chapel service on March 17th. He 
retnained until the following Monday 
evening and gave two especially elevating 
talks, We had hoped to present some 
thoughts from the talks, but space is not 
given in this issue. Professor Brum- 


baugh comes into direct contact with the. 


very best scholarship in Harvard and will 
return to Juniata prepared for efficient 
service at the head of the institution. 


Fred Anthony, '97, has been added to 
the office force of the Geiser Manufactur- 
ing Company. Thus the ‘‘Juniata col- 
ony’’ remains the same in number. 


Professor McKenzie spent the spring 
vacation in Philadelphia. 


J. A. Crowell, 98, and W. C. Detrick, 
a former (and prospective) student of 
Juniata, have recently been elected super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent in 
the Harris Creek Sunday School, at 
Bradford, Ohio. It is always a satisfac- 
tion to Juniata to know that her boys are 
put to work when they go out from her, 
and no doubt the Sunday school will 
prosper under. the care of the Buckeye 
boys. 


We enjoyed a visit recently from Mr. 
George Gleason, secretary to preparatory 
schools from the student department of 
the international committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., and Mr. EH. D. Soper, college 
secretary for Pennsylvania. The gentle- 
man are thorough, live Christian work- 
ers, and their strong, pure personality 
lead to higher life. Mr. Gleason talked 
in chapel on Saturday evening and to the 
girls’ Christian Band on Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Soper gave a personal talk 
to the boys’ Band. on Sunday afternoon. 
The good such men do cap scarcely be 
estimated, 


W. I. Strayer, ’98, closed a successful 
term of school and came to Juniata for 
work in the collegiate department. 


Ralph Gregory would have been one 
of our strongest normal juniors this 
spring, but a sprained ankle unfortunate- 
ly caused him to relinquish his work. It 
is the universal wish that the genial little 
Ralph may speedily recover and re-enter 
Juniata in the fall. 


Howard Chilcote went home ill last 
term but returned at the spring term 
opening invigorated for a good term’s 


‘work and a high rank in the junior ex- 


amination. 


A large number of the students whose 
homes are near Huntingdon spent the 
spring vacation with their parents. A 
few visited friends in neighboring coun- 
ties. Those who remained roamed over 
the hills for recreation, visited the reform- 
atory, or studied. Several students at- 
tended the Huntingdon Y. M. C. A. an- 
niversary on Sunday evening. All were 
again ready for work at the opening of 
the spring term. The new students 
came, and ever since the first day Juniata 
has been a busy band of workers. 


Carman C. Johnson, ’94, late assistant 
editor of the Ecuo, writes from Waynes- 
boro where he is engaged in business. 
He seems to be happy in his calling, but 
we feel that the educational world can 


scarce spare, for other callings, bright, 


capable young men who could adorn a 
professional life after completing a col- 
lege course of training. 


W. M. Bosserman, ’97, has closed a 
public school in Adams county, and is 
now teaching a select school. He is 
pleased with his work and merits the suc- 
cess he enjoys. 
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Doctor A. T. Walker, who was pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in Juniata some 
years ago, received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, samma cum lande, from 
the University of Chicago last year. He 


is now professor of Greek in the Univer- 


sity of Kansas, Lawrence. Juniata ex- 
tends congratulations and best wishes to 
Doctor Walker. 


J. R. Simpson, Esq., one of Hunting- 
don’s leading lawyers, gave an interest- 
ing and instructive talk at the Saturday 
evening chapel service recently. His 
subject, ‘“Keep up with the Procession,”’ 
gave anticipation of helpful words, and 
there was no disappointment. Fitting 
and witty illustrations made the half- 
hour’s talk highly entertaining. A few 
thoughts caught from the excellent ad- 
vice may be cherished. ‘‘In the immense 
strides which the world is making in 
science and art and business and life, 
where are you going to be? ‘The world 
procession is moving. Are you in the 
vanguard, or with the stragglers? The 
sore-footed soldier lags behind. ‘To keep 
in the front in these magnificient strides 
you must be strong, you must have 
manly and womanly well-developed physi- 
cal constitutions. Don’t simply engage 
in athletic sports with your tongue while 
nine are getting the exercise. Be mighty. 
Into whatever line of life’s duties you 
may enter learn to leave go that which 
deters you from the best life and to cling 
tenaciously to that which keeps you at the 
head of the procession. ‘There are many 
important items or habits of life, and 
among the most important you will find 
education, industry, shrewdness, careful- 
ness, perseverance, and independence. 
An independent spirit, considerate of the 
highest interests of mankind, finds its 
way into the hearts of men. Learn to 
apply your individuality to your Creator, 


your fellow-man, and yourself. Be fru- 
gal, always hopeful, never fearful, ever 
energetic. Keep step with the music 
to which the world is moving. Keep up 
with the times intellectually, especially in 
your particular line of work; endeavor to 
live pure, Christ-imbued lives here in 
preparation for the eternal life.’’ 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 
WAHNEETA 
JOSEPH D. J OHNSON, Correspondent 


Another season, the grandest and most 
inspiring of the year, is at hand. As we 
hasten to and from the classrooms, we 
are greeted with the twitter of the robin 
or bluebird; or perhaps we notice that the 
trees are beginning to bud, or that the 
grass on the campus is taking on a ver- 
nal hue. What mean all these things? 


Winter with all her ice and snow has 
gone like the shifting scene of a kaleido- 
scope, and spring With all her hopes of 
things to be attained has been ushered 
in. Weare reminded that Father Time 


plods steadily onward with his train of 


days and weeks, seasons and years; and 
as the procession passes slowly by, we 
are carried further and further into life’s 
fields of duty. As we advance we have 
our duties to perform. If we have not 
been doing our tasks well, now is the 
time to begin todo so. With the coming 
of spring comes new life. Let this new 
life with all its enervating influences be 
infused into our society work. 


‘With the opening of the present term 
came the usual complement of new stu- 
dents and the conseqnent swelling in the 
ranks of the societies. Of those who 
for the first time came within the walls 
of Juniata, several have already joined 
us. in our efforts toward literary attain- 
ments. Quite a number were initiated 
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at the last meeting and several others 
have declared their intention of taking 
up this branch of training so necessary to 
a complete education. 


At our last public meeting, the evening 
was taken up, by a program in which 
were related some of the incidents of an 
imaginary trip to Europe. The trip was 
represented as having been made during 
the past summer by eighteen students of 
Juniata, who described all the places of 
interest in such a trip by short talks. 
The program was varied by several 
pieces of music. Following is the pro- 
gram as rendered:— 

College to New York, Albert O. Horner 
New York to Cork, Florence Baker 
Cork to Belfast, Chas. EK. Engel 
Belfast to Stirling, Ira D. Walker 
Stirling to Melrose, Kdna I. Keeny 
Vocal Solo, Esther E. Fuller 
Melrose to Oxford, Jos. D. Johnson 
Oxford to London, Elizabeth L. Rinehart 
London to Paris, J. William Oates 
Paris to Berne, Warren B. Reed 
Quartet—Twanging His Sweet Guitar. 
Berne to Kusnacht, G. Elmer Burget 
Kusnacht to Mt. Righi, Maude Gifford 
Mt. Righi to Pisa, Anna H. Laughlin 
Pisa to Rome, Clair E. Robinson 
Rome, Mary R. Weybright 
Rome to Naples, Gertrude E. Rowland 
Naples to Munich, Elva K. Shockey 
Munich to Weisbaden, Wm. B. Baker 
Weisbaden to Antwerp and—Home, 
Lida M. Bleakney. 
Chorus—'‘‘Hail to Juniata.”’ 


ORIENTAL 


VINNIE SHUSS, Correspondent 


Time, the bell-ringer of the universe, 
has struck the hours, and now is pealing 
the chimes. The fall and winter terms 
are passed, and the spring term begun. 
New faces are seen on College Hill, and 


strange voices sound through the halls. 
Society cards have found their way into 
the hands of the new students, and they, 
seeing the benefit derived from literary 
work, have had their names placed on the 
roll book. We are glad for this and hope 
they may gain much by their work, that 
their minds may be enriched by noble 
thoughts, and that their actions may be 
such as will represent the true life of 
Juniata. 


Society work is not for mere pastime, 
but he who works hardest gains most. 
This as well as any other work requires 
practice. The student who spends his 
time hunting a substitute, will not gain 
the question in debate or deliver an in- 
spiring oration. 


Our work the past term has been fully 
up to the standard, but we should not be 
satisfied with this. As our opportunities 
increase our responsibilities become great- 
er, and with the aid of the newly enlisted 
members our results in the future should 
be more brillant than those of the past. 


For the first time this school year, we 
had the pleasure of having the first pub- 
lic meeting of the term. At seven-thirty 
the room was filled with listeners, and in 
honor of our poet ‘“‘Longfellow’’ the fol- 
lowing program was rendered: president’s 
address, ‘‘Position of Longfellow in 
American Literature,’’ D. E. Miller; reci- 
tation, ‘“The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ 
Irene Replogle; quartet, ‘“The Bridge’’; 
debate,—‘‘Resolved, That Evangeline is 
a finer character study than Priscilla,’’— 
afirmed by I. C. Van Dyke, denied by 
W. P. Trostle; duet, ‘“Trust Her Not,” 
by Martha and Katherine Morgan; reci- 
tation, ‘‘Hvangeline Finding her Lover,’’ 
Kmma Nyce; oration, ‘‘Longfellow as a 
Patriot,’’ J. C. Mellott; Oriental Star, C. 
H. Bogart; solo, ‘‘The Rainy Day,’’ 
Mrs. Lyon. 
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BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


The fact is constantly becoming more 
and more recognized that Biblical study 
offers a sufficiently broad field for the 
most intellectual as well as for the strong- 
est minds. 


At the opening of the spring term, two 
new classes were organized in the Bible 
Department of the college, one in the 
subject of Hermeneutics or Biblical In- 
terpretation, the other in. Biblical Doc- 
trine and Theism. These, together with 
the classes which have been in operation 
for the year, cover a wide field of Biblical 
study. It is a matter of satisfaction to 
know that Bible study is gradually com- 


ing more and more into favor among 


those who are interested in the educa- 
tional work of our church. 


At the close of the present school year, 
the Bible Department will graduate the 
first students in the three years’ course of 
Bible study. This course, in addition to 
the study of the Bible and kindred sub- 
jects in the English language requires 
one year and a half in the study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and two years of New 
Testament Greek study. ‘This course is 
especially designed for those who wish to 
prepare for the work of the Christian 
Ministry and the Missionary. Any who 
may wish to look into the merits of this 
course may do so by examining pages 
twenty-nine and thirty of college cata- 
_ logue. The course will be revised and 
enlarged from time to time to meet the 
growing demands in the department of 
Biblical study. | 


OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
ISAIAH 22-27 


Chapter 22 is closely connected in both 
vision and thought to chapter 1. The 
probable date of this is either 711 or 701 


B. C. We know that in 711 Sargon’s 
troops were in the neighborhood of 
Judah. The objection in referring it to 
701, the year of Sennacherib’s invasion, 
is its threatning tone, because as a rule 


at this period, Isaiah encourages his ~ 


people. ‘The chapter asa whole may be 
said to be a rebuke to the people for their 
unbecoming conduct when the enemy 
was threatening the city. 

Chapter 23. The approaching fall of 
Tyre is here described. Verses 1-14. 
This was the great commercial city of 
antiquity. After seventy years, Tyre 
will revive and return to:her former 
occupation. Her gain and income will 
not be used as formerly; now her gain 
will be consecrated to Jehovah. Verses 
15-18. The commercial spirit will not 
be discarded, but it will be elevated and 
ennobled. We may here learn an 
intensely practical lesson. ‘To-day many 
pursuits, right and honorable in them- 
selves, have by greed and unjust compe- 
tition been degraded to the level of the 
commercial life of ancient Tyre. We 
need a reconsecration of the powers and 
forces in the commercial world. 

Chapters 24-27. ‘These chapters are 
connected very closely together and form 
of themselves, in an especial manner, an 
independent prophecy. ‘They state that 
some proud and tyrannical city is to be 
overthrown, but they do not give the 
name of the city, at the same time they 
depict the blessedness which Israel will 
afterwards enjoy. ‘These four chapters, 
especially chapter 24, are sufficient to 
convince the most persevering reader of 
the Scriptures that a consecutive reading 
of the authorized version is an impossi- 
bility. The reader gets nothing but a 
weary and unintelligent idea of destruct- 
ion. The historical situation is exceed- 
ingly difficult to identify. With the 
very first verse of chapter 24, the 
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prophet goes beyond all former limita- 
tions set for himself. He surpasess all 
particular and national conditions. 
‘‘Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty, 
and maketh tt waste, and turneth it upside 
down, and scattereth abroad the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ Considering the prophecy a 
little more in detail we note the follow- 
ing: verses 1-13 of chapter 24 announce 
a great disaster about to come upon a 
large portion of the earth, destroying all 
class distinction and spreading desolation 
far and wide. There is, however, a 
short pause in this song of wail and the 
praises of the redeemed Israel are heard 
verse 14. These rejoicings the prophet 
declares to be premature. A still greater 
disaster and destruction are to follow. 
‘Rear, and the pit, and the snare are 
upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth.’’ 
This conception is graphically set forth 
in verses 16-24. 

Chapter 25 does not lack, as does 
chapter 24, historical situation, but the 
great difficulty with chapter 25 is the 
confusion and perplexity caused by 
what may be called a mixture of histor- 
ical background. Some portions seem 
to be pre-exilic, others exilic, and still 
others post-exilic. The thought of the 
chapter is that the deliverance has been 
effected, and the hostile city is over- 
thrown. The prophet puts into the 
mouth of the redeemed two songs of 
thanksgiving, verses 1-5 also verse 9g. 
In verses 6-8 Zion is to become the 
centre of all nations. She is to be abun- 
dantly blessed. Zion stands in great con- 


trast to Moab, which is to be ignomin- © 


iously humbled. Verses 10-12. 

Chapter 26: 1-10 1s another song of de- 
liverance. There are in this song some 
most beautiful sentiments, expressive 
of the care and protection of Jehovah, i. 
d. v. 3-4. ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind ts stayed on thee, because 


he trusteth in thee. Trust in the Lord for 
ever: for in the Lord Jehovah ts an ever- 
lasting rock.’ Tn verses 1 I-19 there is a 
looking back over the past. This was 
after the deliverance. The source of help 
is not attributed to men, not to their 
own power but to the divine power 
which came to their assistance. They, 
in some way, seem to realize that the as- 
sistance came in the very nick of time. 
The remainder of the chapter, viz., verses 
20, 21, admonishes that communion be 
held with the Infinite. They are to enter 
into their chambers and shut the doors. 
The word of comfort comes to a people 
in a more sure condition to appreciate the 
goodness of God toward an obedient peo- 
ple and his vengence toward the disobed- 
ient. 

_ Chapter 27 is a repetition in spirit of 
much that has preceded. The fall of the 
hostile power is described, another hymn, 
verses 2-5, and an account of the restora- 
tion of God’s people. | 

Modern scholarship is quite agreed in 
the opinion that this prophecy, viz. chap- 
ters 24-27, 1s not Isaiah’s. As we have 
seen, it lacks a suitable occasion in 
Isaiah’s age. ‘The literary treatment is 
not like that of Isaiah’s. Many features 
of the prophecy seem to spring from a 
later view of thought than that of Isaiah’s 
time, ‘‘But, if,’ says George Adam 
Smith, “it be ultimately found certain, 
that this prophecy, which lies in the 
heart of the book of Isaiah, is not by 
Isaiah himself, that need neither startle 
nor unsettle us. No doctrinal question 
is stirred by such a discovery, not even 
that of the accuracy of the Scriptures. 
For that a book is entitled by Isaiah’s 
name does not necessarily mean that it is 
all by Isaiah; and we shall feel still less 
to believe that these chapters are his 
when we find other chapters called by his 
name while these are not said to be by 
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him. In truth there is a difficulty here, 
only because it is supposed that a book 
entitled by Isaiah’s name must necessar- 
ily contain nothing but what is Isaiah’s 
own. ‘Tradition may have come to say 
so, but the Scripture itself, bearing as it 
does unmistakable marks of another age 
than Isaiah’s, tells us that tradition is 
wrong, and the testimony of Scripture is 
surely to be preferred, especially when it 
betrays, as we have seen, sufficient rea- 
sons why a prophecy, though not Isaiah’s, 
was attached to his genuine and undoubt- 
ed oracles.’’ 


Amos H. HAINES. 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


JESUS’ DISCOURSE WITH THE SAMARI- 
TAN WOMAN—NUMBER I—John 4: 4-26 


The statement in verse four, indicates 
that Jesus had a special mission in Sama- 
ria. It is thought by some that he was 
anxious to get into Galilee and therefore 
took the shorter route through Samaria. 
There is, however, no indications of 
haste in his journey, and the result of 
his labors in Sychar confirm the belief 
that a divine necessity led him to select 
the way. ‘Then, too, his work there 
prepared the way for his disciples to do 
further mission work at a future time. 
Philip did not have much trouble to 
introduce the Gospel in Samaria, because 
the way had been opened by Jesus. 

Some Biblical scholars believe that 
Shechem was the place referred to in- 
stead of Sychar; that Sychar was a pro- 
vincial mispronunciation of Shechem. 
The more probable view however is, 
that Sychar was a small city farther east 
than Shechem, and nearer to Jacob’s 
well. The location is more minutely 
given by the statement, ‘‘near the parcel 
of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph.’’ For the location and descrip- 


tion of this place, read Genesis 33:19 
and Joshua 24:32. ‘The statements made 
in verse six are all significant. The 
ancestors of Israel had digged Jacob’s 
Well and it was a memorial of his first 
and symbolic possession of the land. As 


Jesus sat thus at the well he was in the 


midst of the fiercest opposition to his 
people Israel. Surely this would be the 
place where he would think of the breach, 
the cause of it, and of what alone would 
heal it. He is weary and hungry, but 
the human did not suppress the divine. 
His great heart longed for an opportunity 
to drop a seed of peace; which, as it 
developed, would unite Jew, Samaritan, 
and Gentile in one common brotherhood. 

Soon a woman of Samaria comes to 
draw water. Jesus asks her for a drink. 
The request was occasioned partly be- 
cause of physical thirst, and partly by 
the desire to impart some spiritual 
good. It shows further, the wisdom of 
Jesus in making the wants of his own 
body a means of approach. By asking 
this small favor he expressed confidence 
in her kindness, and thus opened the 
way for friendly intercourse... Verse 
eight gives the absence of the disciples as 
a reason why Jesus made the request of 
the preceding verse. They probably 
had taken with them some vessel of their 
own for drawing water, and Jesus, 
although thirsty, was waiting for their 
return. ‘This does not, however exclude 
the deeper reason already referred to. 
In verse nine the woman refers to the 
old quarrel between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. She recognized him as a 
Jew, either by his dress or by his speech. 
Jesus wore the usual Jewish garment; and 
we are told that the Jewish outer gar- 
ment had a white fringe on the border, 
while that of the Samaritan had a blue 
fringe. Then, too, there was a marked 
difference of pronunciation between the 
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Jews and the Samaritains. ‘There would 
therefore, be no difficulty in detecting 
his nationality. The question may arise, 
if the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, how came the disciples to go 
into a Samaritan village to buy food? 
~The explanation is this: The expression, 
‘‘have no dealings,’’ is to be understood 
in a modified form; it implies no needless, 
friendly or familiar intercourse with 
them. It was a necessity on the part of 
the disciples on this journey, and there- 
fore was considered allowable for them to 
purchase food from Samaritans. Fur- 
ther, this was an illiterate woman of 
the lower order, and in her mind the 
Jews, in their pride, would not have any 
intercourse with her, not even so much 
as to receive from her hand a drink of 
water. Hence the question, ‘‘How is it 
that thou being a Jew askest a drink of 
me?’ This was the first’ lesson she 
learned. He was a Jew not like ordinary 


Jews. What was the cause of the differ- 
ence? Jesus answers this question in 
verse ten. 


First, he shows that he is not like 
other Jews in that he is unconcerned 
about the differences that exist between 
them. He dismissed that subject at 
once. He is a peace-maker and, in his 
wisdom avoids the discussion of the 
differences. In harmony with his mis- 
sion, his purpose was to convert the 
woman, and this he would do not by 
showing that the Samaritan worship was 
schismatic, but that she needed a 
savior. 

Second, he was different from other 
Jews because he was not only indifferent 
- to the old feud that existed between 
them, but that he was ready to impart to 
her something of great value. He who 
was in her immediate presence was the 
gift of God, and she knew it not. Had 
she known him she would not have 


‘The Real Hawaii.’? 


thought of him as a Jew full of enmity, 
but as the Son of God; and instead of 
him asking for water, she would have 
asked him for it. Then, too, he gives 
her the grand assurance that her request 
would not have been in vain. He would 
have given her ving water. How blind 
she was to her opportunities! In 
another article we shall note how aptly 
and wisely Jesus unfolds himself to 
her. 
J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


Lieutenant Lucien Young, U. S. N., 
who commanded the Ast during the 
Spanish war, is about to publish, through 
the Doubleday & McClure Company, 
This is really a 
revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s privately issued ‘‘7he Boston at 
ffawaz,’’ which was put into type upon 
the last change of administration, the 
author having been unable to obtain 
permission to put it before the public 
during President Cleveland’s term of 
office. The book now is a complete 
handbook to our new possessions, giving 
reliable information regarding the present 
and past of the Hawaiian Islands and 
relating from personal observation the 
facts about the revolution which over- 
threw the monarch. 


There are many persons also do not 
know what an interesting collection of 
good things is to be found in Zable Talk. 
The monthly issues cover the field of 
woman’s interests in a manner that can- 
not be conceived nor known unless by 
being a regular subscriber. Sample 
copies may be had by addressing Zadle 
lalk Pub, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The University of Virginia has received 
a gift of $10,000 for the purchase of 
books on the history of Virginia. 
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The oration of Miss Seaman, ‘‘Posses- 
sion through Expression,’’ which won the 
first prize in the state contest on March 
1oth, appeared in the Swarthmore Phe- 
nix for March 2oth. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) presents, in each issue, a 
more varied and interesting table of 
contents than can be found in any other 
publication in the country. Every depart- 
ment of domestic or social life is treated 
with a fullness that is surprising. ‘The 


best writers on social topics are among ~ 


the contributors. We regard each 
monthly number as worth the year’s sub- 
scription. 


Recently Zhe Yale Alumni Weekly 
roughly estimated the relative importance 
of the different branches of study at Vale 
and Harvard. Yale emphasizes the an- 
cient languages, mathematics, and phil- 
osophy; Harvard, the modern languages, 
history, and science. | 


The ideal college paper, to an alumnus, 
is the one that comes to him from his 
Alma Mater. It is like a letter from 
home. It is a glimpse into a pleasant 
past. It is to him the sequel to the story 
of life.— Exchange. 


A five-weeks’ summer school will be 
conducted at Ursinus College, in which, 
with concentrated effort, a student may 
pursue one or two studies equivalent to a 
term’s work of the subject in the college. 


The Reverend James Cameron Macken- 
zie, Ph. D., head master and builder of 
the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, 
has tendered his resignation to take effect 
at the close of the present academic year. 


Even without the excellent illustrations 
‘‘College Days and College Ways,’’ in 
the March Pharetra, would well picture 
to one the sparkling vivacity of a year in 
Wilson College. 


The March issues of The College Stu- 
dent and The Susquehanna were ‘‘alumni’’ 
numbers and contained much valuable 
material. 


The, National Educational Association 
will meet at Los Angeles, California, July 


—‘TI-14. 


In his address to the Harvard students 
recently Dr. .Edward Everett Hale laid 
down these three rules, which he said had 
been the greatest help to him in life:— 
Be in the open air all you can. _ 

Every day hold converse with a superior. 
Rub against the rank and file daily.— Ex. 


Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peacedale, 
Rhode Island, has been chosen president 
of Wellesley to succeed Mrs. Julia J. 
Irvine, the present incumbent. 


Professor Pickering, the distinguished 
Harvard astronomer, recently discovered 
a new satellite of Saturn, — 

President John H. Finley, of Knox 
College, Illinois, formerly editor of the 
Charities Review, will become editor of 
McClure’ s in September at $10,000 salary. 


About a quarter of a century ago John 


Simmons, a wealthy Boston merchant, 


left an estate to accummulate for the 
founding of a college for women. ‘The 
fund is now $2,000,000, and Simmon’s 
Female College will be founded. 


It is well to remember that the exper- 
ience of the world has taught that aspira- 
tion alone will not bring success, but that 
all achievement, either in arts, science, or 
life, is the result of the faithful following 
of some ideal excellence.— Zhe Amulet. 


Professor Dicey, the essayist, historian, 
and lawyer is to succeed Sir John Lub- 
bock as principal of the Workingmen’s 
College, London, which was founded 
about half century ago by Frederick 
Denison Maurice, ‘“Tom’’ Hughes, and 
Charles Kingsley. 
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EDITORIAL 


HERE ARE few exceptions to the 
general experience in this world, in 

the lives of young people, relative to their 
own opinion of their superior ability, 
judgment, or wisdom pertaining to mat- 
ters in which they really need the advice 
of persons of age and experience. Boys 
in their ‘‘teens’’ think they know every- 
thing far better than their parents or old- 
er friends, and are ready to reject their 
advice as the result of experiences quite 
antiquated and no longer applicable to 
their own case or the present state of the 
world’s progress; and yet, with rare ex- 
ceptions, every one of them will repeat 
the experience of every person who has 
attained half a century, or even less, and 
join the general regret that they cannot 


have the opportunity of living their life 


over again, and thereby rectifying the 
errors, avoiding the pitfalls of the way, 
and so saving themselves the remorse of 
wrong doing, the losses resulting from 
misjudgment, and sometimes the ruin of 
their lives and loss of future happiness. 

By the time a young man reaches his 
‘“‘majority’’ it may begin to dawn upon 

him that those who are older in exper- 


lence may chance to know something 
that it might be well enough for him to 
hear, and then weigh in the light of his 


own judgment. By the time the ‘‘thir- 


ties’’ are reached experience will have 
taught him the value of advice, and he 
will eagerly seek and implicitly follow 
what he would have rejected in early life 
as worthless. By that time a portion of 
the way has been traversed, an occasional 
disappointment has been endured, errors 
have been corrected leaving better disap- 
pointments, and a vague or well-defined 
mistrust of his own wisdom and judgment 
will have been accepted. 

The remedy for all this is plain and 
easily applied. There is not one young 
man or woman in this world to-day, who 
might not be able to obtain the advice of 
one or more persons of age and exper- 
ience to direct them in a way that would 
enable them to pass by all these dangers, 
avoid all losses, crosses, disappointments, 
and enjoy prosperity and happiness from 
their early life. The exceptions to the 
rule are few, who, in sober earnest, view 


. while yet the way is clear for them the 


wrecks along the pathway of life and re- 
solve not to subject themselves to the same 
influences and endure the same penalties. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT 


T. S. MOHERMAN 


The volunteer service that is attaching 
itself to the leading institutions of our 
land deserves to be called more particu- 
larly into notice within our own educa- 
tional circles. 

The healthful condition of an educa- 
tional center is manifested by the char- 
acter of the sentiments that it fosters. 
The volunteer movement is not a purely 
sentimental product, the outgrowth of 
abnormal conditions. It is the natural 
product of Christian education, where 
the Christ life has permeated the warp 
and woof of college life, cropping out in 
what may be called the spirit of altruism 
of the higher type. 

The volunteer movement has its own 
peculiar history. It has seen its day of 
small things and has risen to its present 
proportions with not a few laurels of vic- 
tory to show for its conquests. As an in- 
‘stitution connected with education, it had 
its birth in Williams College. ‘The exer- 
cises of the band were conducted for 


quite a while in secret, on account of the . 


opposition it met with, even among the 
clergy. In 1809 the real spirit of the 
work shifted from Williams College to 
Andover Seminary; at the same time re- 


ceiving reinforcements in such personages - 


as Judson, Mott, and Newell. This rein- 
forced band was more successful—edu- 


cation in general was bursting out of its 


prison walls and began to receive the im- 
press of Christian ideas. The band had 
in mind another very important object, 
the matter of arousing an active spirit 
in missions in the colleges and seminaries 
throughout the land. In this they were 
not successful. The status of college 


and seminary life in general at that time 
was not sufficiently permeated with the 
higher life to appreciate a movement 
promising such vast results, as has been 
attained in recent years. ‘Three quarters 
of a century of college life had to pass by 


before we find a permanent dawning of 


the modern volunteer movement. 
About fourteen years ago, at the insti- 


gation of Mr. Moody, there was held a 


conference of college men at Mt. Hermon, 
Mass. ‘To the volunteer movement, this 
can be truly called ‘‘the Mount of Trans- 
figuration.’’ It isa place since made dear 
to many hearts, because of the results 
which that meeting has brought to them. 
Some men went to that meeting with the 
full conviction that a number of young 
men and women would consecrate them- 


‘selves to the foreign mission work. ‘The 


strange feature of that meeting was that 
ten days of its sessions had passed by 
before the subject of missions was 
touched. But there was a silent force at 
work, and that was the silent force of 
prayer. That force became more and 
more fervent until at a subsequent meet- 
ing it burst forth in the response of 
twenty-one young men pledging them- 
selves to enter the foreign field. A week 
later another missionary session was 
held. It was called the meeting of ten 
nations, for ten nations were represented 
at the meeting; and each representative 


_ repeated in his own language these words, 


‘God is Love.’’ A challenge was made 
to every young man present, that he 
could not obey the last command of Jesus 
Christ. That meeting broke up in dead 
silence. It was a meeting of heart search- 
ing. Mr. Sankey sang, ‘Tell it to the 
Nations that the Lord is King.’’ Missions 
became the all-absorbing theme of that 
meeting. In the corridors, on the streets, 
at the lunch counters, phases of mis- 
sion work were discussed. The clos- 
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ing days of that conference were as com- 
pletely missionary as the opening days 
were non-missionary. As that confer- 
ence closed one hundred young men 
took the pledge to spend their lives— 
God being their helper—in the foreign 
field. These men went from that Mount 
Hermon conference to their respective 

schools with the determination to inau- 


gurate the spirit of that meeting into a 


prime factor of their college life. 

Thus the 
ment’’ had its beginning and its subse- 
quent steady growth, culminating into 
the vast army of four thousand men and 
women taking the volunteer’s pledge, 
of whom over eight hundred are now 
in the field doing active service. Its 
success has proved its divine sanction. 
With God as a helper, the evangelization 
of the world in the present generation 
cannot be an extravagant claim. May 
Christian ideas become more and more 
the signs of healthful growth in our col- 
leges! Now that a volunteer band has 

been organized at Juniata, let us rejoice 
and hope that erelong she may have rep- 
resentatives in the orient, leading from 
darkness to light. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


HISTORY IN WORDS—NUMBER IV 


D. C. REBER 


Many words contain rich treasures of 
historical information in themselves. 
The word church is a good example for 
illustration. It is derived from the 
Greek word, kyviakon, ‘the Lord’s house.’ 
The German kivche and the Scotch irk 
have a parallel meaning. But why is it 


that our Teutonic ancestors should have 


a Greek word in their vocabulary? 
Nearly all the tribes of the Teutonic 
stock, the Angles and Saxons in particu- 


‘‘student volunteer move-. 


lar, were converted to Christianity by the 
Latin church in western Europe or by her 
missionaries. On the other hand, some 
Goths on the Lower Danube had been 
taught a knowledge of Christ by Greek 
missionaries from Constantinople at an 
earlier date. Since these Goths had been 
converted earlier, they possessed a Chris- 
tian vocabulary before the other German 
tribes and so communicated the word to 
them; hence the Greek origin of the 
word. ‘These historical facts revealed by 
the etymology of the word are corroborat- 
ed by historians. 

Similarly, the words Jagan and pagan- 
ism reveal much interesting history. 
Pagan also is derived from a Greek word 
meaning ‘a fountain.’ The rural people 
of Italy who frequented the fountain 
wete called pagans. By and by the 
words Jagan and rural became synonyms. 
The word peasant is only a corruption 
of pagan. As the military class grew 
larger, from Tacitus we learn that people 
who were not enlisted in the service of 
the prince were contemptuously called 


pagans. 


The Christians were the soldiers of 
Christ; to their adversaries who refused 
to submit to the military oath (baptism), 
the epithet of Jagans might be metaphori- 
cally applied. This term of popular re- 
proach was applied in theological writ- 
ing as early as A. D. 365. 

In the Latin language, pagus. means 
‘a village or hamlet’; and pagani is the 
name for villagers as distinguished 
from oppzdanz the inhabitants of the town 
or city. Christianity became first estab- 
lished in the cities throughout the Roman 
Empire. All centers of intelligence were 
filled with Christians even while heathen 
superstitions still lingered in the obscure 
villages. Hence the votaries of the old 
religion, which was scarcely more than. 
decayed superstition, were called pagans. 
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Since the worship of Jupiter and the 
deified emperors was expired, the term 
was applied to idolaters and polytheists in 
moderu times. The Latin Christians 
called their enemies, the Mahometans, by 
this name, and so the name is given toall 
aliens of the faith of Christ. 

Related to the word pagan is its syno- 
nym heathen. ‘This means ‘a dweller on 
a heath’ which is an uncultivated deso- 
late tract of land overgrown with shrubs. 
These wild dwellers on the heath were 
the last of the people of Germany to re- 
ceive Christianity and become converted. 
So now a heathen is an unbeliever in the 
true God, who still clings to his pagan 
faith. 

A certain writer strongly magnified 
the benefit of word study by saying that 
sometimes more history is contained in 
a word than in a campaign. I now take 
up a few such words. Sarbarian comes 
from the Greek meaning ‘a foreigner’ and 
seemed to express the strange sound of 
his language. To the Greek, it meant 
non-Hellenic; to the Roman, non-Roman; 
and to the Christian nations, it means 
non-Christian. The word has gained a 
depreciative meaning. A barbarous na- 
tion is one occupying a middle position of 
culture between savagery and civilization; 
it has no clothing, no iron, no alphabet, 
no marriage, no arts of peace, no abstract 
thought. 

From the Latin denefictum, meaning a 
kindness or well-doing, we have denejice 
which is a church office endowed with 
funds or property for the maintenance of 
divine service in England. 

A clerk in our day is one who is-em- 
ployed in keeping accounts, records, or 
doing correspondence. Originally a clerk 
was a priest or clergyman. In the mid- 
dle ages, the name was applied to any 
learned person or one who could read and 
write—so called because learning was 


originally confined to the clergy. That 
rarest of things, called common sense, by 
which we mean a capacity to see and take 
things in their right light, formerly was 
a hypothetical sense which was supposed 
to bind all the other senses together. 

To trace the origin of sacrament, we 
find ourselves first among the forms of 
Roman law. The sacramentum was a 
deposit or pledge which in certain suits 
plaintiff and defendant were alike bound 
to make. The loser of the suit forfeited 
his pledge for use in the sacred temple 
from which fact the name sacrament or 
thing consecrated was first derived. Next 
the word meant a military oath by which 
the Roman soldiers mutually pledged 
themselves at their first enlisting never 
to desert their standards or turn their 
backs upon the enemy or abandon their 
general. From this military use the 
word has been transferred to apply to any 
solemn oath. These three stages of 
meaning had occurred before the Chris- 
tian church claimed it or even herself ex- 
isted. arly writers in the church ap- 
plied the term sacrament to any act of 
special solemnity. The Roman Catholic 
controversialists claim that early church 
writers had seven sacraments. However 
it was properly limited to only two sacra- 
ments of the Christian church. It was 
applied to baptism, since, in allusion to 
the oath of the Roman soldier, the Christ- 
ian pledges himself to fight manfully un- 
der Christ’s banner and to continue faith- 
ful to life’s end. Lately and so yet the 
Holy Eucharist is denominated a sacra- 
ment mainly owing to its mysterious 
character. | 

The word frank comes from a 
Germanic people called Franks. They 
were a powerful tribe and gave themselves 
the name of Franks or freemen. When 
the Roman Empire broke to pieces, the 
Franks took possession of Gaul or France 
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and gave to it their own natne. Being 
the rulers, they honorably distinguished 
themselves from the Gauls and degener- 
ate Romans by their independence, their 
love of freedom, their scorn of a lie. By 
and by the word obtained not only a 
national but as well a moral distinction. 
So that a frank man was not only one of 
a conquering race but also designated a 
man of high moral qualities. /vranchise 
and enfranchisement which express civil 
liberties and immunities come from the 
same word frank and thus bear testimony 
to great historicchanges. Though fraxk 
was originally a German word, it came 
back to Germany from France only in 
the seventeenth century. The word 
however came to be applied not only to 
Frenchmen but to all Europeans by the 
people of the East. This came about 
during the crusades when France being 
the leading crusading nation of Europe 
impressed itself assuch upon the imagina- 
tion of the East so that their name was 
extended to all warriors of Christendom. 

Miscreant is another word which owes 
its origin to the crusades. At first it 
meant ‘an unbeliever’ being derived from 
mis ‘wrong’ and credo ‘I believe.’ Intense 
hatred was aroused against Mohammedan 
infidels, and mzscreant designated one to 
whom was ascribed the vilest principles 
and practices; hence its present meaning, 
‘a vile wretch.’ : 

Assassin an Arabic word ineans a ‘se- 
cret murderer.’ Originally it meant one 
of a sect of Oriental fanatics that practiced 
assassination. The Assassins or Ismael- 
ians originated in Persia A. D. 1090, but 
afterward migrated to Mount Lebanon, 
Syria. Their leader was Iman; or the 
Old Man of the Mountain, who was sup- 
posed to possess divine authority. The 
sect became very powerful during the 
crusades; and in thetr blind zeal and re- 
sentment they killed many Christians 


and Moslems. Before starting on their 
errands of blood they maddened them- 
selves with a drink called haschish made 
from hemp; so hashish-eaters, in Arabic 
hashshashin became their name. After 
an existence of one hundred and sixty 
years they were extinguished by Holagou 
Khan. Their daggers, their only weap- 
ons, were broken by their conqueror and 
the only vestige left of these enemies of 
mankind is the word assassin which was 
adopted by the languages of Europe. 

Cardinal comes from a Latin word 
which means ‘important’; and from a 
root-word cardo meaning ‘a hinge.’ ‘The 
Roman See by comparing itself to the 
hinge on which all the rest of the Church 
as the door at once depended and turned, 
thus set forth its superior relation to the 
other churches of Christendom. Soon 
then those of the clergy nearest to the 
Pope or cardo were called cardinals. Car- 
dinals now rank above all other clergy, 
the Pope alone appointing to the office. 
Their number is seventy, consisting of six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, 
and fourteen cardinal deacons. Upon 
the death of a pope, the cardinals become 
responsible for the interests of the church; 
they assemble in conclave and elect asuc- 
cessor from among themselves. 

The word /egend has an instructive his- 
tory. It is derived from the Latin Jdego, 
‘I read’; but more directly from legendus, 
‘deserving to be read.’ Legends origi- 
nally meant the annual commemorations 
of the faith and patience of God’s saints 
in persecution and death: the name im- 
plied that they were worthy of being 
read. Corruptions having later crept 
into the church, the word meant frivolous 
and scandalous vanities. Luther gave 
the name dugende, ‘iyings’ to the legends. 
90 legend now means a tale which is not 
true, being historic in form but not in 
fact. 
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A stupid person is called a dunce, which 
is derived from the proper name John 
Duns Scotus. ‘This man was a famous 
teacher of the Franciscan order of monks. 
He was a theologian of the middle ages 
who belonged to the Schoolmen or Scho- 
lasticists. This class of men supported 
the dogma of the Roman church by their 
speculative reasoning; but at the Revival 
of Learning their works fell out of favor. 
The disciples of Duns Scotus were fre- 
quently called Dunsmen, contemptuously 
rejoined by saying, ‘‘You are a Dums.”’ 
So the name of Duns who was one of the 
keenest and most subtle men was applied 
to one who is hopelessly stupid. 

Crystalis derived from a Greek word 
meaning ‘ice.’ Three centuries or more 
ago men supposed that it was ice or snow 


which had become so hard as never to be-. 


come a fluid again. Pliny accordingly 
asserted that it was found only in regions 
extremely cold. Sir Thomas Browne was 
among the first to call this use of the 
word a vulgar error, and now we alone 
apply the word to a transparent mineral 
which looks so much like ice. 

Leopard is a proof of the fact that 
natural history contains legends. An- 
cient zoologists applied the term not to 
a separate species but to a mongrel of the 
male panther or pard and the lioness. 

Gothic as applied to architecture 
means the pointed types of medizval 
architecture prevalent in Europe from A. 
D. 1200-1500. The word is derived from 
Goth the name of one tribe of Germans 
whose representative characteristic was 
rudeness in manners and barbarism in 
taste. This style of architecture was 
however common among all the Germanic 
tribes. The word was an expression of 
contempt applied by critics who aimed to 
throw scorn on this style of architecture 
as compared with the classical Italian or 
Romanesque style. 


Mr. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Exams ! ! 
That Athletic Field ! ! ! 
Added to our library—16000 titles |!!! 


Amanda Brumbaugh and Milda Chil- 
cote, former students of Juniata, are at- 
tending a select school in Saxton, Bed- 
ford county. Miss Brumbaugh intends 
to return to Juniata in September. 


Fannie Shellenberger, ’96, still holds 
her position as tutor in Philadelphia. 
She has read several Latin authors with 
‘ther boys’”’ since leaving Juniata. She 
has been improving her leisure moments 
in the study of music, and of German, 
and French under native teachers. 


Pearl Lehman, a former student, is 
teaching one of the divisions of a ‘‘sum- 
mer normal’’ at Windber. 


President Boothe Colwell Davis, Ph. 
D., of Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York, a graduate of Yale Divinity 
School, class of ’93, spent an afternoon 
at Juniata recently with his friend, Pro- 
fessor Haines. 


Anna Smith, ’98, closed a successful 
year’s work as teacher in the Elk Lick 
schools and will visit her alma mater 
during commencement. 


At their final meeting recently, the 
Juniata College Lecture Bureau arranged 
for two star lectures for next fall term— 
Doctor P. S. Henson, of Chicago, and 
Headley. This certainly augurs 
well for the lecture course for next col- 
lege year. 


Messrs. Hale, Walford, and Bohn, Bed- 
ford county, were on College Hill recent- 
ly visiting friends and looking into the 
merits of Juniata for the college course. 
They expressed themselves as well pleas- 
ed and we hope to welcome them into our 
earnest student body in September. 
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Mr. I. N. S. Will intends to be pres- 
ent at Commencement with a number of 
friends from Elizabethtown. 


A number of books have been added to 
the library lately. Three books on music 
— Mathews’ ‘“‘A Popular History of 
Music,’’ Fillmore’s ‘‘Pianoforte Music,’ 
and Amy Fay’s ‘‘Study of Music in 
Germany’’—were contributed from the 
musical fund. Cora Keim, ’99, donated 
‘‘A Door Opened,’’ a volume of sermons 
preached at Harvard by the Reverend 
Doctor Alexander McKenzie. Banks 
Myers donated Moody’s ‘‘Sowing and 
Reaping.’’ Alcott’s ‘‘Record of a 
School’’ and Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile’’ were 
donated for the educational shelves. 
The Wahneeta Society’s list of books ap- 
peared in the March Ecno, and the vol- 
umes lately added to the Oriental library 
are given in their notes in this issue. 
The Juniata Debating Club purchased 
Guerber’s ‘‘Story of the Thirteen Colo- 
- nies;’’ Emily Dickinson’s Letters,.2 vols. ; 
Barry Cornwall’s ‘“‘Charles Lamb—a 
Memoir’’; and ‘“[‘hree Minute Declama- 
tions for Callese Men.’’ ‘The Elites have 
ordered ‘‘James Russell Lowell among 
his Friends’’ by Edward Everett Hale. 
The Forum, Public Opinion, and The 
Dial have been added to the magazine 
counter. A large new case for the refer- 
ence books adds greatly to the appear- 
ance of the reading room. Even in these 
warm spring days the reading room and 
library are used most constantly. 


The twenty-third anniversary of the 


Eclectic Literary Society, held in the 
chapel, April 21st, was a pleasant and in- 
teresting evening’s entertainment. ‘The 
program was as follows: invocation, 
Hider J. B. Brumbaugh; music, quartet, 
Professor Beery, I. Bruce Book, Jesse 
Hmmert, and Irvin Van Dyke; president’s 
- address, Mr. D. Y. Swayne; essay, ‘‘On- 


ward and Upward,”’ Mrs. Wealthy Burk- 
holder, read by Mrs. Ella Brumbaugh; 
chorus, ‘“The Lord is my Shepherd’; 
oration, ‘“The New Man,’’ H. S. Rep- 
logle; music, ‘‘Who was George Wash- 
ington?’’ college quartet; recitation, 
Anna Spanogle; Eclectic Literary Re- 
cord, Professor Ellis; music, college 


quartet; oration, ‘‘Marketable Accom- 
plishments,’’ Howard Myers; music, 
quartet. 


Mrs. Nellie Lowry, state secretary of 
the college Y. W. C. A. was a visitor on 
College Hill late in May. She gave two 
impressive talks in chapel to the whole 
college and two talks to the girls. Her 
pure, inspiring personality made her stay 
with us most delightful. 


Kmma and ‘‘Grandma’’ Keeny left 
Juniata about the middle of May for a 
few months’ traveling and visiting. They 
were at the Annual Meeting in Virginia, 
and from there went to J. EK. Keeny’s at 
New Iberia, Louisiana. They expect to 
come north in August to visit in Cumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania, and will re- 
turn to Juniata in September. 


John A. Hollinger, of Franklin and 
Marshall Academy is. looking Juniata- 
ward for next year’s work. We shall be 
pleased to have him matriculate in Sep- 
tember for his college work. 


John A. Myers, ’92, spent two May 
days on College Hill. He is now in the 
subscription department of Dodd, Mead, 
& Company, and lives happily with his 
wife at No. 47 East 104 street, New 
York City, where he will be pleased to 
have his friends call at any time they may 
be in the city. Mr. Myers has the busi- 
ness dash and spirit in him that make his 
present merited position possible. His 
talk in chapel one morning on ‘“‘right 
business principles’’ was very helpful. 
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That the Lecture Bureau made a good 
hit for the closing lecture of the year 
was evidenced by the excellent lecture, 
‘“‘What Hinders ?’’ by Colonel Copeland, 
which was delivered under its auspices. 
The lecture was peculiarly appropriate to 
a college audience as an inspirer to noble 
living and to pure, Christian sentiment. 
The wit so deftly interlaced with the sub- 
lime eloquence made the lecture highly 
entertaining. | 


Misses Shellenberger and McCartuey, 
of Altoona, visited Mary Myers and other 
Juniata friends the last of April. 


Doctor Freeman, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in this city, came to the 
Hill and gave a good short address not 
long since. His thought was along the 
line of a comparison of the spiritual with 
the material as a factor in education. 
While he in no way deteriorated the ma- 


terial, he emphasized most beautifully — 


the advantages to the young man and 
the young woman who pay attention to 
the development of the soul. 


It certainly speaks well for the location 
of a college for scientific study, when, in 
an hour’s ramble, a class can find forty 
specimens of the world’s flora. ‘That is 
the thing Professor Emmert and _ his 
botany class did recently. 


Charles D. Horton, who was graduat- 
ed from the business department of 
Juniata in the class of ’97, is now office 
manager of the western Pennsylvania 
agency of the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident Company, with headquarters in 
the Monongahela National Bank Build- 
ing, corner 6th avenue and Wood street, 
Pittsburg. It is simply a matter of a few 
months’ waiting until the business grad- 
uate finds an opening in the commercial 
world. After that the individual tact and 
business spirit are the guides in promo- 
tion. 


The annual catalogue is now in the 
privter’s hands and will be out before 
Commencement. ‘The preparatory, nor- 
mal, and collegiate courses have been 
thoroughly revised. The printing of the 
catalogue will delay somewhat the issuing 
of the June Ecuo. 


Arbor Day was observed by the normal 
Seniors this year in afitting manner. In- 
clement weather prevented the fulfillment 
of the exercises as planned, but a good 
program was rendered'in the chapel. 
The address on the ‘‘History and In- 
fluence of Arbor Day,’’ by W. P. Tros- 
tle and the oration on ‘‘Culture,’’ by 
Lloyd Hinkle, were especially meritorious. 
An appropriate class song was rendered 
in chorus. Purple and white clematis 
vines were planted in frontof Ladies’ Hall. 


Mrs. Esther O. Kulp, ’80, and several 
friends from Pottstown and Kenilworth 
will be present at the coming Commence- 
ment. — 


The closing weeks of the college year 
are always the busiest. The reviews and 
examinations occupy the time of the stu- 
dent and make him wish for cooler 
weather. The final examination of the 
normal seniors and juniors will occur on 
June 12th and 13th. There will be 
graduated two college men who receive 
the degree Bachelor of Arts, two Bible 
course men with the degree Bachelor of 
sacred Literature, and twenty-five nor- 
mal students with the degree Bachelor of 
English. In addition to these there has 
been a number of graduates from the 
Business Department. 


The many friencs of Professor Saylor 
sympathize with him in the decease of 
his mother recently. Death entered 
Edith Schenck’s home also and claimed 
the father. The Ecuo extends a univer- 
sal hand of sympathy to the sorrowing 
ones. 
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Miss Sarah Lambert, Lambertville, 
New Jersey, has been spending a few 
days with Professor and Mrs. Haines. 


H. D. Kendig, one of the first students 
of Juniata, made a tender and impressive 
talk in the Juniata reunion at Roanoke. 
He is engaged in preaching and mission- 
ary work at Stuart’s Draft, Virginia. 


Two social functions of especial merit 
this spring were the receptions given by 
the faculty and the normal seniors. On 
the evening of April 8th the Faculty 
smiled most pleasantly and greeted every 
one with cheery words as they wondered 
among the guests in the dining hall 
adorned with the college colors. The in- 
strumental music and the selections by 
the college quartet were highly appre- 
ciated. Several of the faculty gave 
short, interesting addresses on the growth 
and meaning of Juniata and general col- 
lege life. The announcement, by Pro- 
fessor Emmert, of the purchase of an ath- 
letic field was enthusiastically received. 
The refreshments were dainty and well 
served. The gttests speut a very happy 
evening. The senior reception on the 
13th of May was delightful. The decora- 
tions in the class colors, purple and 
white, were pleasing. The windows 
were filled with twigs of blooming dog- 
wood, and the motto, ‘‘Virtue,’’ was 
tastefully placed over the large mantel. 
The entertainment and refreshments kept 
the large assembly in continual smiles. 
Souvenir diplomas were presented. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
BRETHREN CHURCH 


It is only natural that the Annual Con- 
ference of the German Baptist Brethren 
Church should bring together a large 
number of the graduates and older stu- 
dents of the colleges of the brotherhood. 
_ Being active Christian workers as most of 


them are, they deem it a pleasure to as- 
semble to listen to and to discuss such 
measures as come before the conference. 

From the nature of the topics discussed 
the first part of the meeting is the most 
interesting to all. The Sunday School, 
Missionary, and Educational Meetings 
are well attended, and, this year, were 
especially good. Juniata had representa- 
tives in each of the meetings. President 
Brumbaugh himself spoke at the Sunday 
School Meeting on ‘‘Educational Princi- 
ples in the Sunday School’’; and at the 
Educational Meeting he gave the most 
practical and powerful address that has 
ever been given in Annual Conference. 
After the Doctor had talked over half an 
hour he was inclined to quit; but cries of 
“Talk on,’ “Don’t quit,’’ ‘‘More,’’ 
voiced the sentiment of the vast assem- 
biage, and he talked on much to the de- 
light and good of all. Never was a 
mecting so distinctly educational held in 
confererce. The sister institutions were 
each represented by a member from the 
faculty and by graduates and students. 
Walter B. Yount, a member of the class 
of ’80 in Juniata, represented Bridge- 
water College of which he is president. 
A. C. Wieand, ’90, a member of the Mc- 
Pherson College faculty, now a student 
in the University of Chicago, represented 
our Kansas sister. 

The people of Roanoke, Virginia, where 
the meeting was held, and a large num- 
ber of conference guests listened to Doc- 
tor Brumbaugh give the ‘‘most powerful 
sermon ever preached in Roanoke,’’ as 
one of the hearers expressed it. The 
churches of the city and the V. M. C. 
A. Hall were open to the visiting minis- 
ters. The people of Roanoke and vicini- 
ty were most hospitable and made the an- 
nual conference of ’99 one of the most 
enjoyable in the history of the Brethren 
Church. 
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JUNIATA REUNION 

The following account of the exceed- 
ingly pleasant reunion of Juniatians is 
clipped from Zhe Roanoke Times of May 
23d: 

‘After the morning session of the 
Brethren’s Conference yesterday, about 
five hundred students, graduates, former 
students, and friends of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., gathered in reunion in 
a corner of the tabernacle. 

‘‘All manifested a hearty loyalty to 
their alma mater and college home. Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, president of the col- 
lege, called the meeting to order. After 
a few inspiring wordsin the Doctor’s own 
peculiar,. forcible way, he introduced 
Professor Swigart, of the college. The 
professor had attended church three times 
on Sunday, and each time he listened to 
one of the Juniata ‘“‘boys.’’ ‘That did his 
heart good, and he gave an enthusiastic 
talk. Professor A. C. Wieand, of Mc- 
Pherson College, Kansas, a member of 
the class of ’90 in Juniata, spoke earnestly 
of his years in the college and of the su- 
perlative meaning of several years spent 
on College Hill along the beautiful Blue 
Juniata. Professor W. B. Yount, of 
Bridgewater College, Va., a graduate of 
Juniata; EH. D. Kendig, one of the first 
students, Mrs. Dr. A. S. Rosenberger, of 
Covington, Ohio, a graduate of the class 
of ’91, and others, spoke tenderly and 
heartily of their life as influenced by con- 
tact with the soul-inspiriting teachers and 
the busy band of earnest students. 

“Eider H. B. Brumbaugh, president of 
the board of trustees of the college, gave 
a few words in reference to the early his- 
~ tory of Juniata. The college is 
firmly established in Christian principles 
and numbers among its graduates some of 
the most earnest and active men and 
women in the church, and in all lines of 
life. Juniata College, with the wonder- 
fully powerful Dr. Brumbaugh at its 
head and its strong work, certainly merits 
the hearty support it is receiving from the 
church and many others from a_half 
dozen States. The faculty is composed 
of strong Christian men, who have taken 
their preparation in such universities as 
Jena and Leipzig in Germany, Harvard, 


handed in. 


Yale, Pennsylvania, and others in Amer- 
ica. 

‘‘At the close of the meeting Dr. Brum- 
baugh again spoke. Elegantly illustrat- 
ed circulars of the college were distributed, 
giving a good eye and mind view of the 
life in Juniata.’’ 


It would certainly be a pleasure to pub- 
lish the names of all those present at the 
reunion, but owing to the great crowd 
and the brief time only a few names were 
These are given. ‘The year 
accompanying a name indicates the time 
of work at Juniata. E. D. Kendig, S. 
S. Aldinger, and M. Lee Fellers, 77; 
John Calvin Bright, Samuel Garber, and 
George A. Phillips, ’79; Walter B. Yount, 
"80; M. G. Brumbaugh, ’82; G. W. 
Falkenstein, ’83; Anna C. Spanogle, ’83; 
I. W. Leatherman, ’86; Annie Mohler 
Spanogle and S. Della Spanogle, ’87; 
Bertha M. Nininger, ’89; A. C. Wieand, 
’90; Annie M. Nininger, Elizabeth D. 
Rosenberger, and F. F. Holsopple, ’91; 
K. L. Rinehart, ’92; Zella Benedict, S. S. 
Blough, and F. L. Reber, ’93; Florence 
Hess, H. HE. Blough, and W. K. Conner, 
’94; Ada C. Reichard, George C., Annie 
F., and Benj. C. Moomaw, and I. C. 
Holsopple, ’95; Anna Ross, Fannie Shel- 
lenberger, Florence Norris, Harvey Rep- 
logle, ’96; B. F. Kittinger and Benj. 
Ranck, ’97; Bessie Rohrer, Emma Keeny, 
B. F. Moomaw, C. C. Johnson, J. W. 
Cline, M. T. Moomaw, C. A. Studebaker, 
and J. S. Zimmerman, ’98; Mabel Snave- 
ly, Bennie Nininger, J. B. Emmert, L. 
M. Keim, KE. D. Nininger, W. L. Shafer, 
’99; and W. J. Swigart, H. B. Brum- 
baugh and wife, Dr. A. S. Rosenberger, 
Dr. R. T. Akers, P. J. Blough, I. H. 
Rosenberger and wife, H. B. Hollinger, 
Mrs. Henry Laughlin, Jesse R. Oller, S. 
O. Larkins, Chester A. Garber, Emma 
Woodie, S. E. Dubbel, Vina E. Shellen- 
berger, Ida Price, Minerva Roop, Benj. 
Keeny, Samuel Weybright and wife, M. 
F, King, and M. H. Spicher. 
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ATHLETICS ON COLLEGE HILL 
GEORGE H. WIRT 


The athletic spirit has never been dead 
in Juniata, but the acquisition of a 
‘‘field’’ has given a new impetus to ath- 
letics in the college. For a number of 
years at the beginning of both the fall 
and the spring terms an athletic associa- 
tion has been organized; and, although 
baseball—and occasionally, a light game 
of footballi—has been indulged in, yet 
no plan for systematic playing had been 
made. For several years there has been 
a tennis association for whose advantage 
an excellent court was made in 1897. A 
view of the court appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Ecuo. 

According to the custom, at the begin- 
ning of this term a mass meeting of the 
boys was called to form an organization, 
and it was determined both to do better 
playing than has been done heretofore 
and to have a representative team. Offi- 
cers were elected, ways and means devis- 
ed, and work started. After several 
weeks of promiscuous playing a team was 
chosen subject to change by the captain 
at any time. Since then training and 
- practice have had constant attention. 

About the time the team was chosen 
the new field was added to the college 
grounds, and the trustees recommended 
the appointment of an athletic committee 
of six members—two trustees, two mem- 
bers of the faculty, and two students. 
When the boys realized that the author- 


ities were working for and with them, it | 


needed no ghost to tell one that a hearty 
spirit was aroused and that the team 
practiced more enthusiastically. It was 
not long until three challenges were 


received. These were accepted, and the 


resulting score is: 
Juniata, 12—Huntingdon, 5 
Huntingdon, 11—Juniata, 1 


Juniata, 11—Grafton, 5 

Although the boys are by no means 
professional players and still make some 
errors, yet that they are cool and do 
good playing has been acknowledged. 
Some may ask what benefit is to come 
from this apparent waste of time. ‘There 
is but one reply—besides the excellent 
physical exercise, baseball and more 
especially football afford systematic 
training and at the same time bring into 
play the individual judgment. 

The following is the team as they 
played at the last game, on May 3oth: 
F. W. Groff, p; H. F. Sieber, c; F. N. 
Brumbaugh, rb; I. R. ‘Beery, 2b; 
J. A. Biddle, 3b; J. C. Reed, ss; 
G. M. Hichelberger, rf; G. E. Burget, 
cf; EK. LL. Swartzlander, lf; G. H. 
Wirt, captain. | 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES 


ORIENTAL 
VINNIE SHuss, Correspondent 


Fellow Orientals, out in life’s field of 
labor, the spring days come and go, the 
robins chirp on the campus, and the 
leaves whisper an evening message, as 
the tower bell calls us to our society 
work, yet we pause a moment and think 
of those who in years agone spent many 
of the twilight hours doing society work; 


and thus were the means of helping to 


place our society where it stands to-day. 
We realize what you have done and kind- 
ly invite you back to see the result of 
your efforts. 


As examination time draws near one 


naturally turns his attention to his books. 


Still we have faithful workers—those who 
realize that time spent in this kind of 
work is not lost but helps them to express 
their thoughts more clearly in the class- 
room and in public. Our last meeting 
consisted of recitations, talks, open de- 
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bate, music, and the Oriental Star, which 
still holds its place in our public meet- 
ings. 


Let us labor on and remember that 
our best efforts for to-day should be the 
stepping stone for higher attainments in 
days to come. 


The following books have been added 
to our library by purchase: Pickard’s life 
of Whittier, 2 vols.; Speer’s ‘‘A Memor- 
ial of a True Life—Hugh Beaver’'; Bella- 
my’s ‘‘Equality’’; George Adam Smith’s 
‘The Life of Henry Drummond’’; Henry 
van Dyke’s ‘“‘Little Rivers’’; McCall’s 


life of Thaddeus Stevens (American 


Statesman Series); Kipling’s ‘“The Day’s © 


Work’’; and Willard’s ‘‘Occupations for 
Women.’’ Grace Hileman donated 
Meyer’s ‘“‘Steps into the Blessed Ljife.’’ 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


The value of Hebrew and Greek to 
ministers of the Gospel and to Bible 
teachers:—1. Without some knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek you cannot under- 
stand the critical commentaries on the 
Scriptures, and a commentary that is not 
critical is of doubtful value. 2. Without 
some knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, 
you can not satisfy yourself or those who 
‘look to you for help as to the changes 
which you will find in the revised Old 
and New Testaments. 3. Without some 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek you 
cannot appreciate the critical discussions, 
now so frequent, relating to the books of 
the Old and New Testaments. 4. With- 
out some knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek you cannot be certain that, in your 
sermon based on a scripture text, you 
are presenting the correct teaching of that 
text. 5. Without some knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek you cannot be an in- 
dependent student, and in all cases a re- 
liable interpreter of the Word of God. 


will give is dZzvzng water. 


6. The Hebrew language has, in all, 
about seven thousand words, and of these 


one thousand occur in the Old Testament 


over twenty-five times each. 7. The 
Hebrew grammar has but one form for 
the relative pronoun in all cases, num- 
bers, and persons; but three forms for the 
demonstrative pronoun. The possible 
verbal forms are about three hundred as 
compared with the twelve hundred found 
in Greek. It has practically no declen- 
sion. 8. Within ten years the average 
man wastes more time in fruitless reading 
and indifferent talk than would be used 
in acquiring a good working knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek that in turn would 
impart to his teaching that quality of in- 
dependence and of reliability which so 
greatly enhances one’s power asa teach- 
er. 9. There is not one minister in ten 
who might not, if he but would, find 
time and opportunity for such study of 
Hebrew and Greek as would enable him 
to make a thoroughly practical use of it 
in his work as a Bible preacher and Bible 
teacher. — Selected. 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


JESUS’ DISCOURSE WITH THE SAMARI- 
TAN WOMAN—NUMBER 2—John 4: 11-26 
A FULLER REVELATION 


Jesus having shown the woman that 
he was unconcerned about the differences 
that existed between them, and that he 
was ready to impart something of great 
value, proceeds to show in what the 
value consists. First, the water that he 
This she does 
not comprehend, as is shown in verse IT. 
She thinks only of water welling up from 
its source in the heart of the earth—such 
as might be found at the bottom of Jacoh’s 
well. Hence she asks the two questions 
in verses 11 and 12, Jesus meant the 
grace of God in himself, a gift he was 
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willing to bestow not only on the Jews, 
but on this Samaritan as well. In an- 
swer to her questions Jesus makes a fur- 
ther explanation of the water he was 
willing to give—verses 13 and rq. 

Note two statements: 1st. ‘The water 
that he gives quenches thirst forever; that 
is, those who accept of this water will 
continue to drink, so that there will be 
no time when they will thirst. God’s 
grace is ever present and there is no time 
when our desires may not be met. 
Another view is this: The word for 
drinketh in the original is in the aorist 
subjuctive and therefore denotes a com- 


pleted, nota coritinuous act. The thought - 


according to this view is that a man re- 
ceives Christ and his grace, once for all; 
that his condition is permanently changed, 
and that his thirst will be different from 
what it was before.—American Commen- 
tary on verse 14. 2nd. In this statement 
Jesus shows what this water will be to 
those who partake of it. It will be ‘‘a 
well of water springing. up into everlast- 
ing life.’’ It will be a constant supply, 
an unfailing fountain; that is, religion 
will abide with wus. The expression, 
‘‘springing up,’’ is a beautiful image of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. It is not 
like a stagnant pool, but like a living 
fountain that flows constantly, regardless 
of external circumstances. ‘The further 
statement, ‘“‘into everlasting life,’’ shows 
that it is eternal in its nature and 
will continue on forever. What a won- 
derful revelation of what Jesus is to all 
who in faith receive him as their Savior! 
He is to them a neverfailing source of 
help in all times and circumstances; he 
gives to men a new life with great possi- 
bilities of growth, which manifests itself 
in a life of piety, like a flowing stream, 
and has its end in everlasting life. This 
religion is not like a natural fountain 
_ which may play awhile and then die. The 


woman did not, however, understand 
him, and it shows how slow sinners are 
to comprehend the religion of Jesus. 

In verse 16, Jesus proceeds to introduce 
another method by which to reveal him- 
self. This time he shows his omnis- 
cience. This he did by telling her the 
number of husbands she had, and that 
the one she now has is not really hers. 
Note, that instead of branding her as a 
great sinner for having been married to 
five men and now living in open vice, he 
commends her for telling the truth. This 
shows tact. Had he repremanded her 
for her sin he might have cut off further 
inquiry and closed up the avenue through 
which the truth might enter her darkened 
soul. It is not so much thé mission of a 
religious teacher to condemn sin, as it is 
to reveal the Christ life. When this life 
is seen it shows the ugliness of sin. The 
effect of the statements made in verses 16, 
17, and 18 brings the woman to the con- 
clusion given in verse 19. She concludes 
that he is a prophet, that God is the 
author of what Jesus said about her, and 
admits that it is all true. Further, she 
perceives that Jesus has superhuman 
knowledge, and ascribes that knowledge 


to God in calling him a prophet. 


He has now succeeded in giving her a 
beam of light and she suddenly turns 
away from this subject to another, less 
personal and painful, for she was not so 


depraved and hardened as to glory in her 


shame. She now refers to the much dis- 
puted question between the Jews and Sa- 
maritans as to the proper place to wor- 
ship.* Jesus at once takes advantage of 
this reference to teach her the nature of 
God and his worship. 
In verse 21 he tells her with the author- 
ity of a prophet that a time was near 
when neither Gerizim nor Jerusalem 


would have any claim as a place for wor- 


*For the origin of this dispute see Jn the Times of 
Jesus, pp. 63-65. 
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ship, and then asserts in most positive 
language that the Samaritans were igno- 
rant as to the object of their worship. 
The Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch 
but rejected all the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment; hence they knew much less of God 
than the Jews who accepted it all. ‘‘We 
know what we worship,’’ said Jesus, and 
as he spake not for himself but for the 
Jews as a people, he doubtless meant a 
comparative knowledge of God, that is, 
in contrast with the knowledge possessed 
by the Samaritans. In verse 23 true 
worship is described: First, true wor- 
ship isin the spirit; that is in contrast 
to rites and ceremonies. Worship is 
spiritual when the heart is offered to God 
and when we do not depend on external 
forms for acceptance. Second, it isto be 
in truth, which means that it is to be 
within the sphere of truth or in conform- 
ity with it. 

_ Having explained true worship, Jesus 
proceeds in verse 24 to explain what God 
is, the object of worship. He is a spirit, 
and. therefore omnipresent, not confined 
to a mountain top or temple walls. This 
is also given as a second reason why he 
should be worshiped in spirit and in truth 
—first because the Father seeks such to 
worship him, and second because God is 
a spirit. A spiritual worship is therefore, 
the offering of the soul and the homage 
of the heart. The discussion of true 
worship and God brought to the mind of 
the woman the thought of the Messiah 
which is called Christ. She did not yet 
clearly understand but her language indi- 
cates that she had at least a suspicion 
that Christ might be conversing with her. 
At least she had been brought to that 
condition of mind that Jesus in his great 
wisdom considered it an opportune mo- 
ment to reveal himself fully to her, and 
then came the wonderful revelation, ‘‘I 
that speak unto thee am he.”’ 


The question is sometimes asked, Why 
did Jesus in the beginning of his ministry 
reveal himself so fully to this Samaritan 
woman and yet avoided making the same 
positive statement to his own people? 
To our mind there cannot be given a posi- 
tive answer to this question, but may it 
not be because of her great desire to know 
the truth? Jesus was always attracted 
to those who earnestly sought after the 
truth. If we earnestly seek the truth we 
shall know it. 


J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 


OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
ISAIAH, CHAPTERS 28-33 


This group of prophecies deals with the 
relation of Judah to Assyria. A warning 
is addressed in chapter 28 to the politi- 
cians of Jerusalem from the impending 
fate of those of Samaria. He then turns, 
verse 7, to address Jerusalem. ‘There is 
a turning aside from the counsel of the 
prophet. The political leaders turn from 
the prophet’s message and trust the help 
of Egypt to free them from the Assyrian 
yoke. The day will come when they will 
see their folly. The present political and 
social relations are unnaturaland gauling. 
They are like a couch too short for rest, 
with a covering too scanty for shelter. 
Verses 8-22. ‘‘For the bed ts shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself on tt; and 
the covering narrower than he can wrap 
himself in it,’’ verse 20. Verses 23-29 
are words of consolation addressed to 
Isaiah’s followers. God’s purpose in the 
discipline of his people is taught by a 
parable. This parable of the plowman 
shows how methodical God is. From 
verses I-4 it is evident the prophecy was 
written sometime previous to the fall of 
Samaria, i. e., 722 B. C. 

Chapter 29 opens with an address to 
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Ariel. The word in the Hebrew means 
a great hero or lion of God, i. e., lion-like 
champion, hero. ‘The word is used here 
of Jerusalem. Jerusalem will be besieged 
and seriously oppressed by her foes. In 
a moment ‘the multitude of all the na- 
tions that fight against Ariel, even all 
that fight against her and her strong- 
hold, and that distress her, shall be as a 
dream, a vision of the night,’’ verse 8. 
The words of the prophet are viewed 
with astonishment. ‘They seem to be in- 
trenched in security and cannot believe 
the words of Isaiah, verseg. The prophet 


reproves them for their shortsightedness 
and informs them that the council of their: 


wise and prudent men will perish and be 
hid, verses 10-16. He closes with a 
graphic picture of the downfall of Assyria 
and pictures the changed character and 
temper that will be manifest in the na- 
tion, verses 17-24. 

Chapter 30 treats of the bad politics of 
Egypt and the danger of an alliance. 
Judah was seeking an alliance with 
Egypt at this time when Egyptian affairs 
were in a state of uncertainty and unset- 
tlement. For some years it had been 
doubtful who was the real ruler of Egypt. 
An embassy is already on its way to affect 
a treaty with Egypt. Isaiah predicts the 
result. He sums the character of Egypt 
up in one word, viz: ‘‘Rahaé, that sitteth 
still.’’ That is to say, she promises but 
never performs, verses 1-7. The results 
of their waywardness and impotency are 
pictured in verses 8-17. The tone of the 
prophet changes in the latter part of the 
chapter and he gives a picture of the 
transformed character of the nation and 
the overthrow of the Assyrian invader. 
Date about 702 B. C. 

_ Chapter 31 islargely a repetition of the 
principles which the prophet has already 
proclaimed in connection with the faith- 

less intrigues of Judah for an alliance 


with Egypt. Events were now moving 
rapidly and the prophet speaks with hur- 
ried words. ‘The chapter is remarkable 
for three very unusual descriptions of 
God. They rise in climax enforcing 
three truths:—that in the government of 
life we must take into account God’s wis- 
dom; we must be prepared to find many 


of his providences grim and savage look- 


ing; but we must also believe that he is 
most tender and jealous of his people.” 

The first eight verses of chapter 32 de- 
pict once more the ideal future, dwell- 
ing in particular on the regeneration of 
society and the recovery of an ethical 
moral judgment. Chapter 32: 9-20 is an 
address to women. They are rebuked 
for their carelessness and their refusal to 
hear the message of the prophet. Their 
feeling of assurance is entirely false. 
Crops will fail, A purifying influence 
will eventually come changing nature, 
also the moral and religious character of 
the people. 


Chapter 33. The end of the spoiler, 


ie., the Assyrian is approaching. The 


conntry presents a sad picture of desola- 
tion, but the time has come for Jehovah 
to defend his city, verses 1-12. They 
will look upon the distress as a thing of 
the past. Zion shall be safe. ‘‘Look 
upon Zion, the city of our solemnities: 
thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet 
habitation, a tent that shall not be re- 
moved, the stakes whereof shall never be 
plucked up, neither shall any of the cords 
thereof be broken,’’ verses 13-24. The 
date of this chapter is about B. C. 7or. 
Sennacherib had taken a number of Ju- 
dean cities and imposed a fine on Heze- 
kiah. He made a fresh demand also for 
the surrender of Jerusalem. Isaiah sets 
himself to encourage and reassure his 
people. | 
Amos H. Harnzs. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


Dr. A. Thomas Smith, vice-principal 


and professor of pedagogy in the West 


Chester State Normal School, has been 
unanimously elected principal of the 
Mansfield State Normal School. Dr. 
Smith was graduated from the West 
Chester State Normal School and from 
the New York University. 


President McKinley has received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the fol- 
lowing institutions: Allegheny, McKen- 
dali, Ohio Wesleyan, Chicago, and Yale. 


The fourth annual Lafayette-Lehigh 
debate, on May 12th, resulted in Lehigh’s 
triumph with the affirmative. The ques- 
tion was, ‘‘Resolved, That discriminating 
duties should be imposed to increase the 
United States Merchant Marine.” In 
these debates each institution has won 
twice over the other. 


To complete the two hundred and 
ninety courses offered at Harvard forty- 
four years of study would be required, ac- 
cording to President Eliot’s calculation. 


Every Christian college man and every 
student will be helped by reading ‘‘The 
Necessary Characteristics of a Christian 
College Student,’’ the leading article in 
the Syracuse University Forum for May 
12th, by President Ellis of Hobart Col- 
lege. 


The white and gold of Zhe College Folio 
indicate the good qualities of the ‘The 
College-bred Woman,’’ oneof the leading 
literary articles. It is worthy of careful 
reading. 


A special college-song edition of Zhe 
Campus was issued recently in the hope 
that “it might be of some aid in helping 
along college spirit and enthusiasm for 
old Allegheny.’’ It ought to prove to 
be a good tonic. 


The Harvard library has received a do- 
nation of $5,000 for the purchase of books 
relating to the Department of English 
Literature. 


If one may judgé from the thousand 
members of the oratorical society of the 
University of Michigan and from the 
numerous intercollegiate debates and con- 
tests, interest in, these lines of mental ac- 
tivity is not lagging, as is sometimes 
thought. These are certainly indications 
that out-of-class-room mental individuali- 
ty is keeping easy, steady pace with the 
rapid strides of athletic sports in recent 
years. 


The following words from Hon. Chaun- 
cey Depew are worthy of wide quotation: 
‘"He who gives to the hospital gives well; 
he who gives to the asylum or the home 
gives well; but he who gives to the col- 
lege gives best: for,’’ said he is his accus- 
tomed railroad language, ‘‘the money 
that goes to the hospital goes for repairs, 
but the line can never be made as good 
as new, and the earnings are not sufficient 
to keep the concern going. ‘The money 
that goes to the home or the asylum, 
where are the incurable in mind or body, 
—that is where humanity is in the hands 
of a receiver, and the money goes to keep 
a bankrupt concern going. It is all very 
well, all very well. But the money that 
goes to the college goes for construction, 
—a new line, new cars, new locomotives. 
The line runs through the region where 
God’s acres have never felt the beneficent 
influence of the plough. ‘The line runs 
past a spot where the mill may be built; 
it runs past the place where the home 
may be established; it runs through the 
region where cities may spring up; and 
it carries out and distributes right and 
left the missionaries of God for the en- 
lightenment of mankind and the salvation 


« of the republic.” 
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EDITORIAL 


TUDENTS pREPAIRING for profes- 
S sional work along pedagogical lines 
have finally become impressed with new 
and rational views in preparation. It 
_ was the custom, formerly for persons pre- 

paring for higher professional work, in 
teaching, to devote themselves wholly to 
the study of the branches to be taught, 
and that work was directed by textual 
helps, mainly. It is strange that the 
- human mind has such a strong tendency 
to follow ancestral ruts and acts so slowly 
when directed toward independent lines. 
All professions have suffered by thissame 
tendency, and in some there has been no 


manner of relief, but the toggery of the 


semi-superstition of former ages still 
dominates the thought and directs the 
operations. | 

To be prepared to teach the branches 
of study to be pursued by the pupils and 
not have a thorough, and comprehensive 
knowledge of the objects to be taught, 
would be as foolish and unscientific as for 
a physician to understand all remedies to 
be used in treating disease and have little 


or no knowledge of the nature of the dis- 


eases to be treated; or for a surgeon to 


be familiar with all the surgical instru- 
ments and appliances to be employed in > 
operations and be ignorant of the anatomy 
of the structures upon which he would 
be expected to operate. 

Child-study is the key that unlocks all 
the hidden mysteries and makes plain 
the work that in its ignorant application, 
in the past, has caused ruin to many, to 
untold numbers of bright minds, and the 
wreckage of the teachers’ ignorance and 
folly to be strewn all along the way in 
their attempt to adapt the mind and 


‘capacity of the child to the branches of 


study, instead of adapting the teaching to 


the child nature and capacity. 


It is a fortunate thing that a reform 
has been inaugurated in this matter. 
Child-study should be the first step, as it 


is the most important in the preparation 


for teaching; and being the most import- 
ant it is the highest study fora teacher. A 
knowledge of the sciences pales into in- 
significance, in the preparation for teach- 
ing, as compared with a thorough know- 
ledge of the child nature and child mind. 
The mother who has this knowledge and 
is ignorant of all scientific knowledge of- 
ten shows a success in teaching her child- 
ren, that puts to shame the best efforts of 
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the learned occupant of the school-room. 

It often happens that children who were 
making rapid progress in knowledge un- 
der the rational tutorage of the wise 
mother, become dull and cease to make 
progress when sent to school. The fault 
lies in the want of a proper understand- 
ing, by the teacher, of the child nature. 
What wise man has not learned his les- 
sons of profounder knowledge by his as- 


sociation with children and what teacher. 


might not be a wiser and more successful 
teacher by a closer study of the untram- 
melled child-life and nature? 

The conviction impresses itself, that 
the want of this important knowledge on 
the part of the teachers of the past, has 
been a greater hindrance to the progress 
of education in the world than all other 
sources or causes of ignorance combined; 
so its importance should be deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of every teacher, 
and the needed preparation made before 
he attempts to enter the school-room to 
discharge the important duties there 
devolving upon him. 


HE EcHo editor attended the alumni 
reunion of his Alma Mater—the 
University of Pennsylvania—the | thir- 
teenth of June. His class—’66, medical 
—consisted of 162 members. Forty-four 
are dead, four unknown, and the re- 
mainder have scattered to the four winds 
of the earth during the thirty-three years 
since graduation. Less than a score at- 
tended the reunion, and few of these were 
known to each other. It seems sad to 
reflect what havoc time makes with our 
friendships and associations, even in so 
short a time. 

The University of Pennsylvania is a 
great institution. In 1866 its one hun- 
dredth medical class went forth to prac- 
tice the healing art. It has made steady 
growth and progress, and its over four- 


teen thousand alumni have virtually 
covered the earth, and have invaded ev- 
ery profession, and became occupants of 
every honorable calling in the world. 
In 1866 the institution was confined to 
two large, but unpretentious looking 
buildings, on ninth street between Chest- 
nut and market; now its buildings cover 
fifty six acres of ground in West Phila- 
delphia; and the President in his address 
to the alumni announced a recent gift of 
three-and-one-half acres, which will soon 
be occupied by needed buildings. Class — 
gifts, the benefactions of friends, and 
liberal donations have enabled the Uni- 
versity to attain a growth not only phe- 
nomenal in the world’s history, but have 
enabled it to take rank as the foremost in- 
stitution of learning on the earth. Its 
growth is not completed, as all the fields 
of human knowledge are not yet within 
its control. 

What may not be accomplished with a 
student body of seven thousand, eight 
hundred collected under one management, 
by an instituion that can expend over a 
million dollars in one year in its work 
and improvements, after an existence of 
nearly a century and ahalf? Of such an 
alma mater one may justly feel an honest 
pride. Dr. C. C. Harrison, the presi- 
dent, has injected a new life into the 
great institution and well deserves the 
congratulations of all friends of educa- 
tion. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE REUNION IN EAST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 


A FORMER STUDENT 


June third marks an epoch in the lives 
of many Juniata College students living 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Belmont, in 
Fairmount Park, was the place appointed 
for our meeting. 

Three o’clock found us meeting and 
shaking hands with those who had grown 
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dear to us in our schoo] work. Memory 
was kind and allowed us to pluck only the 
most beautiful and most fragrant blossoms 
as we traversed her paths. Here we were 
knit together in love and the warm hand- 
clasps and pleasant words greatly strength- 
ened the band whose past had much in 
common. . 

After a couple hours spent in social 
intercourse—much like the good times we 
used to have in chapel and parlor, or on 
campus, our president, Doctor M. G. 
Brumbaugh, gave the command, ‘‘Fall 
in line!’’ and with one accord about sixty- 
four of us obeyed and wended our way to 
a large, cool dining room in Belmont 
Mansion. The tables formed a letter U, 
so that the greater number of us might 
face each other. Served with croquettes, 
deviled crabs, soft shelled crabs, (crabs 
on the wholesale), lobster salad, potato 
salad, chicken salad, and other ‘‘sallies’’; 
and then constantly and earnestly urged 
_ by Doctor ‘‘M. G.’’ to ‘‘eat more crabs,’’ 
one almost forgot whether he was to eat 
_to live or live to eat, or whether it was 
better to die for a good cause by eating, 
or to live for a good cause by denying. 

Suddenly we stopped eating—crabs all 
gone—and our toast master, Doctor 
Brumbaugh—he who so thoroughly en- 
joys toasting others, called on T. T. 
Myers for a toast on ‘‘Experience with a 
Juniata Graduate.’’ Just why he should 
be called upon first to give a toast on this 
subject has not yet been decided by the 
writer. Naturally all turned sympathet- 
ically towards Mrs. ‘“T’. T.,’? and then 
listened for what they supposed might be 
bitter and varied. But happy wife !! 
He used another graduate, held him up 
that we might profit by his experience. 
We enjoyed hearing how W. P. sold his 
cornfodder, haystacks, and stovepipes, 
went west where all was vernal, and 
brought back to eastern Pennsylvania 


one of the sweetest companions and best 
housekeepers that the West affords. 

Jennie Dome, our winsome Jennie, who 
always has a welcoming smile, was called 
upon for a toast, ‘‘We Gigglers.’’ Jennie 
told us the world would be bleak enough 
and the young men would be too free 
from embarrassment were they not some 
gigglers to break the monotony. 

Ida Pecht, in giving a toast on ‘‘Old 
Maids of Juniata, by One of Them,’” 
furnished us a living example of how 
Juniata’s girls always remain young and 
beautiful. C. W. Baker, our faithful 
Chalice, still cutting his way with the 
chisel and hammer of industry and _per- 
severance, was called to give a toast on 
“Old Bachelors.’’ We knew that our 
brother could not talk upon a subject, the 
thought of which was foreign to him. 
He told us, however, that the reason why 
he was an old bachelor was because he 
‘“‘had tried several times and failed.’’ 
Never mind, Chalice will take a day off 
sometime and consider the way of the 
wise. . 

Roland Howe gave a toast, ‘‘Juniatain 
the Counting-Room.’’ Roland’s toast 
was buttered well with experience and 
softened with the rich cream of love for 
Juniata. We are sure our brother would 
carry Professor Saylor’s admonitions into 
the counting-room. J. J. Shaffer spoke 
of “Juniata in the Pulpit.’’ He said, 
‘To be successful one must be in love— 
in love with the race—the human race.”’ 
One’s success depends upon the race in 
love, but our brother says well when he 
tells us we must be in love with our work 
whatever it is, and surely the Master will 
bless Juniata’s boys who are in the pul- 
pit, if they have that love for saving 
souls which every man of God should 
have. 

A. P. Silverthorn told us about ‘Ju- 
niata in the Schoolroom.’’ It is necessary 
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only to know Professor Silverthorn and 
to look into his school work to know that 
he carries Juniata’s training right there. 

W. S. Price, the man who sold his 
haystacks and took unto himself one that 
became a half that she might make him 
a better half, gave us a history of the 
“Old Students.’’ He told us that Juni- 
ata students never get old. He spoke of 
how the Greeks at one time believed 
that the seat of learning lay in the 
stomach, but in our day we can 
measure a man only by what he has in 
his head and not by what he has in his 
stomach. Any amount of deviled crabs 
or lobster salad would not make one any 
wiser. 

Anna Ross told us about the ‘Juniata 
Girls Without Boys.’’ ‘‘Since there is a 
reason for everything there is doubtless a 
reason for being a Juniata girl without a 
boy. Once a Juniata girl, always an in- 
dependent girl. A girl graduate is able 
to carry her own umbrella, put on her 
own overshoes, carry her own prayer 
book, and her own—checkbook. At 
Juniata, girls learn that one’s happiness 
does not depend upon her being married, 
and the girl who PREPARES for work, 
whether in the home, in the schoolroom, 
or in the foreign field, finds a place.’’ 

She who was known as‘‘ Miss Florence’’ 
at Juniata gave a few words on ‘‘Juniata, “‘ 
in which she revealed a love that does not 
grow cold and an interest in the work 
that keeps equal pace with the work at 
the college. 

Doctor Brumbaugh, who had a speech 
every time anyone else had one, now told 
us how the college was prospering, and 
how we might each in our own way do 
much good. A motion was made by 


T. T. Myers to effect a permanent organ- 


ization. ‘This carried and we hope to 
meet next year in a similar way. ‘The 
following officers were elected: President, 


Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. W. Baker: Secretary, Mrs. 
Bisrence Myers; Treasurer, A. H. Ress- 
ler. 

We are strengthened by this reunion. 
While many of us are not. permitted to 
attend the commencement exercises, in 
this way we are enabled to touch with 
each other and demonstrate in some way 
our love for our Alma Mater. God bless 
the mother who gave us social, mental, 
and spiritual food ! 

The sixty-four persons present were:— 
Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh and wife, Flora 
Parks, A. H. Ressler and wife, Gertrude 
Hess, Iva Krupp, T. T.. Myers and wife, 
R. L. Howe and wife, Charles Wensel 
and wife, A. P. Silverthorn and wife, 
Mrs. Mary S. Geiger, Mrs. Konigmacher, 
Hila Wise, Miss Velotte, Mr. Bear, Mrs. 
(Keller) Bear, Harry Hoar, Mrs. Lizzie 
(Detweiler) Hoar, Ella Arnold, Laura 
Norris, Ida Youtzey, Ida (Wilson) Hild- 
ebrand, C. L. Winey, J. J. Shaffer, W. 
S. Price, Elmira Price, Mary Harley, 
Sara Harley, James Harley and wife, 
Linwood Harley, Wilbur Harley, Jacob 
Harley, Charlotte Harley, Anna Ross, 
Harry Howe, Mary Anderson, Emma 
Derno, Ida Pecht, S. B. Heckman, J. W. 
Cline, Laura Sloan, Anna Keim, Frank’ 
Bechtel, C. W. Baker, Emma ‘Tyson, 
Miss Smedley, Linwood Isenberg, Jesse 
Hunsberger, Wilson Price, Jennie Dome, 
Mamie Dome, Mr. Dome, Bertha Det- 
weiler, D. R. Hanawalt, Edwin Detweiler, 
Omar Good, Fannie Shellenberger, and 
Madilla Moyer. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
_ Another year in college ! 
Has it doubled your power ? 


Another year of in-filling ! 
Has it made more of you? 
Be sure it has multiplied your respon- 
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sibility to the world of human beings 
your life shall touch. 


The college graduate who realizes that 
he has but passed into what Doctor Hul- 
bert calls ‘“The University of Common 
Sense,’’ will not be found in the by-ways 
of life when great things are doing in the 
world. 


A decade has meant much of growth to 
Juniata College. Ten years ago she grad- 
uated but three students in all her de- 
partments. This year twenty-nine hope 
to take their diplomas on Commencement 
Day, not to mention the large number 
who have been graduated from the Busi- 
ness Department during the year. In the 
growth of the older departments and in 
the establishment of new ones, ten 
years have made many changes, and still 
greater things are already in sight. 


COLLEGE SONGS 


Perhaps nothing ministers to the pet- 
petuation of a healthful college spirit 
better than college songs. They ‘‘glide 
even into one’s darker musings, and steal 
away their sharpness ere he is aware.’’ 
The voice of song is ever welcome, and 
its message lingers long after the sound 
has died into the still night or floated 
away on the wings of the breezy morn. 
And the student who goes from the col- 


lege humming the familiar tunes that 


have rung in his ears as he moved through 
college halls or across the campus, will 
find his thought recurring to his Alma 
Mater with ever increasing devotion. 
The familiar incidents of those northern 
and southern armies facing each other on 
the eve of deadly conflict, and yet finding 
their hearts responsive as one man, to the 
strains of ‘“Home, Sweet Home,’’ finds 
confirmation in the instant sympathy 
which utter strangers feel for each other 
_, when they learn their intellectual kinship 


through the medium of a college song. 

Two things are necessary for the best 
in the field of college song: first, those 
who can write the songs; second, those 
who can sing them so well as to make 
them popular. Juniata is fortunate in 
having been able to meet both conditions 
in a very short time; for. itis but recently 
that the songs have become a distinctive 
feature of our own college life. The 
credit for the composition of our songs 
belongs to Doctor Lyon; those who have 
heard the College Quartet know well what 
influence has made them ‘‘go.’’ 

Not all college songs are equally good, 


- nor do we claim that those presented be- 


low are all of equal merit. The “local 
hits,’’ of course, can be appreciated by 
the Juniata student alone, but a collec- 
tion of college songs without these would 
of necessity, be devoid of the ‘‘inner es- 
sence.’’ 

Whatever may be said of the songs 
given below. which are a few of those 
sung by the College Quartet, we believe it 
will be admitted that they smack of col- 
lege life, and have, many of them, some- 
thing of the freshness that is never 
wanting along the banks of the ‘‘Blue 
Juniata.’’ 

JUNIATA 
There’s a school up here on College Hill, 
Fol de rol, de rol, rol, rol: 


Where we our heads with knowledge fill, 
Fol de rol, de rol, rol, rol. 
Juniata, hip, hurrah! 
Juniata, hip, hurrah! 
Juniata, hip, hurrah! 
Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! 
We drink in Latin, feed on Greek, 
And German, French, and Hebrew speak. 


We learn about the sun and stars, 
Of Venus, Jupiter, and Mars. 


Of Physics, too, we have our fill, 
And higher math’s a bitter pill. 


Some study hard, some like a horse, 
While some prefer the calico course. 
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At last into the world we come, 


We've made good friends and studied—some. 


The saddest tale we have to tell, 
Is when we bid our friends farewell. 


GAUDEAMUS 


Gaudeamus igitur, 

Juvenes dum sumus, 
Gaudeamus igitur, 
Juvenes dum sumus. 

Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus, 

Nos habebit humus. 


Vita nostra brevis est, 
Brevi finietur, 

Venit mors velociter, 

Rapit nos atrociter, 
Nemini parcetur. 


Vivat academia, 

Vivant professores, 
Vivat membrum quodlibet 
Vivant membra quaelibet, 

Semper sint in flore. 


Juniata floreat, 

Quae nos educavit, 
Caros et cammilitones, 
Dissitas in regiones 


Sparsos congregavit.—Selected. — 


THE TRAGEDY 
Tune—Peter Gray 


Once on a time were some young men, 
All on a winter’s day; 

They used to go to that there school 
Called Ju-ni-a-ti-a. 


Cho.—Blow, ye winds of the morning, 
Blow, ye winds, heigho! 
Blow, ye winds of the morning, 
Blow! Blow! Blow! 


And in that school were some young maids, 
As fair as maids could be; 
And men and maidens fell in love 
With great facility.—Cho. 


And once they wanted to go down 
To a play in Huntingdon; 

But the cruel, cruel faculty 

Said they’d campus every one.—Cho. 


Now when the men heard this, they felt 
Like doing something rash; 

So each one took his razor keen 

And shaved off his mustache.—Cho, 


And when the maidens heard the news 
They straightway went to bed, 

And never did get up again, 

Until they di-i-ed.—Cho. 


THE ONEIDA ‘BALI,’ | 
Tune—Peter Gray 


Say, fellows, have you heard the girls 
In that Oneida Hall? 

They meet of afternoons and nights 
To have an old-time bawl. 


Cho.— Blow ye winds, etc. 


One girl will say unto her chum, 
“T don’t know what to do.”’ 

And then the chorus starts afresh, 
‘“‘Let’s try a boo-hoo-hoo.”’ 


_ Now, little girls, pray what’s the use? 
’T will swell that pretty nose; 

_ ?Twill make your eyelids red and sore, 
And this is how it goes: 


Cho.—“‘I’m going home in the morning, 
Going home, heigho; 
I’m going home in the morning, 
Oh! oh! oh!” 


AMICI 


Our strong band shall ne’er be broken, 
Formed in college halls; 

Unkind word is never spoken 
In Juniata’s walls. 


Cho.—Amici usque ad aras, 
Deep graven on each heart, 
Shall be found unwav’ring true, 
When we from life shall part. 


Memory’s leafiets close shall twine 
Around our hearts for aye, 

And wait us back o’er life’s broad track, 
To pleasures long gone by. 


College life at best is fleeting, 
As year succeedeth year; 

May then our hearts be ever beating. 
For Juniata dear. 


THE COLLEGE LADDER 
Tune—The Pope 


The Freshman has a hard old time: 
He must the college ladder climb. 

He sees his sheepskin plain in view; 
But years must pass e’er he is through. 


The Sophomore better pleases me; 
He’s full of life and jollity. 
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He knows as much as twenty men, 
You ne’er will see his like again. 


The Junior is a happy man: 

He works as hard as e’er he can, 
And then he puts his book away 
And sings his merry roundelay, 


The Seniors are the upper ten; 
Look down upon us common men. 
So when a Senior grave you see. 
Take off your hat to majesty. 


So Freshman, tho’ your goal’s far off, 
Remember you’ll become a Soph; 
And when you are a happy Jun, 

Just think you’ll be a Senior soon. 


“6:15 A, M.”’ 


Tune—Wake, Freshman, wake ! 


The stars, bright watch keeping, behold us still 


sleeping 
And kindly smile upon us from on high. 
Our summons awaiting, with hearts scarcely 
beating, 
The weary students on their couches lie. 


Cho.—Wake! wake! chum, awake! wake, for 
the five minutes fly, 
Now dress in a hurry, and then quickly 
scurry, 
F’er a bolted door shall meet your anx- 
ious eye. 


While some sadly ponder, still others will won- 
der, 
Why breakfast time has passed them, hungry, 
by; 
But O fortunati, O terque beati! 
For whom an open door shall greet the eye.— 
Cho. 


MY CHUM 
Tune—The Mermaid 


Once I went up stairs to find my chum 
But no chum was there at all, | 
He had met his girl near the chapel door, 
And was loit’ring in the hall. 
Oh, the wintry days may come, 
And the stormy winds may blow; 
But I, poor fellow, went skipping to my room, 
And my chum in the hall down below. 


Next day there came a message for my chum, 
*T was polite as note could be, 
‘“*Will you call at the office at half-past twelve, 
And explain Rule Four to me.” 

Oh, the wintry days may come, 


And the stormy winds may blow, 

But I sat in my room and I chuckled and I 
laughed, 

At my chum in the office down below. 


But now we are up, and now we are down, 
As you may plainly see, 
That evening I had an engagement with my 
girl, 
But my chum had the parlor key. 
Oh, the wintry days may come, 
And the stormy winds may blow: 
But tongue can’t tell what I thought that 
afternoon 
Of my chum in the parlor down below. 


HAIL, TO JUNIATA ! 


Let the choral anthems rise; 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Shout her glory to the skies; 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Hail the newly-risen star, 
Shedding radiance from afar, 
Pride of Pennsylvania: 
Hail to Juniata ! 


’Mid the everlasting hills; 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Blessed with cool and shady rills; 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Breathing pure and mountain air— 
Fragrant flowers everywhere— 
What wonder we can do and dare; 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Let us then with loud acclaim 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Give honor to her spotless name; 
Hail to Juniata ! 
Should e’er the laurel wreath be mine, 
I'll lay the honor at thy shrine, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers are thine; 
Hail to Juniata !— Dr. G. W. A. Lyon. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


SYMMETRY IN EDUCATION 


It has been said that a man is the pro- 
duct of the times in which he lives and 
the books which he reads. If this be 
true, the problem of one’s education is to 
a great extent simplified. No one can 
help being born into the age in which he 
lives. But every one can choose the books 
which he shall read. 
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In our education we are constantly in 
danger of feeding the mind with that only 
which it relishes most. Ifwe study only 
that which is easiest, our education will 
become improportioned, our thinking 
will be bigoted and fanatic, our mind will 
have no true balance. ‘Therefore we 
should aim to secure a harmonious educa- 
tion; for harmony and symmetry form 
the basis of our conception of the perfect. 

While at college, we are engaged in 
studying the sciences and arts. ‘Text- 
book knowledge is always dry and unin- 
teresting: The acute scholar is constant- 
ly in danger of becoming narrow, tech- 
nical, and unsocial. Hence the need of 
complementary education. By this we 
_ mean, some kind of study or reading that 
will overcome this one-sided and selfish 
tendency. 

Students must not forget to read gen- 
eral literature, and read systematically 
and thoughtfully, if they would be grad- 
uated with a complete education. Our 
best critic on life and literature says, 
“Let aman or woman know one poet, 
and he or she is educated.’’ Who is 
your favorite? If you have not chosen 
one, your education is scarcely begun. 
In making this choice accept the advice 
of Roscommon, who says, ‘‘Choose an 
author as you would a friend.’’ And 
having chosen some great master, hasten 
to acquaint yourself with him. 

In all your reading, do not fail to read 
the best magazines, as they contain the 
best of modern literature and thought. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ECHO. 


Joseph Stevenson, ’97, has been with 
us for a few weeks taking work prepara- 
tory to a course in the school of dentistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, start- 
ing next year. | 


Professor Ellis delivered the address at 
the Altoona high school commencement 
and lectured at Rainsburg recently. 


Reverend S. A. Davenport, Roberts- 
dale, visited College Hill a few days ago 
to investigate the claims of Juniata for the 
education of his daughter. We hope to 
have Miss Davenport with us at the 
opening of the fall term. 


Final examination passed off with the 
usual worrying, anxiety, and rejoicing— 
after it was over. ‘Twenty-nine normal 
juniors passed the examination and were 
admitted to the senior class. A number 
of them intend to return in thé autumn. 
Twenty-five seniors took the examina- 
tion, passed, and will be graduated on 
the 22d instant. Several of the seniors 
pursued work outside the course in prep- 
aration for regular collegiate work, a few 
intend to enter upon their work next 
year. Superintendent S. G. Rudy, ’82, 
of Huntingdon county—who by the way, 
was re-elected recently; Superintendent 
Cleaver, of the Huntingdon public 
schools; Superintendent Wright, of Bed- 
ford county; and Superintendent Gort- 
ner, of Juniata county, composed the 
‘final’? committee. Their stay at the 
college was enjoyable—especially their 
chapel talks on Tuesday morning; and 
they were pleased with Juniata and are 
hearty co-operators in the work here. 


Professor H. I. Fisher, principal of 
the public schools at Califon, New Jersey, 
is in communication with Professor 
Haines inquiring for a good college for 
some of his pupils. We hope that the 
merits of Juniata will meet his approba- 
tion and win his patronage. ‘Two of his 
young men, Owen Lindenbury and Ira 
M. Williamson, will probably enter upon 
their college course next year. Juniata 
offers excellent inducements which we 
hope will be carefully considered. 
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C. S. Van Dyke, ’88, who has lived at 
Beatrice, Nebraska, for some time, has 
returned to his Pennsylvania home at 
‘Maitland, Mifflin county. 


May Williams, a former student, 
taught a successful school at Rainsburg 
this year. She hopes to come back to 
Juniata in the future. 


The normal juniors were very hospita- 
bly and delightfully entertained by Sarah 
Watson, one of the class, at her home on 
Washington street, on the evening of the 
r7th. 


One of the best things you can do for 
Juniata—and a thing that will be pleas- 
ant for yourselves—is to hold a reunion 
of Juniata students in your vicinity and 
invite all the young people and older ones, 
too, to meet with you. It is certainly 
known that a large number of students 
and friends for Juniata are gained in this 
way. Itis quite probable that, if you 
get up a good, big reunion, one of the 
members of the faculty or of the board of 
trustees will be glad to attend and help 
the good work along. At some places 
regular reunions are held in this way. 
The Ohio reunion held in August of each 
year has been a decided success. Let 
there be a good meeting in your com- 
munity with appropriate exercises. 
Catalogues, the Ecuo, and booklets will 
be sent for distribution. 


The excellent demeanor of our day 
students this year is worthy of mention. 
In most colleges, and often heretofore in 
Juniata, there has been a sort of mutual 
enmity between the day students and 
those living at the college buildings. 


This year has shown a continual mutual 


good feeling and sympathy between the 
two in Juniata; in fact all are alike and 
the spirit manifested this year is but 
natural. 


‘"Personal Missionary and ‘Temperance 
Work’’ was the general topic at the last 
meeting of the missionary society. 
Talks were given by J. M. Pittenger, J. 
M. Blough, I. Bruce Book, and P. H. 
Beery. A collection of three dollars and 
ninety cents was taken and the treasurer 
was instructed to send the whole amount 
in the treasury to the Brooklyn Mission. 
The following officers were elected for 
the next half college year: president, J. 
M. Pittenger; vice-president, H. H. Say- 
lor; secretary, Lida Bleakney; treasurer, 
Dora Funk. 


A very delightful reception was given 
the trustees, the faculty, and the mem- 
bers of the senior classes recently in the 
college parlor by Professor and Mrs. 
Haines. After a half-hour’s social en- _ 
joyment the party repaired to the dining 
hall where refreshments were served. 
Professor Gortner, one of the ‘‘final’’ ex- 
aminers, was present. 


Irene Kurtz, Poland, Ohio, formerly 
teacher of instrumental music in Juniata, 
has increased the Ohio donation to the 
science department by contributing one 
dollar. 


Virgil Replogle Beery has recently been 
added to the staff of the Ecuo. His 


father Charles was ‘‘nothing but smiles 


and sunshine’ for several weeks after the 
addition to his department. We wish 
the young Virgil a career in life worthy 


the name of his masterful namesake. 


There has been a spiritual awakening 
in our college circle this term, and a num- 
ber of our students have united them- 
selves with the church. It is a pleasure 
to note this, and it is hoped that they 
may realize the vast advantages and op- 
portunities of their choice and that they 
may prove faithful, zealous workers for 
the Master. 
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A. C. Wieand, ’90, completed a course 
in oratory on April 1st and is now study- 
ing in the University of Chicago. 


We present in this issue half-tone en- 
gravingsof thecollege quartetand the base 
ball team for ’99; and with the appear- 
ance of the quartet very appropriately go 
part of the college songs. From having 
heard these songs this year most of us 
have certainly caught their spirit and will 
prize their appearance in print. 
them should be sung at every reunion— 
especially ‘‘Hail to Juniata!’ As we 
have said before no better loyalty-in- 
spirers can be found. And with the 
aroused interest in athletics the picture 
of the team goes well. We hope to make 
occasional surprises of this kind to 
endear and bind old students to the col- 
lege we all love and to interest new ones 
and lead them to the college that stands 
for the best in life. The proof of the 
half-tone sheet was not read by the 
editors and unfortunately the names of 
Mr. Book and Mr. Hartman are reversed. 


Lena Mohler, ’95, has been re-elected 
to her position in the fourth grade of the 
public schools at Covington, Ohio. 


No better manifestation of the intense 
commercial activity of the world can be 
found than that which appears in the 
enormous amount of advertising done in 
the columns of newspapers and magazines 
and in manifold other ways. From the 
small card advertisement to the large an- 
nual the college is not ‘‘behind the times’? 
of the business man. In fact, one of the 
strong qualities demanded in the college 
president of to-day is his aptness and 
power of presenting to the world the 
good qualities of his institution. Juniata 
has manifested more of the advertising 
spirit this year than ever before, by isst- 
ing a small illustrated booklet which sets 
forth the claims of the college, definitely 


expressed it. 


Some of. 


and uniquely, in word and picture. It 
is a ‘‘catchy, little thing,’? as some one 
W. L. Shafer deserves the 
credit for the issuing of the booklet. A 
small line engraving of Juniata at night, 
taken from a pen picture sketched by 
Professor Emmert, adorns the cover. 
Under it appears a very appropriate sen- 
tence from Milton: ‘‘I shall straight con- 
duct you to a hillside where I will point 
you out the right path of a virtuous and 
noble education.’’ The location, aim, 
equipment, faculty, courses of study, 
physical training, discipline, social culture, 
societies, lectures, and homelikeness of 
Juniata are treated in an easy, clear man- 
ner. Half-tone engravings of the cliffs 
above the college, the library vault, read- 
ing room, physical and chemical labora- 
tories, full campus, class rooms, bicycle 
road, tennis court, dining room and 
kitchen, postman, parlor, and students 
rooms give the prospective student a good 
view of the college. All but two of the 
pictures for engraving were taken by 
Horace Wells. They would be a credit 
to a practicing photographer. ‘Taken all 
in all, the booklet is not only an adver- 
tisement for the college but a pleasant 
keep-sake for friends of the institution. 
It may be obtained free by. addressing 
the college. 


The Crescent Club recently entertained 
the ladies of the senior class at the home 
of Mary N. Quinter. 


Elmer Schreiner was called to his home 
recently by the illness of his brother. 
We hope to welcome him back in Sep- 
tember. 


In the announcement of the Louisiana 
State Chautauqua to be held at Ruston in 
July, the names or three Juniata ‘‘boys”’ 
appear in the list of instructors and lec- 
turers, J. HK. Keeny ’82, R. L. Himes, 
’88, and D. B. Showalter, ’88. 


. quenched the toasting coals. 
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Misses Mellott and Anna Wilson were 
visitors on College Hill recently. 


Grace (Quinter) Holsopple, ’88, says 
it isn’t ‘‘news’’ any more that she is here; 
but we have been pleased to have her 
about the last few weeks. 


Juniata will have six representatives at 
Northfield this summer—four at the 
men’s conference and two at the wo- 
men’s. Jesse Emmert goes as the direct 
representative of the Boy’s Band, and 
I. Bruce Book, L. M. Keim, and Irvin 
Van Dyke in the interests of the college 
in general. ‘The conference will be held 
from June 30th to July oth. The wo- 
men’s conference will be held from July 
14th to the 25th and will have Bertha 
Fahrney and Mary Quinter from Juniata. 
The attendance of these conferences is a 
grand privilege, and they are often a 
source of life-decisions. It is hoped that 
the tent life of the boys may be enjoyable, 
that the meetings may be profitable and 
pleasant to all, and that Juniata may feel 
the manifestation of the inspiration gained 
at Northfield. 


Friday, June second, was a jolly day 
for the people of Juniata. For two weeks 
before that date anticipations of a delight- 
ful outing filled the hearts of almost 
every one. The morning of the day 
selected opened raining and threatened 
to continue so. But about seven-thirty 
the clouds began to scatter, and the ring- 
ing of the tower bell was rejoined with a 
universai shout. About two hundred 
‘‘picnicers’’ boarded the special Broad 
Top train and were carried out of town 
about twenty miles. The forenoon was 
spent in rambling through grove and 
mountain. Dinner was called and en- 
joyed, and as Chairman Haines was about 
to call for toasts rain again came and 
Trees and 


the cars were speedily sought but were 
not reached before the rain gave the peo- 
ple a good soaking. The cars proved a 
good shelter all through the afternoon to 
all but a few who wandered here and 
there between showers. Nevertheless the 
day was greatly enjoyed by all. ‘Those 
who remained on College Hill needed no 
umbrellas ali day long. ‘They, too, 
feasted and picniced and probably had as 
much enjoyment as the others. 


By the time this number of the EcHo 
reaches its patrons there will have been 
a marked change on College Hill.’’ The 
hum of busy work and the rapid move- 
meut from dormitories to class room, the 
gathering on the campus, in the cool 
shade of the trees, will all have changed 
to a quiet that might be disturbed by the 
twitter of a bird among the branches. 
Adue ! 


BASEBALL 


Since the report in the May EcHo our 
new athletic field has been fitted for play- 
ing, and our team has played two games 
on it with credit to themselves. 

It was not until June tenth that the 
new field was ready to play on and on 
that day a game was played with the 
Petersburg team. Every one was anx- 
ious that our team should win the first 
game played on our own grounds, and at 
three-thirty on the afternoon of the above 
date nearly all the students were ready to 
help by their presence and cheering. 
The score—Juniata 10, Petersburg, 2— 
tells the tale of the first game. 

The last game of the season was played. 
on the seventeenth of June. It was the 
third game with the Huntingdon team. 


‘This game also was witnessed by a large 


crowd of students and townspeople and 


was the best of the three games played 


between the two teams this spring; the 
score was Juniata 18, Huntingdon 8. 
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The athletic association is glad to note 
the lively interest taken in baseball by 
almost all the students, especially since 
the new field has been opened. It is 
hoped that the interest may continue and 
that athletics may take their natural place 
in the life of the college. G. H. W. 


A MISSIONARY TALK 
CONTRIBUTED 


On Tuesday evening, June 6th, Miss 
Winnie Cunningham, of Huntingdon, 
who is spending a year at home, having 
been working seven years as a missionary 
in Ningpo, China, gave to the girls of 
Juniata an interesting description of her 
work. During the spring and summer 
months the missionaries from the mission 
station go out ‘‘itinerating.’’ One mis- 
sionary with a native Bible woman and 
three men to manage the house-boat in 
which they travel and live, make trips of 


a month or six weeks, going into the | 


homes, and while the women are busy 
with their needlework, the ‘‘old, old 
story’’ is told and retold, and the lessons 
of the Great Teacher are learned anew. 

In the autumn and winter, the women 
who have accepted the new faith and 
have found the better way, or who are 
interested and want to learn of Jesus and 
his word, come to the mission station 
and are taught in the ‘‘women's classes’’ 
to read the Bible and hymn book. As 
there are no native schools for girls, the 
women must be taught as little children. 
But, notwithstanding this difficulty, these 
women show an aptness to learn which is 
encouraging; many of them becoming 
able to read satisfactorily in from one to 
three months. Schools have been opened 
by the missionaries in which the children 
of native Christians are being educated for 
future work as pastors and teachers, the 
girls and boys being taught in separate 
schools. 


Miss Cunningham returns to her mis- 
sion work in September. ‘The prayers of 
all friends of the Master’s work follow 
her and all, who like her, have gone forth 
to carry the light of truth to the dark 
places of the earth. May the day be 


near when the ‘“‘earth shall be full of the 


knowledge of the Lord.” 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT 


The new college catalogue reveals the 
fact that about fifty regular students have 
taken work in the Bible department of 
the school during the present year. 
When we add to this number ‘those who 
took Bible work during the special Bible 


term, we feel encouraged to know that 


this line of study is, at least, beginning 
to receive some adequate attention. 
Those who have been engaged in Bible 
study during the past year, no doubt re- 
alize that the field is a large one, and that 
the call for efficient laborers is becoming 
more and more urgent each succeeding 
year. | —— 
_ Present day interest in Bible study is 
evinced from the fact that some of the 
best Bible teachers of leading schools and 
colleges have been engaged to conduct 
Bible schools during the present summer. 
The tendency of many excellent schools 
seems to be to incorporate more Bible 
study into the curriculum ofrequired work. 
This is another index of the attention this 
department of work is receiving. ‘The 
time has about come when a liberal edu- 
cation must lay claim to the fact that an 
education to be such as worthy the name, 
shall have an intelligent understanding of 
the greatest source of all information, viz., . 
the Word of God. 


OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES | 
ISAIAH, CHAPTERS 34-39 _ 


Chapters 34 and 35 are conspicuous for 
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their contrast. Edom and Israel are 
strongly set in opposition the one against 
the other. It seems to be a recalling and 
repetition we have already met with else- 
where in the book of Isaiah, viz., chap- 
ter 13, where the Lord’s judgments upon 
all nations are graphically described. 
There, i. e. in chapter 13, Babylon is 
singled out for special doom, here in 
chapter 34 itis Edom. ‘The reason for 
this distinction will be very plain to the 
Old Testament student. From the day 
the twins struggled in their mother Re- 
becca’s womb, Israel and Edom were at 
either open war or burned with each 
other with a hate, which was the more 
intense for wanting opportunities of grat- 
ification. ‘‘No bloodier massacres stained 
Jewish hands than those which attended 
their invasions of Edom, and Jewish 
Psalms of vengeance are never more fla- 
grant than when they touch the name of 
the children of Esau.’ We have ob- 
served as Bible students that Israel and 
Edom exulted in the other’s misfortunes. 
In the quarrel of Zion with the nations of 
the world, Edom had taken the wrong 
side. Edom possessed a profane, earthly 
nature. He was not able, apparently, to 
- understand his brother’s spiritual claims, 
and, therefore, became envious and es- 
pecially glad to assist in causing the 
_ brother’s claims impossible of fulfillment. 

These circumstances we must remem- 
ber when we read the indignant verses of 
chapter 34. Israel was conscious of her 
own mission in the world. She therefore 
felt indignant when she saw her brother 
using every means to prevent the carry- 
ing out of her mission. I am not pre- 
pared to say that we should defend the 
temper of Israel toward Edom. At the 
same time we have no reason to doubt or 
to ignore the reality and purity of those 
spiritual convictions the prolonged star- 
vation of which had in Israel such fever- 


ish hate against her twin-brother Esau. 
As some one has said, chapter 34, with 
all its proud prophecy of Judgment, is, 
therefore, also a symptom of that aspect 
of Israel’s poverty of heart, which we 
have called a hunger for the divine jus- 
tice. | 

In chapter 35 we learn that the future 
of the ransomed Israelites will be very 
different from the Edomites. For them 
“the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad; and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.’’ After the first 
two verses the message addresses itself to 
the people still. in foreign captivity. 
Speaking of their salvation, verses 3 and 
4, of the miracles which shall take place 
in themselves, the blind shall see, the 
deaf shall hear, the lame walk, and the 
dumb sing and the wilderness shall be- 
come a fertile spot, verses 6-9, and the 
final arrival in Zion, verse 10. In this 
march the usual disappointments of 
desert life will disappear. Israel was to 
come home and the way of her home- 
coming was plainly set forth. ‘The way 
tobeunmistakably plain: The way-faring 
man, though a fool, shall not err there- 
in. Israel shall be secure: No lion or 
fierce beast shall be there: It shall be a 
safe arrival, a song has taken the place 
of lamentation and sorrow. We thus see 
Israel was to come home, but a home for 
Israel meant the Temple, and the Temple 
meant God. Thecentre of Israel’s life 


was to be the Temple, not as in Isaiah’s 


day the king. These two chapters are 
therefore exilic in their nature. 

Chapter 36-39. Since these chapters 
are historical in their nature, I quote 
from Driver’s Introduction, page 214: 
‘‘An historical section, differing (except 
by the addition of the Song of Hezekiah, 
38, 9-20) only verbally from events in 
which Isaiah was concerned, viz: (1) the 
double demand (36, 2ff; 37, 7ff ) made 
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by Sennacherib for the surrender of 
Jerusalem; Isaiah’s final predictions of 
its deliverance, and their fulfillment, 
C. 36-37; (2) Hezekiah’s sickness, his 
cure, and the promise made to him by 
Isaiah, followed by his song of thanks- 
giving, C. 38; (3) the embassy sent by 
Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon, to 
Hezekiah, Isaiah’s reproof of Hezekiah 
for having displayed to them his treasures, 
and his prediction of future spoliation by 
the Babylonians, C. 39. | 

‘The original place of these naratives 
was ‘not the book of Isaiah, but the book 
of Kings, whence they were excerpted 
(with slight abridgment) by the com- 
piler of the book of Isaiah (as Jeremiah 
52 was excerpted from 2 Kings 24, 18ff, 
by the compiler of the book of Jeremiah), 
on account, no doubt, of the particulars 
contained in them respecting Isaiah's 
prophetic work, and the fulfillment of 
some of his most remarkable prophecies, 
the Song of Hezekiah being added by 
him from an independent source.”’ 

Amos H. HAInEs. 


NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 
THE GOSPEL IN SYCHAR 
JOHN 4:.27-42 


The revelation which Jesus made of 


himself, verse 26, had a marked effect 


upon the Samaritan woman. ‘The fact 


that she left her water pot and went into > 


the city, shows that her mind was occu- 
pied with the great statement that Jesus 
had just made. ‘‘Is this not the Mes- 
siah ?’’ she said to the men of the city. 
She had evidence that had fairly convin- 
ced her mind; for, said she, ‘‘Come, see a 
man who told me all things that I ever 
did.”” This to her mind was evidence of 
the statement which Jesus had just made 
—“‘I that speak to thee am he.’’ ‘The 
manner in which she reported to the men 


of Samaria was wise. She did not make 
the positive assertion without proof that 
she had found the Messiah, but after 
stating her evidence asks the question, 
“Is this not the Christ?’ Her faith 
made her wise enough not to make an 
assertion without evidence. ‘The invita- 
tion. to ‘‘come and see,’’ indicates that to 
her mind the very sight of the man was 
convincing. The fact that truth was 
beaming into a soul no doubt showed in 
his countenance. He was attractive as 
well as omniscient. Note, as soon as the 
woman knew Jesus she was anxious that 
others should see and know him. So it 
has ever been and ever will be. When 
we have found the Saviour our first im- 
pulse will be to make him known to 
others. | 

Verse 30 shows that her invitation was 
heeded. The disciples under the influence 
of Jewish ideas were astonished that he 
talked with a woman. They saw, per- 
haps for the first time, that the divine 
compassion of Jesus lifted him above the 
oriental contempt for women. Another 
thing that surprised the disciples was, 
his refusal to eat. In response to their 
entreaties to partake of the food they had 
procured for him in the city, he. said ‘I 
have meat to eat that ye know not of,’’ 
He meant spiritual nourishment under 
the figure of food. The disciples, how- 
ever, did not clearly understand him, and 
supposed that he might have received 
food during their absence. Then Jesus 
explained more fully. ‘‘My meat,’’ said 
he, ‘‘is to do the will of him that sent me.’’ 
Note, two things: First, the close rela- 
tion of body and soul. The pleasurable 
and joyful activity of the latter may be, 
and often is, a refreshment to the former. 
We may become so absorbed in the spiri- 
tual that the demands of the physical are 
lessened and even not realized. Exper- 
ience verifies this to be a fact. A de- 
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voted Christian man says he ‘‘labored 
for Christ among the fallen until late in 
the night and never thought of food.’’ 
Second, doing the will of God, and fin- 
ishing our work here on earth may be 
our highest delight and refreshment. 
The experience of every true Christian 
testifies to this statement. 

Verse 35 shows that a great field for 
Christian work is now opening up. From 
the language used by Jesus we infer that 
it was four months until the literal har- 
vest, but not so in reference to the spiri- 
tual harvest. It was at hand, as the 
fields were already white. By this Jesus 
meant that the hearts of men were open 
for the reception of the Gospel; that souls 
were flocking to him that were ready 
to be gathered into the garner of the 
Lord. 

Verse 36 gives a grand assurance to 
eyery one who works for God. If we 
reap we shall receive a two-fold reward— 
present and future, the purpose of which 
is, that the sower and reaper may rejoice 
together. By ‘‘he that soweth’’ Jesus 
meant, in this instance, himself. He 
had been and was now sowing the good 
seed. Afterwards when Philip went 
down to Samaria there was a great in- 
gathering, and it may be presumed that 
the sowing of Jesus prepared the many 
for the reaping by Philip a few years 
later. 
and reaping will be fully revealed, then 
will the sower and reaper rejoice together. 
What a wonderful encouragement this is 
to work! No honest effort at seed sow- 
ing will go unrewarded. 

The words of verse 38 are intended as 
a further encouragement to the disciples. 


I sent you to reap that whereon ye be- 


stowed no labor. The labor referred to 
most likely has some reference to the 
work of the disciples in Judea which, ac- 
cording to verse 2 of this same chapter, 


When the result of this sowing 


was attended with some success. We 
must not overlook the fact, however, that 
their whole mission was included in their 
call. The ‘‘other men’’ has reference to 
all who in any way prepared the way for 
Christ: the prophets; the teachers among 
the Jews, who read and explained the 
law; John the Baptist and the Saviour 
himself. Jesus laid the foundation for 
the successful and rapid spread of the 
Gospel. He saw littleof the fruit of his 
work, but after his death and when the 
apostles went forth on their mission, they 
realized the fruits of the labors of their 
blessed Master. Note, first, the sowing 
must be done, and the successful reaper 
should recognize the fact that his success 
depends largely on the sower. A. suc- 
cessful Christian evangelist said, ‘“‘Where 
good seed has been faithfully sown the 
work of bringing souls into the fold is 
comparatively easy.’’ Second, we should 
not become discouraged if we do not meet 
with immediate success. The one who 
sows is not disheartened if the seed does 
not spring up at once. 

Verses 39 to 42 gives a vivid statement 
of the success of the Gospel in Samaria. 
It appears that many of the people be- 
lieved the report of the woman and from 
her statement of the power of Jesus to 
penetrate into her life, and reveal what 
was hidden to human eyes, they believed 
in Jesus as the Messiah. They requested 
him to tarry with them, which he did, 
showing that he is always ready to abide 
with those who want him, and to bestow 
on them the greatest good. Verse 41 
shows the power of his own word. Many 
believed on him because of the saying of 
the woman, but more because of Azs own 
words. ‘The words of Jesus are spirit 
and life, and it was his words that enabled 
the Samaritans to know Jesus was indeed 
the Christ, the Savior of the world. 

| J. B. BRUMBAUGH. 
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Lafayette College has completed the 
plans for a fine memorial library build- 
ing to be erected in the immediate future. 
The Lafayette recently contained an ac- 
count of the dedicatory exercises of the 
new Pardee hall of science. 


The Ecuo is in receipt of the Mount 
Morris Index, which contains an inter- 
esting two-page account of the commence- 
ment exercises of the college and sum- 
mary of the orations. The large half- 
tone engraving manifests an intelligent 
class. 


The college paper gives to the student 
a considerable experience in practical 
journalism, affords an agreeable and prof- 
itable recreation, and gives to the world 
of patrons and friends of the school an 
insight into the actual life of the college 
—a thing not to be gained from stately 
annual catalogues. ow It 
is, as some one has said, ‘‘the outstand- 
ing member of the faculty,’’ and fosters 
acquaintance and community of feeling 
with other institutions. In fine, it can- 
not but be viewed as an important factor 
in the advance of higher education.— 
The Campus. 


Mrs. Jane LL. Stanford has conveyed 
the bulk of her wealth estimated vari- 
ously from $10,000,000 to $38,000,000, to 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Washington University, St. Louis, re- 
cently received $250,000 for its depart- 
ments of engineering, architecture, and 
agriculture. Andrew Carnegie gave $50,- 
ooo to the Stevens Polytechnic Institute 
for the erection of an engineering building. 
A legacy of $40,000 was recently left to 
Tuft’s College. In Princeton recently a 
chair of general politics was endowed 
with $100,000, with a view to having 
}ix-president Cleveland as the first in- 


cumbent. The friends of Bucknell Uni- 
versity are attempting to raise $75,000 
for the working force of the university 
and for needed buildings. 


The late Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
was the man who induced Congress to 
donate ten million acres of public lands 


for the establishment of colleges of agri- 


culture. Forty-eight of these institutions 
are now scattered over the United States. 
Their fifteen hundred teachers are giving 
instruction to some thirty thousand stu- 
dents, one fifth of whom are women. 


Arthur Twining Hadley, professor of 
political economy in the graduate depart- 
ment of Yale, was elected president of 
the university on May 25th. President 


Hadley is forty-three years old and was 


graduated from Yale in ’76, 


Professor Daniel G. Brinton, the dis- 
tinguished authority on American arch- 
cology and linguistics, has presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania his entire 
collection of books and manuscripts re- 
lating to the original languages of the 
Americans, 


The excellent half-tones of the La- 
fayette glee club and of the editorial 
board and of the Ursinus glee and man- 
dolin clubs enhanced the value of the 
issues of the Lafayette and the Bulletin 
in which they were inserted. 


The Wooster Voice comes to our table 
for the first time rather late in the year, 
but its excellent first page and its ‘‘Bunch 
of College Incidents’’ column make it a 
very welcome exchange. 


Thirty-four Indians, representing sev- 
enteen tribes are graduated from the 
Carlisle Indian School this year. 


‘Some Hlements of Personal Power,’’ 
in the Lustitute Monthly of May 15th, is 
an inspiring article. 


THE COLLEGE QUARTET. 





H,. O. WELLS, °O0O, 2p TENOR. I. B. BOOK, °00, 2p BASs. 
Ee. LD. NININGER, °00, 1st TENOR, J. L. HARTMAN, ’°99, Ist Bass. 





BASE BALL TEAM, ’99. 
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EDITORIAL 


T 1s with pleasure that we call attention 
| to the new catalogue of Juniata Col- 
lege for 1898-1899, and the announce- 
ment for 1899-1900. It shows the pro- 
gress of the school, and is a safe guide in 
determining where to go to school. 
Those interested will receive a copy in 
response to their request. 


A NOTHER scuHoor, year has closed at 
Juniata. The busy workers on 
College Hil] have departed, going to their 
homes or elsewhere for rest and recupera- 
tion, or to engage in active and remuner- 
ative work, that all may be ready for the 
‘coming year which begins on the eleventh 
day of September; others to enter upon 
the work for which the preparation that 
has been made by the years of study and 
training, at Juniata, has specially fitted 
them. 

At the college the halls have been de- 
serted, the rooms vacated, and the place 
so lately alive with the hum of busy 
working, has become quiet and restful. 
College Hill is in its vacation, but the 
management of the institution is busy. 
Hands, minds and energy are all devoted 


to making the necessary preparation and 
widening the outlook for the coming 
year, which it is hoped will exceed any 
that has passed, in prosperity and solid 
success. 


EK HAVE twice called attention to 
the acquisition of the athletic 
field for use of the college students. 
Much work has been put upon the field 
during the spring and summer and it is 
now in excellent condition for the ordi- 
nary field sports, and athletic exercises 
inaugurated among the students of the 
college. Provision has been made for 
the ladies as well as the gentlemen, that 
all may exercise in a way best suited to 
their needs. 


EFORE THE opening of the next 
school year there will have been 
placed in the college library a contribution 
to its equipment which cannot be dupli- 
cated in the whole world, for historical 
wealth and intrinsic value. The addition 
is made by our president, by the purchase 
of the Abraham H. Cassell library, com- 
prising over seventeen thousand titles, 
and many more volumes. Shelf room has 
been provided in the library vault for this 
valuable collection of books. _ 
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NE oF THE most important books 
that has been written in many 
years, is the History of the German Bap- 
tist Brethren, in Europe and America, by 
Martin Grove Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. 
D., President of Juniata College. This 
book though designed especially for the 
members of the Brethren Church is quite 
as important to all other religious denomi- 
nations, in this country, as it is also a 
history of the causes and circumstances 
which led to their upbuilding. A know- 
ledge of all these circumstances would 
afford a better understanding of this large 
and influential denomination of Christians 
and the tenets which bind them into an 
inseparable brotherhood. The 
should be in the family of every member 
of the Brethren Church, and we predict 
for it a very large sale among all Chris- 
tian denominations. 


ACH YEAR the trustees are endeav- 
oring to strengthen the faculty of 
the college. Those who are found spe- 
cially fitted for a particular position are 
encouraged to make the preparation that 
is necessary to place that department on 
its highest plane. Where one depart- 
ment, or branch ina department, is found 
weak some one who has the proper 
Strength and training is sought to fill the 
place. In regard to special work, the 
trustees gave Professor M. G. Brum- 
baugh, now the president, ‘‘leave of ab- 
sence for graduate study.’’ He returned 
with his degrees and diplomas. 

Later Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh, 
after completing the elementary or nor- 
mal course here, then the scientific course, 
and taking the classical course at Haver- 
ford College, with the degree of A. B., 
and a year’s experience as acting presi- 
dent, was given ‘‘leave of absence for 
graduate study.’’ He now returns to 
Juniata with the degree of Master of Arts 


book 
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from Harvard University Graduate 
School, where the work is professional, 
and especially for teachers, to take his 
place as Acting President, to direct the 
course of the school, in conjunction with 
the other members of the faculty. 

_ Now Professor Charles C. Ellis, who 
has filled his station as a member of the 
college faculty, with special satisfaction to 
all, is given ‘‘leave of absence for grad- 
uate study,’’ and we can promise a good 
report from him, when his course is fin- 
ished. He expects to enter the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for his special line of 
work and study. : 

An addition to the teaching force at 
Juniata has been made for the coming 
year in the selection of Professor C. A. 
Hodges, late of North Manchester, In- 
diana, for the department of English and 
Literature. Professor Hodges comes to 
us well recommended. He isa graduate 
of Oberlin College and also of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and has pursued his 
graduate course, with special reference to 
teaching, in Philosophy, Pedagogy and 
English. His preparation will serve him 
well in the department where his work 
will be mainly directed. 

All our teachers are working during 
vacation to better fit them for the duties 
of their positions, and at the same time 
take some needed rest, and recuperation. 
Professor W. J. Swigart goes to Montreal, 
Canada, to study and practice Elocution, 
and take a course in Literature. He will 
be absent four weeks. Mrs. Swigart ac- 
companies him. He says we older teach- 
ers must work or we will be left behind. 
The knowledge of the present, combined 


with the experience of the past, make our 


older members of the faculty very valua- 
ble, in their positions. | 


See Announcement of Fall Term op- 
posite editorial page. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK OF. JUNIATA’S 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Saturday, June 17, Musical, 7:45 o’clock, 
P.M. 

Sunday, June 18, sermon to College Bands, 
by Elder W. J. Swigart, 10:30 o’clock, A. M. 
Junior Class Prayer Meeting, 6 P.M. Baccalau- 
reate Sermon, by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., 
Ph. D., 7:30 o’clock, P. M. 

Monday, June 19, Senior Class Prayer Meet- 
ing, 7:30 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday, June 20, concert by College Quar- 
tette for benefit of Athletic pee eenen: 7:45 
o’clock, P. M. 

Wednesday, June 21, Meeting of Alumni As- 
sociation, 7:45 o’clock, Pp. M. 

Thursday, June 22, Commencement Exercises, 
Class Day, 8 o’elock A.M. Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, 2 o’clock Pp. mM. Bible Depart- 
ment, 3 o’clock, P.M. Classical Collegiate and 
Normal English, 7:30 o’clock, Pp. M. Conferring 
of Degrees and Address to the Graduating 
Class, by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. 


College Hill never wore a sweeter or 
more enchanting smile than during the 
closing weeks of the college year, as if to 
warmly welcome alumni, and students, 
and friends to Commencement. This, 
together with the beautiful weather 
throughout the week, aided materially in 
making the commencement season of ’99 
eclipse all former occasions in variety, 
elaborateness, and worth. Our sweetest 
memories built nests, as Mr. Henry van 
Dyke says, and certainly hatched some 


pleasant thoughts as old associations of 


classroom and college were renewed. 
MUSICAL RECITAL. 


The exercises attendant upon the com- 
mencement season of ’99 opened with the 
Musical Recital under Miss McVey’s di- 
rection on Saturday evening, June seven- 
teenth. The Misses Geiser, Hertzler, 
Shockey, and Walters acted as ushers, 
and the chapel was filled with anxious- 
eared people. At eight o’clock the re- 
citers led by Miss McVey were ushered 
to the rostrum where seats had been tas- 


tily arranged mid flowers. After a few 
remarks by Professor Haines the follow- 
ing numbers were given : 


Moskowski, - - Duet 
Misses Mary nOnEere ‘and Margaret Englar, 
Raff - : La Filense 
Miss Edna Royer. 

Oesten, - = - - - Reverie 
a Eeeile Pepe 
Grieg, Butterfly 
Miss Margaret Hnglar. 

Lange, - - Twilight 
Miss Desse Miller. 

Hitz, | Pastorale 
Miss Evarella Rhodes. 

Rodney, Vocal Solo—‘‘The Bells of St. Mary 

Mrs. G. a A, Lyon. | 
Curlit, - Dreamland 
Ryder, - Selected 
Master Leon Beery, 
Lange, - - - Thine Own 
Miss Jennie McDonald. 
Raff, - - - Chachoncha 
Lavallee, - - - La Papillion 


Miss Elsie Swoope. 

The readiness, ease and skill with 
which the selections were rendered gave 
manifestation of thorough training and 
were a credit to the musical department 
of the college. 

_ BAND SERMON. 

After the students had met and parted 
in the last Sunday Bible Classes, they 
wended their way chapelward to hear 
Professor Swigart preach the sermon to 
the Christian bands of the college. The 
services were opened with the hymn be- 
ginning, ‘“‘Oh! for a closer walk with 
God!’ after which Elder H. B. Brum- 
baugh read the ninety-eighth psalm and 
prayed. ‘‘I love to steal awhile away’’ | 
was sung, and Professor Swigart an- 
nounced his subject, ‘‘Paul’s Passion for 
Souls.’’ The text was, “and I will 
gladly spend and be spent for you,’’ II 
Corinthians 12:15; the discourse was a 
direct application of the primal object 
of the bands. 

Paul’s passion was the true spirit that 
should characterize the worker for Christ. 
in this world. The authority of Paul, 
his standing at the very highest human 
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authority allied with the divine was 
strongly emphasized. He was one of the 
greatest of men who have walked on the 
earth. | 
There are two things which Paul dis- 
tinctly states that he is willing to do: 
first, he is willing to ‘‘spend,’’—to give 
money, time, usefulness, whatever he 
has; second, he is willing ‘‘to be spent’? 
—a vastly different thing from ‘‘to 
spend;’’ willing to give to the heathen 
but willing also to go to the heathen. 
Giving one’s self is ‘‘being spent.” 
Have you ever thought that unless one 
can give something of himself in a gift 
that is no gift; unless there is some real 
cost of self, some ‘‘being spent,’’ the gift 
is valueless. Something that costs noth- 
ing of some one’s individuality is entirely 
- without worth. Remember this: Every 
good thing, every good work costs some- 
thing besides the mere material. What 
is the cost to father and mother of son 
and daughter? What worrying and 
watching and anxiety and heartsickness 
have you, my dear young hearers, cost 
your father and mother? And then, O 
the yast amount of ‘‘being spent’’ for the 


wayward son or the willful daughter | 


‘Is the young man Absalom safe?’ 0, 

with what bitter pangs did David go into 
the room over the gate and weep! II 
Samuel 18: 33. 

There is a feeling among people that 
only the rich ought to give. This is not 
the true principal of giving. Consecrate 
unto the Lord your life. 

You are looking for a position in life. 
If you want only the big salaried place 
you will wait awhile. You can’t get 
that kind without being spent awhile in 
preparation. If you are looking for-the 
position where you can spend and be 
spent for the good of humanity you don’t 
have to go far from your own door. 
What would you like to be? What 


to write a book? 
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would you like todo? Would you like 
Well, of the fifty 
thousand publications of the seventeenth 
century only fifty-nine are reprinted to- 
day. How many would read your book 
in two hundred years from now? in one 
hundred years? in ten years? Would 
you like to become wealthy ? Only three 
per cent. of the people ambitious to be 
rich succeed. Would you like to be a 
disciple of Christ ? One hundred per 
cent. of those who righteously ‘‘seek first 
the kingdom of God’’ get it. Wouldn’t 
you like to work for that ? 

Ina few closing words Professor Swi- 
gart said there are other bands more in 
need of a sermon than our Christian 
bands. He spoke most heartily of this 
age of great organized Christian effort in 
bands, leagues, endeavor societies, etc. 
After a fervent prayer the hymn begin- 
ning ‘‘Now I resolve with all my heart’’ 
was sung by the congregation. 


- The Junior Prayer Meeting held on- 
Sunday evening at six o’clock was led by 
Grace Hileman. ‘The life of Samuel was 
treated in its manifold phases by the 
members of the class, and the meeting 
was an inspiration to all. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


The chapel was far too small to accom- 
modate all the people who assembled to 


hear the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday 


evening, Chairs had been placed even. 
in the center aisle and the class led by 
President Brumbaugh and Chairman 
Haines, was ushered single file to the re- 
served seats near the rostrum, Hymn 
number one hundred forty, entitled “A 
Present Rest,’’ was sung, and Doctor 
Brumbaugh read the fifth chapter of II 
Corinthians. Prayer was conducted by 
Eider H. B. Brumbaugh, after which 
“Come thou Fount of every blessing”’ 
was sung. 
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The Doctor had chosen for his text, IT 


Corinthians 6: 9: ‘‘As unknown, and yet. 


well known,’’ ‘‘Paul is fond of saying 
things in a contradictory or paradoxical 
manner,’’ said Dr. Brumbaugh, ‘‘and I 
shall name the subject of my discourse, 
‘A Pauline Paradox,’’’ Paul’s own life 
was a striking example of the text. 
When he stood in the Grecian temple 
and read the words, ‘To the Unknown 
God,’ he could parallel the expression 
with his own heart throbs. 

‘‘When I think of you as a class I 
think of you as having lived fitst in a 
valley where as lambs you were led by a 
shepherd as you laughed and played in 
the sunshine. Then came a time when a 
sense of restriction pressed itself upon 
you. The mountain was a menace. ‘To 
climb it, to breath the higher air, to have 
broader view of the world, was the de- 
sire which brought you away from mother 
and friends. The climbing was easy at 
first, but it became rougher as you ascend- 
ed. But now by toil, thought, and effort, 
you have reached a point the traveler at- 
tains; a ledge of rock where he can possi- 
bly look back and see the path he has 
trod and can look up and see the glories 
yet above. Here you must stop long 
enough to put about you the rope of safe- 
ty. You must attach yourselves to man- 
kind. What’s below you? You know. 
What’s above? The rock straight and 
strong, towering intothe clouds. What’s 
above the clouds? The everlasting quiet, 
the deep blue,—and above the deep blue? 
Oh! who knows? What tremendous vis- 
tas upward! What unexplored regions 
above! But we are afraid to venture. 
This brings us to the text, ‘as unknown 
and yet well known.’ 

‘The realms of the student are three: 
first, realm of sense, things known, em- 
pirical knowledge; second, realm of spirit, 
unknown, dogmatic, revealed; third, an 
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overlap of the first two—unknown, and 
yet well known. The last of these realms 
is the one to which Paul refers. 

‘“There are problems ofa dual nature 
which we may do well to consider in the 
light of the text. I shall speak of six of 
them. | 

First, the Future. ‘The morrow—how 
much do we know of it? It isthe Divine 
Presence among the hours. It is a line 
only one hour long, yet as long as God’s 
being. What will it be for you—a troub- 
lous, ruffled sea, or a smooth lake? a 
meadow fragrant, flowery, or a grave 
which is grim, gruesome, ghostly? Will 


it be peace or turmoil? Who'll give bond 


for the future? A few nights ago I sat 
in my study at work. The city clocks 
had just broken the silent midnight by 
their striking. Their sound melted away 
in the air and all was again quiet as death. 


I worked on, but soon the ringing of 


bells and clattering of hoofs and rattling 
of wheels echoed the cry of ‘Fire!’ and 
told me that somewhere the fiery fiend 
had fixed his fangs. The engine stopped 
but a few doors from my own house. 
The people who lived in the house had 
retired peaceful, hopeful. Did they know 
the future—even for an hour? And yet 
the future for you is mighty. Study it. 
See what it has for you. Learn to trust 
for the future the same forces and _ princi- 
ples which have guided you thus far. 

“Second, Character. What is it? 
How much does it weigh? It is more en- 
during than any property one can pos- 
sess. ‘As unknown, and yet well 
known.’ 

“Third, Life. All know it; yet who 
knows it? Do we feel it? I am—how 
little else I know! All our knowledge 
of life is but a dark hint into the Infinite 
Life. We know life in carnate form. 
Yet, life is my possession—it is all there 
is of me. It is the living God that palpi- 
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tates in me, in you, everything that has 
vitality. O Life! ‘Whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed 
in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the world, thou art 
there.’ 

‘*The fourth, ‘unknown, and yet well 
known,’ is Death. When shall we die? 
“How shall we die? Where shall: we die? 
What is death? If I could impress one 
thought to-night it would be this: the un- 
certainty, yet the certainty of death; the 
unknown, yet known. 

‘‘Another life force, the fifth, is, God. 
Unknown, yet the imagination, the heart 
know him. Reason feels, conscience 
hushes us with the consciousness of his 
presence. ‘The sixth and last is, Eter. 
nity. Have you seen it? Yet it is known. 
We all live for eternity, we all die to en- 
ter it. Happy is the student, the person 
who lives with the heart set on eternity, 
who is laying up treasures in heaven. 
Eternity—seeing time on the dial of God’s 
clock. Live for eternity.’’ 

After a fervent prayer by Doctor M. 
G. Brumbaugh, ‘‘When shall we meet 
again’’ was sung. 

The prayer meeting on Monday even- 
ing was conducted by the senior class of 
the normal department. ‘T‘hey took for 
their subject the class motto, ‘‘Virtue,’’ 
and read scripturai texts and commented 
upon them. 

THE CONCERT. 

A new feature of the commencement 
week was the concert given on Tuesday 
evening by the college quartet, composed 
of Messrs. Nininger, Wells, Hartman, 
and Book. During the college year the 
boys had quickened the college life by 
their sprightly songs, and a fair-sized 
house greeted them in the crowning ef- 
fort of their year’s success. The concert 
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was given for the benefit of the athletic 
association of thecollege. The evening’s 
entertainment was a decided success, and 
through their efforts the boys were 
enabled to donate more than twenty dol- 
lars to the good cause of athletics. ‘The 
following numbers, with a dozen encores, 
were given, 


PART I. 

- Mediey, - - - White 
George Washington, - College Song 
Reading, - = Selections from Dunbar 

W. L. Shafer. 
Jay Bird, - _ - College Song 
Versatile Baby, - - - - Lewis 
Reading, The Naming of the Minor Prophets 
W. UL. Shafer. | 
“Call Me Back,’’—Tenor Solo, - Denza 


E. D. Nininger. 


Upidee - - - College Song 
PART II. 
Hail to Juniata! 
Juniata, \ Dr. G. MC A. Lyon 
Bill of Fare, - - - College Song 
Serenade,—Solo and Quartet, College Song 


Mrs. G. W. A. Lyon, accompanied by Quartet. 
Reading, - - Selections from Riley 
W. 1. Shafer, 


The Tempest,—Bass Solo, Perkins 

. I, Bruce Book, | 
The Water-Mill, - - - - Macy 
B-A-BA, - - 2 ¢ - College Song 
Auld Lang Syne, - - = 


ALUMNI DAY. 


To the members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the college no day of the whole 
college year is so good, so dear as Wed- 
nesday of commencement week. ‘The 
sons and daughters—some younger, some 
older, often long separated—throng at 
the threshold of their dear mother’s home 
and are refreshed in the kinship that 
knows and cares to know alone the best 
of life. 

‘‘How dear to /heiy hearts are scenes of their 
childhood, 
As fond recollection presents them to view.”’ 

Were there no other guerdon, this 
mere heart-to-heart union with those of 
like precious intellectual and moral faith 
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were well worthy the effort for graduation 
from an institution. 

Although Juniata is comparatively 
young in years its alumni may be pointed 
out among the leadersin every walk of 
life. And at two of the clock on the 
afternoon of Alumni Day there assembled 
in spirit and wish, if not in body—son 
and daughter, teacher, minister, doctor, 
lawyer, father, mother,—every loyal 
alumus and alumna for the business meet- 
ing of the Association. President D. C. 
Reber, ’91, called the assembly to order 
and Secretary Esther E. Fuller, ’97, read 
the minutes of last year’s meeting. The 
minor matters of business were attended 
to and time was given to new features. 
Owing to the fact that the former gradu- 
ates of the collegiate course were already 
members of the association at their last 
graduation, the question of admitting 
new members from the college and Bibli- 
cal departments had never come before 
the Association. ‘This year the matter 
was considered, and the Association de- 
cided to admit all graduates of the insti- 
tution, who are entitled to a recognized 
bachelor’s degree at the time of gradua- 
tion. ‘Treasurer Mary N. Quinter, ’83, 
reported. Professor William Beery, ’82, 
treasurer of the Alumni Endowment 
Fund, reported that seven young people 


had been awarded scholarships during the . 


year and that a number of former awards 
had been paid back into the treasury. 
There is now an endowment fund of about 
ten thousand dollars, the interest of 
which is used in aiding the normal seniors 
and graduates of the normal department 
in pursuing their work in the college. 
Most hearty words of appreciation were 
given by Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, ’79, 
R. A. Zentmyer, ’82, and others in refer- 
ence to the almost marvelous growth of 
the college during the last year, and es- 
pecially in reference to the donation of 


“The After Glow,” —- 
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the invaluable Cassel Library by Dr. M. 


G. Brumbaugh of the class of ’81. Upon 
motion of Dr. Gaius Brumbaugh a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was tendered Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh. The addition of the 
athletic field was lauded, anda commit- 
tee was appointed to receive donations 
for the equipment of the field. On. 
Thursday evening the committee reported 
over ninety dollars’ subscription and cash. 

One college senior, two Biblical seniors, 
and twenty-two normal seniors were wel- 
comed into the Association and were ad- . 
dressed by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. Three 
of the normal seniors were not present 
but were installed at a special meeting of 
the Association on Thursday afternoon. 
The plan of the endowment fund was ex- 
plained and blanks for subscriptions were 
presented to the newly installed members. 
Nearly five hundred dollars was added to 
the endowment fund by the class, as re- 
ported at the close of the commencement 
on Thursday evening. 

After the adjournment of the meeting 
the members, led by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, took a look at the boxes of Cassel 
books in the basement of Student’s Hall 
and then viewed the athletic field and 
the possibilities for greatly enlarging the 
campus. The meeting will be long re- 
membered by those who were present. 

- The literary program of the Associa- 
tion was held in the college chapel in the 
evening at seven-forty-five of the clock. 
At seven-thirty the alumni metin the 
library, chatted awhile, and at the ap- 
pointed time, led by the president and 
secretary marched class file to the chapel 
where the following exercises were given: 


Invocation, - - I, M. Keim, ’94 


Quartette,—‘* Vesper Hymn,”’ 
Wm. Beery, 82, D. C. Reber, ’gI, 
I. Bruce Book, ’96, Jesse Emmert, ’97. 
President’s Address,—‘‘Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.”’ 
Esther O. Culp, ’80 
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Vocal Solo, - - - Bessie Rohrer, ’97 
History,—’79, Phebe R. Norris, M. D. 
89, C. F. McKee. 
94, I. D. Metzger. 
Duet,—“In the Cross of Christ 1 Glory,” 
Wu, Beery, 82, I. Bruce Book, ’96. 
Oration,—‘‘The World Won't Have It,” 
J. I. L. Eisenberg, ’95. 
Quartette,—‘‘Remember Now, Thy Creator,” 
W. I, Book, ’96, I. Bruce Book, ’96, 
Wm. Beery, ’82, Jesse B. Emmert, ’97. 
The history of the class of ’84 was un- 
fortunately not given. The history of 
the class of ’89 was read by the secretary, 
Miss Fuller, ’97. After Mrs. Culp had 
read her spirited yet tender ‘‘After-glow,”’ 
she read interesting letters also from 
her classmates, W. D. Langdon, Harvey 
P. Moyer, and Walter B. Yount. Many 
would gladly read the histories and letters 
but space is not permitted for them in 
this issue. | | 
After the literary exercises the mem- 
bers of the Association wended their way 
dining-nallward where pleasant platters 
of creature comforts awaited them. 
Toasts were given by. Bruce $. Landis, 
’91, I. D. Metzger, ’94, R. A. Zentmyer, 
’*82, M. G. Brumbaugh, ’81, and others. 
C. .C. Ellis, ’90, acted as toastmaster. 
The following alumni were present on 
Alumni Day: 
’79, Gaius M. Brumbaugh; ’80, Esther 
O. Kulp; ’81, M. G. Brumbaugh; ’82, 
Wm. Beery and R. A. Zentmyer; ’83, 


History ,— 


88, Grace Holsopple; ’90, C. C. Ellis; 
91, B. S. Landis. and D. C. Reber; ’92, 
W. C. Hanawalt, K. B. Moomaw, and J. 
H. Swan; ’93, 8. S. Blough; ’94, J. L. 
Hartman, L. M. Keim, and I. D. Metz- 
ger; ’95, Edith G. Hawn, Mame B. 
smucker, J. I. L. Isenberg, D. M: Het- 
rick, B. I. Myers, W. L. Shafer, and J. 
W. Yoder; ’96, Bertha Coder, Anna 
Kendig, Anna Ross, Fannie Shellenber- 
ger, C. O. Beery, W. I. Book, I. Bruce 
Book, H. S. Replogle, Samuel Steel, and 


. hands of each hearer. 
Mary’N. Quinter; ’87, J. Allan Myers; 
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James Widdowson; ’97, Esther Fuller, 


Viola Myers, Bessie Rohrer, Lettie Shuss, 


W. M. Bosserman, J. B. Emmert, H. R. 
Myers, J. M. Pittenger, J. S. Stevenson, 
R. M. Watson, and F. A. Whittaker; 
98, Julia Chilcott, J. J. Bowser, P. J. 
Briggs, J. H. Brillhart, E. G. Eyer, E.S. 
Fahrney, L. J. Lehman, G. H. Wirt, 
and M. B. Wright; and the senior class 
of ’99. 
CLASS DAY. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the class of 
"99 assembled on the rostrum. The 
members sat on two rows of chairs’ and 
sofas, arranging in a semi-circular form. 
The class motto ‘‘Virtue ’99’’ was neatly 
fastened to the wall in the rear. ‘The 
decorations consisted of palms near the 
centre, and of pretty bouquets at the ends 
of the rostrum. A large audience of 
friends, students, and teachers greeted 
the class and honored it with their pres- 
ence. 

J. Homer Bright, of Ohio, presided at 
the meeting, accompanied by Miss Edna 


‘Keeny, of Huntingdon, as_ secretary. 


After calling the house to order, J. M. 
Blough, of Stanton’s Mills, Pa., read 
Psalm 67, and offered a prayer. The 
secretary then read the minutes of a pre- 
vious meeting of the class. A neatly 
printed program had been placed in the 
The president, 
Mr. Bright, opened the program proper 
with an appropriate address delivered in 


clear tones and in a befitting manner, 


He described the origin of class:day at 
Juniata, at Harvard, and elsewhere. 
Having been introduced by the last 
sentence of the president’s address. Miss 
Gifford, of Otelia, Pa. gave a ‘‘Greet- 
ing’’ to the interested assembly. This 
was followed by a quartet entitled ‘Jack 
and Gill’’ which was rendered by Misses 
Shuss, Bennett, Laughlin, and Keeny. . 
‘Our Friends’’ was the subject of Miss 
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Bennett’s oration. Her treatment of the 
subject was suitable and commendable. 
The next number on the program was an 
oration—‘‘Arnold’s Treason,’’ by G. EI- 
mer Burget of Clover Creek, Pa. EKarn- 
estness and fluency characterized the 
speaker. M. HE. Reifsnyder of Cedar- 
ville, Pa. was next introduced. A read- 
ing entitled ‘“T’he Hardest Time of All’’ 
was rendered in a manner suitable to the 
nature of the piece. | 

The duty of discussing the ‘‘Gentle- 
men of the Class’’ fell to Miss Keeny’s 
lot. She made reference to each in a 
familiar way and pointed out the chief 
characteristics of each of her masculine 
colleagues. 

Mr. Harry F. Sieber of Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. prepared the class history; but owing 


to his having contracted a severe cold, it 


was read by Miss Gertrude Rowland of 
Reid, Md. This production portrayed 
the varied experiences, difficulties, and 
toils of the class during its last year in 
school. It showed that the class possess- 
ed history-makers, and that many will 
make creditable records as they enter 
upon their life’s work. 

An oration of which the subject was 
‘‘The Spectrum of Life,’’ was delivered 
in a happy and forcible manner by Miss 
Vinnie Shuss of Valley Mill, Pa. Many 
beautiful conceptions were presented and 
numerous practical lessons were drawn 
from this metaphor. Miss Emily Strunk 
of Mattawana, Pa. wrote and read the 
class poem, In rhythmical measure, she 
alluded to each classmate, making happy 
‘‘hits,’’ and at the same time displaying 
poetical talent in unassuming mien. 

Then came Frank B. Myers’ turn to 
delight the audience. His own individ- 
uality and his pleasing references to the 
‘‘Ladies of the Class’’ induced frequent 
outbursts of humor. Mr. Myers fully 
measured up to the expectations of his 
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friends. In a dignified manner, Mr. 
A. O. Horner of Mt. Pleasant, Pa. de- 
livered an oration, ‘‘Voices of the Dead.’ 
This production evinced scholarship in its 
composition, and careful training and 
ability in its delivery. 

Miss Anna Laughlin of Kasiesville, 
Pa. wrote the class ode. ‘The class then 
arose and sang it to the tune of ‘‘Oh, 
Carry Me Back.’’ ‘The rendition of this 
song produced feelings of sadness, and 
not a few tears, owing to its allusions to 
parting. 

The reading of the class prophecy by 
Miss Cora Keim of Elk Lick, Pa. was 
listened to with.a lively interest. The 
future of each member of the class was 


-delineated, based on present tendencies 


and signs of the times. Surely all had 
been decreed honorable.and noble call- 
ings, and none could complain of cruel 
treatment at the hands of Fate. The 
class will read by Mr. D. E. Miller, of 
Oakville, Pa. was another new feature of 
class day exercises at Juniata College. 
It was drawn up ina legal fashion, and 
in a formal though amusing way, dispos- 


ed of the various possessions, animate 


and inanimate, of a graduating class. 
The class of ninety-nine has excellent 


talent and genius as was manifested by 


its historian, prophet, poets, reciters, and 
orators.. But the most novel and pleas- 
ing number of the program was the class 
ring executed by Miss Emma S. Nyce of 
Perkiomenville, Pa. She constructed a 
circular wreath of evergreen. This was 
ornamented with twenty-four different 
flowers tastefully arranged. The ring 
was held by one member of the class 
while Miss Nyce called up the members of 
the class individually and presented them 
with one of these tokens which in the 
language of flowers betokened a real or 
an ideal virtue for that person. The 
literary part of this exercise was in poeti- 
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cal form. All felt that the speaker very 
aptly selected the various flowers. The 
whole was performed with skill and meri- 
torious ability. 

‘This done, the ‘‘Farewell’’ was deliver- 
ed by W. B. Baker of Clover Creek, Pa. 
This brought before the minds of all, the 
sad fact that their days as classmates 
were over, and that soon all would be 
scattered in distant lands and different 
climes. The program was concluded 
with a male quartet entitled ‘‘Sad Hour 
of Parting,’’ by Messrs. Baker, Brum- 
baugh, Burget, and Miller. Though the 
exercises of the class had been different 
from those of former years, yet originality 
and ability were stamped on the execu- 
tion of the entire program. ‘The exer- 
cises throughout truthfully and credita- 
bly reflected the culture and skill acquir- 
ed from their vormal training at Juniata. 


As usual on Commencement Day the 
students and faculty were served with 
dinner first. Afterward, while the visi- 
tors were eating, an informal athletic 
meeting was held in the chapel which 
nearly all the students attended. Stirring 
speeches were made by Doctor Brum- 
baugh, Professors Saylor, Lyon, Emmert, 
and others. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The Fall term of ’99 will open Septem- 
ber eleventh. 


Have all of your friends seen the book- 
let with its pictures of Juniata and sur- 
roundings? If not, send their names and 
addresses to the college soon, before the 
edition is exhausted. | 


The camera is said to be a truthful ob- - 


server, and to the old student who has 
not been on College Hill for some years 
the little pictures in the booklet and cata- 
logue tell more than chapters on growth 
and development. 
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An old graduate writes back to Juniata: 
‘‘T have made a bad mistake which can- 
not be corrected now. -I ought to have 
continued at Juniata and by this time I 
would have finished the classical course.’’ 
These words have a message for those 
who yet have the opportunity to take a 
further course of study and to prepare 
themselves for higher work. 


Jesse Emmert, Brnce Book, Lewis 
Keim and Irvin van Dyke were Juniata’s 
representatives at the Young Men’s Stu- 
dent Conferetice, held at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, early in July. Ata like 
meeting for young women at the same 
place Miss Quinter and Miss Fahrney 
were in attendance. From these half 
dozen workers we expect renewed vigor 
and help in our Christian work for the 
next year. 


The next number of the Ecuo will de- 
scribe important changes in the location 
of the college offices, as well as improve- 
ments in some of the class rooms and 
dormitories. Many repairs have been 
made already and paint is being used 
freely. The long vacation gives oppor- 
tunity to get everything in first class 
condition for the opening of another 
school year. 


Hubert B. Landis, ’94, principal of the 
Chaneyville, Louisiana, Schools, is teach- 
ing private pupils this summer. 


Chalice W. Baker, ’g1, who spent the 
last year at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, is employed in the shipyards, at 
Hampton, Virginia, during vacation, in 
constructing engines. Over six thousand 
men work in the yards; most of them are 
shipbuilders. 


Professor McKenzie visited Ralph 
Gregory’s home at Nefi’s Mills on the 
last Saturday and Sunday of the college 
year. 
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In nearly every community there are 
~ young people who would respond nobly 
to any effort made to direct them to the 
better things of life. Many a student has 
learned at Juniata to see beauties in 
Nature of which he never dreamt, or has 
come to love association with the world’s 
‘masters in literature. The spirit may be 
carried beyond the college walls and be 
communicated to those who need the in- 
spiring word to awaken an interest now 
dormant. Again, there are those who 
would prepare themselves for active ser- 
vice, but they know not how. ‘To the 
first Juniata would bring inspiration; to 
the others she unfolds methods and 
‘“‘points out the right path of a virtuous 
education.”’ 


The fence around the athletic field has 
been completed and the new sod is grow- 
ing nicely so that by the opening of the 
Fall term it will have a good, firm turf. 


Harry B. Fetterhoof, ’95, was graduat-— 


ed from the Hahneman Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in May; and, since passing 
the examination before the State Medical 
Board, is entitled to practice Medicine. 
We-have not learned where. Doctor Fet- 
terhoof will locate; but by his good- 
naturedness and painstaking efforts he 
will readily attain the success which his 
many friends wish him. 


Emma Nyce, ’99, was absent a few 
days near the close of the term taking 
the examination for a state certificate. 
The papers which she submitted were 


excellent, and she was highly compli- 


mented for her work. She intends to 
prepare for college work at Bryn Mawr. 


Anna E. E. Ross, ’96, and Iva Krupp, 
a student of ’94-’95, attended Commence- 
ment and remained for a few weeks’ 
summer outing in the vicinity of the 
beautiful Juniata. 
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M. Effie Coppock Landis, ’94, is spend- 
ing her first summer in her southern 
home at Chaneyville, Louisiana. She is 
deeply interested in the newspaper col- 
ums headed ‘‘Meals for a Day’’ and 
‘‘Bill of Fare for the Summer Months.”’ 
The early morning hours are the only 
ones she devotes to work. As she occu- 
pies the hammock later in the day, she 
says, it requires almost too much energy 
to use a fan vigorously. She is always 
interested in Juniata. | 


Professor Saylor boarded the Broad 
Top train on Saturday morning after 
Commencement and visited Bedford 
county friends over Sunday. He will 
spend most of the summer at his home in 
Montgomery county. 


Mrs. Moherman graced the college 
with her presence a week before Com- 
mencement. Tully always wears a smile, 
but ‘twas doubly pleasant when Mrs. 
Moherman arrived. 


Miss Nellie McVey is resting and visit- 
ing her Missouri home and other western 
points. 


That good American proverb, ‘‘Get 
the best,’’ whose origin we like to asso- 
ciate with the versatile-geniused Lowell, 
should be the motto of every young man 
and women in America and in the world 
as well. And getting the best means 
noble moral manhood and womanhood 
first and greatest, then sound intellectual- 
ity to meet the manifold complicated 
questions of the day. The politician, 
the professional man, in fact the whole 
world is calling for the person all of 
whose powers are well developed. ‘The 
need for collegiate graduates is more 
clearly apparent and strong daily. In 
general, the ‘‘dollared’’ man lives for the 
present; the ‘‘scholared’’ man lives for 
eternity. ‘‘Get the best.’’ 
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We congratulate Irvin Metzger, ’94, 
and Will Hanawalt, ’92, on their re-elec- 
tion to the superintendency and _princi- 
palship of the Hollidaysburg Schools. 
Both are traveling this summer in the 
educational publishing interests of Messrs. 
R. L. Myers & Company, Harrisburg. 
Alumni and Commencement Days were 
made better by their wholesome presence. 


Professor and Mrs. Haines will go east 
a few weeks of the summer vacation to 
visit their old home in New Jersey and to 
catch all the students possible—and mos- 
quitoes as well. 


The Baker brothers, Ernest :and Ezra, 
are visiting an aunt in Bedford county. 
They will remain with her until the open- 
_ Ing of the fall session. 


Professor Myers was especially accom- 
modating toward the close of the spring 
session, Almost all term he had lived 
without his charming wife and baby Lois, 
but the happy thought of their coming 
made him ‘‘better-hearted.’’ ‘They ar- 
rived two weeks before commencement 
from a very pleasant visit with Mrs. 
Myers’ parents and friends in Ashland 
county, Ohio. Inthe near future Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Myers will be comforta- 
bly located in their new home on 
Mifflin street, where their hosts of friends 
will be welcomed in the fall. 


Acting-president I. Harvey Brumbaugh 
returned from Harvard on the morning 
of Commencement Day and made the 

whole college happy, 


Mae Geiser spent some time on the 
way to her Maryland home in a visit 
to Lebanon friends, She anticipates re- 
turning in the autumn. 


Mabel Snavely, ’96, made an extended 
visit in Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania after the Conference at Roanoke, 
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At the close of the year J. M. Blough 
and W. P. Trostle two of the normal 
seniors determined definitely that they 
would return for the college department 
work next year. It ishoped that others 
of the class may yet emulate their exam- 
ple. 


Roy Reichard is entertaining a hopeful 
anticipation of taking a collegiate course 
of study. We hope that the matter may 
become a reality. Push on; the reward 
of nobler living is worthy of so pleasant 
a sacrifice. 


In Leslie’s Weekly for July 13th there 
appears a large half-tone engraving of 
‘‘The Sturdy Pennsylvanias,’’ the ’Var- 
sity crew which won in the recent boat- 
race over Columbia, Cornell, and Wiscon- 
sin universities. In the group Herbert 
Hall, ’95, can be recognized very readily. 
Bert has done good work since ’95 in the. 
University of Pennsylvania, both in class 
and in university circles. At the last 
Commencement he was graduated from 
the School of Architecture. One of the 
substitutes to the ’Varsity crew was J. 
Frank Bechtel, whom most Juniata stu- 
dents of the last half-dozen years remem- 
ber. He was very popular for his good 
nature and work and no doubt will secure 
an appointment to the crew for next 
year. 


Professor and Mrs. Hoover are resting 
at their home in Dayton, Ohio, and are 
looking after the interests of Juniata in 
the West. They intend to spend a 


' few weeks at the coast before returning 


in September. 


‘Charles O. Beery, ’96, the genial sub- 
scription manager of the Ecuo, has been . 
appointed by the Mission Board to the 
pastorate of the church at Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. We regret to lose Charles from 
the staff but wish him the best results in 
his new charge. 
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John Bowman, ’99 Bible, was agreea- 
ble indeed the last few weeks of the col- 
lege year because of the presence of his 
wife. This does not mean that he was 
not agreeable at other times; for no one 
will be missed among the boys more than 


John. He is silent as a statue in regard 
to his future plans. But Juniata wishes 
him well. 


George A. Philips, an old student, writes 
from Hermitage, Virginia, that the ‘‘Junt- 
ATA Ecuo is like a letter from home.’ 
We knew that a large number of students 
had come from the Old Dominion, but we 
did not realize the strength of their affec- 
tion for their college home until the late 
Annual Meeting at Roanoke. Every 
‘‘Old Normalite’’ and more recent Juni- 
atian there expressed his and her contin- 
ued interest in the work which centers on 
College Hill. 


W. IL. Leopold, ’97, has been elected 
teacher for the A Grammar grade in the 
Lewistown, Pa., schools for the coming 
year. There were seventeen applicants 
for the position, and Will is to be con- 
gratulated on being the successful one. 


Bruce I. Myers, ’95, has been elected 
to the principalship of the Patton,—Cam- 
bria county, Pa.—Schools at the comfort- 
able salary of ninety dollars a month. 
Higher training secures better positions. 
Let those who are in haste to secure 
places take note that no position can be 


safely taken beyond the limit of prepara-. 


tion. 

Horace Wells had a pleasant trip home 
and is enjoying his vacation. Hesays he 
used several copies of the June EcHo 
where he thought they would do some 
good. ‘‘I am working on several pros- 
pective students here, and think the pros- 
pects are good for bringing them along 
with me in the fall.’’ Let every last 
year’s student parallel Horace’s efforts. 
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Preston Stuckey, New Enterprise, en- 
joyed a visit on College Hill for Com- 
mencement. He thinks of entering the 
college in September. Welcome. 


Professor S. B. Heckman, a former 
teacher in Juniata, was one of the most 
welcome visitors on College Hill at the 
closing exercises of the college. He will 


return to Cheltenham Military Academy 


next year as instructor. 


‘Perhaps the most enjoyable session of 
the convention [of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association] was held 
Wednesday evening when the subject of 
‘Pennsylvania in Education’ was taken 
up. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of the 
Friends’ School, Philadelphia, told ‘What 
Pennsylvania has done for the nation’: 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, made an address on 
“What Pennsylvania has done Education- 
ally’ ’’—The School Journal, New York. 
The Journal contains also a quarter-page 
advertisement of ‘‘The Standard Read- 
ers’’ which have been written by Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh and published by the 
Christopher Sower Company, Philadel- 
phia. ‘“These books are based upon a 
clear understanding of child-wonder, 
child-intelligence, and child-development. 
They teach to read by reading. They 
stimulate the child's interest and do not 
destroy it by the depressing dulness of 
mechanical fads.’’ | 


A long stretch of shelving along the 
only open side of the library vault, and a 
gallery around two sides have been com- 
pleted. These additions will furnish 
room for the Cassel Library which is now 
ready to be placed on the shelves. 


Rev. Ross F. Wicks, a ‘‘normalite’’ of 
the eighties, was married to Miss Flor- 
ence Williamson of Dayton, Ohio, on 
July 12. Mr. Wicks completed the 
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cuurses in arts and theology at Ursinus 
College after leaving Juniata and spent 
some time in travel abroad. During the 
past three years he has served as pastor 
of the Fourth Reformed Church in Day- 
ton. Rev. Wicks has had a very pleas- 
ant and successful pastorate and we be- 
speak for him still greater achievments 
now that he has taken unto himself a 
helpmeet. Dayton has become a ‘‘Jun- 
iata centre’’ as the following alumni of 
Juniata College are located in that city: 
G. W. Brumbaugh, ’87; J. J. Hoover, 
°89; J. M. Miller, ’94. Rev. Wicks re- 
ports these gentlemen to be meeting with 
much success, and owing to his frequent 


association with them finds the ties of 
_ friendship and their common interest in. 


Juniata increasing. After spending a 
month’s vacation visiting relatives and 
friends in the East and at the seashore, 
they return to duty accompanied by the 
congratulations and best wishes of the 
EcHo. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five ladies and gentlemen 
graduated in the normal course as the 
class of ninety-nine. ‘This class has been 
exceeded in numbers only by the class of 
ninety-six. ‘Three master’s degrees were 
conferred in this department at the last 
commencement. 

Attention is here called to the fact that 
the normal course has been revised. The 
principal changes are noted below. The 
composition work of this course will 
be conducted differently from heretofore, 
It will be taught incidentally and occas- 
ionally with the work in English Gram- 
mar up tothe A grade. Then one term 
of daily class work is required to com- 
plete it. 

In the last term of the junior year a 
number of changes occur. Constitutional 
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History has been scheduled for this term. 
As this study occupies only about half 
the term, a period daily for reviewing the 
junior branches is afforded without bur- 
dening the student’s program. Geome- 
try is begun in the fall term of the senior 
year. Etymology, a very useful branch 
supplementing the work in Orthography 
and utilizing a practical knowledge of 
Latin, has been placed in the junior year. 
This study had been eliminated. from the 


_ course, but owing to its practical value in 


an English education, it has been 1 rein- 
serted. 

In the senior year, General History is 
pursued the first half year and Science of 
Teaching, the second half year. In place 
of Astronomy in the winter term of the 
senior year, English Classics is substitut- 
ed. The plan of studies for the senior 
year as revised provides for six daily reci- 
tations. This feature is excellent as the 
student is not crowded, having sufficient 
time to do thorough work and take active 
part in the work of the literary societies. 
German or Greek may be pursued by 
such members of the senior class as may 
desire to doso, with the approval and 
recommendation of the Faculty. If eith- 
er branch is chosen, it will be required as 
a regular study throughout the year. 
Students who are looking toward a col- 
lege course are encouraged, so far as 
practical, to avail themselves of this lan- 
guage study. 


HOW TO STUDY 


1. Before studying the assigned les- 
son, review the preceeding one. 

2. Haveatime set for studying each 
lesson. ees 

3. Give your undivided attention to 
the subject you are studying. 

4. Get your lesson so that you can 
tell it in your own words. 

5. Ifyou meet words which you do 
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not understand, (1) See how they are 
used in the lesson. (2) Find out what 
they mean, (a) By consulting a diction- 
ary. (b) By asking one who knows. 
(3) Put them in original sentences. (4) 
Learn the derivation of them. 

6. Review continually. 

7. In order to concentrate your 
thoughts, use pencil and paper to note 
the salient points of the lesson. 

8. Associate and compare all new 
knowledge. 

g. Your neighbor should not be able 
to hear you studying. | 

1o. Refer to the Gazeteer or Bio- 
graphical Dictionary for all proper names. 

11. Study the Book of books the 
same as text-books. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT 
NEW TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


THE BEGINNING OF CHRISI’S WORK IN 
GALILEE 


Matthew 4:12; Mark 1: 14, 15; Luke 
4:14, 15; John 4: 43-45. 

Thus far we have discussed the events 
in two periods of Christ’s ministry, name- 
ly, the Period of Preparation and the 
Early Judean Ministry. It will be notic- 
ed that the synoptists give only the 
opening events of the Judean Ministry 
—The Ministry of John the Baptist; The 
Baptism of Jesus, and the Temptation in 
the Wilderness. Having described these 
opening events their narratives pass on to 
the work itself. So far as we learn from 
Matthew 4:12; Mark 1:14; and Luke 
4: 14 this began after John the Bap- 
tist’s labors closed by his imprisonment 
and its scene was Galilee. They do not 
intimate that any long time intervened 
between the temptation and this ministry 
in Galilee. The Gospel of John, however, 
records the following intervening events: 


John 4: 27-42. 


position. 


Ift 


John’s testimony before the priests and 
Levites, John 1: 19-28; Jesus the Lamb 
of God, John 1: 29-34; The First Disci- 
ple, John 1: 35-51; The First Miracle, 
John 2: 1-11; Sojourn in Capernaum, 
John 2: 12; First Cleansing of the Tem- 
ple, John 2: 13-22; Discourse with Nico- 
demus, John 2: 23—3: 21; Christ Baptiz- 
ing in Judea, John 3:22; John’s Testi- 
mony to Christ at Aenon, John 3: 23-36; 
The Departure from Judea, John 4: I-3; 
Discourse with the Woman of Samaria, 
John 4: 4-26; The Gospel in Sychar, 
The last two events oc- 
curred when Jesus was on his way to 
Galilee. There is no real contradiction 


between John and the other Evangel- 


ists. It was not the aim of any one of 
the writers to record all the events of 
Christ’s life. None of them could do so 
and therefore each selected according to 
his particular design. While the Syn- 
optists make no allusions to the labors 
of Jesus between the temptation and 
John’s imprisonment, they do not at all 
affirm that there was no intervening 
labors. ‘They do, however, mention var- 
ious facts which imply that Jesus had 
been preaching in Judea before the visit 
which ended in his death. As an ex- 
ample of. this see Luke 10: 38. Why 
the different writers omitted one thing 
and inserted another is not so clear in all 
cases. The fact that the first three Evan- 
gelists begin their account of Christ’s 
public ministry just after John closed his, 
suggests that the work of Christ assumed 
a somewhat different character. Pre- 
vious to this his ministry had been rather 
introductory, but now it takes a higher 
In short, there was a gradual 
transition in his ministry from one stage 
to another. The transition of the Old 
Dispensation to the New was gradual. 
This is clearly shown in the actions of 
the early Jewish Christians. Long after 
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the ascension of Christ, and even after 
the outpouring of the spirit, they observ- 
ed the ceremonies of the law, and con- 
tinued to do so, until stopped by the de- 
struction of the temple. So John con- 
tinued preaching and baptizing side by 
side with Jesus until he was stopped by 
imprisonment. But the question may be 
asked . why did John give the events of 
the early Judean Ministry which Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke omitted? It may 
have been to correct an error that was 
then advocated by some persons. ‘They 
said John the Baptist’s work was designed 
to be permanent and ought to be con- 
tinued by the disciples. John therefore 
narrates the earlier ministry to show 
that he was not a mere successor of the 
Baptist; that he began to preach before 
John ceased, and that John admitted his 
own inferiority and declared that his 
work was only temporary. See John 1: 
29-30. | 
Matthew, in his statement of John’s 
imprisonment, does not at first give the 
cause, for it was doubtless fully known 
to his readers, but afterwards when re- 
cording his death, Matthew 14: 3, he 
gives it. It is estimated that John’s im- 
prisonment occurred about one year after 
the baptism of Jesus, making the time of 
his ministry about a year and a half. 
The place of his imprisonment was in the 
castle of Machaerus, a few miles east of 
the northern limits of the Dead sea. ‘The 
time of his imprisonment was about one 
year. When John was cast into prison 
Jesus departed into Galilee. Why the 
departure at this time is not definitely 
stated, but the circumstances suggest that 
he departed to avoid trouble that might 
occur if he remained in Judea. From 
John 1: 19, we learn that the Pharisees 
had been watching John the Baptist and 
were doubtless jealous of him; but recent- 
ly they heard that Jesus had been baptiz- 
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ing more disciples than John and now, as 
John was imprisoned, they would become 
jealous of Jesus who, therefore, departed 
from Judea into Galilee. We think this 
a more probable reason for his withdraw- 
al than to avoid Herod, as some writers 
assert, for Judea was not under Herod’s 
rule, but Galilee was. After Jesus arriv- 
ed in Galilee we find him first at Cana 
where he cured the Nobleman’s son at 
Capernaum. After this he went to his 
old home at Nazareth, where he was re- 
jected and then went to Capernaum 
which became his headquarters during 
his labors in Galilee. The question nat- 
urally arises why did not Jesus make Je- 
rusalem the center of his labors? ‘T’he 
answer probably is, the prejudices of the 
Jews were too strong. The Jews of Gal- 
ilee through association with Gentiles, 
and being a distance from Jerusalem, 
their prejudices may have been softened 
and thereby rendered more acceptable to 
the new religion. He commenced his 
ministry at the hub of Judaism, but real- 
izing that extreme prejudice closed the 
hearts of the people there to the truth, he 
went where the conditions were more fa- 
vorable. Thus we have the example of 
Christ for working the most promising 
fields first. The gospel must be offered 
to all, but the work should be pushed 
most where the conditions are the best. 

The first event in this great Galilean 
ministry will be our topic for next month. 

J. B. BRumBAUGH. 


On account of the crowded condition of 
our pages, this issue, with commence- 
ment matter, we are obliged, much to 
our regret, to omit Professor A. H. 
Haines’ excellent installment of Old Tes- 
tament Outlines. It will appear in the 
October number. We desire to commend 
these Notes on Bible Study as a -valuable 
feature of the EcHo.—EDITor. 
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JNO. A. PORT. 


Cc. R. & W. B. McCARTHY, 
Cor. 7th and Wash. Sts. 


4 
Furniture and Carpets, 
_ Lace Curtains, Curtain Poles, Straw Mat- 
tings, Rugs, Book Cases, &c. 


C. HENRY BOYER, D. D. S. 
Office on Fifth Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Special attention given to the preserva- 
/ tion of natural teeth. 


UG. H. MILLER HARDWARE C0, 


Skates, Bicycles, and all kinds of 
General and Building 
Hardware, 

Opera House Block. 








J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats 


One Door West of Opera House 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


_4a0 Penn St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DIFFERENT 
WAYS OF TALKING. 

Some people talk with their mouths, others 
with their fingers. We talk through our goods 
Our Dry Goods, Rugs, Cushions, Notions, 
Shoes, and Groceries speak for themselves. 
Let them speak to you. Remember the place; 


it’s at CARMON’S. 


J. M STARR’S 


Crystal Grocery, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Corner sth and Washington Sts. 


SWIVEL BROS., Florists. 


RETAIL STORE OPP. POST OFFICE, 
Green Houses, 2nd and Wash. Sts. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





| BLACK & CO., 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 6th and Wash. Sts., HIUNTINGDON, PA°* 


_. Full assortment of Toilet Goods at prices to 
suit you. Our News Counter contains all the 
leading Magazines and Fashion Monthlies. 





Paul Dewees, 


HIGH GRADE SANITARY PLUMBING | 


Hot Water and Steam Warming. 


Cor. 6th and Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA, 





YES they’re all right. 


BALDWIN 





~" made them. They fit, 





BAYER & BEAVER, 
Wholesale Grocers, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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Work Done for Amateurs. 


_ Photographic Supplies for Sale. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. 


90% OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


wash dishes three times each day. If you 
are one of these, wear a pair of ‘Goodyear’? 
Rubber Gloves and always have soft, white 
hands, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Address, M. O. Dept., 


M. F. REESE SUPPLY CO., SETAUKET, N. Y. 


_ J. W. McCarthy, 
LIVERY STABLE, 


$22 Mifflin Street. 
Teams for Hire at Low Rates. 


L. B. KLINE, 
Photographer, 


518 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA 
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daily, except Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.05 a. m., 12.40 p. m., 
3.40 p. m., 9.10 p. m., and from Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a, 
m., 7.29a.m., 9.09 a.m., 1.05 p. m., 4.05 p. m., 5.25 p. 
m. and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg, 
to let off passengers. 

Train Nos. 2 and 10 ran daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown, and on Sunday will stop at intermediate 
stations. *Daily. Daily except Sunday. 
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Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.25 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta- 
tions at 7.388 a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers, 

Nos. 1 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and Hagers- 
town. 

*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p. m. 


Pullman palace sleeping cars between New York and 
Knoxville, Tenn., on trains 1 west and 10 east. 

Through coaches to and from Philadelphia on trains 2 
and 4 east and 7 and 9 west. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 
JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


GAIN CoLLEGE HI is astir with 
new life and activity. The spirit 

of the place has changed from the rest of 
summer to the bustle of college work. 
Among the older workers returned 
there is a large number of new learners 
—new faces commingled with those al- 
ready made familiar by the former pleas- 
aut associations. With the advent of 
teachers and students who are strangers 
to each other there is always some anxie- 
ty as to the harmony that should prevail 
in the social relations and business con- 
tact of these with those who have already 
been familiar with Juniata’s life. There 
is always Some forbearance to be exercis- 
ed, and some allowances are to be made 
for the different life habits that dominated 
the individuals before their coming to- 
gether. There should be no spirit of 
selfishness; no tendency to deprive any 
one of the fullest liberty in thought and 
action, in all right directions; but all 
need to remember that harmony can be 
obtained and maintained only by strict 
adherence to the rule of right, by yield- 
ing to governing principle, that is neces- 
sary for the comfort, and to secure the 


happiness of all. May Juniata enjoy her 
most harmonious and prosperous year in 
1899-1900. 


UNIATA coLLEGcE, in common with 
all the schools of the country and the 
enterprises whether business, commercial, 
or charitable, is sharing in the results of 
the general prosperity of the nation. 


‘That the country is enjoying a period of 


great prosperity is manifest everywhere. 
There is no idle labor, and no dormant 
enterprise; and this fact possibly limits | 
the number of students from some sec- 
tions, but it enables others to secure the 
means necessary to enable them to carry 
their preparations to a point where their 
cultivated talents will enable them to take 
higher work and secure better places in 
the activities of life. However, the num- 
ber of students at Juniata continues in 
the gradual growth that has characterized 
the years of the past in its history. 


A JE ARE PLEASED to note the in- 

creased interest taken in the 
work of the different departments of the 
institution. The students have come to 
demand recognition in their field of 
work, that presses the teachers to the 
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front where they might otherwise be 
satisfied with former attainments and feel 
secure in the position attained. As a 
rule the teacher should lead the class into 
enthusiasm in the work. He should be 
aggressive, not only to outlining the work, 
but he should lead into and explore new 
fields, and like the messengers of Israel 
who ‘‘went to spy out the land’’ he 
should be able to bring back such a re- 
port of his work that there might be no 
doubt as to the following and acquisition 
by the class. It seems a regret that we 
must still recognize and endure, in the 
work of education, the trammels that so 
hinder the progress, when on every 
hand is the open road to break away and 
be free. ‘There is a spirit at work in 
Juniata that will yet attain the best 
methods in educational work, despite all 
obstacles. 


E NOTICED one day in passing the 
bulletin board a card like this, 
‘‘All who are interested in Forestry will 
meet on the campus immediately after 
supper. We shall first study the trees of 
the campus then those of the surround- 
ings.’? There is no limit to which this 
spirit of nature study may not be carried. 
After the trees, the shrubs, the vines, 
the weeds, the grasses, the mosses, then 
the animals, the bugs, the worms, the 
flies and butterflies, then the hidden 
world of marvelous beauty and activity— 
revealed only by the microscope! Why, 
our educational work is still of the crud- 
est character as compared with what 
there is to learn in the value of nature. 
Book trammels, conventional trammels, so- 
cial trammels, and many other things still 
hold us all in a mist of obscure know- 
ledge only, whereas if we could free our- 
selves of these, or would enter into the 
light we might enjoy the knowledge as it 
is known by the great All Knowing. 
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N ALL THE building at Juniata the 
need limit was exceeded; but soon, in 
each instance, the need had far exceeded 
the limit. Each building was supposed 
to settle for all times the further need of 
room, but in each instance the walls 
were scarcely dry until the space was oc- 
cupied, and the need for more room be- 
came apparent. Recently an annex was 
built to Students’ Hall, to accommodate 
the books of the slowly increasing library, 
and it was thought the time might never 
come when it would be filled; but during 
the summer a gallery had to be erected 
to afford more shelf room, and now all 
that is filled and boxes of books of the 
Cassel Library and other books are wait- 
ing for shelf room. 

The growth of Juniata College in all di- 
rections has been marked by unusual 
vigor. And it has not been a matter of 
great effort, but faithful work in a trust- 
ing spirit. The future has many sur- 
prises in store, and those who looked for 
this work of education to come to an end 
shall, be it God’s will, be disappointed. 
There is no great wealth supporting it, 
but there is devoted effort, unselfish sac- 
rifice, and the energy that brings success 
to its credit. 


TEP By STEP progress is being made 
S in the work, and item by item mat- 
ters of interest and value are being added 
to Juniata’s equipment. During the sum- 
mer, the “‘gift of a friend’’ announced by 
the president at commencement time, 
came to the college and may be found in 
the library on a table, securely locked in 
a glass case for easy inspection,—a fac- 
simile copy of the celebrated Codex Alex- 
andrinus, the original being found in the 
British Museum, a priceless acquisition 
to that wonderful collection of relics. 
This gift is the benefaction of Mr. Charles 
G. Sower, of Philadelphia, whose interest 
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in Juniata College is shown by his valua- 
ble gift. The thanks of Juniata’s stu- 
dents and friends are tendered to Mr. 
Sower. 


The original was produced or written 


in the fifth century probably by Thecla, 
a noble Egyptian lady. The text is in 
old Greek capitals without word divi- 
sions. Mr. Sower writes that ‘‘as there 
are only four of these Codices known to 
be in existence, and it is not likely that 
one of them will ever reach this country, 
an opportunity to see this fac-simile can- 
not but be of great interest to theological 
Students.’’ He says also, ‘‘With much 
pleasure this valuable work is presented 
to Juniata College, witn a hope that it 
may forever remain in its possession.’’ 
We value the gift. 

Mr. Sower is great grandson of Christo- 
pher Sower, Junior, Bishop or Overseer 
of Churches of the Brethren (‘‘Dunkers’’ ) 
in Pennsylvania from 1753 to 1784, and 
whose name is associated with the print- 
ing of the first Bibles in America. An 
occasional copy of this first German Bible 
is still found, and Juniata’s library would 
be enriched by the gift of a copy from 
some friend who desires to do himself the 
honor to donate it. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORIAL 


We call the attention of our readers to 
a series of articles which, beginning with 
that of Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh in this is- 
sue, will run for six months. College 
spirit is about to take hold of Juniata 
more decidedly; and it is intended that 
the papers which are now being presented 
on this subject shall serve as guides to 
the sentiment of the student body. 
Coming as they do from those whose edu- 
cation, experience, and general culture 
argue excellence, it would seem useless 
to urge the careful perusal of the papers. 
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All who have been connected with 
Juniata in past years must recognize the 
worth of Dr. Brumbaugh’s words con- 
cerning college spirit as it should manifest 
itself at Juniata. His fitness as a writer 
on this subject arises not only from his 
literary spirit and general culture, but 
also from his intimacy with the college 
from her inception until the present time. 
Our Editor-in-Chief, whose portrait accom- 


‘panies this Eco, was one of the three 


gentlemen who, in perilous times, decided 
to start a school at Huntingdon for the 
young people of the Brethren Church. 
While other promoters were at work upon 
the same project in other places and were 
struggling with the problem of one hun- 
dred thousand dollar endowments and the 
like, these men determined to start a 
school whose sole argument for patronage 
should be ‘‘good work.’’? Elder H. B. 
Brumbaugh was to furnish the room; EI- 
der J. B. Brumbaugh, the teacher; and 
Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, the students, to 
start. Soon the plantlet developed root 
vigor, taking hold so firmly that its per- 
petuation becameassured. The founders 
have stood by their purpose through its 
many changing phases, until to-day they 
have the rare pleasure of looking upon 
their own imperishable monument. ‘The 
Doctor’s interest has been continuously 
intense, watching with enthusiasm every 
sign of further growth. Besides the sec- 
retaryship of the Board of Trustees, a 
college journal whose dignity of tone 
should be the chief merit of its columns 
has occupied his thought most. What 
the Ecuo is, is not what he would have 
it be; yet we make no apology for the 
past or present character of the paper: 
suffice it to say, that the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Juniata circle from centre to 
circumference will hasten the accomplish- 
ment of ideals satisfactory not only to 
Dr. Brumbaugh but to us all. 
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Some changes on the editorial staff may 
be observed. Although always in sym- 
pathy with the college paper, the Board 
of Trustees, for the first time yet, have 


considered the Ecuo of sufficient import- — 


ance for them to take charge of the elec- 
tions to place on its staff. This year will 
also develop a greater Ecuo interest 
among the students, all the associate edi- 
tors and business managers being students 
themselves. Dr. Brumbaugh is retained 
in his position as leading spirit of the 
college’s journalistic work. Not only 
does he furnish the general editorials, but 
the supervision of all departments is also 
assigned him. Carman C. Johnson col- 
lects and edits the general articles, and 
occasionally calls attention to special 
features. William L. Shafer, Miss Eliza- 
beth Rosenberger, and Ira D. Walker en- 
liven our pages with the spice of current 
events at home and abroad. Mr. Shafer 
also keeps us in touch with educational 
notes from the college world. The busi- 
ness management is being put upon a 
broader basis by our Messrs. Wirt and 
Groff, so that we hope hereafter to furn- 
ish the paper promptly to a constantly 
increasing list of subscribers. c¢. ¢. J. 


COLLEGE SPIRIT AT JUNIATA 
A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D. 


From its beginning Juniata College 
has been actuated by a spirit peculiarly 
its own. The first teacher absorbed it 
from those with whom he associated, and 
who gave being to the work. Humble 
in its beginning and unpretentious in 
name it has grown on the life infused by 
sacrifices and prayer, until the work has 
so far matured that the life given it 
bears it along in a natural growth, 
towards a higher development. As the 
tree develops, grown from a seed, into its 
own kind, so we expect the growth of 
_ Juniata College to develop the noblest 
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manhood and womanhood, to do work 
for God and humanity. 

Locally, we are told that College Hill 
inspires those who locate there with its 
peculiar spirit; that it is infectious and 
dominates the life of those who are 
brought in touch with it. This does not 
mean that one may not escape such in- 
fluence, for all development may be 
resisted, and so there are those every- 
where who resist the best influences to 
their own destruction; but the spirit here 
tends to develop the best and most exal- 
ted moral and religious life, the purest 
manhood and womanhood by a natural 
growth. 

The founders of Juniata would have it 
so, that the school might grow up, like a 
child properly trained, in the way it 
should grow; and like one brought up in 
the fear and adomination of the Lord, 
that the life may be so fixed, that in the 
years of trial and during a life of labor it 
may never depart from such counsels, 
but may wear them as an ornament to 
the life, as a crown of glory to the head; 
that the good deeds may not be lost in 
darkness, but be a light to light the way, 
as the feet run on the errands of the 
Master. 

And so it has happened, or so it has 
been ordained, that those, so far, who 
have been brought up under this infly- 
ence, have caught varied measures of 
inspiration from it, and have carried that 
life with them into the localities where 
their lot has been cast by the Great Dis- 
poser of place in this life; and from them 
it has radiated to others until the spirit 
of Juniata has exceeded the space limit 
prophesied by the writer of this article, 
and recorded in a memorial address on 
the death of the first teacher, the first 
sacrifice in a great cause,—‘‘until its 
influence shall radiate from here to 
Canada on the north, and to the Gulf on 
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the south and be known from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific,’ and for which he 
suffered reproof, by some associated with 
him in the work. 

Already, in less than one-third of a 
century from that date, there is scarcely 
a place of any note in the known world 
where Juniata’s children are not dissem- 
inating to those around them, the ennob- 
ling spirit of the place. These things show 
the workers on College Hill and those 
associated with them that the work is not 
their own to do or to leave undone, to 
- extend or to limit. There can be but 
one way, plant in hope, work without 
fatigue, extend to God’s own limit. 
Who may say. what that limit may be? 
In 1878 it was thought to be the 
county in which the school was located, 
or perchance the state; but where now is 
the boundary of influence? It has inva- 
ded the countries of the earth in its 
activities, and a few of those whose labor 
has ended are enjoying rest from labor 
- in the paradise of God. 

What does college spirit at Juniata 
mean? It means that there should be 
such an influence there directing the lives 
of those who teach and those who learn that 
in all their work, there may be no down- 
ward look toward the low and sensual, 
but that every act may be stamped with 
the impress of the Divine hand; that 
every work may be so wrought that 
approval may not be withheld, when 
every man’s work shall be tried as by 
fire, that there may be no dross to burn 
out of it, but that, as the pure shining 
gold it may fill each life to a glorious 
development and an eternity of good. 

It means the dignifying of the social 
life at Juniata in such a manner that all 
associations of students—whether in class 
rooms where dignity of character and re- 
finement of life should be so manifest 
that the crudest would take knowledge, 
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or in private relations with each other 
where the sweetness of true, genuine 
gentleness is best shown, or on the ath- 
letic field where considerations for even 
our opponents: mark the nobility of 
character, or wherever there are relations 
to be enjoyed or endured—may be pat- 
terned after a model, unexceptional in its 
character and excelled nowhere. Such 
a life Juniata’s students should lead, and 
such deportment should be the rule in all 
their associations. 

What does it mean abroad? It means 
the development of what has been 
acquired here, during school work, the 
honor of the life into which that spirit 
has been implanted, the steady purpose 
of high merit in every attainment in lite, 
the rooting out of the spirit of selfiish- 
ness, of avarice, of wrong. Whatever 
the higher and purer motives in living 
may develop, these are the normal fruits 
of the spirit that those who sacrifice for 
the work and labor to perpetuate it, 
desire to see borne by every one 
that locates on College Hill, and then 
goes out into the arena of work. 

In all the turmoil of work, the sharp 
competitions, the striving for place, the 
rush for position, what could we see that 
would be so pleasing as the noble, pure, 
sweet life, actuated by the best impulses, 
advancing steadily, unmoved by all these 
things, with the consciousness that He 
whom it trusts is able to crown with 
sticcess every worthy worker. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 
YOUNG WOMEN’S 


In response to the call of Mr. Moody 
three .conferences designed for the 
strengthening and deepening of the spirit- 
ual life are held each summer at North- 
field, Massachusetts. ‘To the second of 
these conferences are invited the young 
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women of America; so from college, and 
city, and town they gather on this 
height of promise and of peace for a ten 
days’ uplift into things spiritual and eter- 
nal. ‘The place itself presents a scene of 
rare beauty, with the Connecticut River 
winding like a silver ribbon through the 
green fields, and far away the purple foot- 
hills of the Green and,.the White moun- 
tains. A sense of restfulness and peace 
comes with the first view of the quiet old- 
fashioned New England town, which in- 
deed is not a ‘‘town’’ at all, but a beauti- 
ful bit of country. 

The privilege of meeting with the five 
hundred young women who attend this 
conference was given to two representa- 
tives of the Juniata College Girls’ Christ- 
ian Band, Misses Bertha Fahrney and 
Mary Quinter. From the first half-hour 
of every day, ‘“The Quiet Hour,’’ when 
each one was alone with her Bible and 
her God, until the ‘‘Good-night’’ service 
held by the groups of girls in the halls, 
the days were full of blessing. ‘The sun- 


set meeting on ‘‘Round Top’’ will linger — 


long in the memory of every one who has 
been in the company gathered on that 
hillside under the pines to 
‘‘Wait and worship while the night 
Set her evening lamps alight.” 

The realization of the Gospel story of 
the Master’s ‘‘Mountain Sermon’? was 
very vivid as one listened to Mr. Moody, 
Dr. Chas. C. Hall, Dr. Edward Judson, 
and Miss Price tell of the meaning and 


importance of the truths of the Christian 


life. The watchword of the conference 
was given in the first morning’s devotion- 
al hour by Miss Nellie J. Allen, one of 
the national college secretaries: ‘‘We 
are here first of all to know God.’’ And 
truly in all the services, in Bible study, 
in sermon, and in song this truth was em- 
phasized as the supreme motive of every 
life. The only efficient means of obtain- 
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ing this knowledge being prayer and 
Bible study, the importance of these was 
constantly impressed; not truths about 
the Bible, not what scholars have written 
concerning it, but first of all, the earnest, 
prayerful, Spirit-guided study of God’s 
word as the revelation of Himself and His 
message of salvation to the world. 


YOUNG MEN’S 


This year Juniata had’ four representa- 
tives at the Northfield conference of the 
world’s college men. A strong appeal by 
Dr. Chapman was set right at the open- 
ing of the conference. The opening 
hour of each day, except Sunday, was 
spent in studying missionary work, fol- 
lowed by the institute, in which plans for 
Christian work in the colleges during the 
coming year were discussed; then came 
Bible study and training classes for per- 


‘sonal workers, after which all gathered 


in the auditorium to close the first half of 


the day with deep draughts of inspiration 


from the excellent addresses which were 
given. The afternoons were spent for 
the most part in athletics; and one could 
distinguish many an earnest, manly face 
among the players. The sunset meetings. 
or ‘‘Round Top’’ were surely inspiring, 
and no one failed to be helped there. 
The evening meetings, conducted by such 
men as Moody, Chapman, Speer, Mott, 
Schauffler, and Wadham were intense in 
thought and spirit. The value of these 
conferences, to college men, is inestiniable 
and Juniata does well to identify herself 
with a movement so vast in conception 
and so evangelistic in design. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
(Continued from July Ecxo) 
| BIBLE 
The Commencement began at three 


o’clock on Thursday afternoon, June 22, 
when the graduation exercises of the 
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Biblical Department were held in the 
chapel. After the opening devotional 
exercises the audience was favored with 
an address, ‘“The First Martyr,’’ by John 
Lohr Bowman, Jones’ Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania. The speaker related the events 
precedent and incident to the choice of 
seven men for the settlement of wrang- 
lings over money distribution. First 
and most remarkable of these men was 
Stephen, the subject of Mr. Bowman’s 
address. Full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost, Stephen worked loyally and dili- 
gently, out-distanced his companions, 
and shot clear ahead of the office to 
which he had been called. He was a 
bold, fearless defender of the faith; his 
arguments none could resist. The Jews 
saw Stephen’s strength and wisdom of 
argument and their own weak jealousy. 
Mr. Bowman’s word picturing of the 
martyr’s trial before the Sanhedrin and 
of his persecution, was vivid. The Christ- 
ian world owes much to the fidelity and 
fearlessness of Stephen: to him is due 


the conversion of Saint Paul, the apostle 


of the Gentiles; through his indefatigable 
labor the gospel was carried through 
Asia and Europe from which places cen- 
turies later it was borne to America. 

Tully S. Moherman, Ashland, Ohio, 
delivered an address on ‘‘Our Contri- 
butions to the World.’’ When we as 
individuals pass beyond the veil, the 
traces that are left of us upon the sands 
of time constitute our type; and the 
question comes forcibly home to us that 
in our attempts to preserve the noblest 
past and add the sum of our powers, 
what kind of type ought we leave as mo- 
tive forces for our successors? What are 
we to give? First, the span of our 
lives. Perhaps the greatest problem we 
have to solve is the economy of time; the 
holding of each day as a trust to God 
and to the race. Lack of skill in doing 
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a piece of work is a waste of time. 
Fvery hour spent in the mastery of the 
principles of life is saving a hundred per 
cent. in the economy of time later on. 
Second, the gift of thought, the power 
to solve the problems of life in a true 
way. A true thought may be but a 
feather in weight, but as powerful as a 
diamond in cutting some aspect of 
heavenly joy. Third, our capacity to 
work, the ability to lay hands on some 
part of the universe and make it go. 
Like the lens polisher we are daily work- 
ing upon lenses through which other 
eyes will look out upon life. Let our 
lenses have no flaws; let them reveal the 
truth; let our work be strong. Fourth, 
the gift of wealth. Every one of us 
represents wealth either of mind or mat- 
ter; and the world is full of challenges 
for us to give. Fifth, our experience 
becomes a contribution to the world in 
that it may be used again. ‘There are 
mistakes of life that cannot be rectified, 


such as health, education and the effects 


of evil habits; teach by your experience. 
Sixth, the best and highest contribution 
we can bestow upon the world is inspi- 
ration, the dynamic force of the soul, 
ever working toward the highest ends 
and bringing them about. ‘The highest 
use of this gift is to inspire others to take 
hold of Christ. | 

Professor Haines spoke very encourag- 
ingly of the work of the Bible Depart- 
ment and of the hopeful indications for 
encouragement in the research of God’s 
word, and addressed the two graduates 
in a few well chosen words. 

Eider H. B. Brumbaugh, dean of the 
department, who was presiding at the 


exercises, then asked President Brum- - 


baugh for a few remarks. The Doctor 
said he was anxious to express his 
gratitude for the exercises of the after- 
noon. It was the first time Juniata had 
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reached the goal aimed at in the found- 
ing of the college. ‘T‘wenty-three years 
have passed in fitting young people for 
the various walks of life, and the Bible 
Department now comes forth strong and 
ready with the other departments. ‘The 
Doctor prayed that, as it has been from 
the earliest date so it may continue, not 
a day may pass without the reading of 
the scriptures in public meeting. He 
heartily endorsed compulsory chapel 
attendance for every student. He re- 
ferred to a certain institution which some 
years ago numbered thirty-five hundred 
students, and at one of the regular 
chapel services twenty-eight were pres- 
ent! God forbid that Juniata should ever 
approach such a state! ‘The Doctor con- 


ferred the degree of Bachelor of Sacred 


Literature on the graduates. 
NORMAL ENGLISH 


Seldom has Juniata possessed a more 
pleasing or larger audience than was 


ready to greet the members of the normal 


and collegiate seniors in the evening 
commencement exercises. Windows, 
halls, and campus were places sought by 
those who were so unfortunate as not to 
get into the chapel. | 

The exercises of the evening, presided 
over by Professor Haines, were opened 
at seven-thirty. Professor Beery’s choir 
rendered the opening anthem, ‘‘Ye shall 
go out with Joy,’’ and Professor Ellis 
conducted the devotional exercises. 

‘William P. Trostle, the first speaker, 
in a ready, earnest manner, told of ‘“The 
Essence of Manhood.’’ Sham is carried 
into every department of life. We have 
too few Hamlets who are bold enough to 
proclaim, ‘I know, not seem.’’ In 
different nations the ideal man has 
varied. ‘T’o- day manhood is not a gift 
of fortune or birth; it is a slow but sure 
growth to which every thought and 
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action lend their aid. Manhood is not 
complete unless it possess the all-import- 
ant virtues of truthfulness and courage 
and justice and generosity. By planting 
ourselves in these nourishing elements we 
may become more worthy of the Model 
of Manhood.. | 

Elva K. Shockey next pleased the 
audience with her oration, “Simplicity.” 
She was perfectly at ease in speaking 
and gave her production in confidence. 
No artificial adornment mars the beauty 
of God’s work. Mountain and flower 
and animal whisper, ‘‘Simplicity.” 
Man alone has dared set himself at defi- 
ance with creation and mock God by 
using the endowments given to him to 
honor and glorify his wonderful plan, in 
building his own pretentious ideal of 
power and beauty. fn national life and 
in social and religious circles is lacking the 
old-time simplicity. Religion in our age 
wants the earnestness, the beautiful faith, 
and the sweet communion of souls with 


their Maker, that were manifest and felt 


by the simple-hearted Christian of old. 
Woman, be thou known for thy grace, 
purity, sincerity, and loveliness of heart. 
Envelop thy character in the beautiful 
folds of simplicity. Man, be thou known 
for thy strength, honesty, and integrity. 
Write on thy life ‘‘Simplicity.”’ 

Mrs. Ella J. Brumbaugh, Miss Hooley, 
and Messrs. Van Dyke and I. Bruce 
Book sang the ‘‘Dawning of the Better 
Day,’’ after which Lloyd H. Hinkle in 
strong voice and courageous, optimistic 
manner, delivered his oration on ‘‘Lay- 
ing the Cornerstone.’’ In his introduc- 


tion Mr. Hinkle spoke of man as the 


great motive power in the world. A 
man of power must have a good foun- 
dation. The cornerstone which the 
youth lays will be the truest expression 
of his nature and will determine what he 
is to become. The bulwark of all man’s 
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power is character. When the crises of 
life approach, when the storms of wrath 
and war are evoked, when the dark clouds 
of the world float across the disk of our 
sun, the character of the cornerstone of 
our life will determine whether the sum- 
mer skies of vernal beauty and the 
brighter skies of brotherly love shall 
_ bend over us. 

Maud O. Miller portrayed to the large 
audience ‘‘T'wo Noble Lives’? and 
showed by her calm, earnest expression 
principles of the great characters of 
whom she spoke. The ‘‘two noble 
lives’’ were those of Gladstone, who 
attainel the highest place aniong his 
fellows as statesman, and of Drummond, 
who stands out before the world as 
teacher and evangelist. These men 
were ever true to their best and highest 
selves in not sacrificing their own prin- 
ciples of right or pandering selfishly to 
the tastes of a critical public. Gladstone 
won the highest scholastic honors and in 
Eton and Oxford formed life-long friend- 
ships which awakened the possibilities 
already existing within him. Later he 
endeavored to elevate politics to state- 
craft and not to lower the better to 
the worse. Devoid of all formality and 
in perfect sympathy with all he meets, 
we see Drummiond ever true, courteous, 
and kind. His personality and earnest- 
ness won for him the hearts of many 
people. He originated 
Volunteer Movement. These men will 
not be forgot to-morrow. They taught 
the secret of correct living, the perfec- 
tion of character as the first attainment 
of life. 

The masterly oration on ‘The Dying 
Century,’’ by Jacob M. Blough, evinced 
keen thought. At the beginning of this 
‘“‘wonderful century’? the good old 
mothers used the same kind of spindle 
and distaff which the people had used 
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more than two thousand years ago. 
Highways were few and distances great; 
hence there was little exchange of ideas 
and less of commodities. American 
ingenuity began to exchange this rude 
civilization. The laconic ‘‘What hath 
God wrought’’ convinced the world that 
space and time were conquered. ‘There 
has been marvelous development in all 
scientifiic lines. Despotism has fallen, 
slavery has been abolished, and liberty 
has been established in most countries. 
Individual liberty—the idea that the 
government exists for the individual, 
honor to womanhood, international arbi- 
tration—a _. principal due to American 
thought, and Christian missions are but 
few of the marvelous results of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The choir then took the audience 
‘‘Away to the Fields’? by their chorus 
which closed the Normal English 
exercises, 
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The oration of Perry H. Beery, ‘‘Faith 
in the Ideal’? was an inspiration to the 
best in life. The easy but determined 
delivery showed that each word was 
weighed and of importance. Whoever. 
deliberately fixes his gaze on things 
foul and loathsome, delighting himself 
in them, gradually lowers himself to their 
level; he whose gaze is constantly fixed 
upon things beautiful, inspiring, and en- 
nobling is by them gradually lifted to 
their plane. ‘This is of the nature of the - 
ideal, and there is in it the power of 
gradually shaping the innermost longings 
and endeavors of the entire being until 
they embody the supremest aspiration 
and endeavors of life. All have ideals 
either of being or doing. Often those 
who have the power to construct the 
most exquisite and soul entrancing ideals, 
in their own lives are yet grovelers and 
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lepers. This is not because they lack 
ideals, but because they lack faith in 
their ideals. The ideal ought to be a 
constant reminder of what is best in 
doing and should be an ever-present 
incentive in hcly struggling toward the 
highest attainment of usefulness. To be 
really practical the idea must begin in 
the real. After infinite mountings and 
recedings it may reach the stars, but it 
must begin on earth; in any case it must 
be conceived as lying in the reach of 
brain and. brawn, within that which the 
eye can see, the hand can hold, the mind 
may enter—in short, what our faith can 
grasp. This seizing of our ideals is the 
function of faith which makes it crystal- 
lize into symmetry all the primitive and 
separate elements of life’s powers. In 
faith in the ideal has been found and is 
found the secret power of successful 
living. May we sieze it asthe ‘‘alchem- 
ists solvent,’’ which will turn everything 
for us into the gold of a successful life. 
J. Lloyd Hartman delivered his oration 
on the '‘Utility of the Beautiful’’ in his 
easy, natural way—‘‘talking to many in- 
stead of to one,’’ as some one said. The 
idea of an Infinite Power as the First 
Cause finds expression in three forms,— 
the good, the true, and the beautiful, or 
religion, philosophy, and esthetics. The 
expression of the idea in visible and audi- 
ble forms in nature and the fine arts is 
the beautiful. When God stood over 
creation and pronounced it good he also 
crowned it with a diadem of beauty. To 
the earliest peoples there was but one 
source of beauty, nature; to us there are 
two, nature and—past generations’ trans- 
lation of nature—art. ‘The ratio of ex- 
cellence of these two forms is as the 
author of each. Beauty’s message is 
divine for him who will listen. The wis- 
dom of the ages has realized its worth 
and has utilized its power as an elevating 
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agency. The ancient Greek, born and 
reared in a land of matchless natural 
scenery, of air the balmiest and sky the 
bluest, lived very close to nature, and his 
sensitive heart pulsed in harmony with 
the throbbings of her great heart. To 
appreciate how fully Greek life was in 
touch with the beauties of nature, observe 


the rigid, ungraceful, and angular Egyp- 


tian works of art—the expressions of a 
people whose history is formalism and 
who never felt beauty’s entrancing touch. 
That great rush of beauty which burst 
forth in the liad and the Odyssey; and 
later, in the marble and bronze of the 
Acropolis; and, on down through the 
ages, in cornice and pillar and canvas 
and song—was naturetaking on form in 
art. As nature has moods so art has 
phases—painting, music, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, language. ‘The deepest cur- 
rent in which human soul has flowed, 
the most seraphic strain in which it has 
pulsed, the sublimest vision of ideal con- 
ception of which it has dreamed, are pre- 
served to us only through the world’s 
art. Art marks the civilization of each 
age. In esthetics there is more dynamics 
for higher life than the world at large ap- 
preciates. Beauty is a force whose power 
is too little felt. May the age soon come 
when in every city and hamlet and high- 
way and home there shall bloom crea- 
tions of the truest beauty in both nature 
and the fine arts. | | 

Dr. Brumbaugh’s remarks before con- 
ferring the degrees were based on an old 
legend of the Roman emperor, Domitian, 
to whom two maxims were proposed: 
first, never begin anything in this world 
until you consider the end; second, never 
leave the highway for the by-ways in 
life’s journey. The address was earnest 
and appealed to the best in the hearer’s 
life. | 

The Doctor then conferred the degree, 
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Bachelor of English, upon the twenty-five 
normal graduates; and the degree, Bache- 
lor of Arts, upon the two classical men. 
The degree, Master of English, was con- 
ferred zz absentia upon C. S. Reber, ’95, 
John E. Burget, ’96, and W. L. Leopold, 
’96. Dr. Brumbaugh announced that the 
alumni association had donated ninety 
dollars toward the athletic field, and that 
the class of ’99 had subscribed four hun- 
dred seventy-five dollars to the alumni 
endowment fund, At least three hun- 
dred friends attended the exercises of 
commencement week. WwW. L. S. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


To be convinced that Juniata’s needs 
are constantly being supplied, it is neces- 
- sary only to know that a new boiler to 
supply the steam cooking apparatus in 
the college kitchen has been erected. 


The ‘‘nature club,’’ under the leader- 
ship of Professor Emmert, is one of the 
interesting features of the work at Juniata. 
On September 23d, a number of students 
visited Shelving Rocks in quest of natur- 
al curiosities. They reported a pleasant 
as well as an instructive trip. 


That Professor Swigart can fish as well 
as teach and preach was assured recently 
when he caught nineteen bass, one of 
which weighed four and one-fourth 
pounds. 


Nellie G. Wright, ’98, entered the 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, 
on the 4thinstant. Her address is No. 
1331 North 21st street. 


The following classes have been organ- 
ized in the Bible department of the col- 
lege: New Testament Greek, two classes; 
Bible History and Geography; Life of 
Christ; Exegesis; Church History; and 
Old Testament Literature. | 
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Ww.c. Hanawalt, ’92, has the superin- 
tendence of the schools at Derry Station, 
near Pittsburg. 


J. H. Swan, ’92, visited the college 
Friday evening, September 30th. He 
has entered upon a course in the Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. Clair 
Robinson, HE. R. Fleming, H. E. Miller, 


and I. B. Whitehead, former students in 


Juniata, will spend the year in the same 
institution. 


The ball-game played on September 
23d between the college team and the 
‘‘Athletics’”’ of Huntingdon was interest- 
ing as well as clean. The score was 14- 
12 in favor of the college team. 


Borough ordinances have recently been 
published in the Huntingdon papers de- 
claring the streets and alleys which hith- 
erto separated and crossed the various 
possessions and acquisitions to the college 
grounds closed, so that now our campus 
shall be greatly enlarged. The work of 
closing the old and opening the new pub- 
lic ways is now fully commenced. Sev- 


eral adjoining buildings have been shift-. 


ed, new lines have been run, and grading 
is wellon. One of the houses moved has 
been located back of the ladies’ building 
and is being remodeled for an infirm- 
ary. The strange appearance of a 
building which was being moved sitting 
in the street opposite the ladies’ gate and 
two other buildings standing contrary to 
their former positions, fully warranted the 
expression of an onlooker, ‘‘’ Pears likea 
lively breeze has struck the place’’: it’s 
true, and it’s still lively on the hill. 


K. D, Nininger spent two days with 
D. Murray Hetrick, ’95, Mexico, recent- 
ly. 


George Wirt, ’98, ’02, spent Saturday 
and Sunday, September 29th and 3oth, at 
his home in McVeytown. 
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The office has been changed from room 
fifty-three to the old library room; so the 
‘““Sanhedrim,’’ as friend Zentmryet once 
aptly styled the Faculty, has moved along 
several notches since the latter eighties 
and early ninties. Professor Swigart as 
Treasurer now occupies the first room to 
right of the. boy’s entrance, while his 
faithful John Pittenger conducts the book 
and tablet business across the hall at the 
old stand. 


The Juniata Lyceum, an outgrowth of 
more advanced literary needs, has recent- 
ly been organized, consisting of all Eng- 
lish graduate students, all college stu- 
dents, the members of the faculty, and 
the trustees. A public program will be 
presented on the first Saturday evening 
of every-month, beginning with Novem- 
ber 4th. As this new society takes away 
_anumber of those who would otherwise 
remain with the old societies, responsi- 
bility increasing to the individual Orien- 
al or Wahneeta will greatly increase his 
literary possibilities. The new student 
who was timid and reluctant before must 
now take hold of reins no longer managed 
by veterans, while the veterans will work 
out their ideals on the floor of the Ly- 
ceum. The old Oriental now knows his 
“‘zenith,’’ as a nadir, and Wahneeta 
sages long to pluck another ‘‘rose.”’ 


Professor Myers conducted a series of 
revival meetings in Johnstown recently. 


The number of Juniata student reun- 
ions held in different sections of the Jun- 
iata states was a good feature this sum- 
mer. We shall give particulars of them 
in the next Ecuo. 


Acting-President Brumbaugh enjoyed 
a pleasant visit with his friends in 
Philadelphia, West Chester, and Haver- 
ford the first of the month. He pur- 
chased a number of books for the library. 
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Cyrus B. Replogle, ’97, is receiving 
clerk at Carrie Furnace in the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at Pittsburg. He seems 
well satisfied with his position and is 
prospering. His heart turns, however, 
often to Juniata, and his love for it is as 
strong as ever. 


Mrs. Emma Wagner, better known to 
the students and Faculty as Emma Con- 
ner, died at her home in Reading, and 
was buried September 6th. Her father, 
Elder Jacob Conner, has always been a 
warm friend of the college, and it is here 
that he educated his children. Mrs. 
Wagner and her brother attended normal 
here in 83. Some time afterward Miss 
Conner taught in the Kutztown state nor- 
mal. Mr. Geo. Wagner, her husband, a 
prosperous lawyer in Reading, had almost 
completed a handsome residence in that 
city, intending that they should enter it 
during the month of September; but the 
mother entered not the new earthly home 
but her better eternal home. ‘The two 
young sons, their father, and friends can 
remember her only as a devoted Christian 
woman. 


Samuel Gehrett, of Grafton, was seen 
among the boys one Saturday recently. 
He intends to return to college in the 
spring. 

‘Keep the old (dent with the new.”’ 
So says the song, and so say we. Among 
the early students of Juniata College, or 
the Brethren’s Normal, as it was then 
called, is S. O. Larkins, now of Balti- 
more. Mr. Larkins has a family of his 
own now, and his daughter Grace was far 
on in the junior work when she left here 
a year ago. 
more attached to the place and cause than 
Mr. Larkins himself. It is certainly a 
satisfaction to know that the love of the 
students for their school home does not 
die with the years. 


But there are few who seem ~ 
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Bessie Rohrer, ’97, entered college 
again the fourth week of this term. 


Professor J. H. Brumbaugh and son 
Norman made a four-day visit to Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia friends recently. 


A number of students have entered 
upon the three years’ divinity course. 


Samuel H. Cassels, a normal junior of 
’97, died Saturday morning, October 7th. 
He had intended to enter upon his senior 
work with the class of ’99, but his health 
would not permit, and his plan for enter- 
ing the class of 1900 was frustrated by a 
continuation of the sickness which ended 

in death. 


The teachers’ institute of Huntingdon 
county will be held in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Huntingdon, November 13th-17th. 
Among the instructors are Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh and Professor Swigart. Dr. 
Brumbaugh will lecture on the 13th and 
14th; Professor Swigart, on the 13th and 
16th. The evening lectures will be given 
by the following gentlemen: De Motte, 
King, Day, and MacArthur. Evidently, 
this will be a rich treat, and every stu- 
dent ought to hear the lectures. 


Lorenzo J. Lehman, ’98, was one of - 


the most successful agents for Doctor 
Brumbaugh’s ‘‘History of the Brethren’’ 
during the summer, and has now entered 
upon his year’s work in the school room 
in Johnstown. He says, ‘‘I have plenty 
of work to doin school. I want toreturn 
to Juniata some time again; although I 
am not there in person yet my mind is 
there this [opening] week.’’ 


Myrtle Replogle, who finished the jun- 
tor work last year, will teach in her own 
county the coming winter. Her letter 
smacks almost of homesickness to get 
back to Juniata. Juniata wishes her a 
successful term and shall be glad when 
she can come back for study. 
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_ The societies in the Normal Depart- 
ment have been organized. Both promise 
good work for the year, although the 
number in each society seems rather 
small, owing to the withdrawal of the 
classical students. ‘This fact, however, 


Should not be a discouragement to those 


in the work, on the contrary it should be 
an incentive to higher and better work. 


Bruce Ibra Myers, ’95, is working hard 
and is appreciated as principal of the Pat- 
ton public schools. 


Our genial President, Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, after conducting the chapel exer- 
cises recently, gave us the following 
thoughts: Iam always glad when I see 
a group of young people, especially at 
this place, busy and sensible. Do some- 
thing. Be not lazy. There is nothing 
that distresses me so muchas to seea per- 
son who does nothing but eat, sleep, and 
wear Clothes and steal fresh air from birds 
and bugs and bees. If you do nothing 
else, walk around and wear out shoes, Be 
determinedly busy. It pays to be busy. 
In a school there are always three distinct 
classes. One class likes to get rid of 
work. Another is those who want to 
carry too much; while those of another 
class carry just what they can convenient- 
ly take. Now if you are of the first class 
you don’t understand what it means to 
be a student and prepare for life. Re- 
member that to-day’s carelessness means 
life’s weakness in power to think, in power 
to do. You can afford to train and train 
hard. Let me give youa little rule—you 
can study as hard as you please as long 
as you can sleep well on it. Besides the 
storing of facts into the mind, education 
consists in habit forming. Form the 
habit of work. If you haven’t learned to 
work you are not educated. 

Go into the open air more. Edward 
Everett Hale says, ‘‘We as American 
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people need to learn more than anything 
else the habit of going out of doors.”’ 
Out-door life has in it considerations that 
we do not respect. Take hold of athlet- 
ics not for the sake of play but for the 
sake of the manhood and the woman- 
hood that grow out of doors. Out-door 
life gives keen sensations that are of great 
value in after life. This college is ad- 
mirably situated, and the conditions here 
are favorable to the highest growth in 
manhood, in womanhood. You are 
helped by the very genius of things here 
to be clean and sweet and strong and 
good. If, when everything around us helps 
us to do right, we fail, it is a very 
great question whether we shall ever be 
able to do so. Though I forget recita- 
tions and speeches I never forget the in- 
spiration here received to build up right 
ideals into my life. It is the manly 
thing, it is the heroic thing to do. 


A ‘‘consecration assembly’’ of the 
young people of the Brethren churches of 
the Schuylkill Valley was held at Valley 
Forge, Saturday, September 9th. Over 
two hundred young people were in at- 
tendance. Juniata was well represented 
on the program by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Prof. Ellis, 90, F. F. Holsopple, 
’91, A. H. Ressler, Emma Tyson, Iva L: 
Krupp, W.S. Price, ’84, J. I. L. Isen- 
berg, 95, Lewis M. Keim, ’94, ’or. 


Professor Haines lectured at New En- 
terprise, September 30th, and preached 
October rst. 


THE FACULTY’S SUMMER 


Acting-President Brumbaugh used New 
England and-New York as recreation 
grounds for himself. He and a college 
friend spent some time in the Adiron- 
dacks in camping and fishing. On his 


return to Juniata he stopped in Lancaster 
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and Dauphin counties, and attended the 
Waynesboro students’ reunion. 


Professor Emmert was busily engaged 
with local college interests and spent but 
two days away from home. His frequent 
mountain strolls, however, made his sum- 
mer happy. 


Miss Fahrney spent two weeks at 
the Young Women’s Conference, North- 
field and the remainder of her vacation at 
home. 


Professor and Mrs. Swigart spent a few 
days in Bedford and Blair. counties and 
then went north to the St. Lawrence 
River, Thousand Islands, and Montreal 
Where the Professor spent some time in 
special study. On the return trip they 
stopped at Lake George, Philadelphia, 
and Lewistown. 


Professor Saylor spent the summer on 
his farm in Montgomery county. ‘The 
unique letter which he sent to last 


year’s students was evidence of his warm 


feeling for Juniata. 


Eider J. B. Brumbaugh traveled in 
Pennsylvania in the interest of Juniata. 


President Brumbaugh spent the sum- 
mer in retirement at Valley Forge. He 
completed his series of Standard Readers 
and sttpervised the printing of them. 
The Doctor lectured at the Harrisburg 
and Reading city institutes and completed 
the packing of the Cassel Library. 


Professor Haines traveled in Chester 
and Montgomery counties and spent a 
short time at his New Jersey home. 


Miss McVey visited with relatives in 
Nebraska and Missouri. 


Professor Myers and family enjoyed — 
the quiet of their new home—an elegant 
addition to College Hill—one paGete west 
from the caipus. 
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Professor McKenzie visited a college 
friend in Bethany a week, and spent the 
remainder of the summer in his Philadel- 
-phia home. | 


Excepting a few short trips Elder H. 
B. Brumbaugh spent the summer quietly 
on College Hill. 


. Professor Beery spent a week in West- 
moreland county in college interests, and 
with his family attended the Sunday 
School Convention at Lewistown. 


Professor J. H. Brumbaugh attended 
to home affairs and looked after the inter- 
ests of Juniata in Blair, Mifflin, and Juni- 
ata counties. 


Professor Reber remained at the col- 
lege five weeks, then visited and talked 
Juniata in Bedford, Juniata, Berks, and 
Lebanon counties, and at Island Heights, 
New Jersey. 


Professor Snavely spent part of the 
summer in Maryland in the interest of 
Juniata. 


Professor Hodges and family spent a 
quiet vacation at their home in Union- 
ville, Ohio. 


Miss Keeny visited relatives in Louis- 
iana and in Cumberland county. 
mother accompanied her in her tour of 
the Southland and remained with rela- 
tives in Cumberland county. 


Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh spent the sum- 
mer at home, busy with professional 
duties. 


OLD TESTAMENT OUTLINES 


THE SECOND ISAIAH 


CHAPTERS 40-66 


Thus far in our study of the book of 
Isaiah, we have considered the first 
thirty-nine chapters. Of this first sec- 


ent. 


Her, 
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tion of the book, there is but little ques- 
tion in the minds of Bible students and 
scholars, concerning its authorship. All 
agree that with the exception of a few 
verses, Or an occasional chapter here and 
there, the author was Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz. 

With the second portion of the book, 
the question of authorship is very differ- 
The author of this second division 
is commonly called ‘“The Great Un- 
known,’’ or the prophecy is called ‘“T’he 
Second JIsaiah’’ or Deutero-Isaiah. 
These titles are significant, at the same 
time self-explanatory. 

As to whether what is commonly 
known as the ‘‘Second Isaiah’’ is a de- 
batable or questionable subject, suffice to 
say, that scholarship -is substantially 
agreed that the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters of the book of Isaiah were written 
by some person other than Isaiah. As 
to who the author was, no one attempts 
toexplain. In fact it would be impossi- 
ble to explain. | 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have given this subject attention it may 
be well to assign a few reasons which lay 
claim to the authorship of ‘‘The Great 
Unknown.’’ In the first place, the his- 
torical situation of both the First and 
Second Isaiah must be kept in mind. 
The date of the activity of Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz, is known to be 740-701 B. 


C. This was a remarkable historical 


period. The message was of course, 
pre-exilic, addressed to those who were 
openly and flagrantly sinning against 
Jahveh, punishment for sin was severely 
and unmistakably promised, the captivity 
both directly and indirectly foretold. T’he 
great actors in the drama may be both 
clearly and distinctly seen. 

In the second portion of the book, the 
scene changes. These last chapters dwell 


upon Jsraél’s restoration from exile in 
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Babylon. 'The date of the opening of the 
prophecy is perhaps sometime between 
549 and 538 B. C. The union of the 
Medes with the Persians appears to have 
already taken place, 41:25. It seems 
to be at a time when Cyrus is pursuing 
his career of conquest in N. W. and Cen- 
tral Asia. ‘‘There is no thought in this 
prophecy of the troubles or dangers to 
which Judah was exposed at the hands 
of Sargon or Sennacherib; the Empire of 
Assyria has been succeeded B. C. 607 by 
that of Babylon; Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple have been long in ruins 58: 12; 61: 4 
the old waste places; 64: 10; Israel is 
in exile 47: 6; 48: 20. The Jewish exiles 
are in despair or indifferent; they think 
that God has forgotten them, and have 
ceased to expect, or desire, their release 
40: 27; 49: 14and 24. This is the situation 
to which the present prophecy is address- 
ed: its aim is to arouse the indifferent, to 
reassure the wavering, to expostulate with 
the doubting, to announce with triumph- 
ant confidence the certainty of the ap- 
proaching restoration.’’ See Driver’s 
Introduction, page 217. 

When we look a little more carefully 
into the prophecy we find internal reas- 
‘ ons which point to the close of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity. 
to Jerusalem as ruined and deserted, 44: 
26 ‘““that saith of Jerusalem, she shall be 
inhabited, and of the cities of Judah, they 
Shall be built, and I will raise up the waste 
places thereof.”’ 64: 10 ‘‘Thy holy ctties 
are become a wilderness, Zion is become a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation.’’ See 
also 58:12; 61:4; 63: 18;64:11. These ref- 
erences should be carefully studied. It 
alludes to the sufferings which the Jews 
have experienced, or are experiencing, at 
the hands of the Chaldaeans, 42: 22. 
‘‘But this is a people robbed and spoiled: 
they are all of them snared in holes, and 
they are hid in prison houses: they are 


It alludes repeatedly 
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for a prey, and none delivereth; for a 
spoil, and none saith, Restore.’? Also 
46:13; 48:20, Those whom the prophet 
addresses, and moreover, addresses in - 
person—arguing with them, appealing 
to them, striving to win their assent by 
his warm and impassioned rhetoric, are 
not men of Jerusalem, contemporaries of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, or even of Manas- 
seh; they are the exiles in Babylonia. 
40: 21, 26, 28; 43: 10; 48:8; 50: 10f.; 
51: 6and 12f; 58:3 f. Again we say, 
these references should be carefully stud- 
ied. This seems to be strong proof that 
the author lived in the period he so 
graphically describes. The prophet 
speaks to his contemporaries: his mes- 
sage is intimately related to the circum- 
stances of his own time. The prophet 
speaks from his own historical position. 
Other differences, from the first portion 
of the book consist in style and doctrine. 
Professor A. B. Davidson remarks on the 
difference of vocabulary of the two parts 
of the book of Isaiah, he adds that it is 
not so much words in themselves as the 
peculiar usé and combination of them, 
and especially ‘‘the peculiar articulation 
of sentences and the movement of the 
whole discourse, by which an impression 
is produced so unlike the impression pro- 
duced by the earlier parts of the book.” 

We have thus offered a few thoughts 
on ‘“The Second Isaiah.’’? If by accept- 
ing ‘“T'he Great Unknown’ author, the 
book becomes more intelligible, let us by 
all means accept it, not allowing preju- 
dice to overcome the best judgment and 
scholarship, moreover as accepting it 
does no violence to the inspiration of © 
Scripture. | 

For the present we shall close our Out- 
lines on Prophecy, and in the next EcuHo, 
begin a series of articles on Hebrew 


‘Poetry and the Psalms. 


Amos H. Hatnzs. 


PRINTING. 


We have facilities for doing work 

to your satisfaction. | 

We take special pains to please our 

customers. 
We print anything you want in the line 
of Visiting Cards, Wedding Invitations, 
Letter and Bill Heads, Envelopes, Busi- 
ness Cards, Circulars, Books, and all 
kinds of miscellaneous printing at lowest 
price. A trial order solicited. 
Receipts, Notes, Due Bills, Orders, &c., 
put up in books and sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 100 Envelopes with 
name and address neatly printed on for 
so cents. Mail orders will receive prompt 
attention. Telephone connection. 


J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 
512 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 








Every Business Man 
Every Advertiser 
Everywhere 


Should have constantly in hand that 
excellent ‘‘Little Schoolmaster’’ in 
advertising, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


It is published weekly by 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


{0 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and coecripuicn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journa). Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


Co, 2°12: New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 







The ready to write Instru- 
ment of to-day is 


Waterman’s 
IDEAL 


Fountain Pen, 


An indispensable convenience for 
Statesmen, Reporters. Business Men, 
Lawyers, Physicians, Authors, 

Teachers, and Students. 
Every Pen warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Prices according to value. Cata- 
logues furnished. | 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers*in 
the world. ; 
157 Broadway, New York. 
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PASSING THOUGHS 


There is a man in our town, 

Who thinks he’s wondrous wise, 
He scornes our little paper, 

And will not advertise, 





But when the students cut him cold 
And his goods get out of style, 
We’ll retire on our laurels 
With a cold and cruel smile. 


And when his money’s almost gone, 
And times are getting bad, 

He'll be glad to come from off his perch 
And give a generous Ad.—E x. 


Have your SHOES REPAIRED by 
Cc. C. GORDON. 


PROMPT. NEAT. CHEAP. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


For Schools and Colleges. Membership Free. 
GUNSTON BUREAU, HANDCOCK, MD. 





DRUGS. Tooth, Bath, Hair, and Nail 


Brushes, Perfumery, Stationary, Toilet 
Articles. 


Leister’s Soda Water 


was and always will be the best. 
Violin, Banjo, Guitar, and Mandolin Strings— 


Gut and Steel. § LEISTER’S, Next to P. 0. 
Telephone, Night Bell. German Spoken. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 


Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting- 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit- 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 


beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 


was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La- 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the Heating Plant, Library Vault, and Oneida 
Hall. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes of the insti- 
tution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories and 
library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. During 
the past year six acres of land adjoining the college campus were purchased 
by the trustees of the college. One block of this has been graded for an 
Athletic Feld, and the remainder will be added to the campus. An import- 
ant addition to the equipment of the college has come through the donation 
to it of the famous Cassel Library. This collection contains such rare 


manuscripts and valuable historical works as to make it a distinct attraction 
for students. ; 


FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 


size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. The Faculty has been strengthened 
with a view of making every department represent a high standard of 
method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart- 


AIM. 


ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Preparatory, and Classical.’ 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis- 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention, and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 


The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu- 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele- 


ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 


The catalogue gives the record of attendance, courses of study, expenses, 
and other specific information about the college. An illustrated booklet 
tells of Juniata’s advantages, and of the literary, social and religious influ- 
ences, which make up the college life. Information will be given freely to 
those who are interested. | 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, A. M., 
Acting President, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. | 


YOUR OLD BOOKS 


Bring or send your old Bibles, Books, and 
Magazines and have them rebound and 

MADE LIKE NEW ONES. Work of 
all kinds in this line done promptly and 
at reasonable rates by 


J. W. KING, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Opposite VY. M. Cc. A. Hall. 
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Opposite Post Office, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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No. 113, Fourth Street. 


‘K. ALLEN LOVELL, Percent 
R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 
B rae Oi ae ie R. J. Mattern, E. M. Greene, 
A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 
ries Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. .« 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ- 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 
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: THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation, — 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

it Is easy to learn what a word means. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal says: 
—The International Webster is a treasure house 
of universal knowledge to which all the world, in 

allits ages, has made contribution, and any one 
of us may have it at his elpow. 
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Don't you know where 


STEELE’S DRUG STORE is? 
Watch the Boys, 








W. W. HAZLETT, 
Clothier and Fyurnisher, 


Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 
404 Penn Street, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
JOHN B. KUNZ, 
Books and Stationery, 


Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - 





10-7m PA, 


Athletic Outfitters. 


E. M. NEWELL CO., 


Drake Building, 





HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Local and Long Distance Telephone. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL 


EVERYTHING IN 


China, Glass, Queensware, and Lamps 
ROHM’S CHINA HALL 


You’re Next. 
JOHN A. SWIVEL, 
The Barber. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE: 10-5m 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


WANTED. 


Vacation may be made pleasant and profita- _ 
ble. Dignified employment. No peddling. 
Address 
EMT. GR. COMMANDERY, O. S. B., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ADA MERIDITH’S 
Millinery Store 


is the place to go for your winter Hats 
and Bonnets.. 
605 WASHINGTON STREET. 


10-5m. 








10-2m 


10-3m. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Dry Goods and Notions. 


To all new students of Juniata as well as 
the old ones, we extend an invitation 
to become acquainted with this store. 

You will find it an unusual store and 

We 
show ati imtnense assortment of Dry 
Goods of all kinds. 

The new dress goods for fall will please 


worthy of your confidence. 


anyone, for the variety is immense, 
and prices are right. 

Ladies jackets and capes, we have in all 
newest styles, and in great variety. 


William Reed & Son. 


WM. GRIMISON & SON, 
Bakery, 
Confectionery, 


And Wholesale Bealers in 


Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 
-5Bl2, 514, and 5144 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 


Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Cor. 5th and Washington Streets 


L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOS, Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, 


RUBBERS, &c. 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 


Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran- 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Ww. R. WILSON’S 
Restaurant and Lunch Room, 


GPPOSISITE WESTERN END UNION DEPOT. 
Oysters in every style. 
Lunches put up for Travelers. 
Open day and night. Immediate and polite Service. 





pDaCLaLSt I Lenses for the Eyes. 


Examination Free. 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


in. L. W. ZERBY, | 
ory Welchmaker and Jena 





AND DEALER IN 


Hine Watches, Clocks, 





Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta- 


cles and Hye Glasses. 

Fountain Pens, sent by mail, 25 cents. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 
at Lowest Prices. 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 





One Price Clothier and Furnisher, 
Cor, 6th and Washington Streets, HUNTINGDON, PA, ~ 
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EDITORIAL 


HERE is much valuable, and avail- 

able talent lost to the world for the 
want of a proper amount of courage. Men 
and women go to their graves daily, in 
obscurity, who might have been an honor 
to the world’s working force had they 
but had courage enough to make a proper 
effort in the direction in which their 
talents would have led them. There are 
those who could acquire fame in the 
arena of the world’s activities, if they 
could but be induced to begin, or make 
a proper effort; but they do not have 
courage to make the effort required, and 
so live and die unknown even to those 
who are brought in daily contact with 
them. Every man and woman owes to 
the world the influence of their talents, 
and they owe it to their fellows to make 
an honest effort to develop the best that 
is in them. | 


HE Ecuo is practically the organ of 
‘| the Alumni Association of Juniata 
College and records a history of the work 

of the school, and also of those who 
have gone out into the work that has 
fallen to their lot, or rather to fill the 


place which their energies have made for 
them. Every Alumnus, in every de- 
partment should be in touch with his or 
her alma mater, and report his successes 
and even his failures that others may 
take knowledge and avoid similar re- 
sults. | 

There are those who would hesitate to 
report a failure, but who would hasten 
to inform their fellows of every success. 
We are all too ready to laud ourselves in 
view of our successes and attribute them 
to our wisdom, but not as ready to own 
our fault as the cause of our failures. 
All along the pathway of life are strewn 
the wrecks of the failures of those who 
have gone before, and it is by these that 
the earnest traveller learns to avoid the 
pitfalls of life, and is enabled to move 
along on firm ground, and make his way 
to success. 

These are our safeguards as we tread 
the uneven ways of the world’s progress, 
and each special failure teaches its im- 
portant lesson. Each success recorded 
stimulates honest effort, and creates an 
emulation that assures the surmounting | 
of the most difficult obstacles, and so 
proves a blessing to the individual and 
an advantage to the world. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN COLLEGE 
LIFE 
Cc. A. HODGES 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my college home? 


Everyone who has been at anytime 
identified with college life must have felt 
that there was a very considerable part of 
that life which was not scheduled on the 
bulletin board nor reported in the annual 
catalogue. It is that intangible some- 
what which, rising out of college relation- 
ships, pervades the very atmosphere of 
college life and insinuates itself into the 
temper and tendencies of every graduate 
who goes out from the college doors. 
We call it college spirit. It may 
be difficult to define just what is meant 
by this phrase, yet it is not difficult to 
recognize within college halls a conscious 
life, independent, self-centered, and with 
an organization and purpose of its own. 

College spirit manifests itself in ways 
that are numberless, yet two general 
features may be noted. One is a gener- 
ous rivalry between individuals and 
groups in the college community; the 
other, enthusiastic loyalty to the college 
itself—a pride in its history and princi- 
ples, a glad co-operation in its enter- 
prises. 

Such enthusiasm and such loyalty are 
always born of personal influence. No 
loyal devotion was ever fostered; no gen- 
erous enthusiasm ever aroused except by 
the appeal of personality to personality. 

The whole problem, then, resolves 
itself into a question of the means by 
which the personal interests of college 
life may be kept alive and growing. 

One of the most important factors 
contributing to this result is found, of 
course, in the character and influence of 
those who have college interests in 
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charge. It must, further, be manifest 
to everyone that the depth and earnest- 
ness of the principles embodied in the 
first conception of the college and active 
in all her subsequent growth will go far 
to clothe her with a personality that may 
claim and win the loyal love of her sons 
and daughters. But space need not be 
wasted in proving what everyone admits. 

There is, however, a source of personal 
appeal which many do not admit; the 
extent and value of which few realize, 
and the importance of which no one but 
an old collegian can fully appreciate. 
The secret of this appeal lies in those 
habits and customs peculiar’ to college 
life—the many and varied associations 
which grow and blend into a unified 
personality. Such are—(a) class and 
society alliances, the natural groups into 
which the student body divides itself and 
out of which are woven fraternal ties of 
lasting pleasure and influence, (b) col- 
lege publications, which, fully representing 
the many-sided life of the college, should 
receive the enthusiastic support of the 
whole college community, (c) college 
colors, college songs and various other 
means by which enthusiastic students 
express their loyalty to their Alma Mater 
and arouse devotion to her welfare by 
linking her name with their enterprises 
and their victories, (d) college athletics 
by which the institution not only fosters 
the health and physical development of 
her sons and daughters but also furnishes 
a field from which spring some of the | 
most enthusiastic loyalties of student 
life, (e) the glee club voicing in song 
the inspiration, enthusiasm and good 
cheer of college life. | 

From such customs and associations 
does this life receive its characteristic 
charm for the average student. ‘They are 
the tonic which keeps its vital processes 
healthy and buoyant. ‘To the stranger 
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beyond the gates college song and college 
colors seem born of the wanton vagaries 
of idle minds; but to the genuine colleg- 
ian, from the day when he bursts into 
the bloom of his freshman year they 
surround his college life with the influ- 
ence of a personal friendship; and when 
the busy years have laid their claim 
upon him and his school life is only a 
memory, these fond old college customs 
will give color and warmth to his visions 
of college days, even as, in dreams, the 
sunset light lingers on the hills of home. 

As motherhood is something more 
than parentage and a homie is something 
more than a house to live in, so should a 
college be something more than a place 
where recitations are heard and lectures 
delivered. Surely Juniata, encircled with 
her slopes of grassy lawn, embowered in 
her leafy groves and guarded by the 
everlasting hills, should gather about her 
such charms of personality that all her 
loyal sons and daughters shall look upon 
their Alma Mater, not as a temple of 
learning but as their college home, radi- 
ant with sweet influences and throbbing 
with that personal life that outlives the 
years. 


THE DESTINY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 


Presented to the Lyceum by Robert M. Watson. 


‘‘Westward the star of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past; 
A fifth shall close the drama of the day, 
Time’s neblest offspring is the last. 


The tide of civilization and the path of 
human ascendency, ever since the defeat 
of Xerxes at Salamis and the rise of the 
Hellenian star above Persian purple, has 
always extended westward, now starting 
with a mighty bound, now halting as if 
in hesitation and finally making one 
grand, glorious leap into a new hemi- 
sphere where now it rests; but e’en now 
restless, asserting itself in a revolution, in 
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a rebellion, until just lately it has chang- 
ed the course of another race. Had Ithe 
power to draw a map of the world’s civi- 
lation, I would mark its progress by one 
mighty swath similar in appearance to 
the course of a vast prairie-fire, leaving 
its barely discernible trace in Persia and 
the Orient, then breaking in two, one 
track leaving its charred and blackened 
embers in Greece and Rome, the other 
wending its way farther north through 
Teutonic Europe, then clashing with the: 
former in Italy and France, the two ex- 
tending westward into the New World, 
where once more they meet and where now 
they are burning brightly. 

If we go back to the division of these 
two distant races, we find that the Latin 
race first showed signs of activity in 
Greece whose sunny, heated stretches 
seemed to develop more rapidly the intel- 
lect of man, giving also at the same time 
those traits characteristic in men who 
live in the torrid climes, namely quick- 
ness of temper and sharp decisiveness of 
mentality; while the cold rugged nature 
of Northern Europe developed more slow- 
ly that firm force and dauntless, dogged 
determination emblematic of the man of 
more temperate climes. The history of 
Kurope had not developed far when it be- 
came evident that there must be a strug- 
gle between the two offshoots, and a 
struggle to the death. The Latin super- 
lority began in Caesar and continued for 
a season in success under the Roman Em- 
pire; but: finally the slow, death-dealing 
determination ofthe Tenton asserted it- 
self, and we see the Empire dying under 
the same struggle which gave her glory. 
In the eighth century Charlemagne again 
lifted the Roman standard, now merely 
nominal, above the barbarian horde of 
Hurope; and right here we find an exam- 
ple of the tenacity of the race which has 
planted its seeds in civilization and has 
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sprung up into a world—conquering race, 
bowing its head in submission to him 
only after thirty years. After battling 
three decades with the Saxons, Charle- 
mange gained in them faithful and suc- 
coring subjects who in turn outstripped 
his kingdom and became the foundation 
of modern Germany and England. In 
American history the steady rise of Anglo- 
saxon predominancy showed itself in the 
formation of our nation; and lately the 
second heavy clash between Latin and 
Tenton has occurred in the far East, 
where for a second time the Tenton has 
survived, a victor. 

What are the intrinsic qualities stamp- 
ed in the personality of the Tenton? 
What has given him his peculiar adapta- 
bility to rule the world? The warm 
temperature of the tropics gave a peculiar 
acumen to the Greek mind, but it required 
more to preserve Greek predominance; 
and for want of that addition Grece fell, 
as it were, in her own tracks. Her vast 
intellectual resources gave her an illimit- 
able supply of means for extending her 
boundaries, but the laws of nature indeli- 
bly stamped on her people cut short her 
longevity. Again, the balmy breezes of 
the Mediterranean produced a feeling of 
ease in the Athenian mind, a feeling 
which did not thoroughly renovate her 
subjects and instill into them her own 
love of higher philosophy and criticism; 
as a result her days were numbered. Her 
period of preparation and rise were short, 
consequently her life was short. Like- 
wise with Rome. But the Tenton was 
formed ina far different mold. Forced 
to endure the harshness of northern win- 
ters and the wilds of Germany, his prepa- 
ration and progress were slow, painfully 
slow. Centuries were born and passed 
away, yet this lethargy still lingered in 
the race. Fortunate for us that it did! 
It took centuries to develope the Tentonic 
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personality; it will take centuries to de- 
stroy it. That slow, oak-like growth 
has branded the German, the Norman, 
the Angle, the Saxon in such a way that 
it is not to be effaced in years, decades or 
even centuries. Charlemagne could not 
wait for time to give its consent; but his 
exertions to promulgate civilization hast- 
ened it only a little, for Feudalism and 
Chivalry were to be undergone in suc- 
cessive stages. 

Founded on international and universal 
principles, America possesses to-day the 
power by virtue of which she cannot help 
but be foremost. Founded by Spanish, 
overrtn by French, English, German, in 
fact by every nation of Europe, we have 
had the opportunity to pick out striking 
and elevating characteristics and qualities 
from every nation and thus form a com- 
piled unity which is capable of producing 
the best ideas, of establishing the best 
government, and of leading the most 
noble life capable for man. Thus formed, 
we have that happy blending of talents 
which ought to elevate our sphere. 

Just at present we are stuggling with 
the question of expansion, of imperialism. 
Although at first it seemed a direct breach 
of constitutional authority, yet as it 
stands now ina clearer light I fully be- 
lieve that the policy of the administration 
is sound morally and industrially. In- 
dustrially our commerce will be enhanced 
and our possessions in the far Kast will 
give usa stamping ground for the eastern 
problem. Morally, the United States acts 
the part of a missionary in guiding the 
administration of justice and equity in 
the Pacific Islands. It is inborn in the 
Anglo-Saxon to rule, his very soul de- 
lights in wielding the sceptre and the tri- 
dent. The Anglo-Saxon is designed to 
rule the world. Nota fanciful statement 
either! History is back of it. If you 
deny that the Teutonic world is far 
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ahead in the progress of mankind, study 
your medaeval and modern history for a 
key to the present condition of affairs. 
The German intellect expands along the 
lines of education, philosophy, and the- 
ology, in which she is strictly eminent 
to-day; while England devotes her atten- 
tion to the standard of the world. Ger- 
many points out the higher roads of pro- 
gress and social excellence; England leads 
the world up to that standard of excel- 
lence. Germany is theoretical; England, 
intensely practical. 

In the present war in South Africa, 
England is meeting with difficulty in the 
Boers. ‘The Transvaal was opened up 
by British enterprise. England has al- 
ways been suzerain of the South African 
country and she has never relinquished 
her claim as such. In 1852, 1881, and 
1884, treaties were made; but the last one 
in 1884 expressly stated that England 
should remain suzerain of the country. 
The question hinges on the interpretation 
of that word. The life of the Boer is 
strictly agricultural, and heis trying to 
preserve his country in a pastoral state. 
But the hustling world can not let such 
a primitive condition of affairs continue 
long in such a prolific country. The 
Uitlanders, Englishmen who have gone 
there and opened up the rich fields, are 
taxed heavily, are denied the right of 
suffrage and representation in the govern- 
ment (our own utterance ‘taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny’). The 
Boers hold all the offices, have charge of 
the dynamite mills, run the country un- 
der their own sanction, regulate the gold 
fields, and just lately have determined 
never to let an Englishman into their 
government, by passing a law compelling 
foreigners to live in the land twelve years 
before they enjoy suffrage. The Uit- 
landers have objected and have asked 
Kngland to defend their rights. England 
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remonstrated with Kruger and received - 
in return an ultimatum to withdraw her 
troops. She of course refused, and the 
Boer republic took the aggressive. Polit- 
ically the Boers acted unwisely in de- 
manding so much from Great Britain. 
They have been courting European sym- 
pathy, but they have used a very impolitic 
means to secure it. Whatever may be 
the outcome of this war, it is one more 
band of iron closing around the Anglo- 
saxon friendship. The Fates seem to 
decree this friendship. And my prophecy 
to-night is that when the light of the 
twentieth century fades away, if the 
world exists till then, the English tongue 
will be the world’s tongue, and the Anglo- 
Saxon will be one nation, one race, the 
ruling sovereign of the world, of human- 


ity. The moment England, on her little 


isle, receives a severe shock, and that 
time will come, she will sink below the 
surface of the sea, and America will en- 
gulf the English world and will rule the 
Anglo-Saxon race, whose bounds will be 
Jerusalem on the east and Jerusalem on 
the west, and whose depth and height, 
length and breadth will be one, the cos- 
mic universe. 


LACROSSE 


HORACE O. WELLS 


There can be no doubt that interest in 
athletics at Juniata has received a great 
impetus this year by the introduction of 
lacrosse. arly in the season the trustees 
of the college made a proposition to the 
athletic association to the effect, that if 
the boys would organize two teams they 
would secure a sufficient number of sticks 
to equip the teams. The result was 
that Students’ Hall quickly decided to 
organize a team and issued a challenge 
to Founders’ Hall to meet them in a 
match game to be played sometime dur- 
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ing the fall term. The challenge was 
accepted, the two teams organized, and 
practice has been faithfully kept up for 
the match game which will be played on 
the Huntingdon athletic grounds, Sat- 
urday, November 18th. The rivalry 
between the teams is naturally great, and 
the entire college is interested in the 
result of the game. 

A history and description of the game 
may be of interest, in view of the promi- 
nent place it is taking in our college 
athletics. The game is of Indian origin 
and has been changed very little in its 
adoption by their pale-faced brethren. 
Many a hot contest took place on the 
prairies or in the cleared spaces in the 
midst of the forest primeval between 
opposing teams of the same tribe, or rep- 
resenting rival tribes. As the warriors 
strove to drive the ball with the ‘‘crosse’’ 
or stick over their opponents line or 
against their goal, we can imagine the 
fierceness of the play and the earnestness 
with which they entered into the game. 
Their implements were rude: a curved 
stick with a short netting of thongs at 
the end and a ball of stuffed skin, or even 
a knot of wood; but they developed great 
skili in the game. The Canadians first 
saw the beauty of the sport and adopted 
it, and interest in the game in Canada 
has increased to such an extent that now 
it may be called the national game of that 
country. 

It spread across the border, and in 
1882 the first American association was 
formed by several of the eastern colleges, 
an association which is still in existence. 

Lehigh, Steven’s, and Johns Hopkins 
have most faithfully supported the game, 
while at times Harvard, Princeton, and 
the University of New York have been 
members of the association. The game 
is also played to some extent at Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell, and now Juniata 
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certainly seems to have taken it up in 
earnest. 

As to the game itself, its simplicity is 
only exceeded by its beauty. ‘Twelve 
men constitute a team: a goal keeper, a 
centre man, five defense, and five attack 
men. The field is one hundred and 
twenty-five yards in length, the goals at 
opposite ends consisting of two posts, six 
feet high and six feet apart. The play- 
ers line up in the centre of the field, the 
two teams facing each other. Each man 
shakes hands with his opponent, and in 
pairs they take their respective positions. 
Play is started in the centre of the field 
by the opposing centre men ‘‘facing off’’. 
The players of the two teams are distri- 
buted over the field in pairs, a defense 
man playing against an attack man of 
the opposing team, and each attack man 
playing against a defense man. ‘The 
attack men endeavor to drive the hard 
rubber ball through their opponent’s 
goal, while the goal keeper and attack 
men try to keep it out and réturn it to 
their own attack men at the other end of 
the field. The constantly moving ball 
and the frequent opportunities for fine 
bits of play make the game exceedingly 
lively and exciting, while from its sim- 
plicity it becomes immediately interesting 
to spectators, although they may never 
have seen it played before. While not, 
perhaps the most gentle game in the 
world, it is far less dangerous than foot- 
ball, and as interesting as either football 
or baseball. As a game to develop the 
entire body it is excelled by none, It 
requires not so much great strength as 
quickness and endurance, and the training 
it affords in these respects is most excel- 
lent. Again it teaches a man to keep 
his temper under any provocation, as a 
cool head is most essential to successful 
playing. 

Juniata has been very fortunate in 
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having on her faculty a man who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the game, 
Professor McKenzie. He learned the game 
at Lehigh, where the interest in it is 
great; and to him is due the credit for 
introducing lacrosse into Juniata and 
arousing the present interest in the game. 
He has been untiring in his efforts to 
teach the boys the game, and whatever 
success they may attain in it will be 
largely due to him. 


HEBREW POETRY AND THE PSALMS 


AMOS H. HAINES 


The book of Psalms was the hymn- 
book of tne second Temple. It consti- 
tutes a large part of the third division of 
our English Canon of Old Testament 
Scripture. The classification may be 
made thus:—I. Law; Genesis to Deuter- 
onomy, five books. II. History; Joshua 
to Esther, twelve books. III. Poetry; 
Job to Song of Solomon, five books. IV. 
Prophecy; Isaiah to Malachi, seventeen 
books, making in all thirty-nine books. 
In the Revised Version of our English 
Bible, a copy of which all Bible students 
should possess and study, the Book of 
Psalms or the Psalter is divided into five 
books. This division is also made in the 
Hebrew Bible. The division is as fol- 
lows:—Ps. 1-41; 42-72; 73-89; 90-106; 
107-150. It will be observed that each 
of these divisions closes with a doxology 
or prayer. Ps. 150 itself might be taken 
as the close of the last division. It was 
quite a common custom in Eastern litera- 
ture to close a composition or section of a 
book with a brief prayer. 
vision into five books is found in the 
Septuagint (LXX) translation, which 
goes to prove that the division was older 
than the LXX translation itself, which 
was made about 270 or 280 years before 
the birth of Christ. The question might 
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naturally be asked, why this division 
into five books? ‘This is not an easy 
question to answer. - The following, how- 
ever, may be said. The division into 
five books does not appear to be the most 
natural and logical division. ‘This seems’ 
evident, both in respect to authorship and 
also in respect to certain words used, es- 
pecially the two words for God, viz. 
Lilohim and Jehovah. We observe that 


Book II. 72: 20, closes with the words 


‘‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse 
are ended.’’ A number of Davidic 
Psalms follow Ps. 72. Suffice to say 
that the natural division of the Psalter ap- 
ears to be into three parts, Ps. 1-41; 42- 
89; 90-150. The division into five books 
is ancient, and is believed to have been 
made in imitation of the five divisions of 
the Pentateuch. And it is remarkable, 
as intimated above, that we find in the 
Psalter the same variation in the use of 
the Divine names as appears in the 
Pentateuch, some of the books being pre- 
dominantly Jehovistic and others distinct- 
ly Hlohistic. No satisfactory. explana- 
tion of this fact has yet been given. 

What can be said of the Authorship of 
the Psalms? Weare accustomed to speak 
of ‘The Psalms of David,’? and when a 
Psalm is read, we say ‘‘the Psalmist 
says’’ thus and so. To the mind of the 
average hearer, and possibly also to the 
speaker, the author of the passage is con- 
ceived to have been David. 

Upon an examination of the Psalter we 
find the following authors named: a. 
Moses, ‘‘the man of God”’ (Deut. 33: 1); 
Ps. go. 6. David, in Book I. 375: “Viz 
Ps. 3-9, 11-32, 34-41; in Book II. 18 
viz. Ps. 51-65, 68-70; in Book III. 1 
viz. Ps. 86; in Book IV. 2, viz. Ps. IOI, 
103; in Book V. 15, viz. Ps, 108-1 10, 
122, 124, 131, 133, 138-145, in all 73. 
c. Solomon, 72, 127. d. Asaph, Ps. 50, 
73-83, inalli2. e, Herman the Ezrahite, 


} 
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Ps. 88 (one of two titles). . Ethon the 
Ezrahite, Ps. 89. g. The Sons of Korah, 
42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 88, in all rz. We 
have here seven different authors named 
in the Book of Psalms. By addition we 
find seventy-three of David, twelve of 
Asaph, eleven of the Sons of Korah, two 
of Solomon, one each of Moses, Herman 
and Ethan. This leaves forty-nine 
anonymous Psalms, i. e. the name of the 
author is not given. 

In view of the fact that David wrote 
but seventy-three of the Psalms—and by 
some scholars and authors that number, 
by internal evidence, is much reduced— 
how, it may be asked, has the Davidic 
title become so commonly recognized ? 
In answer to this it may be said that the 
writings of a like or similar spirit were 
put under a common rubric or head. ‘To 
illustrate. Wespeakof the Shaksperian 
style of literature. This by no means 
goes to prove that all the literature which 
has a Shaksperian flavor was written by 
Shakspere. His writing was the type 
ofaclass. Again, we speak of the Eliza- 
bethan style and age of literature and 
architecture. This does not claim that 
all literature composed and architecture 
constructed during the age of Elizabeth 
were from her pen and chisel, but that 
there was a type and all similar to the 
type were placed in the same category. 
This same principle would apply to the 
Proverbs of Solomon. David, therefore, 
being a poet and song writer, much simi- 
lar writing was assigned to him as consti- 
tuting a class or type. 

As the Psalms are written in poetry, 
and this is indicated in the Revised En- 
glish Bible, it seems fitting in this con- 
nection to say a word relative to Hebrew 
Poetry. We find poetry in very early 
Hebrew writing, i. e. Gen. 49; Num. a1: 
17 f., 27-30; Judges 5, &c. It is alto- 
gether probable that the earliest literary 
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productions of the Israelites found expres- 
sion in poetry. The Historical books 
contain a number of poetical portions, 
while the book of Psalms, Proverbs, the 
Dialogue of Job, Song of Songs, and 
Lamentations are entirely poetical. Al- 
most all Hebrew poetry belongs to one of 
two classes; viz. lyric or gnomic. Lyric 
poetry may be said to be subjective in its 
nature and character. It deals with the 
emotions, joys or sorrows of the writer. 
Gnomic poetry may be said to be objec- 
tive in its nature and character. It con- 
sists of observations on life, society and 
conduct. No hard and fast line can be 
drawn between these two classes. ‘The 
most distinguishing feature of Hebrew 
poetry is what is known as parallelism. 
That is to say, of two lines which form a 
couplet, the second either repeats or in 
some way emphasizes the thought of the 
first. A third line may be found in He- 
brew verse; when found, however, it in- 
troduces some irregularity. The follow- 
ing parallelisms are worthy of note. 

I. Synonymous parallelism. In this 
the second line simply repeats and en- 
forces the thought of the first line; as 
Ps. 18: 29, 


“For by thee I run upon a troop 
And by my God do I leap over a wall.” 


2. <Antithetic parallelism. Here, as 
the name implies, the second line is in 
contrast with the first; thus, Prov. ro: I, 


‘‘A wise son maketh a glad father, 
But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother,’’ 


3. Synthetic or constructive parallel- 
ism. Here the second line completes the 
first; thus, Ps. 26:4, 


‘“‘“Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him,”’ 


4. Climatic parallelism. Here the 
second line takes up a few words from the 
first line and completes them; thus, 
Judge 5: 4, 
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‘‘The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 
Yea the clouds dropped water.”’ 

Other forms of parallelism might be 
given, but most of the Old Testament 
poetry falls into one of these four classes. 

The Psalms may be gathered around 
certain periods: I. Solomon; II. Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. 29: 30); III. Ezra and 
Nehemiah, or 1‘, Ezra and Nehemiah; 
2nd, End of the Persian period, about 
330 B. C.; ard, Grecian period. 

The subject matter of the Psalms is as 
varied as an Old Testament believer’s 
thoughts in connection with God. A 
very general classification may be given: 
ist, Praises respecting the glory, grace, 
goodness and faithfulness of God. 2nd, 
Supplication in view of sin, persecution 
and misfortune. 3rd, Psalms of instruc- 
tion, respecting especially the way of life. 
Other classification will be given in the 
future. 

It will be seen that this paper is but an 
introduction to the historical and exegeti- 
cal study of the Psalter. We shall later 
proceed to take up the Psalms and look 
into their historical and subject matter. 


JUNIATA BIBLE TERM 


The Juniata Bible Term for 1900, will 
begin on the last Monday in January and 
continue for four weeks. Unusually large 
preparations are being made to make this 
term more interesting and profitable than 
that of former years, and full attendance 
is expected. Program and: other infor- 
mation will be published in the next 
number. 


GESTA JUNIATIENSIA | 
Personals 


Frank Holsopple, ’91, is very busy 
with his duties as vice-principal of the 
Phenixville public schools. He is also 

pastor of the Parker Ford church. 
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Lloyd Hinkle, ’99, was a visitor at the 
college on Saturday, October 14th. He 
tells us of his work in his own words: ‘‘I 
am teaching the young idea how to 
shoot.’’ 


D. R. Hanawalt, a student at Juniata 
in the early eighties, visited his old school 
home November 6th. He speaks of such 
men as Professor Hoover and Doctor M. 
G. Brumbaugh as ‘‘The Boys.’ At 
present he is engaged in the bicycle busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. 


Harry F. Shontz, ’81, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Department of Pensions in 
Washington, D. C., is acting as special 
examiner for the Bureau of Pensions in 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


The pulpit of the Coventry church is 
occupied by Ira Holsopple, ’96. J. J. 
Shaffer,’ 96, who had been preaching at 
the same place is principal of the Wind- 
ber schools in Somerset county. 


Harry Beaver, formerly one of our 
students, now private clerk to the foreman 
of car inspectors in union depot, Pitts- 
burg, stopped off to see old associates. 
While shaking hands with some of the 
boys he said, ‘‘I am glad to see you here 
and only wish I could be here with you.” 
Miss ‘Tela Shelley from Juniata county 
accompanied him as far as Altoona. 


We are always glad to welcome old 
friends and students of the school. Jacob 
D. Rider and his father called at the col- 
lege October 21st. Mr. Rider was glad 
to see the improvements on every side. 
When he attended Juniata there was only 
one building on the campus. 


Our Librarian, Miss Mary Quinter, at- 
tended a convention of the Y. W. C. A. 
at Williamsport, November e2nd-4th. 
She also visited Miss Sarah S. Kirk, a 
Juniata teacher of some years ago. 
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Minnie Kable, a former student, is 
teaching in McVeytown. She visited 
College Hill, November 5th. 


Anna Ross, ’96, 1s teaching in Burling- 
ton, West Vaginia. 


Cora Keim, ’99, after visiting in the 
West for some time, has returned to her 
home in Blk Lick. 


H. A. Messamer from Panther, Iowa, 
spent a few days at the college as the 
guest of I. Bruce Book. 


N. N. Cupp, ’95, and Miss Mary Lakel 
were inarried October roth. Mr. Cupp 
is an enterprising merchant in Johns- 
town. 


Items 


The ’99 Class-book is in process of pub- 
lication and will be ready at an early 
date. J. M. Blough, the chairman, will 
appreciate a large list of subscriptions. 


The semi-annual love-feast of the 
Brethren, held in the Chapel on Saturday 
evening, November rith, was one of un- 
usual impressiveness. ‘The school com- 
mittee, Elders Sell, Mattocks, and Long, 
were present and remained over the 
Sabbath. Mrs. Rebecca Stull, Mr. 
Joseph EH. Rohrer, and Mr. Silas Dubbel 
of Waynesboro, and Mr. C. S. Van 
Dyke, ’88, of Maitland, Pa., were among 
the visitors. 


Huntingdon, in common with the rest 
of the world, is just now sniffing the air 
of an industrial boom. The knitting 
factory is overrun with orders; the boiler 
works, just recently put into operation, 
is working steadily; the snow-iron casting 
company has taken a new lease of life in 
the recent purchase of the old gondola 
works, which will be remodeled for the 
new business; Blair’s are pushing forward 
into new fields with their stationery; the 
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boom of the blast in the rock quarries of 
the mountains is heard quite frequently; 
and Juniata, crowning the hill-top, looks 
down tupon the busy world with a smile 
of satisfaction, knowing that she too 
must share and does share in the renaiss- 
ance, 


On Thursday morning November oth, 
Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, lecturer on hy- 
giene, gave to the student body oneof his 
helpful talks. He presented a very logi- 
cal cause for the disease of catarrh and a 
simple remedy for thesame. He insisted 
that absolute cleanliness and temperance 
in habit on the part of every student are 
the prime essentials for a strong healthy 
body—the foundation for a clear active 
brain. Mr. William Reed, a prominent 
dry-goods merchant of the town, came 
along with Dr. Brumbaugh to the college. 
Mr. Reed is a staunch friend of Juniata 
and evinced this in his helpful and en- 
couraging talk. He urged thoroughness 
upon the students as well as persistency 
in educational work and the building of 
strong character. ‘These thoughts were 
strengthened by examples from life as 
they have come to him, a business man 
of experience in the world. 


Basket Ball Along with the periods of 
recitation and study or mind education 
comes the period for recreation or physi- 
cal education along some one of the lines 
that are now provided. Basket ball is 
the latest addition to the games on the 
ladies’ athletic field. Some of the ladies 
have become quite expert in pitching the 
inflated leather ball, about fifteen inches 
in diameter, into the baskets which stand 
ten feet fromthe ground. There are two 
of these baskets used, and on our field 
they are one hundred feet apart. Before 
the game begins the ten players take their 
places. ‘T'wo stand midway between the 
baskets, one plays for one basket and one 
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for the other. ‘T'wo others guard each 
basket, one for it and the other against it. 
Two on each side stand half-way between 
the baskets and the centre. The players 
stand facing each other about four feet 
apart, the centre players with their backs 
turned toward the baskets. The game 
starts by the referee throwing the ball in- 
to the air above the heads of the girls in 
the centre. As it comes down each one 
strikes at it, while the girls next centre 
try to catch it as it is sent in their direc- 
tion. ‘The one who catches it throws it 
quickly to her partner near the basket 
for which she is working. ‘This player 
tosses it into the basket if possible. No 
one dare run with the ball or hold it any 
length of time, but one can run after it. 
By running for the ball and by throwing 
it, excellent exercise is obtained. It is 
skill in tossing it into the basket that we 
covet so zealously, for each time a goal is 
made it counts two. This gameisacom- 
paratively new one, having been invented 
by Dr. James Naismith of Springfield, 
Massachusetts in December 1891. 


The Faculty Reception The students 
of the college will not soon forget the re- 
ception given them by the Faculty on the 
evening of October twenty-seventh. Soon 
after eight o’clock we were all warmly 
received into the large well-lighted din- 
ning hall, made attractive by unique 
decorations. The first thing that chal- 
lenged the attention was an artistic corner 
screened in by lacrosse sticks and tennis 
rackets forming an arched entrance to a 
little ‘‘Curiosity Shop’’ of Athletic uten- 
sils. Even one of the baskets which the 
ladies use in playing basket ball stood 
there, wound in our ‘‘dark blue and old 
gold,’’ perched on its high pedestal; and 
the ball hung so near it that one felt 
tempted to try to get it into the basket. 

In the large fire-place at the other end 
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of the room glowed a brisk wood fire; 
but before going to watch it we turn to 
look at the pictures hanging near the 
double entrance to the hall. First are 
the four pictures of Juniata’s buildings at 
different stages in her growth, from the 
building so large for the three students 
who first attended, to the present crowded 
quarters with approximately a hundred 
times three students. Above these his- 
toric pictures, hung a painting in oil of 
Professor Zook, esteenied founder of the 
institution. The mantel above the fire- 
place, artistically draped in the colors, 
contained bric-a-brac of classic mould. 
On the wall above the grate was a grace- 
ful hanging of a tennis net edged with 
college colors. This gave setting to the 
new picture of the steamer Juniata, first 
hung on this occasion, which the captain 
of that vessel recently sent to the college. 
At the side of the room was a booth of 
evergreen from which refreshments were 
served at intervals during the evening. 
The continuous round of .true social en- 
joyment was broken by an _ occasional 
outburst of song from the glee club, 
which served to give greater impetus to 
the purely social spirit of the evening. 


Summer Reunions The patriotism of 
Juniata’s students manifests itself most 
forcibly in the reunions held during the 
summer vacation. 

The friends of the college from Juniata 
county spent a day in the woods at pictur- 
esque Tuscarora, on the Juniata river. 
Besides the usual pleasures of a day in the 
woods with its good dinners and lively 
companions, a number of ‘instructive 
talks were given. D. Murray Hetrick, 
95, spoke of his experience while teach- 
ing in the south-land. Lloyd Hartman, 
94, '99, told of the advantages at Juniata 
which enable one to meet the world’s 
forces. Professor J. A. Myers gave in- 
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structive and interesting suggestions 
along the line of possibilities for young 
people. Everybody voted it.a day well 
spent. An organization to perpetuate 
these reunions was affected. 

Not less enthusiastic were the people 
of Bedford and Huntingdon counties. 
About eighty persons gather at Bedford 
Springs, the Carlsbad of America, July 
2gti:. Inez dy grove, neara beautiful 
mountain stream, they pitched their camp. 
At noon all were served with such table 
comforts as Bedford county hospitality is 
wont. In the afternoon responses to calls 
for speeches were made by H. S. Rep- 
logle, ’96, Lettie Shuss, ’97, H. H. 
Brumbaugh, Thomas Gibson, L. H. 
Hinkle, ’99, and Professor D. C. Reber, 
91, 97. Professor Emmert and Doctor 
Brumbaugh gave short and interesting 
talks, The remainder of the day was 
spent in visiting points of interest afford- 
ed by the famous Bedford Springs. 

One week later a reunion was held at 
Granville, Mifflin county. Recitations 
were given by Nora Hassinger, Bertha 
Wilson, and J. H. French. ‘Talks char- 
acterized by loyalty to the school and best 
wishes for its success were given by 
Messrs. Yoder, Briggs, Hooley, and Mrs 
Van Dyke. Professor Myers expressed 
his pleasure on meeting so many former 
students and assured them that ‘‘Juniata’’ 
would welcome them again, whether they 
caine to visit or to work. Professor Em- 
mert spoke of some of the late improve- 
ments at the college, dwelling with par- 
ticular stress on the Cassel Library and 
the new Athletic Field. The reunion 
was a success throughout. 

On the roth of August love for ‘‘Juni- 
ata’’ impelled her boys and girls in Ohio 
to go through dust and heat to a little 
grove on the outskirts of Covington, that 
they might celebrate their fifth annual 
reunion. One of the interesting features 
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of the program was a talk on School Life 
and the Benefits of an Education, given 
by Carman C. Johnson. ‘The day passed 
by very quickly and a royal good time 
was experienced by all. 

A very pleasant afternoon was spent by 
friends and students of the college on the 
lawn at Bessie Rohrer’s home in Waynes- 
boro. M. T. Moomaw, ’98, was elected 
chairman of the meeting, after which in- 
teresting talks were given by Professor I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh, Fred Anthony, ’97, 
Mr. Cashman, and May Oller, ’85. Mr. 
Cashman spoke interestingly of the early 
history of the school, having been a stu- 
dent in the small building on Washington 
street. He has a cane in his possession 
wiich formerly belonged to Professor J. 
M. Zook, the first pricipal. Elegant re- 
freshments were served at the home of 
May Oller, and the reunion was pronounc- 
ed a success by all. 

The pleasures of these social gather- 
ings, where enthusiastic educational 
workers discuss past reminisences, pres- 
ent opportunities, and future possibilities, 
can be felt only by those who have oppor- 
tunities to attend them. 


Class ’99 Since it wouid be impossible 
for the class of ’99 to have a reunion or 
to be all together here as they were at 
this time last year, the Ecuo has antici- 
pated the desire of each member to at 
least know something of the others’ 
whereabouts and occupations. Five 
members of the class are in Huntingdon. 
Edna Keeney does not do school work at 
present but is a home-helper. Maude 
Miller has taken up the profession of the 
majority of the class, that of teaching. 
She has charge of the primary department 
of the West Huntingdon Schools, and 
also studies Higher Algebra in the col- 
lege. Messrs. Blough, Reifsnyder, and 
Trostle are working on the Classical 
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Course. Gertrude Roland is teaching in 
the school house in which she learned 
her ‘‘a-b-abs,’’ near her present Maryland 
home. J. Homer Bright writes from the 
Buckeye state, that he is following one 
of the most independent and aristocratic 
trades on earth, that of farming. On 
‘‘off-days’’ he sells Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh’s ‘‘History of the Brethren.’ 
Maude Gifford, Anna Laughlin, Daniel 
Miller, and W. B. Baker are teaching in 
their home schools or adjoining districts. 
Mr. Baker intends to come to Juniata in 
the spring to pursue classical work. 
Katharine Shockey teaches in the country 
just out from Waynesboro. Cora Keim 
has been traveling but is now at her 
home. Archie Kochendarfer teaches in 
his home town, New Enterprise, Emily 
Strunk and Vinnie Shuss both teach in 
the Kishacoquillas Valley near Belleville. 
Frank B. Myers is helping to run _ his 
father’s farm. Duffey Himes is working 
in the Cambria Iron Works. Lloyd H. 
Hinkle teaches not far from his home at 
Baker’s Summit. Emma Nyce is attend- 
ing school at Perkiomine Seminary. 
George E. Burget teaches near his home, 
Clover Creek. Albert O. Horner is at- 
tending Duff's Business College, Pitts- 
burg. Dorsey Brumbaugh teaches near 
Huntingdon. Harry F. Seiber teaches 
near Mexico, Pennsylvania. His cousin 
J. Lioyd Hartman, a graduate from the 
college department ’99, has charge of the 
Mountaindale Schools, Cambria county. 
Perry H. Beery, the other graduate in 
the Course of Arts, is President of Fruit- 
dale, Alabama seminary, and editor of 
The Citronelle Call. Tully Moherman 
conducts the work in Bible History at 
Manchester College. Mr. Bowman, his 
classmate is engaged in his profession in 
the pulpit of the Brethren. The Ecuo 
wishes to thank the class of ’99, in behalf 
of Juniata college, for their kind words of 
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interest in and concern for their alma 
mater, She further begs to extend to 


each member of the class best wishes for 
success. 


The Lyceum Expectation flashed in 
the eye of the excellent audience which 
assembled on the evening of November 
4th to listen to the rendition of the first 
Lyceum program. Miss Elizabeth Rosen- 
berger added sprightliness to the assemb- 
ling in a medley of march and ‘‘Mocking 
Bird.’’ When the secretary, critic and 
censor had taken their respective desks 
betore the rostrum, the president wrapped 
to order, the debaters of the evening took 
their positions at opposite tables, an air 
of dignity spread over audience and 
literati alike, and the censor called for 
the inaugural address of the president. 
In richness of diction and elegance of ex- 
pression, Mr. Nininger lead the mind into 
a pleasing contemplation of advanced 
ideals in literary attainment and closed 
with hopefully ambitous words for the 
safe sailing of the new literary vessel, 
now quitting the harbor for untried seas. 
The glee club rendered a selection; and 
the debate followed. It was the question 
of imperialism pro and con; and right 
lustily did the brilliant Newcomer pre- 
sent his affirmation of the p--sent colonis- 
tic tendency of our govern =t. nt wis, 
Senior Book arose to deny; and with his 
customary deliberation, slightly agitated 
by the zeal of the opposition, did he lay 
out in order the points of difficulty which 
made imperialism doubtful as a national 
policy. Messers Wells, Johnson J. D., 
and Keim, on the affirmative, and Messers 
Johnson C. C., Wirt, and Blough on the 
negative, elaborated other features of the 
problem in three minute speeches: then 
followed recapitulation by the leading 
speakers. The judges gave their decis- 
ion to the negative. Miss Bessie Rohrer 
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next favored the audience with a vocal 
solo of inore than ordinary merit. ‘‘The 
Destiny of the Anglo-Saxon,’’ presented 
for our consideration by Mr. Watson, re- 
vealed not only exteusive historical study 
and prophetic insight in the speaker, but 
also a cunning wit in address which adds 
another element of interest to friend 
Robert’s delivery. We next listened to 
the intonations and modulations of ‘The 
Bells,’’ beautifully rendered by Miss 
Nellie McVey. Mr. Shafer followed in a 
wierd story about the theft of a ‘‘golden 
arm;’’ and with lights out, the effect was 
dramatic as the reader ended with a wild 
shriek. The glee club came again, this 
time with more animation; and right 
well did they sing the fate of ‘‘My 
Chum.’’ We thought all ended here, 
when the president arose and, to the pleas- 
ing surprise of all, presented to the 
Lyceum the gavel which he had used dur- 
ing the evening, as a souvenir from the 
chair of Professor Zook, first president of 
the first literary organization in Juniata’s 
history. The meeting adjourned, and the 
pianist of the evening played the ‘‘Yale 
March’’ as a finale. 


Religious—An Argument With never 
a reflection on any of the religious move- 
nients which have from time to time 
taken hold of Juniata in her development, 
with never an insinuation adverse to 
those who have walked worthily of the 
most exacting christian disciplines, and 
with never an intimation that we of the 
present generation are in any way better 
in our time than those of the past were in 
their time, one may say with all freedom 
and congratulation, that the time seems 
to have arrived when unity in religious 
activities, like unity in anything else, is 
claiming the attention of the young men 
and women who have charge of the sev- 
eral christian organizations in the college, 
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as the highest type of perfection to be at- 
tained in our christian endeavors. Un- 
ion implies system, but system does not 
necessarily imply union. That we have 
had and still do have system in the con- 
duct of the various lines of christian 
work here cannot be denied; and further, 
that we have perfect spiritual harmony is 
not questioned; but to mechanical union 
and organizational harmony we have not 
yet attained. For example: an end toward 
which some Christian influence should be 
directed is discovered by someone; and, 
not knowing what some other organiza- 
tion may have done or may be doing for 
the case, the discoverer seeks to direct 
the forces of his own organization toward 
the need. Now, while all Christian in- 
fluences are good, yet one can easily con- 
ceive of two of them running counter to 
each other and thus neutralizing each 
other; they may both be good in motive 
but mutually destructive in the direction 
of their application; whereas, if the pro- 
per union of forces, which is now pro- 
posed, were accomplished, the occasions 
of misdirected energy would be reduced 
to the minimum, and the results of united 
consentration would be raised to the mixi- 
mum. True, much, very much good is 
accomplished through the unconscious in- 
fluences which radiate from the christian 
life; but we are discussing now the con- 
scious Christian influences which we seek 
to exert according to plan; and indeed 
there can be no reflection upon any good 
result simply because the person perform- 
ing the good deed was conscious of his 
action. 

In the course of events which revealed 
their need, the several organizations and 
services were instituted; first, the weekly 
prayer meeting, then the young people’s 
prayer meeting, then the missionary as- 
sociation, then the missionary and tem- 
perance association, then the boys’ band, 
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then the girls’ band, then the hall prayer 
services, then the personal worker class, 
then the class in mission study, and 
others, all independent in fact and name, 
yet all inter-dependent in spirit and pur- 
pose. The question comes to us, why 
not combine into one band all these 
bands, classes, and societies, and, operat- 
ing unitedly, accomplish more than we 
can independently ? We propose no less 
work; rather, more of it, and with de- 
cidedly less labor. Surely the very best 
methods should be used where the very 
best advantages are to be found. 


Tasks and Taskmasters ‘There are 
now about fifty students who are doing 
classical work. The other literary de- 
partments have not decreased in their 
number of students to cause this swell in 
the ranks of the college department; but, 
on the other hand, they too have shared 
in the general increase in number of 
students. ‘This busy throng so separates 
itself into departments and then into 
classes that when the course of the day’s 
work has been run there have been 
seventy different recitations, counting 
Instrumental Music, Voice Culture, and 
the classes in the Business College each as 
one class. As time carries us on, she 
marks the change and decided progress 
in our work on the bulletin board. The 
teaching of Professors Hoover and Mc- 
Kenzie counts entirely for classical work, 
and that of both Professor Saylor and 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh is devo- 
ted principally to the same line. Profess- 
or Hoover conducts the work in Psycho- 
logy, Greek History—Herodotus, Greek 
Tragedy—Aeschylus, beginning Greek, 
Caesar, and Virgil. Professor McKenzie 
carries on three lines of work, having 
four classes in French, five in German, 
and one in History of Civilization. The 
mathematical courses are conducted by 
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Professor Joseph E. Saylor, who has 
classes in Higher Algebra, ‘Trigono- 
metry, Calculus, also Elementary 


Algebra and Plane Geometry in the 
English Course. Prof. I. Harvey Brum- 
baugh teaches Tacitus; also Advanced 
Virgil, Grecian History, and beginning 
Latin in the English and Preparatory 
courses. The work in College Botany is 
directed by Professor David Emmert, 
who teaches besides, two grades in Draw- 
ing, Physiology ,and Commercial Geog- 
raphy. The Classical Seniors are under 
Professor Hodges in English Types, and 
the Freshman class has him in their 
English study. He also teaches Rhetoric, 
English Literature, and three grades in 
English ‘Grammar. Professor D. C. 
Reber has the college work in Livy. In 
the Preparatory and English courses he 
teaches Cicero, B. Latin, A. Elementary 
Algebra, Political Geography, D. Arith- 
metic and Orthography. The course in 
Algebra, Physics,and Elementary Physics 
is led by Professor J. A. Myers. He also 
teaches Grammar and B. Arithmetic. 
Professor J. H. Brumbaugh teaches Gen- 
eral History, Psychology, C. Arithmetic 
and Algebra, and United States His- 
tory. Professor Amos H. Haines directs 
Bible department. 
Students of the college department pur- 
sue work under him in Hebrew Litera- 
ture, and two classes in New Testament 
Greek. A number of the students have 
entered upon the work of the Bible 
course exclusively this year. Professor 
Haines teaches also general classes in 
Bible History and Geography, and Elder 
J. B. Brumbaugh gives the course in the 
Life of Christ. Professor Swigart has a 
class in Exegesis, besides teaching Elo- 
cution and Oratory, and Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

The department in Instrumental Music 
is keeping pace with the sudden rise that 
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it had when Miss Nellie McVey first took 
charge of it. The department in Vocal 
Music is growing steadily. The Business 
College has full attendance this year and 
Miss Bertha Fahrney is busy with stu- 
dents in Shorthand and Typewriting. 


Wedding Bells The Ecuo, with 
Holmes, congratulates the following per- 
sons on changing their isolated condition 
into the beatific state of duality. May 
the state into which they have entered 
prove a source of eternal happiness. 


Mr. Horace G. Gaston, Webb City, 
Mo., and Miss Emma M. Sieber, Mexico, 
Pa., a former Juniata student. 


Mr. G. H. Irvin, ’94, Orrville, Ohio, 
and Miss Letitia Bechtel, Grafton, Pa., a 
Juntatian. 


Mr. Nelson N. Cupp, ’95, Johnstown, 
Pa., and Miss Mary Lakel, Addison, Pa. 


Mr. I. R. Beery, Covinton, Ohio, a 
Juniata student, °97-’99, and Miss Bar- 
bara Elizabeth Shafer, Covington, Ohio. 


Robert Foutz, Esq., Seattle, Wash., 
and Miss Clara Mohler, Covington, Ohio, 
a student in ’98. 


Rev. J. W. Cline, Philadelphia, a stu- 
dent in’98, and Miss Dora Emma Kuns, 
Covina, Cal. 


Library Additions 


The following books have been added to the 
library by purchase this term: 


Lanier—-Retrospects and Prospects. 
Kipling—Barrack-Room Ballads. 
Barrie—The Little Minister. 
Mitchell—American Lands and Letters, Vol. IT. 
Vincent—The Bibliotaph and Other People. 
Bates—Talks on the Study of Literature. 
Smith—Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
Driver—An Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament. . 
Stanley—Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold. 
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Bell—-Life of Marie Antoinette. 


DuBois—Beckonings from Little Hands, 
Speer—‘'Remember Jesus Christ.” 


Hillis—A Man’s Value to Society. 

Virgil—Complete Works, with a commentary 
by Conington, 3 vols. 

Boissier—The Country of Horace and Vergil. 

Comparetti—Vergil in the Middle Ages. 

Morris—The Aeneids of Vergil. 

Conington—The Aeneid of Vergil. 

Wundt—Human and Animal Psychology. 

Titchener—An Outline of Psychology. 

James—Psychology. 

James—Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 

Mathews—Familiar Trees and their Leaves. 

Comstock-—Manual for the Study of Insects. 

Van Dyke—Nature for its Own Sake, 

Van Dyke—Art for Art’s Sake. 

Hurl—The Madonna in Art. 

Upton—The Standard Operas. 

Our Daily Homily, 5 vols.—F. B. Meyer. 


Report of the Monetary Commission of the In- 
dianapolis Convention. 


Mr. A. U. Dilley, A. M., who was with Por- 
fessor I, Harvey Brumbaugh in Harvard last 
year, donated the following volumes: 
Seymour—ilomer’s Iliad, Books I-VI. 

-.enophon’s Anabasis, Books I-IV. 
Jones - Greek Prose Composition. 
Goodwin—Greek Grammar. 
Goodwin—Greek Reader. 
Freeman & Sloman—Plautus’ Trinummuus. 
The Nation, Vols. 65 and 66. 


Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh presented an autograph 
copy of “A History of the German Baptist 
Brethren.” 


Mr. John S. Bare, of Huntingdon, gave Pear- 


son & Warren’s ‘Diseases and Enemies of 
Poultry.”’ 


The following books have also been recorded: 
Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany, Beck’s Botany of 
the Northern and Middle States, Sallustius Bel- 
lum Catalinum et Bellum Jugurthinuin, Stew- 
art’s Elements of Mental Philosophy, Gould’s 
Adam’s Latin Grammar, Dalzel’s Collectanea 
Graeca Minora; W. lL. Shafer, donor. 


The Educational Review amd Scribner's have 
been added to the magazine list for the library. 
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EDITORIAL 


T wouLp be a difficult matter to find a 
| parallel to the marvelous, steady 
growth that has marked the progress of 
Juniata College since its beginning in 
1876. There has been no break in its in- 
crease. Hach session has been an im- 
provement on the former one, and the 
prospects for the future are no less en- 
couraging than the growth that has 
marked the past. Such an institution 
deserves the confidence and patronage of 
those who are desirous of a safe place, 
and a good school at which to locate, to 
pursue a course of study. It is a safe in- 
stitution to encourage in any community, 
and the citizens of Huntingdon, and 
Huntingdon county, as well, also, as 
those of the adjoining counties, should 
congratulate themselves on its presence 
here, and devote themselves to encourag- 
ing those who are laboring to build up 
the several interests of the institution and 
to more firmly establish it. 

It is not patronage only that is needed 
to make a school or college grow. Pat- 
ronage is essential, but the moral, finan- 
cial and social support and encourage- 
ment that can be extended to the manage- 


ment of the college form avery import- 
ant part and aid in the solid growth need- 
ed to make continued patronage possible. 
There is no good reason why these should 
not be extended to Juniata College in 
great ineasures. Many seem to feel that 
because they cannot do some great thing 
to support the work, they cannot do any- 
thing. Some of the great enterprises of 
the world have been raised to their pres- 
ent imposing position by comparatively in- 
significant influences, small contributions 
and retiring, though efficient effort; and 
the small amounts that have been given, 
often at great sacrifice, have built up the 
work of education here and placed Juni- 
ata College in the proud position of a 
member of the College Association of 
America. 

There will be a time, however, when 
these small amounts will not meet the in- 
creased need, and they must be doubled, 
trippled, and quadrupled else the growth 
must cease, and a calamity befall the 
movement that promises such great 
things, in lieu of the efficient modest 
work that has been accomplished in the 
past. These benefactions do not drop 
from the twigs of the trees, nor do they 
fall from the skies, except as we do our 
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part, each as the ability has been given 
us by the All-Wise-Father, loving his 
household of faith. Every good thing is 
done to His honor, and receives great 
blessing. 


HE comincG Bible term, announced 
elsewhere, will afford a suitable 
time for a general reunion of Juniata’s 
forces in the field of active duties. ‘The 
time of the year is propitious, and ad- 
vantage should be taken of this favorable 
season, by all who can possibly do so, to 
come to Juniata and lend their influence 
to this great work of Bible study. 

The alumni have not had a general re- 
union for a number of years, and no more 
suitable time could be selected than this 
occasion will afford for such a general re- 
union. So many important changes have 
taken place in and about the college 
buildings that those who have been away 
for a considerable number of years will 
scarcely. recognize the place. They 
should come and become acquainted 
again. 

The friends of education, and those 
who are in sympathy with the college 
work, here, will find a gathering of sym- 
pathizing workers in a common, great 
cause a very pleasant diversion from the 
active duties that press so heavily upon 
us all. Let them take this time to come, 
and give further and personal encourage- 
ment to the work so dear to us all. 

It will be a good time for those who 
are not convinced of the propriety of all 
this labor and sacrifice, to come and con- 
firm their opposition, or be convinced of 
the great good that has been wrought, al- 
ready, without their help, or in spite of 
their opposition, and thus become faith- 
ful helpers in the good cause. It will be 
a good time for all to define their posi- 
tion in reference to this divinely blessed 
work of education, and themselves be- 
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come recipients of a benefit to be obtained 
only by active participation in the duties 
imposed, and helping to bear the bur- 
dens that the growing work imposes. 


UR READERS will notice a change ~ 
in the editorial staff. Mr. Wil- 
liam IL. Shafer of Ohio retires, much to 
the regret of all; for he was a very effi- 
cient writer and worker. He is succeed- 
ed by Edgar D. Nininger of Virginia, 
who has been elected to fill the vacant 
place. Itis our aim to keep the EcHo 
not only in touch with the student life at 
Juniata, but to bring it in a favorable re- 
lation to the source from -which the 
school’s patronage is derived. 

The growth of Juniata College depends 
on the attitude that the Brethren Church 
will continue to assume towards the work. 
It is essential for its success, as a power 
in the world, and among the nations of 
the earth, that this work be carried to 
the highest possible position, and that it 
be maintained at such a stapdard that its 
power will be asserted, and must be rec- 
ognized. The Junrata EcnHo is one of 
the means to this end. The subscrip- 
tion list should be more than doubled each 
year. Let every friend of the college, 
every subscriber, and every lover of the 
work add one more to the list, by secur- 
ing some one, or more friends, to sub- 
scribe for the year nineteen hundred. 


THE TRADITIONAL SPIRIT AT JUNIATA 
I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH 


Some one may question the existence 
of any marked traditional spirit at Juni- 
ata. College traditions are associated 
with ancient elms, ivy-mantled towers, 
and halls in which the portraits of ancient 
worthies recall the memories of days 
‘lang syne,’’ but what.of these are to be 
found at a small college, which has not 
reached its twenty-fifth birthday? Vet 
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no student can spend three or four years 
in Juniata College, open himself or her- 
self to its varied influences, and then go 
away without becoming a new man or 
woman. What then are the distinctive 
and peculiar influences which make this 
change? It is not simply that the grad- 
uate carries a diploma as an evidence of 
definite work faithfully performed, nor 
that he has more real and available know- 
ledge than the new student. Knowledge 
of itself does not have such transforming 
power. ‘The answer to our inquiry is to 
be found rather in that which is insepar- 
able from the college and which is ex- 
pressed in the common phrase, ‘‘the spirit 
of the place.’’ This expression may 
mean much or little. Its application to 
college life may be understood better by 
thinking of it as an adaptation of an old 
Virgilian phrase. Aeneas, landing in 
Latium and finding there his long-sought 
abode, invokes zzgenium loct, ‘‘the spirit 
of the spot.’’ Itis this genius, this su- 
perior nature innate in everything, this 
spirit of the place which must be compre- 
hended by the student and interpreted in 
his life. 

Juniata received such a spirit first from 
its founders. ‘They labored with the con- 
scious purpose of uniting the moral and 
religious elements with the purely intel- 
lectual part of education. The idea was 
not new, but in few schools was it made 
practical. In so farasthe spirit of denomi- 
nationalism entered, it was that the found- 
ers felt that their influence should tell for 
the church which they loved, and that in 
turn its principles would find their best 
and highest expression in a well regulated 
college. So one function of the new col- 
lege was to disseminate Dunker truth, if 
such a term is permissible; for there is 
no such thing as truth for Dunkers which 
is not truth for others, but by tradition 
there was truth peculiar and distinctive 
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which the college was called upon to 
study and practice. Further, in the ap- 
plication of these principles to school 
management there was nothing to offend 
the conscience of any one, and on the 
other hand there grew up a general belief 
and confidence in the aims and methods 
of the management. So the college early 
won a large constituency outside of its 
own fold, which it has been glad to 
maintain. 

Another important factor in Juniata 
life is the academic spirit. The elements 
which produce this are the class room 
work, the literary societies, and the indi- 
vidual teachers and professors; and with- 
out discussing these separately, it may 
be enough to note that the resultant in- 
fluence is for the most part literary rather 
than scientific, and pedagogical rather 
than technical. The literary spirit is 
fostered most of all by the library. It 
may divert many an hour from other work, 
which it amply repays by subsequent ser- 
vice. For nowhere else can one find bet- 
ter inspiration for thought or speech. 
There one comes in contact with great 
souls. Though class-room acquaintance 
with them may be rather enforced, in the 
library the communion is free and open 
with these spirits of the past. A number 
of them have made their home in our li- 
brary lately, and the ancient volumes 
give out a musty odor, sweeter to the 
book lover than the sweetest flower. 
The academic spirit also takes a decided 
turn towards teaching. A great many 
come to Juniata with the purpose of pre- 
paring for the teaching profession, and 
others are attracted to it as they learn 
that the measure of life is not personal 
gain but service for others. 

A feeling which is at once traditional 
and personal diffuses itself through all 
departments of Juniata life. It is moder- 
ation or conservatism. It is the deliber- 
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ate judgment which sets to each thing its 
bounds, and maintains a due proportion 
between the different forms of college ac- 
tivity—the ‘‘nothing too much’’ of the 
Greeks. This spirit is traditional from 
the founders of the college. The begin- 
nings were laid in faith, and the work was 
carried on by faith and well directed ac- 
tivity. Their zeal was not without 
knowledge and it is difficult to appreciate 
to what extent the principal of ‘‘due 
measure’’ has given tone and color to the 
college life. Religious activity is made 
genuine and lasting, rather than superfi- 
cial or spasmodic. As attainments in the 
moral and intellectual world are presented 
ideals which are attainable, and however 
high the ambition, the aspirant yet learns 
to keep his feet upon the earth. In go- 
cial relations it emphasizes the Golden 
Rule. And in all relations it makes the 
student susceptible to the leadership of men 
of trained minds and balanced judgment. 

A new influence at Juniata College is 
athletics. It is newin the sense that the 
increased need of physical training and 
outdoor exercise has demanded organized 
activity. ‘The benefits of the new system 
are already apparent, and there remains 
only the concern that a true gentlemanly 
spirit may persist in every sport and that 
the spirit of moderation may have its ex- 
pression here as elsewhere, for we would 
still believe that intellectual achievments 
produce the most lasting results. 

There are some who have recognized 
all the forces counting for their educa- 
tion, and have willingly subjected them- 
selves to every helpful condition. ‘There 
are many who have felt a more or less 
vague influence upon their lives at Juni- 
ata. There are some who care not for 
such things. To all are given these 
words about Juniata’s individual, tra- 
ditional spirit, that we may live and 
work in the spirit of harmony. 
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A DAY WITH A LAWYER 


J. J. HOOVER, DAYTON, OHIO 


In our cities usually between eight and 
ten A. M. the law offices are open to the 
public. What an impressive scene in- 
side. Bookcases laden with morocco 
volumes, maybe untouched for a decade, 
containing the best guesses of the best 
judges and foremost lawyers during the 
history of mankind’s wrangles, now sa- 
credly called precedents. Desks with 
congested pigeon holes; piles of volumi- 
nous pleadings, the artillery of litigation; 
and scattered briefs. Perpendicular cases 
filled with miscellaneous collections alpha- 
betically arranged. A telephone to com- 
municate with the opposition in a profes- 
sional emergency. Comfortable chairs 
to ease the client, who, it is expected, 
has brought a retainer to ease the lawyer. 
Large empty safes, deceptively impress- 
ing clients with the belief that the prac- 
titioner has a granary of coin. Private 
rooms neatly furnished for consultation, 
where the lawyer gets his ‘‘bread’’ and 
his client feels heis ‘‘bled.”’ 

After the lawyer has entered his office 
he is always very ‘‘busy.’’ Not always. 
busy with clients; oftimes busy with 
dreams; sometimes busy figuring how to 
meet his biils; busy with leisure time; 
busy with idleness, but always and char- 
acteristically very ‘‘busy.”’ 

Now the lawyer meets his first client, 
a friend who wants advice. He obtains 
it and leaves. The same old pest who 
has called to see him a hundred times, 
and who carriesa purse, ill with chronic 
lockjaw. 

Soon a pugnacious German lady calls 
and is conducted into the consultation 
chamber. Her Irish neighbor has ‘‘slan- 
dered’’ her over the backyard fence. A 
petition and a retainer result. In law 
there are two kinds of fees, a retainer 
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and a contingent fee defined respectively 
as spot cash and cash not ‘‘spotted;’’ the 
latter is rarely cultivated on account of 
its poor dividends. 

Next on the list is a victim ofa clergy- 
man’s fee. A tale of woe, a story of in- 
felicitous living, a narrative of hunger, of 
neglect, of brutality, of pitiless father, of 
faithful mother, of suffering children. 
The lawyer’s attitute is first one of pity 
for the sufferers, then vengeance against 
the culprit. Fees are forgotten. ‘The 
vindication of innocence and humanity is 
the object. The machinery of the law is 
set in motion, and justice is obtained of 
the impartial balances. 

A divorce only! A decree dividing 
father from mother and children. A 
home with love severed and discord set 
upon a high pinnacle; but how many 
are there of them? Too many, too 
many! The judges are strict, but cannot 
lessen them; the ministers do their duty, 
but they increase; the public press devotes 
editorial space to their diminution wuna- 
vailingly. Where do they exist? Mostly 
in the lower strata of society, a few among 
the middle classes and rarely in the high- 
est circles, because up there they make a 
‘‘sensation.’”’ Why are the common peo- 
ple afflicted with them? Because of their 
habit of drink. Wherever you find con- 
firmed drunkenness, you may expect to 
find gross neglect of duty, cruelty and 
infidelity to spouse. These are as insep- 
arable as a comet and its tail. Strong 
drink more than any other cause to-day 
wrecks men and inflicts suffering upon 
women and children. Drink is the be- 
setting sin of our nation. It fills our 
penal institutions, populates our asylums, 
divides the home, and inaugurates a train 
of poverty and suffering immeasurable 
and almost incomprehensible. It is as 
much to be shunned here as the infernal 
_ regions beyond. I speak this because I 
have observed it face to face. 
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Next comes the man who always pleads 
not guilty. His voice and his conscience 
never coincide in sentiment. His charge 
is larceny. His trial is at this hour. 
The State proves the theft and rests its 
case. The defense claims the State failed 
to prove in what county and state it oc- 
curred. This simple blunder of the prose- 
cutor permits this criminal upon that tech- 
nicality to go free. Liberty is preserved; 
the state disgraced; the prosecutor taught 
a fact; the criminal lawyer has won 
laurels. : 

Is crime on the increase? It is assert- 
ed that the proportion of criminals to popu- 
lation is diminishing. One notable cause 
for the tendency to increase is the multi- 
plication of criminal statutes. City coun- 
cils are continually penalizing certain 
kinds of human action, and state legisla- 
tive bodies are adding pages to their 
criminal codes. While the body of peo- 
ple are becoming better, there are more 
traps set to catch the unwary, and the 
real ratio of decrease of crime becomes 
hard to determine. Crimes are of two 
kinds, those bad in morals and those bad 
by violation of statutory prohibition. 
This latter class is the one pregnant with 
incessant additions. Legislators of all 
classes should be very conservative about 
increasing penal laws. 

Can a criminal be reformed? Does in- 
carceration do more than punish?. Re- 
form Farms, State Industrial Schools, and 
Reformatories are now solving these 
questions. ‘‘Repeatedly criminals, al- 
ways criminals’”’ is the police code. Our 
reform institutions are performing a work 
with those first initiated in crime which 
is remodeling the morals of many a wicked 
man. ‘The universal belief is that reform 
institutions are effecting a man-saving 
work, sufficiently, at present, for their 
continuance. 

Next comes the chilly fellow to the 
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lawyer, whose. veins probably circulate 
ice water instead of blood. He is the 
king pin in the collection departmet of 
some factory. He desires legal advice 
upon a collection in progress. But how 
hard to become interested in his case! 
No mutuality of feeling; only two repel- 
lant forces at work. His disinterested- 
ness antidotes your interest; and a short 
conference with a hasty exit closes the 
whole incident. : 

Lastly comes the visionary man, whose 
brain is ingenious in mechanical con- 
struction. The hopefnl man whose 
recent invention will revolutionize man- 
ual service and create him financial king. 
He states that he comes to the lawyer on 
a trivial matter, indeed only upon a little 
incident necessary to his success; and he 
desires to favor the lawyer—he merely 
wants some other man’s capital. He 
needs just that one thing! That is all! 
He believes scores of men are anxiously 
awaiting an investment of this kind. 
The lawyer is cautioned to speedily 
obtain the capital, for the business of 
making money must be retarded by slow 
negotiations for funds. The lawyer hears 
his story of a stock company, witnesses 
the panorama of smoking shops and busy 
workmen, reads the proclamation of fat 
dividends, and understands the monop- 
oly of a patent.. The lawyer calls in 
scores of business men singly, doubly, in 
trios, and in every combination his sag- 
acity directs. Their common verdict is, 
that the enterprise is a poor investment; 
and they refuse to risk their money. 
The inventor’s dreams have been rain- 
bow-chases. The glitter of gold has been 
an ignis fatuus and not afixed star. A 
disappointed and dejected man leaves your 
office complaining about the lack of 
public appreciation of a good thing. 

And now you have been one day with 
alawyer. You have seen him the cham- 
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pion of liberty, the conservator of prop 
erty, the charitable advocate of the 
oppressed, the willing helper to the 
struggling. He renounces the world for 
his client, whether right or wrong. His 
service is duty to client, truth to the 
court, good faith to the opposition, and 
moral allegiance to self. He is sagacious, 
tactful, and diplomatic. He is the fel- 
low needed by every business man and 
landowner. He is usually faithful to his 
trusts, regardless of his environment in 
evil clients, and the slanders of stage and 
press upon his general characteristics. 
He practices law for money as any man 
follows any other avocatidn for money, 
but as a rule is as honorable as his peers 
in other callings. 


BETWEEN “BOOKS.” 


ADALINE HOHF BEERY. 


Throw up your cap! Tie Euclid to the Pole: 
Give Grote and Virgil an oblivious bang! 
Throw Physics to the dogs! Give Boreas chase! 
Let Mother Goose brush up the Milky Way! 
Rattle the bones, and on the fearful air 

Focus your joy in one athletic yell, 

“I’m going home to battle with the Turk!” 


But Euclid bold his company obtrudes; 

And soft, white banks along the Christmas road 
Resolve to flakes of exquisite design. 

The lane fence—how familiar every rail! 

The trees—their very shadow falls toward home! 
Against the chilly canvas lazy wreaths 

Of hickory smoke from mother’s chimney pile! 


With musketry of ‘‘Oh’s’’ the greetings fly; 

The warm room, whose delirious odors stir 

Deep culinary memories to top— 

Dear, storm-proof haven! where no books dis- 
tract, 

Save “‘back-log studies” with an old-time chum, 

Pretty philosophy of popping corn, 

Or cracking nuts of problematic gain. 


Henceforth one place is vacant on the roost; 
The farm’s best contribution makes no stint; 
With cheerful noses o’er the chocolate cup, 
The comradeship goes round the snowy cloth. 
Who knows, when exile lifts the latch again, 
He shall not find a likelier protegé 

To win his perch on some far-reaching limb? 
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THE COLLEGIAN AND HIS RELIGION. 


“AMOS. H. HAINES. 


He who is so fortunate as to be identi- 
fied with college life, with some prospect 
of being able to complete a four year’s 
course of collegiate study and then re- 
ceive his bachelor’s degree, occupies a 
unique place in the role of young man- 
hood. It is a well known fact that of the 
youth who enter upon a high-school 
course of study, but few pursue that 
course of study to the end. It is also 
well known, that of the few, who, 
through the high and preparatory schools 
are fitted for college, but a small per 
cent enter upon the college course, and 
a much smaller proportion pursue that 
course to its completion. Thus the 
young man in college life stands apart 
from the crowd and throng and is one of 
a distinct and separate community. 

He who thus finds himself in the midst 
of college surroundings, soon casts about 
to learn what it all means. He is readily 
convinced that an adjustment and an 
adaptation to surroundings arean absolute 
essential to congenial living. The prob- 
lems of life in its varied conditions are 
before him. These problems as to num- 
ber may not be increased nor diminished, 
but their intensity and significance to the 
individual student and to his fellow stu- 
dents are materially increased. He finds 
he has physical, mental and moral needs 
as before. The conscious need, however, 
is more intezise, and the supply to satisfy 
is more abundant. ‘Thus there is a 
change, a passing out of the old into the 
new. | 

The student life, as indeed every life, 
may be analyzed under four heads, viz., 
the social, the mental, the physical, and 
the religious. The problem of adjust- 
ment and segregation is the great 
problem for every one possessing a sense 
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of the ethical proportion. Let us briefly 
look at these four divisions, giving espec- 
ial emphasis to the last two, viz., the 
physical and the religious. First, man 
is a social being. He longs for compan- 
ionship. He seeks some one, to whom 
to tell both his sorrows and his joys. 


He must mingle with and touch human 


life. Thus we find ourselves by nature. 
We cannot, indeed we.should not wish to 
change nature. Our blessed Lord was 
no recluse. He touched humanity. He 
carried his life, so to speak, on his elbow. 
He was a living demonstration of the 
text, ‘‘For no man of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself.’”’ ‘he mon- 
astic idea has long since vanished. Van- 
ished because false and exchanged for 
the new. Contact,-therefore, in the true 
sense means elevation and mutual help- 
fulness. The true student in his social 
life with his fellow students, never forgets 
that he is a man among men, a gentle- 
man at all times and in all places. Cul- 
ture and refinement render the social life 
more real, more manly. By college life, 
the worth of a young man socially 
should be raised. 

As to the mental life, there can be little 
question that mind development must 
necessarily constitute a large part of a 
collegiate career. Its value, however, 
may be overestimated. Whenever the 
moral and the religious are sacrificed for 
the intellectual, it is then true that edu- 
cation fails of its primary and fundamen- 
tal purpose in the life of a human being. 
The time come when it is no longer 
considered ‘‘smart’’ to be skeptical and 
of an atheistic turn of mind. ‘The best 
scholarship and sound reason are against 
such tendencies. It is now commonly 
recognized that infidelity and skepticism 
are neither scientific nor philosophical, 
to say nothing of their religious bearing. 

Lastly, what of the physical and the 
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religious life of the student, and their 
relation the one to the other. Here the 
problem of adjustment for the college 
student seems to some to be somewhat 
difficult and complex. ‘There should be, 
however, no confusion when the proper 
relation is once apprehended. ‘That 
there is a relation, and that this relation 
is coming to be recognized by educators 
and Christian people in general, there 
can be no question. Here we must 
patise a moment and consider what was, 
what is, and what may yet possibly be. 
It was at one time thought that the 

pallid cheek, the drooped shoulder and 
the tired and languid steps were signs of 
studiousness and piety. This was the 
result of a wrong ideal, especially of a 
wrong religious ideal. It is now com- 
monly conceded that both mind and 
spirit are at their best, when supported 
by a strong and vigorous body, a body 
made strong and kept so by systematic 
exercise, when every muscle is brought 
into activity. Such being true, colleges 
are providing gymnasiums and athletic 
fields, for the proper physical develop- 
ment of their students. Students are 
and should be encouraged to enter into 
healthy games and sports and to take 
into these games and sports their moral 
and religious manhood. When such is 
done, instead of these games being a 
hindrance to the moral and religious tone 
of a school or college, they are quite the 
‘contrary. They become a stimulus to 
strong moral and religious manhood. 
No parent or guardian should become 
alarmed over the moral effect of this im- 
portant part of college life. The young 
men who take a wise and thoughtful part 
in athletics, should be, and in many cases 
are, among the most spiritually min- 
ded of students. Actual facts prove 
this to betrue. To-day, many a man is 
doing worthy and acceptable work for 
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the Master, who when astudent was active 
in the athletic life of the college. He 
has a strong body together with a strong 
mind. It may be added, that if he who 
bears the name Christian, should allow 
his interest in athletics to interfere with 
or in any way retard his spiritual life and ~ 
church obligations, that young man is 
not only sustaining a great personal loss 
but he is also defeating the very purpose 
for which a harmonious development of 
all his powers is intended. By no 
means should one encourage the extreme 
and wild form which athletics have as- 
sumed in some of our large schools and 
colleges. Here exists'an abuse which 
should be corrected. The collegian and 
his religion are sadly divorced when 
large sums of money, equal to the most 
extreme cases in gambling exchange 
hands in betting on games. The abuse 
is no argument against the right, legiti- 
mate, and harmonious development of the 
life of the student; ‘“‘abusus non tollet 
usum.’’ ‘The student’s motto should be, 
‘“‘be a man wherever you are, take your 
religion with you wherever you go.”’ 
By this harmonious development, a gen- 
eration of youth is being educated that 
will enter life’s arena, to do valiant ser- 
vice for God and for humanity. 


GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 


George Cupp spent a week at his home 
in Somerset county. 


W. P. Trostle, ’99, was called home 
recently on account of the illness of his 
father. : 


W. M. Bosserman,’97,whoisteaching at 
Juniata, one of the suburbs of Altoona, 
called on old friends at college December 
Ist. Howard Myers, ’97, is teaching at 
the same place. 
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Professor Myers attended teachers’ in- 
stitute in McVeytown, November 30th. 


Chalice Baker, ’91, spent November 
18th and igth on College Hill. Mr. 
Baker had been taking a course in Me- 
chanical Engineering at the University 
of Pennsylvania, but on account of ill 
health he was obliged to lay aside, for a 
time, the cares of a student. He is now 
at his home in Franklin county. 


Joseph A. Crowell, ’98, has the same 
school he taught last year. Besides the 
arduous work of the school-room, he is 
doing some hard studying, and intends 
to begin work on the college course in the 
near future. 


The Tennis Association has elected 
Professor Myers president, Horace O. 
Wells secretary and treasurer, and Joseph 
D. Johnson warden. 


The Athletic Association has elected I. 
Bruce Book president, and Frank W. 
Groff secretary and treasurer. 


Dr. G. W. A. Lyon, our former teach- 
er in Latin and Greek, is principal of the 
Huntingdon High School. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyon are frequent visitors at the college. 


Glenn E. Schmucker, ina letter asking 
for a renewal of his subscription for the 
EcHo, says: ‘‘I feel a little home-sick 
when I look through the EcHo and see 
so many names which bring back remem- 
brances of the pleasant days at Juniata, 
and if I ever get another chance to go to 
school it will be to the one which occu- 
pies first place in all my thoughts—Juni- 
ata.’’ At present he is employed as 
store-keeper and mail-clerk at Cove 
Forge, Pa. 


‘R. K. Clapper, who was a student at 
Juniata two years ago, is teaching near 
his home at Yellow Creek, eee 

county. 
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Emanuel G. Koones, who was in school 
several years ago, is now employed in the 
Paper Mills at Roaring Spring. He has 
not forgotten Juniata, and is a loyal pro- 
duct of the institution. 


Eiders H. B. Brumbaugh, W. J. Swi- 
gart, J. B. Brumbaugh, Professor Haines, 
and Professor Hoover attended the Minis- 
terial Meeting of the Brethren i in Altoona 
recently. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Himes, former 
students of Juniata, who were married 
last June and have since made their resi- 
dence in Johnstown, are now comfortably 
located in their own home, a gift from 
Mr. Himes’ father. They will be pleased 
to welcome any of their Juniata friends to 
their cozy home in Johnstown. 


Among the visitors at the college dur- 


ing institute we notice the following: 


Maude L. Gifford, ’99, Ellis G. Eyer, 
98, Milton B. Wright, ’98, Nellie Cox 
and Samuel Gehrett, juniors in ’99, Iva 
Hwing a former student, Miss Margaret 
Funk, Miss Margaret Rumberger, Miss 
Mary Weaver and Miss Chilcote. 


Rev. A. C. Thompson of Marklesburg 
visited the college November 29th, the 
guest of his cousin Philip Markley. 


George Wirt and Jos. D. Johnson 
visited the home of the former in McVey- 
town December ist. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sieber called at 
the college as guests of their son Homer, 
November 22nd. 


A. G. Livengood, who left for his 
home November 28th, expects to be back 
again next term. 


J. A. Chilcoate, a student several ses- 
sions at Juniata, is at present engaged at 
Turtle Creek, Pa. He is well and pros- 
pering in his employment, and he has a 
strong loyal heart for Juniata. 
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H. EK. Kyle, who wasa student at Juni- 
ata last spring term, is teaching near Sax- 
ton the present winter. 


Professor C. C. Ellis, who had been one 
of the institute instructors at Lewistown, 
made a short visit to Juniata Dec. 1st. 


Orra W. Porter of Bradford, Ohio, who 
took the Business Course at Juniata, had 
been at work in Ohio, but left his work 
to go to his home and help care for his 
fainily friends, who have been down with 
typhoid fever. We are glad when our 
students are both capable and willing to 
help in the time of distress when it comes 
to their own friends. 


Vaughn Axtell, who was at Juniata 


during winter and spring terms of last 
year, has been busily engaged since he 
left in June. At present he has charge 
of the groceries and drugs in a depart- 
ment store in Wew Milford, Pa. He 
seems to be happy, and works with the 
same cheeriness with which he studied. 
His present contract continues until the 
middle of March after which, says he, ‘‘I 
intend once more to pack my trunk for 
Juniata.’’ 

Emily Strunk, ’99, and Vinnie Shuss, 
99, visited the college November 25th 
and 26th. They are teaching near Belle- 
ville. | | | 
Lorenzo J.-Lehman, ’98, and Lewis 
Hostetler visited Juniata lately. Mr. 
Lehman teaches in Moxham, a suburb 
of Johnstown, and Mr. Hostetler teaches 
in Richland township, Cambria county. 


Hervey Keim, ’97, is principal of the 
‘schools at Harmonyville, Pa. Alice 
Stager is teaching in the primary depart- 
‘ment. . - | 

Jacob H. Brillhart, ’98, is teaching in 
the Loganville schools. He is preparing 
for the University and expects to take a 
course in Civil Engineering. 
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Items | 


Two new Bausch and Lomb microscopes 
have been added to the apparatus of the 
Biological labratory. ‘They carry one- 
half, one-fifth, one-eighth, and two-thirds 
objectives, giving magnifying powers in 
various combinations as high as seven 


hundred and twenty diameters. 


Since the opening of the hunting sea- 
son one may hear the crack of the rifle or 


the bay of the hound at almost any hour 


in the day among the hills and valleys 
surrounding Juniata. A number of the 
boys have engaged in the delightful sport. 
Fred Simpson brings in a supply of game 
nearly every Saturday. H.C. McKillip 
and H. C. Eakle captured a rabbit and a 
pheasant within sight of the college. I. 
Bruce Book and Lewis Keim were out 
near Sugar Grove recently and returned 
with four rabbits. 


Through the efforts of W. L. Shafer 
the students have been supplied with an 
exceptionally fine grade of college sta- 
tionary. The paper is of a very fine 
texture with a pennant in blue and 
‘‘Juniata’’ in old gold, an imitation of the 
popular Juniata College pin, at the top of 
the sheet. 


_ The students of the Business Depart- 


ment have selected white and blue for 
their colors. 


The Glee Club rendered a few selec- 
tions at the entertainment given by the 
W. C. T. U. on Thanksgiving evening. 


-Visit of Professor Green 


Among Juniata’s most loyal friends is 
Professor Francis H. Green of West 
Chester, who came to Huntingdon on 
Saturday December second as a guest of 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh. As a 
favor to the students he delivered his lec- 
ture on ‘‘My Book and I’’, on Saturday 
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evening. No onecan hear this lecture 
without being impressed with the impor- 
tance of reading only wholesome, cheerful 
books and books that have “matured into 
fame by the consent of the ages.’’? On 
Sunday morning he conducted the church 
services, and after these services gave 
the Christian Bands much inspiration 
through a talk. The only regret that 
one who heard all of these words of such 
sterling worth can have is, that. they were 
not shared by more young people. Pro- 
fessor Green is thoroughly in touch with 
student life, and he gives so unselfishly 
his help and encouragement toward the 
building of strong Christian character. 


The Week of Prayer 


During the week beginning November 
the twelfth, the Christian Bands of the 
college joined in the universal prayer for 
God’s guidance over His cause both in 
this country and in all foreign countries, 
Not only were the missionary points 
remembered, but also an appeal was made 
for new fields to be opened for consecrated 
workers, for funds, and for. wisdom in 
distributing them. On each evening the 
members of each Band voluntarily came 
together in their respective places of 
meeting. The leaders of these exer- 
cises were chosen by the Band Presidents. 


On Saturday evening the Young Men’s. 


and the Young Women’s Bands met to- 
gether, and this joint meeting was con- 
ducted by Professor Little. These devo- 


tions resulted in good for us who partici- 


pated in them, and we trust that our 
prayers, united with those of the Christ- 
ian World, may avail much in behalf of 
the work of missions. | | | 


_A Morning in Chapel 


The morning of Nov. 16th will stand 
out bright in the mind of every person 


who was present at the chapel exercises, 


Mrs. 
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because of the presence of two of our 
friends. Superintendent Twitmyer - of 
Bethlehem schools and Professor Little, 
who is well known by his chalk talks 
over many parts of the United States and 
Canada. Both were instructors. at the 
Teachers’ Institute in Huntingdon during 
that week. Professor Twitmyer conduct- 
ed the regular chapel exercises, after 
which he gave an address. He encour- 
aged us in our student lives and said 
among other things, ‘‘Live in the upper 
stories of your existence—in brain and 
heart.’’ He impressed us with the fact 
of present opportunities and our debt to 
fellow-man because of these opportunities. 
His closing thought was that we never 
can repay our college for what she is do- 
ing for us and that we owe her every- 
thing that lies within our power to give 
her, both now and after we go out into 
the world. Professor Little then follow- 
ed with a few beautiful thoughts clustered 
around ‘‘Silas Marner,’ the master-piece 
of George Eliot. vo 


Thanksgiving Day | 

On Thanksgiving morning at eight 
o’clock, the people on College Hill met in 
the college chapel. The services, in 
charge of Elder W. J. Swigart, opened 
with singing, followed by Scripture read- 
ing and prayer by Elder H. B. Brum- 
baugh. Professor Fayette A. McKenzie, 
Ida Hoover, Professor C. A. 
Hodges and Miss Minnie Will then gave 
their best Thanksgiving thoughts.. Af- 
ter a liberal offering had been taken, Pro- 
fessor Amos. H. Haines led the closing 
prayer. Before adjournment the students 


_were invited to attend the union services 


in the town. At these services the col- 
lege was well represented. | 
An ample Thanksgiving dinner was 
served at one o’clock. Through the 
agency of a number of toasts, with which 
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the meal was interspersed, came laughter, 
sometimes called the best of sauce. Im- 
mediately after dinner the students met 
in the chapel where they were appealed to 
in behalf of suffering India. A collection 
was taken for India amounting to more 
than fifty dollars. . After this meeting 
the students of Juniata had their Annual 
Thanksgiving Family Reunion. At four- 
thirty o’clock we dispersed to be called 
together again by the English Seniors. 
They rendered a pleasing program includ- 
ing their class song. When light lunch 
hhad been served in the dining room 
some of the students left to attend the W. 
C. T. U. meeting down town; while those 
who remained, instead of having an ordi- 
nary social evening together, as they had 
expected, were so fortunate as to come 
under the influence of the life of Dr: 
Schmucker through his sincere talk, 
which came as a sweet benediction on the 
Eey | | 
County Institute 


> 


The annual seseatiy of cashiers Gani 
the boroughs, hamlets, and ‘“‘little red 
school houses’’ of Huntingdon county 
convened in the Y. M. C. A. Hall of 
Huntingdon during the middle Novem- 
ber days. Juniata was represented in 
Dr. M. 'G. Brumbaugh as principal in- 
structor for the two first days, Professor 
Swigart with his splendid discussion 
‘“Where is the pupil taught,’’ the Glee 
Club on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
and in the many young people who were 
once students on College Hill and are 
now teaching, many of them loyal to 
Juniata and filled with a purpose to com- 
plete their courses with us. We take 
pleasure in congratulating Superinten: 
dent Rudy, himself.a Juniatian, for the 
unusually strong line of instructors and 
instruction he obtained and arranged for 
his ‘teachers this year. Professors T'wit- 
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myer, Albert, Little, and Spangler, in 
addition to those already mentioned, not 
only developed fresh methods and impart- 
ed original information; but they also 
revealed in telling measure, a character: 
istic of the educator which is too fre- 
quently minimized and which might fit- 
tingly be called the sympathies or the 
modern humanities. In short they em- 
phasized the importance of heart power 
in the teacher, and they doubly empha- 
sized this importance in terms of their 
own tone, temper, and manner. 

Beside the readings by Dr. Byron 
King on Tuesday night and the charact- 


‘eristics by Professor Day on’ Wednesday 


night, Professor John B. DeMotte gave 
his ‘‘Hlectric Age,” accompanied ‘by 
illustrations and experiments, on Monday 
night; and ‘“The Great Bear or The 
Russian Empire’’ was presented by Dr. 
MacArthur on Thursday night. The 
Institute. was an intellectual treat, and 
most of the students availed themselves 
of the opportunity to add another circle 
to their mental horizon by abicncine: a 
number of the sessions. 


Eacescces ce Gui 


Students’ Hall versus Founders’ Hall, 
3 to o. in favor of the latter, is the climax 
of the story which finds its inception in 
the strong athletic spirit which arose 
early in the term, its first interest in the 
challenge issued by the fellows of Stu- 
dents’ Hall and the acceptation of the 
same by the fellows of Founders’, ‘its 
enthusiastic rivalry in the various pre- 
liminary games which developed the best 
features and discovered the weak ones, 
its really interesting and intensely excit- 
ing chapter in the final heroic struggles 
between the goals, and its splendid worth 
in the manly spirit and gentlemarily con. 
duct of the players throughout a test 
which was well worth the sacrifice of the 
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time and sentiment which it cost for the 
training which it gave and the lessons 
which it taught. The score wasa sur- 
prise to victor and vanquished alike; for 
although the Founders had gone upon 
the field to keep cool heads and play hard 
lacrosse, it seems never to have occurred 
to them that they would beat the more 
skillful and lighter men of Students’ 
Hall in the closing game of the season. 
The Students were naturally confident of 
victory, and logically so also, if amount 
of practice, fleetness of foot, and youth- 
ful enthusiasm were the only or even the 
prime essentials. The lacrosse season of 
99 will be remembered with pleasure by 
all, whether Student or Founder; and 
may we hope that the athletic interest 
now fairly begun may continue to develop 
along right lines until Juniata shall be 
able to afford the most admirable advan- 
tages in this line of college experience. 


Doctor Schmucker, A Friend 


On the evening of Thanksgiving Day, 
Dr. Schmucker, the Professor of Biology 
at the West Chester state normal school, 
came here from Lewistown, where he 
was previously engaged as institute in- 
structor, to visit Professor Emmert, head 
of the Department of Biology. Students 
who were not attending the Y. M. C. A. 
meeting in the town were treated with a 
most inspiring address by Dr. Schmucker, 
in the chapel. He led Juniatians to re- 
alize more than ever that God’s book of 
nature has been especially well written 
for them in the moss-covered rocks and 
in the vegetation of the surrounding hill- 
sides as well as in the streams luxuriant 
with animal and vegetable life. After 
citing us to beauties not seen by the care- 
less observer, he spoke of the wonderful 


_ chain of resemblance running through all 


nature which aids those devoted to her 
study. His crowning thought was the 
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convincing evidence that nature gives of 
the one great Maker of all things. A 
few days after his happy call at Juniata, 
Dr. Schmucker, while visiting the sea- 
shore, gathered some specimens of sea- 
weed and remembered the department of 
Biology here with about one-half dozen 
species. They form an important link in 


our present study of the Algae. 


THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS 


Extracts from the addresses 


given in Chapel on 
Thanksgiving morning. 


We have reason to be thankful to- -day 
because of the significance of this holy 
day itself. For, even as the strength of 
anation may be roughly measured by 
the number and observance of its national 
festivals, so the character and beneficence 
of that strength is, in equal truth, meas- 
ured by the nature of those festivals, 
Thanksgiving Day stands as the most 
hopeful and at the same time the most 
significant sign of American civilization. 
Its observances, however changed, do but 
bear evidence to the powerful impress 
upon. all future ages made by the religious 
minds of the Pilgrim Fathers. ‘That im- 
press has given to the nations of the 
world a new ideal, through belief in an 
over-ruling providence, which isin right- 
eousness, the final arbiter in this world 
of ours. No longer shall the martial 
drum-beat stand alone as that which binds 
ardent souls the world around. For on 
this day, at least, in every capital of the 
civilized world, and throughout the length 
and breadth of our land and possessions, 
the solemn prayer of thanks and praise 
rises with the sun, for twenty-four hours 
of continuous morning, to greet the 
American flag, the symbol of liberty, of 
philanthropy, of devotion. 


‘‘God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
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Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


“The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
_ An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 





Our thanks, O God, if such we call 

The words of prayer and praise we raise, 
We offer now, and with them all 

We beg new words for fuller praise. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


FAYETTE AS McKEnzix. 


Ours is an age of push and energy. 
We have scarcely time to observe these 
particular days of our nation’s honor and 
glory. In our scramble for supremacy 
among the nations, our devotions have 
become almost a farce. Ourturkeys, ’tis 
true, still exist and are even larger and 
better fed than ever before; the sports— 
foot ball, base ball, etc. are well preserv- 
ed; but religiously do we adhere to the 
time-honored principles of our pioneer 
New. Englanders, in their devotions and 
liberality in honor of the day? What 
privations and perils of a new country 
did they endure in those years of pinched 
existance! The effect of their patient 
Christian fortitude is felt in our nation 
to-day. 

We regret, too, that in ‘the American 
home the day has become largely one of 
drudgery and weariness to the mothers. 
The tables are laden with the fruits 
of many days’ toil. The Lord’s bounty is 
not recognized as such, for they have 
‘‘srown weary in well-doing’’ and are 
faint ‘‘because of much serving.’’ We 
need to resurrect the pioneer notion of 
the day. | 

To-day as we assemble here in joy and 
plenty to offer our thanks for this blessed 
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America, will we think of the millions of 
heathen India who are starving for the 
bread of earth and heaven? As the call 
comes ringing through the press on 
every hand for bread will we give them 
astone? America has alway been gen- 
erous—she will be so again. Do we of 
Juniata College want a part 40-day i in 1 giv- 
ing India relief ? 
When earth’s last nation has heard it— 
The news of the Gospel peace, 
And the sheaves are all cut and garnered, 
And the work of the Christian has ceased, 
We shall rest, and in faith believing 
The day of Thanksgiving shall come, 
Then the Master of all good workmen 
Shall hear our glad HARVEST ‘HoME. 
Mrs. O. P. Hoover. 


Good, grand, old Thanksgiving Day 
has come. Nothing could stop it. 
Children in holiday dress hold up their 
hands to bless it, old age bids it welcome, 
asking that it come in and tell to us how 
great is the goodness of God, and what a 
beautiful place he has provided for us to 


live in. He has built the world as the 
house for our habitation. He lets it to 


us already furnished. What a carpet! 
the grass interwoven with figures of flow- 
ers. What a ceiling! the beautiful sky. 
What a front door!'the flaming sunrise 
through which the day comes in. What 
a back door! the sunset through which 
the day goes out. What a chandelier ! 
the moon and stars. Bless Him for such 
a house. : | 

There is a familiar list of blessings 
which is brought up on each Thanksgiv- 
ing Day as comprising our reasons for 
gratitute. We thank God for beautiful 
harvests and national prosperity, for peace 
and health and plenty. But above all 
these things let us put our friends,—the 
friends who share our burdens, forgive 
our wrong-doing, and strengthen the bet- 
ter, nobler part of ourselves. No one is 
too poor to possess them. No one isrich 
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enough to do without them. And who- 
ever has a single friend on whose love and 
loyalty he can rely implicitly, is not with- 
out reason for heartfelt thanksgiving; but 
how much greater reason has he who 
stands in such relation to God, that Jesus 
can say, ‘‘Ye are my friends.’’ 
MINNIE A. WILL... 


The Thanksgiving Festival has been a 
part of our American life for more than 
two centuries. Almost ever since a band 
of fugitive pilgrims wandered across an 
untried sea in search of religious freedom 


and found it on a barren and rock bound. - 


coast, have we been accustomed to assem- 
ble annually as a Christian people and ex- 
press our thanks for the gifts of the year. 
But in the midst of our gifts we do not 
always remember that every gift brings 
with it a responsibility. Yet this accum- 
ulating responsibility is not merely a bur- 
-den. Its other name is opportunity. 

It is thus that we are educated to be- 
come co-workers with God, and it is for 
this divine plan of co-operation that we 
should be supremely thankful; since it is 
through responsibility and service that 
we etter into kinship with the Divine. 

C. A. Hopecss. 


BIBLE TERM FOR 1900 


The Juniata College Bible Term for 

nineteen hundred will open on Monday, 
January the twenty-ninth and continue 
four weeks. 
' The management are arranging, if pos- 
sible, to make it more interesting, practi- 
cal and profitable for those who attend, 
than ever before. 

The teaching will be adapted to minis- 
ters, Sunday-school and Bible-class teach- 
ers, and to all who may wish to study 
the Bible to enable them to be more effi- 
cient workers for the Master. 

The following varied line of topics will 
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be treated: Development of Christ's 
Ministry, New Testament Synopsis, A 
Study of the Psalms, Exegesis and Elocu- 
tion, Old Testament Synopsis, Sermon 
Making, Sunday School Normal Work, 
Studies in John’s Gospel, Studies in 
Christian Doctrine, Lectureson the Func 
tion of the Church in the World, Discus- 


sions of the Problems of World-Wide 


Missions, and such other studies as will 
be best adapted to the wants of the stu- 
dents. It is the purpose to present defi- 
nite and systematic courses of study, and 
it is important that those who come shall 
arrange to stay through the four weeks 
of the term. | : | | 

The evenings will be devoted to Bibli- 
cal talks, lectures, and preaching.. A 
fuller program of the work will be pub- 
lished soon, and sent free to all who may 
want one. Persons knowing of. any who 
may come will confer a favor by send- 
ing their names and addresses. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


The series of excellent articles on 
‘“Modern Education: Does it Educate in 
the Broadest and most Liberal Sense of 
the Term?’ which appeared in the Cos- 
mopoltian in 1897, is again taken up in 
the November number of the magazine, 
*99, in a masterly article by President 
Hadley, of Yale. The article merits a 
wide reading. 


The November Critic contains three in- 
teresting sketches of William Dean How- 
ells, the novelist, who is now on a tour of 
fifty lectures in the leading cities of the 
United States. A characteristic portrait 
of the great writer appears as a frontis- 
piece. : | 


Mr. J. D. Rockefeller has offered $250, - 
ooo to Brown University on the condition 
that $2,000,000 be raised before the next 
commencement. | 
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During the summer and fall Mr. An. 
drew Carnegie has been continuing his 


public library donations as follows: 
Duluth, Minn.; Steven’s Institute, Ho- 
-boken, N. J.; Emporia, Kans.; Con- 
neaut, Ohio; San Diego, Cal.; Fort 


Worth, Texas; and Washington, D. C. 
(increased from $300,000 to $350,000). 


This year is especially noteworthy in 
the history of higher education in the Un- 
ion by reason of the inauguration of a 
large number of college presidents.. The 
most conspicious, of course, was the in- 
stallation of Pres. Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, at Yale, on Oct. 18th. Brown Uni- 
versity is now presided over by Dr. W. 
H. P. Faunce, and Amherst College by 
Dr. George Harris. Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard was inaugurated as president of Wel- 
lesley, Oct. 3. Among other elections 
may be noted Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
to the presidency of the University of 


California; Dr. Barrows, to Oberlin; Dr. 


George E. Maclean, to the University of 
Iowa; Dr. Louis E. Holden, to Wooster; 
Dr. D. S. Tappan, to Miami; Dr. Rush 
Rhees, to the University of Rochester ; 
Dr. Frank Strong, to the University of 
Oregon; Dr. Howard Ayres, to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Rev. C. W. Heis- 
ler, to-Susquehanna; Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, to Ohio State University. 


The authorities of Wesleyan Universi- 
ty have decided that in the future every 
student receiving pecuniary aid from that 
institution shall be an abstainer from the 
use of liquors and tobacco. ‘There are 
doubtless many who will think this is go- 
ing a little too far. It will, nevertheless, 
probably take its place in line with many 
other economic rulings which signalize 
the direction, if not the exact position at- 
tained in moral progress. Even more 
than that, it may be regarded as another 
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evidence of how frequently true it is that 
ioral progress follows in the wake of 
economic demands and economic condi- 
tions. It, too, we acknowledge that the 
use of liquors and tobacco impairs in any 
considerable degree the possibility of the 
student, then the University does right in 
bestowing the money where it will bring 
the largest return and blesses society by 
placing another economic advantage on 
the side of greatest efficiency, on the side 
of the ‘‘fittest.’? 


LITERARY NOTES 


Good cooking is one of the most essen- 
tial qualifications in good housekeeping, 
so no wife or maiden may be indifferent 
to this important accomplishment. TZadle 
Zalk is an exceedingly important period- 
ical, discussing topics along that line. 
Hvery item for the table is carefully con- 
sidered, from the simplest to the most 
complex. A sample of this valuable 
magazine of table talk can be had by 
addressing Table Talk Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and we will furnish 
the JUNIATA Ecuo, and Zadle Talk for 
one year for $1.10, Zable Talk $1.00 
Juntata Ecuo 50, both for $1.10. 


The coming announcement of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will embrace such a variety of good 
things for 1900 as to greatly increase the 
already enormously large circulation. A 
periodical as good as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal should number its patrons not by 
the hundreds of thousands only but by 
the millions. ‘The contents of the month- 
ly numbers are not all entertainment, 
but each one contains much that anyone 
should regret not to have learned. ‘The 
writers are all of the most popular. ‘The 
illustrations are finely artistic, and the 
whole make up of the Journal in keeping 
with its high character. $1.00 a year. 


